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ABSTRACT 

This  volume  (and  volume  2  of  this  report)  are 
products  of  the  knowledge  development  effort  Implemented  under  the 
mandate  of  the  Touth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  of 
1977  (TEDPA) •  This  report  on  assessment  of  the  Job  Corps  presents  a 
large  array  of  studies  ranging  from  rigorous  Impact  and  benefit-cost 
evaluations  to  survey  of  nutrition  In  renters,  it  Is  intended  to  be  a 
compendium  of  most  of  what  has  been  learned  about  the  Job  Corps  In 
the  1970s,  particularly  since  the  youth  Initiatives  vere  launched  In 
1977,  The  key  elements  in  this  report  are  the  slx-^month  follow-up 
study  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  a  benefit-cost  analysis  based  on 
these  findings.  There  are  several  major  findings  of  the  study;  (H 
Job  corps  apparently  produces  benefits  to  society  In  terms  of 
increased  earnings  of  participants,  levered  transfer  payments,  and 
reduced  crime,  which  exceed  its  costs;  (2)  older  youth  stay  longer 
and  tend  to  make  significant  employment  and  earnings  gains  trhlle 
younger  participants  benefit  from  socialization  and  gain  maturity; 
(3>  the  self*paced  Individualized  approach  of  Job  Corps  seems  to  work 
in  education  and  vocational  training;  and  (4i  it  may  take  as  long  as 
five  years  of  operation  for  centers  to  stabilize  and  participant 
benefits  to  be  seen,  (KC> 
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OVERVIEW 


Job  Corps  has  been  labelled  the  "cornerstone"  of  yovt,^  employ- 
ment and  training  efforts  because  it  offers,  in  a  residential 
setting,  the  most  comprehensive,  intensive  and  expensive  ser* 
vices  of  any  youth  program,  because  it  is  targeted  to  those 
young  persons  with  severest  needs,  because  in  over  15  years 
of  operation  it  has  served  more  than  600,000  young  people, 
and  because  it  is  a  program  with  ^  track  record  of  proven 
success « 

Job  Corps  is  also  a  cornerstone  of  knowledge  development 
efforts  for  several  reasonst 

First,  Job  Corps  offers  a  complete  treatment  approach  with 
corpsmembers  receiving  allowances,  education,  basic  life  skills 
training,  vocational  training,  world-of-work  experience,  health 
care,  residential  support,  work  experience,  counseling, 
recreation  and  more*    Given  the  intensity  of  treatment.  Job  Corps 
constitutes  a  test  of  the  most  fundamental  notion  whether  it  is 
possible  to  redirect  human  lives  and  to  make  a  difference  over 
the  long-term  with  comprehensive  remedial  assistance*    The  vast 
majority  of  CETA  youth  dollars,  for  instance,  go  for  wages  and 
salaries  in  work  experience  rather  than  for  significant  human 
resource  development  activities,  so  lifetime  changes  should  not 
be  expected  for  participants*    Because  Job  Corps  is  relatively 
intensive  and  expensive,  the  benefits  must  be  significant  to 
justify  the  costs*    Other  less  intensive  programs  may  produce 
positive  changes,  but  the  marginal  impacte cannot  be  discerned 
because  our  social  science  measurement  tools  are  inexact*  For 
instance,  if  the  tools  of  measurement  for  social  status 
changes  have  a  margin  of  error  of  5  percent,  then  a  short- 
duration    activity  which  produces  positive  but  slight  increments 
may  not  have  measurable  effects  whereas  Job  Corps  would  be 
expected  to  produce  more  readily  observable  changes  substantially 
exceeding  the  margins  of  error  in  measurement*    The  authorising 
legislation  for  Job  Corps,  in  fact,  mandates  benefit^cost  analyses 
to  determine  whether  the  investment  is  justified*    Put  in  another 
way.  Job  Corps  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  human  resource 
investment  programs  for  the  disadvantaged*    If  it  does  not  work, 
then  there  must  be  doubts  about  less  comprehensive  efforts* 

Second,  Job  Corps  is  an  excellent  social  laboratory  in  exploring 
ways  to  aid  disadvantaged  youth*     It  offers  a  complete  range  of 
services  under  standardised  criteria  in  a  multitude  of  settings 
to  a  relatively  homogeneous,  disadvantaged  clientele*    It  is  a 
nationally  directed  program*    Hence,  it  is  easier  to  try  out 
various  mixes  of  services  and  delivery  approaches  in  Job  Corps 
than  in  the  decentralised  CETA  prime  sponsor  systCTfi*     The  program 
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and  its  approaches  have  stablized  after  15  years  of  operations 
so  that  learning  curve  and  startup  effects  are  minimized* 
There  is  a  comprehensive  recordkeeping  system  which  provides 
information  which  is  unavailable  elsewhere  and  the  size  of  the 
participant  cohort  permits  detailed  assessments  of  impacts* 

Third,  the  Job  Corps  was  the  forerunner  of  many  of  the  approaches 
now  being  adopted  or  considered  for  youth  policies  for  the  1980s* 
Its  program  is  self-paced,  open-entry,  open-exit,  with  multiple 
options  and  tracking  of  youth  through  a  sequence  of  activities 
based  upon  individual  ability*     It  provides  benchmarks  for 
achievement  within  Job  Corps  and  resxames  for  subsequent 
entrance  to  the  labor  market*    Education  is  linked  to  vocational 
training  which  is  linked  to  work  experienve*    There  are 
multiple  steps  so  that  advanced  youth  can  go  as  far  as  college; 
in  other  words,  there  is  a  self-contained  system  which  can  move 
participants  upward  as  rapidly  as  possible*    The  Job  Corps 
experience,  therefore,  suggests  how  these  features  will  or  can 
work  for  economically  disadvantaged  youth  under  other  CETA 
programs  * 

These  two  volxames  on  Assessments  of  the  Job  Corys  Performance  and 
Impacbs  present  a  massive  array  of  studies  ranging  from  rigorous 
impact  and  benefit-cost  evaluations  to  surveys  of  nutrition  in  centers* 
In  other  words,  this  is  a  compendituu  of  most  of  what  has 
been  learned  about  Job  Corps  in  the  1970s  but  particularly 
since  the  youth  initiatives  were  launched  in  1977* 

There  are  several  major  findings t 

First,  Job  Corps  apparently  produces  benefits  to  society  in 
terms  of  increased  earnings  of  participants,  lowered  transfer 
payments,  and  reduced  crime,  which  exceed  the  costs*  Hxaman 
resource  investments  have  a  measurable  impact  and,  c^pparently,  a 
positive  rate  of  rv^turn* 

Second,  the  experience  suggests  that  older  youth  who  are  more 
mature  stay  longer  and  tend  to  make  significant  employment  and 
earnings  gains  subsequently  whil&  younger  participants 
benefit  from  socialization  and  greater  maturity* 

Third,  the  self-paced  individualized  approach  of  Job  Corps 
seems  to  work  in  education  and  vocational  training*     It  is 
far  from  a  perfect  mechanism,  but  there  is  apparently  much 
more  choice  and  much,  less  slippage  in  the  realization  of  and 
progression  through  opportunities  within  Job  Corps  than  outside* 
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Fourth,  even  though  the  characteristics  of  Job  Corps  partic- 
ipants have  not  changed  significantly  since  the  1960s  and  con- 
tinue to  be  extremely  disadvantaged,  there  is  a  vast  range  in 
ability  and  motivation*    A  sorting  occurs  within  Job  Corps  in 
terms  of  who  initially  applies,  who  stays  and  who  advances* 
Where  full  opportunities  are  available  for. everyone,  and  where 
extra  efforts  are  made  for  those  with  greatest  difficulties, 
this  sorting  is  helpful  to  the  disadvantaged  youth  offering 
youth  with  commitment  a  chance  to  prove  themselves* 

Fifth,  there  is  a  delicate  balance  in  Job  Corps*    The  more 
elements  in  the  treatmen^^  package,  the  more  likely  that  the 
totality  will  impact  on  needs*    For  instance,  health  problems 
are  less  likely  to  impede  progress  of  Corpsmembers  than  of  par- 
ticipants of  programs  that  do  not  offer  comprehensive  health 
care*    However,  with  multiple  components,  it  is  also  harder 
to  make  all  the  pieces  function  harmoniously*    Job  Corps 
experience  suggests  that  it  may  take   *s  long  as  five  years 
of  operation  for  centers  to  stabilize,  i*e*,  that  there  is 
a  long  learning  curve* 

The  Job  Corp?  experience  summarized  in  this  volxime  is  not  all 
positive;  there  is  much  in  the  program  which  needs  improvement* 
But  the  evidence  is  hopeful,  suggesting  that  comprehensive  ser- 
vices can  help  the  most  disadvantaged  youth,  and  that  the  di- 
rections we  are  moving  in  youth  policies  for  the  1980s  make 
sense  * 

These  volximes  are  products  for  the  ^'knowledge  development"  effort 
implemented  under  the  mandate  of  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demon- 
stration Projects  Act  of  1977*    The  knowledge  development  effort 
consists  of  hundreds  of  separate  research,  evaluation  and  demon- 
stration activities  which  will  result  in  literally  thousands  of 
written  products*    The  activities  have  been  struct\ired  from  the 
outset  so  that  each  is  self-standing  but  also  interrelated  with 
a  host  of  other  activities*    The  framework  is  presented  in  A  Know- 
ledge Development  Plan  for  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  of  1977,  A  Knowledge  Development  Plan  for  the  Youth 
Initiatives  Fiscal  1979  and  Contpleting  the  Youth  Agendas    A  Plan 
for  Knowledge  Development,  Dissemination  and  Application  in 
Fiscal  1980* 

Information  is  available  or  will  be  coming  available  from  the 
various  knowledge  development  activities  to  help  resolve  an 
almost  limitless  array  of  issiies,  but  answers  to  policy 
questions  will  usually  reQuire  integration  and  synthesis 
fron  a  number  of  separate  prociucts,  which,  in  turn,  will  depend 
on  knowledge  and  availability  of  these  products*    A  major 
shortcoming  of  past  research,  evaluation  and  demonstration 
activity  has  been  the  failure  to  organize  and  disseminate 
the  products  adequately  to  assure  the  full  exploitation  of 
the  findings^    The  magnitude  and  structure  of  the  youth  know- 
ledge development  effort  puts  a  premium  on  organization  and 
dissemination* 
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As  part  of  its  knowledge  development  mandate,  therefore,  the 
Office  of  Youth  Programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor  will 
organize,  publish  and  disseminate  the  written  products  of 
all  major  research,  evaluation  and  demonstration  activities 
supported  directly  by  or  mounted  in  conjunction  with  the 
knowledge  development  effort.    Some  of  the  same  products 
may  also  be  published  and  disseminated  through  other  channels , 
but  they  will  be  included  in  the  structured  series  of  Youth  Know- 
ledge Development  Reports  pn' order  to  facilitate  access  and 
integration, 

The  Youth-  Knowledge  Development  Reports,  of  vhich  this  is  one, 
are  divided  into  twelve  broad  categories: 

I4    Knowledge  Development"  Framework:     The  products  in 
this  category  are  concerned  with  the  structure  of  knowledge 
development  activities,  the  assessment  methodologies  which 
are  employed,  validation  of  measurement  instruments,  the 
translation  of  knowledge  into  policy,  and  the  strategy  for 
disseminating  findings. 

2,    Research  on, Youth  Employment  and  Employability  Develop* 
ment :    Tlie  products  in  this  category  represent  analysis  of 
existing  data,  presentation  of  findings  from  new  data  sources, 
special  studies  on  dimensions  c£  youth  labor  market  problems 
and  policy  analyses, 

3*    Program  Evaluations:  The  products  in  this  category 
include  impact,  process  and  benefit-cost  evaluations  of  youth 
prograii^s  including  the  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program,  Job 
Corps,  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  Youth  Employment 
and  Training  Programs,  Youth  Community  Conservation  and 
Improvement  Projects,  and  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit, 

4#    Service  and  Participant  Mixi    The  evaluations  and  demon- 
strations summarized  m  this  category  concern  the  matching  of 
different  types  of  youth  with  diffearent  service  combinations. 
This  involves  experiments  with  work  vs.  work  plus  remediation 
vS,  straight  remediation  as  treatment  options.     It  also  includes 
attempts  to  mix  disadvantaged  and  more  affluent  participants,  as 
well  as  youth  with  older  workers, 

5,    Education  and  Training  Approaches:    The  products  in  this 
category  present  the  findings  of  structured  experiments  to  test 
the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  various  education  and  vocational 
training  approaches  including  specific  education  methodologies 
for  the  disadvantaged,  alternative  education  approaches  and  ad-^ 
vanced  career  training. 
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Pre-Employinent  and  Transition  Services:    The  products  in 
this  category  present  the  findings  of  structured  experiments  to 
test  the  uapact  and  effectiveness  of  school^to-work  transition 
activities,  vocational  exploration,  job-search  assistance  and 
other  efforts  to  better  prepare  youth  for  labor  market  success* 

7.  Youth  Work'  Experience;    The  products  in  this  category 
address  the  organization  of  work  activities,  their  output,  pro- 
ductive roles  for  youth  and  the  impacts  of  various  eniploynient 
appro anhes. 

8.  Iniplenientation  issues:    This  category  includes  cross- 
cutting  analyses  of  the  practical  lessons  ccnirerning  "how-to- 
5o-it,"    Issues  such  as  learning  curves,  replication  processes 
and  programmatic  "batting  averages"  will  be  addressed  under 
this  category,  as  well  as  the  comparative  advantages  of  alterna- 
tive delivery  agents. 

9.  Design  and  Organizational  Alten*atives:    The  products 
in  this  category  represent  assessments  of  demonstrations  of 
alttirnative  program  and  delivery  arrangements  such  as  consoli- 
dation, year-round  preparation  for  sunmier  programming,  the  use 
of  incentives  and  multi-year  tracking  of  individuals. 

10.    Special  Needs  Groups:    The  products  in  this  category 
present  findings  on  the  special  problems  of  and  adaptations 
reeded  for  significant  segments  including  minorities,  young 
mothers,  troubled  youth,  indochinese  refugees  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

11 4     Innovative  Approaches:    The  products  in  this  categoiry 
present  the  findings  of  those  activities  designed  to  explore 
new  approaches.    The  subjects  covered  include  the  Youth 
Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  Projects,  private  sector  initi- 
atives, the  national  youth  service  experiment,  and  energy 
initiatives  in  weatheri2ation,  low-head  hydroelectric  dam 
restoration,  windpower  and  the  like. 

12.  .  rristitutional  Linkages:    The  products  in  this  category 
will  include  studies  of  institutional  arrangemenbs- and  linkages 
as  well  as  assessments  of  demonstration  activities  to  encourage 
such  linkages  with  education,  volunteer  groups,  drug  abuse 
agencies  and  the  like. 

In  each  of  these  knowledge  development  categories,  there  will 
be  a  range  of  discrate  demonstration,  research  and  evaluation 
activities,  focused  on  different  policy,  program  and  analytical 
issues.    For  instance,  all  experimental  demonstration  projects 
have  both  process  and  impact  evaluations,  frequently  undertaken 
by  different  evaluation  agents.-    Findings  will  be  published  as 
they  become  avaij.  ble  so  that  there  will  usually  be  a  series 
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of  reports  as  evidence  accumulates*     To  organize  these  pro*- 
ducts,  each  publication  is  classified  in  one  of  the  twelve 
broad  knowledge  development  categories,  described  in  terms  of 
the  more  specific  issue,  activity  or  cluster  of  activities  to 
which  it  is  addressed,  iivith  an  identifier  of  the  product  and 
what  it  represents  relative  to  ether  products  in  the  demon- 
stration.   Hence,  the  multiple  products  under  a  knowledge 
development  activity  are  closely  interrelated  and  the  activ-- 
ities  in  each  broad  cluster  have  significant  interconnections. 

The  key  elements  in  these  two  volximes  are  the  6-month  follow- 
up  study  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  a  benefit-cost  analysis 
based  on  these  findings.    The  uncertainty  is  whether  the 
positive  short-term  effects  will  continue  or  will  be  eroded 
over  time.     The  Lasting  Impacts  of  Job  Corps  Participation, 
also  in  the  "program  evaluations"  category,  provides  the  re- 
sults of  the  followup  of  Corpsmemfaers  one  year  after  the 
survey  in  this  volxime*    It  provides  encouraging  evidence 
that  the  overall  gains  do  not  erode. 

The  Job  Corps  approach  might  be  contracted  with  the  work  e:rpe*- 
rience  approach  undertaken  under  the  supported  work  demonsti'a" 
tion  with  a  similar  client  group  and  evaluated  by  parallel 
methodologies ,    Enhanced  Work  Experience  ^  The  Sup_ported  Work 
Approach  for  Youth  in  the  "youth  work  experience**  category 
provides  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  findings  in  these 
volximes.    Likewise,  Alternative  ^ducatio^  Models-^:^Preliininary 
Findings  of  the  Job  Corps  Educational  Improvement  Effort  in 
the    education  and  training  approaches"  category  is  related 
to  the  studies  of  education  in  Job  Corps  contained  in  these 
volximes.    Employment  and  Training  for  Indochinese  Youth  in  the 
"special  needs  group"  category  indicates  the  role  of  Job  Corps 
in  serving  this  significant  segment  of  the  disadvantaged  youth 
population. 

ROBERT  TAGGART 

Admini  s  tr  ator 

Office  of  Youth  Programs 
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IHTRODUCTIOH 


Job  Corps  provides  comprehensive  servicas  including  vocational 
skills  training^  basic  education,  health  care  and  residential 
support  for  young  people  who  are  poor,  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work.     In  contrast  to  shorter--term  and  less  costly  approache 
which  serve  youth  with  less  severe  needs,  or  seek  to  provide 
stopgap  or  transitional  assistance,  the  aim  of  Job  Corps  is 
to  pei<n<*nently  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  by  improving  the  life 
time  earning  prospects  of  youth  most  in  need. 

As  part  of  a  broad-ranging  series  of  youth  employment  and 
training  initiatives,  the  Carter  Administration  and  Congress 
are  doubling  Job  Corps  to  44,000  enrollment  opportunities  or 
•'slots".  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  commitment  to  further 
improving  the  program,  testing  old  approaches  and  trying  out 
new  ones  in  order  to  make  Job  Corps  bettor  as  well  as  bigger. 

This  report  analyzes  the  performance  of  Job  Corps  in  fiscal 
1978,  the  success  of  the  expansion  effort,  as  well  as  the  needs 
and  measures  to  improve  program  components.    It  synthesizes  a 
broad  range  of  recently  completed  studies  of  Job  Corps 
operations  and  impacts.    These  studies  are  referenced  in  this 
report  and  are  available  separately  from  the  Office  of  Youth 
Programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 


PERFORMANCE  IN  FISCAL  1978 


Job  Corps  maintained  its  record  of  performance  in  fiscal  19  78. 
T'^    program  continued  to  serve  an  extremely  disadvantaged 
population.     Retention  rates  further  ivcproved.    Placement  rates 
remained  stable.     Real  annual  costs  rose  only  modestly. 

1.  Serving  Youth  Most  In  Need.    Job  Corps ^  mission  is 
"to  assist  young  persons  who  need  and  can  benefit  from  an 
unusually  intensive  program,"  and  it  has  traditionally  served 
the  most  disadvantaged  youth,  including,  in  fiscal  1978,  70 
percent  minorities,  87  percent  high  school  dropouts,  and 
almost  100  percent  poor.    There  has  been  very  little  change 
over  the  years  in  the  clientele.    Job  Corps,  thus,  remains 
the  primary  remedial  treatment  mechanism  for  economically 
disadvantaged  youth.     For  instance^  among  the  1.1  million 
participants  under  Title  I  CETA  in  fiscal  1977,  only  24,700 
economically  disadvantaged  young  persons  with  less  than  a 
high  school  education  were  served  in  classroom  training  and 
7,100  in  on-the-job  training,  compared  to  the  35,200  in 

Job  Corps. 

2.  Retention .    The  economic  and  noneconomic  benefits 
of  the  Job  Corps  experience  are  directly  related  to  the 
duration  of  stay. 

Fiscal  19  78  Terminees 
Months  in  Job  Corps       Employment  Rate       Starti-ng  Wage 


0-3 

61.1 

$2,85 

4-6 

65.6 

3.06 

7-9 

72.6 

3.16 

10  -  12 

77.3 

3.34 

13  -  15 

79  .2 

3.39 

Over  15 

79.5 

3.47 

Administrative  measures  have,  therefore,  been  taken  to 
increase  the  length  of  stay.    The  Department  of  Labor 
performance  monitoring  system  places  heavy  emphasis  on 
retention.    The  allowance  formula  gives  incentives  for 
Corpsmembers  to  stay  longer.    The  result  has  been  continuing 
improvement. 

1968        19  73        19  78 
Average  Weekly  Termination  3-9%        4,3%  3.85 

Average  Length  of  Stay  in  Months  5.5         5.6  5.7 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF 
JOB  CORPS  EHROLLEES 


Income 

Average  Family  income 

Percentage  from  families  on 
Public  Assistance 

Education 

Percentage  high  school 
dropouts 

Percent  less  than  6th  grade 
reading  achievement 

Race 

White 

Black 

Spanish- Speaking 
American  Indian 
Other  Nonwhite 
Age  of  Entry 
16  or  Under 
17 

18  -  21 
Sex 
Male 
Female 


Fiscal  1968      Fiscal  1978 


$3,300 


27 


88 
67 

30 
58 
8 
2 
1 

30 
27 
43 

72 
28 


$4,800 


33 


87 
50 

30 
55 
10 
2 
2 

24 
26 
50 

71 
29 
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3.    Placement 4    The  Job  Corps  has  achieved  high  rates  of 
positive  termi nat ion  and  placement.    In  fiscal  1978,  post- 
program  status  data  were  available  on  32,340  of  the  44,921 
terminees.    Among  these,  2,268  were  ill,  confined,  or  females 
with  family  responsibilities.    Of  the  30,072  who  were  available 
for  placement,  20,465  or  68  percent  entered  employment,  6,083 
or  20  percent  entered  education  or  training  programs,  and  1,372 
or  5  percent  entered  the  Armed  Forces. 
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TABLE  II 

JOB  CORPS  PLACEMENT  (FY  1974-FY  1977) 


Definitions: 

Available  for  Placement:    Total  number  of  Job  Corps  Placement 
and  Assistance  Records^  Forms  MA  6-78  received,  less  the  number 
who  reentered  the  program)  the  number  who  cannot  be  located  to 
determine  status;  and  the  number  who  are  ill,  confined,  or  females 
with  full-time  family  responsibilities. 


Placement  Rate;    The  percentage  of  those  available  for  place- 
ment who  are  placed  in  employment,,  in  school  or  another  training 
program,  or  in  the  military  service. 


FY  1974 

FY  1975 

FY  1976 

FY  1977 

FY  1978 

TOTAL  AVAILABLE 

34,803 

32,520 

31,523 

31,97  3 

30,072 

TOTAL  PLACED 

32,589 

29,336 

28,946 

29,605 

27,920 

PERCENTAGE 

93.6% 

90.2% 

91.8% 

92.6% 

92.8% 

EMPLOYED  AND 
WAGES  PER  HOUR 

TOTAL 

23,947 

20,408 

19,857 

20,324 

20,465 

PERCENTAGE 

68.8% 

62.7% 

63.0% 

63.  6% 

68.1% 

WAGE  PER  HOUR 

$2.26 

S2.44 

$2.57 

S2.83 

$3.10 

SCHOOL 

TOTAL 

6,530 

6,846 

7,283 

7,291 

6,083 

PERCENTAGE 

18.7% 

21.0% 

23.1% 

22.8% 

20.2% 

ARMED  FORCES 

TOTAL 

2,112 

2,082 

1,806 

1,990 

1,372 

PERCENTAGE 

6.0% 

6.4% 

5.7% 

6.2% 

4.6% 

NOTE :  Placement 

assistance 

is  extended 

to  all  former 

enrol lees. 

regardless  of  length  of  stay  in  the  program,  and  the  foregoing 
reports  cover  all  former  corpsmembers  regardless  of  length  of 
stay.     Since  placement  ratios  and  wage  rates  increase  with  length 
of  stay,  the  record  for  program  completers  is  even  better  than 
shown  above. 
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4.     Cost  Performance.     The  unit  costs  for  the  Job  Corps 
operations  rose  slightly  in  real  terms  in  fiscal  1978. 
Total  Job  Corps  program  outlays  per  corpsmember  year  (exclud- 
ing the  capital  costs  related  to  expansion  and  to  previously 
deferred  health  and  safety  improvements  in  existing  centers) r 
were  510,253  in  fiscal  1978  compared  to  $7,970  in  fiscal  1972 
and  $8,312  in  fiscal  196  8.     In  constant  dollars,  the  total 
Corpsmember  year  cost  in  1978  was  a  third  below  that  in  1968, 

The  law  now  permits  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  increase  center 
operating  costs  to  of fset    inflation.     In  the  1970's,  outlays 
were  reduced  by  postponing  all  expenditures  which  could  be 
delayed,  for  instance,  outlays  for  educational  materials  or 
recreation  equipment.     In  1978,  there  was  a  reversal  of  the 
long-term  down-trend  in  real  costs ,  to  some  ex\;ent  to  meet 
these  previously  postponed  needs.    As  a  planning  estimate,  it 
is  projected  that  the  annualized  unit  costs  excluding  capital 
will  be  maintained  at  $10,500  in  1978  dollars  with  adjustments 
for  inflation. 

* 

JOB  CORPS  COSTS 
1966  -  1978 


Applied 

Applied  Funding 
Applied         Funding  Excluding 
Funding         Excluding      Corps-    Capital  Per 
E;^cluding      Capital         member  Corpsmember 
Capital  (1978  $)        Years  Year 


Applied 
Funding 
Excluding 
Capital  Per 
Corpsmember 
Year 
(1978  $) 


FY  1966 

$189.9 

$376.0 

18,146 

$10,465 

$20,723 

1968 

303.8 

561.6 

36,549 

8,312 

15,  364 

1970 

166.6 

275.8 

19,195 

8,679 

14,369 

1972 

179.8 

276.2 

22,560 

7,970 

12,242 

1974 

163.7 

213.4 

18,954 

8,6  37 

11,260 

1976 

174,  3 

196.7 

20,213 

8,623 

9,732 

1978 

2  34.7 

2  34.7 

22,891 

10,253 

10,253 
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Impact  assessments 


Major  evaluations  have  been  completed  in  the  last  year 
documenting  in  a  rigorous  fashion  both  the  economic  and 
noneconomic  impacts  of  Job  Corps; 

1*    Employment  and  Earnings  Impacts.    The  labor  market 
experiences  of  a  large  sample  o?  19  77  enrollees  and  a 
control  group  of  non participants  were  compared  during  a 
followup  period  averaging  7  months  after  termination* 
(Evaluation  of  the  Economic  Impact  of  the  Job  Corps  Program* 
Mathematica  Policy  Research.    Office  of  Youth  Programs 
Report  Number  7.     February  1979)  *    Impacts  on  labor  force 
participation,  employment,  hours  of  work  and  wages  were 
measured*    The  evidence  indicates  that  there  is  a  readjustment 
period  of  several  months  during  which  Corpsmembers  have  a 
less  favorable  experience  than  control  group  members,  but  that 
by  the  7-month  point,  the  favorable  employment  and  earnings 
impacts  of  Job  Corps  predominate* 

At  the  7  month  point.    Job  Corps  terminees  had  a  labor  force 
participation  rate  of  82  percent,  four  percentage  points 
above  the  comparison  group;  27  percent  were  employed 
full-time  as  contrasted  with  24  percent  of  controls;  weekly 
earnings  were  $49  compared  to  $45*    The  gains  were  even  more 
significant  for  completers*    Among  male  completers,  the  labor 
force  participation  rate  was  10  percentage  points  higher  than 
for  controls;  14  percent  more  were  employed  full-time;  most 
critically,  ear^^ngs  per  week  were  $23  higher* 

2*    Reducing  Criminal  Activity  and  Dependency*    Job  Corps 
significantly  reduces  youth  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency* 
The  participants,  who  are  selected  because  of  their  severe 
needs,  are  a  high  risk  group*    Among  male  enrollees,  45  percent 
report  previous  arrests  with  nearly  three  in  ten  having  con- 
victions and  one  in  six  with  a  prison  or  jail  record*  A 
fifth  of  females  report  previous  arrssts  and  a  tenth  have  con- 
victions *     (An  Examination  of  Job  Corps  Participation* 
Mathematica  Policy  Research*    Office  of  Youth  Programs  Report 
Number  8*    February  1977)  *    Yet  these  youth  do  well  in  the 
Joib  Corps  setting*    A  recent  study  has  shown  that  previous 
offenders  improve  more  than  other  Corpsmembers  in  gaining  job 
seeking  skills  and  joib  development,  in  altering  nutrition  and 


stnMRV  cr  MUM  fimdiuss  for  ovzmxl  impacts  of  job  cOftPS 


For  All 


(2) 

FOC  All 

in  thfl  Abttoct 

ot  Job  C&tpi 


(2) 

DifftccnttftI 

For  All 
Enrol  l*«s 
(l>  *  <2) 


CiirlliiLa  l«iboc  supply  in 
prior  to  int«nri«if 

•  tn  iMbor  forcft 

•  &iC>loy«d 

«  ^loy«d  fgii  tis« 

«  Earning* 

la  ailitAry  during  vmJc  prior 
to  int«rvi«v 

AducAtioA  ^  trMning  i&  vt«k 
prior  to  int«rvi«tf 

•  Ih  Hif  li  ■chool-'^ 

•  Jn  eoll*9ft^ 

•  Bam  High  BCbool  diplcmA 
or  CEO  . 

•  tn  training  proqraa- 

D*    HUBb*r  of  Qov«B  in  ■ix^nonth 
period 


•  For  job  opportunity^ 

•  For  #due«tlon  or  trtining^ 
«  All  n)v#t  ogt^idt  city- 


P«rc«iit  of  tlm«  hAving  t^rious 
hMlth  ptobl««s 

F.    p«rc«0t  of  tint  r«c«iving  public 


"^,816 
0.451 
0*270 
14.05 
$49*04 


0*05^ 


0*043 
0*027 

0*207 
0*049 


0*203 
0*071 
0*3£2 


0.042 


o.rre 

0.429 
0*22£ 

n.53 

$44*64 


0*03) 


0.083 
0*017 

0.151 
0*030 


0*024 
0*012 
0*089 


0*050 


0.030 
0.012 
0*034 
1.32 
$4*30 


0.019 


-0*040 
O.OlO 

0*05£ 
0*019 


0*X34 
0*059 
0.273 


-o.ooe 


(4) 
CstiMt#d 
f«rcttnt4g« 
Xvpact 
For  All 
Enrollttt 
<3>  *  ah  y 


100 


5t 
3t 
14 1 

lot 
lot 


50t 


*40t 
59t 

37t 
£3t 


7£7t 
49  2 1 
307t 


-l£t 


•  Ct«h  v«lf  «r« 

•  Food  Stupt 

•  Public  bouting 

P«rc«nt  of  tiA«  rcctiving  oth«r 
tr4nsf«rB 


0*035 
0*213 
0*103 


0*056 
0*253 
0*149 


-0*021 
^0*040 
-0.019 


-33t 
-l£t 
-13 1 


•  Un««iploY»«nt  Inxoranc* 

•  Mork«rB*  Cottp«ru«tion 


0*003 
0*001 


0*010 
0.002 


-O.007 
-O*D0l 


-70t 
-50t 


H*   PATticipttion  in  xtrug/tlcohol 
trutaitnt  program  p«r  ■ix-month 

period  0*015  0*020 

I.    iiuite  of  «rr«BtB  p«r  ■ix'month 

period  0*113  0*176 


-0*013 


-0.0S3 


^46t 


-36t 


Source :    Evaluation  of  the  Economic  Impact  of  the  Job  Corps 
Program:    First  Followu*-Up  Report*    M a thema ti c a 
Policy  Research*    Office  of  Youth  Programs  Report 
Number  7*  February  1979* 
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health  habits,  and  in  setting  long-term  goals.     Female  ex- 
offenders,  in  particular,  benefit  significantly.     (The  Non- 
economic  Impacts  of  Job  Corps,  Abt  Associates.    Office  of 
Youth  Programs  Report  Number  9.  February  1979). 

Among  all  Job  Corps  enrollees,  there  is  a  significant 
reduction  in  crime  both  during  the  period  of  enrollment  and 
upon  termination.    The  arrest  rate  over  6  months  of  enrollment 
is  one-fifth  that  experienced  in  the  6  months  prior  to  enroll- 
ment.   The  number  of  arrests  per  hundred  Corpsmembers  in  the 
7  months  after  termination  is  three-fifths  that  of  a  control 
group.     In  fact,  the  es_timated.__savings  in  victimization, 
court  and  corrections  costs  equal  about  one-half  the  total 
cost  of  Job  Corps.     (A  Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Benefits 
and  Costs  of  the  Job  Corps  After  Seven  Months  of  Postprogram 
Followup.     Mathematica  Policy  Research.    Office  of  Youth 
Programs  Report  Number  10.  February  1979)  . 

Job  Corps  reduces  dependency.     In  the  7  months  after  termina- 
tion, the  percent  of  time  on  welfare  is  reduced  by  two-fifths. 
The  receipt  of  food  stamps,  public  housing  benefits,  unemploy- 
ment and  workers  compensation  all  decline.    The  resulting 
savings  are  quite  significant,  amounting  to  roughly  $250  per 
Corpsmember  in  the  7  months  following  termination.  Projected 
into  the  future  with  the  assumption  of  a  fade-out  of  14  percent 
each  year  and  discounted  at  5  percent,  the  reductions  per 
Corpsmember  have  a  present  value  of  $1130.    In  other  words r 
reductions  in  transfer  payments  offset  a  substantial  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  program. 

3,    Other  Impacts.    There  are  other  positive  impacts  from 
the  Job  Corps  experience.    Educational  attainment  and  achieve- 
ment are  improved.     Seven  months  after  termination,  participants 
are  two-fifths  more  likely  to  have  a  high  school  diploma  or 
GED  than  nonparticipants  -  the  results  of  Job  Corps  education 
programs.    The  proportions  enrolled  in  college  and  training 
programs  are  three-fifths  higher. 

Another  very  significant  impact  is  on  mobility.    Since  many 
Corpsmembers  previously  lived  in  poverty  areas r  relocation 
can  be  a  key  to  their  future.    The  Job  Corps  is  frequently  the 
first  experience  away  from  home.     In  the  7  months  after  termina- 
tion, participants  were  seven  times  as  likely  to  have  moved 
in  search  of  job  opportunities. 


There  are  attitudinal  changes  underlying  these  more  visible 
impacts*  Youth  who  remain  in  centers  more  than  90  days 
improve  in  job  seeking  skills ,  subsequent  job  satisfaction, 
attitudes  toward  authority,  self-esteem,  nutri'..ion  behavior 
family  relations  and  use  of  leisure  time*  (The  Noneconomic 
Impacts  of  the  Job  Corps,  Abt  Associates*  Office  of  youth 
Programs  Report  Number  9*    February  1979)  * 

4*    Benefit-Cost  Estimates*    The  substantial  impacts  of 
Job  Corps  are  the  result  of  substantial  investments  per 
enrollee*    A  basic  policy  Issue  is  whether  the  benefits  to 
participants  and  society  are  worth  the  cost. 

One  technique  for  addressing  this  issue  is  benefit/cost 
analysis  which  seeks  to  quantify  impacts  in  dollars  and  cents 
terms,  to  project  them  into  tho  future,  and  to  compare  their 
present  value  with  direct  and  foregone  costs*    If  the  present 
value  of  benefits  exceeds  costs ,  or  the  benefit/cost  ratio  is 
greater  than  1*0,  the  social  investment  is  profitable* 

There  is  a  long  history  of  benefit/cost  analyses  of  Job  Corps 
leaving  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the  rate  of  return 
on  the  Job  Corps  investment,  but  even  more,  about  the  feasibility 
of  the  benefit/cost  methodology*    Benefit/cost  estimates  from 
different  data  sources  and  even  from  the  same  ones  have  varied 
markedly  depending  on  assumptions*    The  methods  of  measuring  net 
impacts  have  had  serious  deficiencies*    There  are  inherent 
uncertainties  in  projecting  benefits  into  the  f uture r  and 
necessary  assumptions  about  the  most  appropriate  discount  rates 
for  translating  the  projected  benefits  into  current  values* 
Many  impacts  are  difficult  to  quantify  and  price*     In  other 
words,  the  uncertainties  tend  to  undermine  the  precision  which 
the  benefit/cost  technique  seeks  to  bring  to  the  analysis  of 
program  effectiveness.     (Considerations  In  Cost^Benefit  Analysis 
of  Job  Corps  f  Office  of  ?outh  :'^rograms  Report  Nuiriber  4, 
January  1979)  * 

Recognizing  these  uncertainties f  benefit/cost  analysis  may  be 
useful  in  assessing  in  a  general  way  whether  the  program  impacts 
justify  the  costs*    The  comprehensive  impact  evaluation  of 
Job  Corps  includes  benefit/cost  estimates  based  on  varying 
assumptions  using  the  experience  after  7  months  of  post-program 
follow--  up: 
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Estimated  Benefit/ 


Cost  Ratio 


1. 


Net  benefits  assumed  to  fade  out  at 
14  percent  per  year;  discount  rate 
of  3  percent. 


1.15 


2. 


Net  benefits  assumed  to  fade  out  at 
14  percent;  discount  rate  of 
5  percent. 


1.05 


3. 


Net  benefits  assumed  to  fade  out  at 
14  per  year;  discount  rate  of 
10  percent. 


.88 


4. 


Net  benefits  assumed  not  to  fade 
out;  discount  rate  of  10  percent. 


3.12 


It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  analysis  giv^en  i;his  range  of 
possible  benefit/cost  estimates  than  Job  Corps  is  a  profitable 
public  investment. 

"The  principal  issue  is  whether  the  investment  in  Job 
Corps  is  economically  efficient  -  specifically,  does 
society  have  more  goods  and  services  at  its  disposal 
because  of  the  investment  in  Job  Corps,  or  would  it  be 
better  off  if  the  resources  devoted  to  the  program  were 
used  for  alternative  purposes?    The  results  of  this 
analysis  suggest  that  public  investment  in  Job  Corps 
is  efficient,    our  benchmark  estiiaate  is  that  the 
present  value  of  benefits  exceeds  costs  by  $251  per 
corpsmerriber  or  by  approxiKsately  5  percent  of  costs." 

(A  Comparative  Evaluation  of  the  Benefits  and  Costs 
of  the  Job  Corps  After  Seven  Months  o£  Postprogram 
Follcw-UpJ .     Mathematica  Policy  Research ^  Office  of 
Youth  Programs  Report  Number  10.    February  1979). 
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EXPANSION 


In  doubling  Job  Corps  to  44,000  slots ,  there  were  several 
basic  goals,    A  primary  aim  was  to  move  as  rapidly  as 
feasible,  recognizing  the  difficulties  of  acquiring 
centers,  preparing  them  for  occupancy,  and  phasing^-up 
enrollments  at  a  reasonable  pace.    Prior  to  expansion, 
the  geographic  distribution  of  centers  did  not  match 
the  distribution  of  poor  youth,  so  the  additional 
capacity  was  sought  in  areas  which  were  underrepresented. 
Expansion  offered  the  possibility  of  achieving  greater 
diversity  and  balance  in  the  types  of  centers  and  in  center 
contractors.    Finally,  every  effort  was  made  to  secure 
and  prepare  facilities  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
The  record  in  achieving  these  goals  is  as  follows: 

1.     Timing  of  Expansion 

It  was  initially  planned  that  Job  Corps  would  expand 
to  35,000  on-board- strength  by  the  end  of  fiscal  197B,  and 
to  44,000  by  the  middle  of  fiscal  1979, 

The  rate  of  expansion  of  center  capacity  has  been 
slower  than  anticipated.    The  necessary  sites  were  identified 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  197B,  bat  there  were  delays  in 
acquisition  in  several  cases.    Even  more  critical  were  the 
lags  in  construction  and  rehabilitation  in  order  to  prepare 
the  centers  for  occupancy.    Finally,  the  fiscal  1979  Job 
Corps  budget  did  not  provide  adequate  funds  to  maintain 
the  on-board-strength  initially  projected,  and  full  resources 
will  be  utilized  to  achieve  the  present  goal  of  30,^00 
Corpsmenider  years  in  fiscal  1979  and  42,000  in  fiscal  19B0. 
This  projection  is  based  on  an  on-^board'-strength  of  30,000 
by  the  mid-point  of  fiscal  1979  and  36,000  by  the  end,  with 
full  expansion  completed  in  mid  fiscal  19 BO, 
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End-of -Quarter 
Expansion  Timetable 


Accomplished 
1977 


III 
IV 


197  8 


Projected 
1979 


1980 


Available 

Center  Slots         Center  On-Board 
Acquired  Capacity  Strength 


I  20,700  20,700  19,453 

II  23,275  20,961  20,916 

25,850  21,555  21,088 

28,245  22,225  21,625 


I  31,000  22,455  21,997 

II  33,000  24,407  23,394 

III  35,000  24,918  24,868 

IV  37,000  26,409  25,510 


I  40,000  27,000  24,795 

II  42,000  33,050  30,400 

III  44,000  37,150  34,800 

IV  44,000  40,200  36  ,000 


I  44,000  44,000  42,000 

II  44,000  44,000  44,000 
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There  were  three  plannod  ^^proaches:    Firsts  expansion 
of  the  capacity  of  existing  centers;  second/  establishment 
of  off-center  programs  with  little  or  no  capital  costs; 
and  third/  acquisition  and  rehabilitation  of  new  facilities. 
It  was  recognized  that  many  centers  could  readily  absorb 
small  increases  iu  capacity  Wj.th  relatively  small  capital 
outlays.    Forty-seven  centers  were  expanded  adding  a  total 
of 3, 150  slots.    However^  two  centers  were  reduced  in  size 
because  of  serious  problems  with  facilities.    The  net 
expansion  was  2/400. 

In  order  to  provide  a  wider  range  of  opportunities  for  Corpsmembers 
the  Job  Corps  established  an  Advanced  Career  Training  Program  in 
College  and  an  Industry  woric  Experience  Program.    By  th'j  end  of 
the  expansion  these  off-center  programs  will  contain  over  2/800 
slots/  and  they  accounted  for  1423  on-board- strength  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1978. 


By  far  the  biggest  portion  of  the  Job  Corps  expansion, 
however/  was  through  the  acquisition  of  new  facilities. 
Over  100  locations  were  identified  and  surveyed  to  find 
the  50  sites  which  would  provide  the  best  facilities  and 
locations  for  Job  Corps  and  would  be  acceptable  to 
community  leadership. 

2.     Geographic  Distribution 

The  best  single  measure  of  need  for  Job  Corps 
is  the  number  of  16-21  year^olds  living  in  poverty. 
Prior  to  the  expansion^  there  was  a  significant  mismatch 
between  the  distribution  of  job  Corps  centers  and  of 
poor  youth.    The  New  England  region  ha<!  no  cent^^rs  while 
the  Northwest  and  Rocky  Mountain  regions/  which  each  had 
approximately  the  same  proportions  of  the  nation's  poor 
youth/  together  contained  a  fifth  of  all  slots.  Expansion 
waS/  therefore/  targetaS  for  areas  with  an  underrepresentation 
relative  to  need.     There  was  significant  success  in  balancing 
need  and  capacity* 
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DISTRIBUTIOM  OF  NEED  AND  CAPACITY 


Region 


I 

(Boston) 

II 

(New  York) 

III 

(Philadelphia 

IV 

(Atlanta) 

V 

(Chicago) 

VI 

(Dallas) 

VII 

(Kansas  city) 

VIII 

(Denver) 

IX 

(San  Francisco) 

X 

(Seattle) 

Percent  of 

Poor  Youtli  Percent  of  Percent  of 


Age  16-21 
(1975  census 
Data) 

Capacity 

Before 

Expansion 

Capacity 

After 

Expansion 

3.6 

0 

J .  6 

3.4 

4.3 

7.6 

9.1 

9.5 

12.0 

24.1 

20.3 

22.3 

17.2 

11.8 

10.8 

15.4 

21.8 

15.4 

4.7 

3.4 

4.4 

3.1 

11.4 

7.1 

11.3 

7.5 

9.4 

3.1 

9.6 

6.4 
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3.    Mix  and  Balance  of  Enrollment  Opportunities. 


The  expansion  provided  an  opportunity  to  alter 
the  mix  and  balance  of  centers.    An  immediate  issue  was 
center  size.     There  were  several  arguments  for  larger 
centers.     The  effort  to  secure  and  develop  four  250 
enrollee  centers  is  roughly  four  times  that  of  one  1000 
enrollee  center.     Federal  administrative  burdens  for  large 
centers  are  commensurately  lighter.    There  are  economies  in 
rehabilitation  and  pre^activation.    Large  centers  otter 
greater  possibilities  for  advanced  training.    There  are 
some  economies  of  scale  in  operation,  at  least  up  to 
the  250-300  enrollee  level.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
a  number  of  arguments  for  smaller  centers.     In  many  ways, 
they  are  easier  to  manage  and  operate.    Greater  diversity 
and  geographic  distribution  are  possible  with  more  centers. 
Employment  and  earnings  gains  of  participants  in  large 
centers  appear  to  be  somewhat  less  than  for  participants 
in  small  and  medium  sized  centers  according  to  the 
recent  7-month  followup.    While  different  sizes  are 
appropriate  in  different  circumstances,  it  is  believed 
that  on  balance  the  most  effective  scale  of  operation 
is  between  250  and  750.    Half  of  the  additional  centers 
are,  therefore,  in  the  251-500  capacity  range.  Overall, 
centers  with  251-750  enrollees  increased  from  a  third  to 
over  half  of  total  center  capacity. 


Number 


Percent  of  Total 
Center  Capacity 


Center  size 

0  -  250 
251  -  500 
501  -  750 
751  + 


Before 
Expansion 


40 
13 
4 
4 


After 
Expansion 

56 
38 
12 
4 


Before 
Expansion 


36 
21 
12 
32 


After 
Expansioi 

29 
34 
18 
18 


"  16  " 
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There  are  two  fundamental  types  of  Job  Corps  centers: 

(1)     Contract  centers  operated  by  for-profit 
corporations,  nonprofit  organizations  and  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies;  and  (2)  Civilian  Conservation  Centers 
administered  by  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
in  national  parks  and  forests  and  on  other  public  lands* 
The  conservation  centers  tend  to  be  smaller,  with  an  average 
enrollment  capacity  of  220  in  fiscal  1978  compared  to  530 
for  contract  centers*     Traditionally,  the  conservation 
centers  have  worked  with  less  educated  youth,  almost 
totally  males*    Union  operated  programs  were  concentrated 
in  these  centers  and  there  was  an  emphasis  on  useful  work 
experience  on  public  lands*    These  distinctions  have  been 
reduced  somewhat  with  the  coeding  of  some  CCCs#  the 
extension  of  union  programs  to  contract  centers,  and  more 
balanced  assignment  policies*    Because    the  newly 
implemented  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  met  many 
conservation  needs,  and  because  Agriculture  and  Interior 
were  under  tight  staff     ceilings,  the  number  of 
conservation  centers  was  expanded  only  modestly;  CCCs 
accounted  for  a  fourth  of  all  slots  at  the  beginning  of  the 
expansion  but  will  account  for  only  a  sixth  at  the  end* 

Another  goal  in  the  expansion  was  to  increase  coeducational 
capacity  in  order  to  meet  the  mandate  that  as  rapidly  as 
feasible,  50  percent  of  enrollment  be  female*    Of  the  new 
centers  funded,  all  will  be  coeducational*     It  is  estimated 
that  there  will  be  capacity  for  a  40  percent  female  share 
at  the  end  of  the  expansion* 

A  final  goal  was  to  provide  for  increased  services  to 
handicapped  youth*    A  center  in  each  region  has  been 
designated  for  special  emphasis  efforts  for  the  handicapped* 
In  rehabilitating  all  new  centers,  accessibility  for  the 
handicapped  has  been  considered* 

4*    Diversifying  Center  Operators*    The  operation 
of  a  Job  Corps  center  is  a  substantial  enterprise  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  expertise*    The  Civilian  Conservation 
Centers  are  operated  by  Federal  staff  under  direction  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior*    The  re- 
maining centers  are  operated  under  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Labor  by  prof itmaking  firms,  governmental 
agencies  and  community  based  organizations*    There  are 
carefully  developed  procedures  for  selecting  these 
contractors  either  through  an  open  competition,  a  more  narrow 
choice  among  minority-owned^ 8a  firms r  or  sole  source 
arrangements  with  nonprofit  groups  or  government  agencies 
of  demonstrated  effectiveness*    Within  these  categories, 
selection  is  governed  by  detailed  rules  to  assure 
objectivity  and  fairness  in  the  award  of  contracts* 
Operators  had  to  be  selected  for  each,  new  center*  Moreover, 
existing  center  contracts  are  ordin  ar ily  rebid  every  2  years  * 
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Prior  to  expansion,  the  majority  of  contract  centers  were 
operated  by  five  major  corporations  which  had  become  involved 
in  Job  Corps  in  the  1960s*     Public  schools,  universities. 
State  departments  of  education,  and  nonprofit  agencies 
operated  most  of  the  rest*     In  the  expansion  to  date,  there 
has  been  a  redistribution  away  from  centers  operated 
by  departments  of  education,  schools  and  universities  and 
.there  has  been  a  proliferation  of  for-profit  contractors 
including  one  8a.     In  the  not-for-profit  group,  there  were 
identified  and  contracted  as  of  January  15,  1979,  three 
Indian^operated  centers,  two  run  by  community  based  groups, 
two  by  unions,  and  two  by  prime  sponsors.    Arrangements  for 
an  additional  Indian  center  and  three  centers  operated 
by  national  community  based  groups  are  in  the  advanced 
stages  under  sole  source  contracting;  this  will 
significantly  increase  the  share  of  not-for-prof its  * 

PercenT:  of  Contract  Centers 

As  of 

Before  Expansion  January  15,1979 

Departments  of  Education,  24%  17% 

Schools  and  Universities 

Five  Mujor  Corporations  58  58 

Other  for  Profit  3  11 

Other  Not-for-Profit  15  14 

Indian  Groups  3  5 

Community  Based  6  3 
Organizations 

Unions  6  3 

Prime  Sponsors  0  3 
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5*    Minimizing  Job  Corps  Expansion  Costs ^  Costs  have 
been  a  concern  throughout  the  expansion*    A  factor  in  the 
initial  decision  to  develop  a  significant  number  of  off- 
center  slots  was  the  savings  in  expenditures  for 
acquisition  and  rehabilitation*    Expansion  of  existing 
capacity  was  also  seen  as  an  economical  measure*  Purchase 
and  preparation  of  new  centers  was  recognized  as  an 
expensive  undertaking*    Based' on  the  experience  of  the 
original  buildup  of  Job  Corps  in  1965^1967  the 
capital  costs  (excluding  equipment) ,  were  originally  pro- 
jected in  1977  at  about  $4,000  per  slot*    With  the 
inflation  of  construction  and  property  costs,  new  center 
expansion  has  cost  $109  million  or  $6,227  per  slot* 
Equipment  for  new  capacity  has  averaged  $2,000  per  slot 
as  originally  projected  or  a  total  of  $34  million* 
Finally,  preactivation  costs  associated  with  maintaining 
a  center  (paying  utilities,  security  costs  and  the  like) 
and  its  staff  during  preparation  for  opening  and  during 
the  necessarily  gradual  phase-up  in  operations  have  averaged 
a  little  under  $2000  per  slot  as  originally  projected,  or 
$33  million  overall* 

Total  nonrecurring  expansion  costs  are  thus  projected 

to  be  $176  million  for  22,000  slots  (including  off-center 

programs,  expansion  in  existing  centers,  and  new  center 

development)*    With  an  expenditure  of  $8,100  per  slot, 

it  is  critical  that  the  expanded  operations  continue 

for  a  number  of  years  in  order  to  amortize  the  investment* 
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ErJc  on 


IMPROVItiG  JOB  CORPS 
COMPOMEMTS 


Job  Corps  is  the  most  complex  of  all  Federal  employment 
and  training  programs  because  it  is  so  con4)rehensive 
in  its  treatment*    Years  of  experimentation  and  develop- 
ment have  yielded  a  set  of  procedures  and  approaches 
which,  on  the  average,  work  quite  well*    Yet  there  is 
room  for  improvement*    Belt-tightening  in  previous 
years  which  led  to  many  necessary  economies  also  pro- 
duced some  cutbacks  in  essential  services*     The  expan- 
sion of  Federal  employment  and  training  opportunities 
for  youth  provides  opportunities  for  useful  linkages 
as  well  as  alternatives  for  youth  who  might  be  served 
by  Job  Corps*    Labor  market  changes  have  created  needs 
for  new  vocational  skills  while  making  others  obsolete* 
New  training  and  educction  methods  have  been  developed 
in  the  last  decade  wJ^ch  might  be  applied  in  Job  Corps* 
Youth  of  today  are  different  in  some  ways  than  those  in 
the  mid-1960 's,  and  some  changes  in  Job  Corps  approaches 
may  be  required*     In  order  to  identify  problem  areas 
and  needs  for  change,  there  has  been  a  massive  effort 
to  assess  every  aspect  of  Job  Corps  performance,  to 
initiate  corrective  actions  where  the  answers  are  clear- 
cut    and  experimental  programs  to  learn  what  will  work 
better* 

1*     Recruiting  and  Screening*     The  Job  Corps  is 
targeted  for  the  14-  through  21-year-old  youth  who  *'is 
economically  disadvantaged  or  is  a  member  of  a  family 
which  is  economically  disadvantaged,  and  who  requires 
additional  education,  training  or  intensive  counseling 
and  related  assistance  in  order  to  secure  and  hold  mean- 
ingful employment,  participate  successfully  in  regular 
school  work,  qualify  for  other  suitable  training  programs 
or  satisfy  Armed  Forces  requirements*"  Recruiting 
mechanisms  are  needed  to  make  eligible  youth  aware  of 
Job  Corps  opportunities,  while  the  screening  system  is 
to  assure  that  applicants  need  an*^  can  benefit  from  the 
extensive  services  offered* 

The  program  characteristics  data  indicate  that  the  re- 
cruiting and,  screening  mechanisms  produce  the  type  of 
enrollees  for  whom  the  program  is  intended*    On  the 
average,  an  extremely  disadvantaged  group  is  served* 
Detailed  information  from  enrollee  surveys  confirms 
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program  data.    In  the  6  months  prior  to  enrollment,  a 
fourth  of  Job  Corps  meinbers  were  living  alone  or  with 
relatives  other  than  their  parents  and  less  than  half 
were  living  with  two  parents.    Their  earnings  in  the 
previous  6  months  averaged  only  $711.    More  than  nine 
of  ten  were  from  families  below  the  poverty  level  for 
the  last  6  months.    Three-fifths  of  their  families  were 
receiving  some  public  assistance.    A  youth  who  is  living 
alone  and  unemployed  is^  by  definition,  economically 
disadvantaged,  and  it  would  be  possible  for  "transi- 
torily" poor  youth  to  qualify  for  assistance  and  to 
need  it.    However,  the  survey  of  enrollees  indicates 
that  three  of  five  recruits  were  in  poor  families  at 
age  15;  in  other  words ^  most  were  trapped  in  a  cycle 
of  poverty. 

The  employability  of  enrollees  is  extremely  limited. 
They  average  9.8  grades  of  education  compared  to  12.2 
for  the  U.S.  population;  only  13  percent  have  completed 
high  school.    Nearly  a  fourth  have  applied  for  and  been 
rejected  by  the  TVrmed  Forces.     A  third  have  never  held 
a  job  of  20  hours  work  per  week  for  more  than  one  month. 
In  the  6  months  prior  to  enrollment^  only  64  percent 
held  any  job.    Much  of  this  employment  was  in  work 
experience  and  training  programs,  in  which  30  percent 
previously  participated.    Nearly  two-fifths  reported 
having  been  arrested  previously  and  a  fourth  convicted. 
(An  Examination  of  Job  Corps  Participation.    Mathemati ca 
Policy  Research.    Office  of  Youth  Programs  Report 
Number  8.     February  1979) 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  enrollees  are  in  the 
intended  client  group  of  Job  Corps,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  some  could  be  better  served  by  alternative  means, 
and  whether  equitable  and  efficient  procedures  could 
be  introduced  to  make  this  determination.    There  are 
two  contradictory  concerns  over  recruiting  and  screening 
procedures: 

(1)  There  is  legitimate  concern  over  "red  tape"  and 
paperwork.    To  increase    recruiting    through  CETA^ 
it  would  make  sense  to  simplify  procedures  and  make 
them  compatible  with  those  used  elsewhere; 

(2)  On  the  assxamption  that  greater  selectivity  could 
reduce  dropout  rates,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  pro- 
cedures should  he  made  more  selective. 


Both  these  concerns  must  be  considered  in  the  reexami- 
nation and  pilot  testing  of  recruiting  and  screening 
procedures,  a  process  which  is  currently  underway. 

The  need  for  active  recruitment  and  outreach  will  in- 
crease with  the  size  of  Job  Corps.     Recruiting  efforts 
have  consistently  produced  enrollments  to  fill  the 
22,000  slots  averaged  in  the  1970's,  but  it  is  un- 
certain what  success  there  will  be  in  meeting  expanded 
enrollment  requirements.    At  any  point  in, time,  there 
are  approximately  350,000  youth -age  16  through  21  who 
are  poor,  out  of  school,  not  a  high  school  graduate 
and  not  employed.    There  are  approximately  one  half  a 
million  dropouts  who  are  not  employed  who  meet  the 
economically  disadvantaged  criteria  (for  which  the 
income  standard  is  somewhat  higher -than  the  poverty 
level).    Over  the  course  of    a    year,  there  is  a  flow 
into  and  out  of  this  category,  so  the  number  eligible 
for  Job  Corps  at  some  point  is  more  than  half  a  inillion. 
It  is  unknown,  however,  what  proportion  of  these  youth 
would  be  willing  to  enter  Job  Corps  and  could  benefit 
from  its  comprehensive  services.    Job  Corps  has  previously 
operated  at  the  44,000  level,  at  a  point  in  time  when 
the  military  was  recruiting  many  more  economically  dis- 
advantaged youth,  when  unemployment  was  extremely  low, 
when  females  represented  a  smaller  proportion  of  enroll- 
ment, and  when  turnover  was  higher  requiring  more  re- 
cruiting annually.    Theoretically,  the  44,000  slot 
level  would  appear  to  be  reasonable*    To  date,  the 
backlog  of  applicants  has  grown  since  the  expansion 
was  begun. 

OBS  Backlog 
First  Quarter  1977  21,625  7,031 


First  Quarter  1978  25,510  6,932 

First  Quarter  1979  24,795  10,139 

The  problems  are  more  likely  to  be  selective  than  general. 
There  are  likely  to  be  some  difficulties  in  regions 
which  do  not  have  extensive  experience  recruiting  for 
Job  Corps  which  now  have  centers  to  be  filled.  There 
is  a  need  to  increase  recruiting  of  women  and  poor 
white  youth.    Whites  make  up  more  than  half  of  poor 


youth  age  14  to  21  but  less  than  a  third  of  Job  Corps 
enrollees*    Likewise,  females  represent  SS  percent  of 
the  poor  age  14  to  21,  but  only  29  percent  of  enrollees, 
down  from  31  percent  in  fiscal  1977  even  though  coedu^ 
cational  capacity  expanded*     The  female  backlog  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1978  per  slot  filled  by  females  was 
18  percent,  whereas  for  males  the  backlog  was  24  per- 
cent of  slots  filled  by  males*     In  the  next  2  years,  as 
enrollment  opportunities  for  females  increase 
targeted  outreach  efforts  will  be  necessary* 

It  does  not  appear  that  current  efforts  have  a  major 
impact  on  recruitment*    Among  all  enrollees,  63  percent 
report  first  having  heard  of  Job  Corps  from  friends  and 
relatives*    Only  17  percent  heard  first  from  the 
Employment  Service,  11  percent  from  advertisements  or 
articles  and  the  remainder  from  schools,  probation 
officers,  and  other  sources*     Since  the  Employment 
Service  is  the  primary  intake  mechanism,  half  of  the 
enrollees  receive  most  of  their  information  fron  :his 
source  yet  two-fifths  still  receive  most  of  their  infor- 
mation from  friends  and  relatives*    On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  little  evidence  of  ^'deceptive  advertising*' 
which  is  a  danger  when  recruitment  is  emphasized*  Nine 
of  ten  enrollees  rate  job  training  and  education  in  Job 
Corps  as  **about  the  same"  or  "better  than"  expected  and 
only  relative  toallowances  and  food  are  expectations 
not  met. 

Two  potential  sources  of  referrals  are  the  CETA  prime 
sponsors  and  the  TVrmed  Forces  recruiting  network*  New 
policies  were  developed  and  implemented  to  require  re-- 
ferrals  to  Job  Corps  under  the  Youth  Community  Con- 
servation and  Improvement  Projects  (YCCIP)  and  Youth 
Employment  and  Training  Programs  (YETP) *     If  necessary, 
referral  targets  could  be  placed  on  each  prime  sponsor 
since  each  year  thousands  of  Job  Corps  eligible  youth 
are  nonpositively  terminated  from  other  CETA  programs* 
There  is  also  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  utilize  Armed  Forces  Examining  and  Extrance  Stations 
as  a  recruiting  source*    These  arrangements  are  currently 
being  implemented  on  a  pilot  basis  for  four  centers* 


The  low  level  of  pay  and  allowances  has  been  an  impedi- 
ment to  recruiting*     The  Job  Corps  enrollee  initially 
receives  only  $30  monthly*     In  contrast,  a  residential 
enrollee  in  the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps  receives 
$116  a  week  in  gross  wages  and  pays  $21  a  week  for  room 
and  board  leaving  $380  monthly  before  taxes*    Many  youth 
who  need  Job  Corps  services  could  be  expected  to  prefer 
cash  in  the  pocket  to  the  possible  longer-term  benefits 
of  education  and  training*     Implementation  of  the 
Congressionally  mandated  increase  in  pay  and  allowances 
when  funds  are  available  should  improve  the  attractive- 
ness of  Job  Corps* 

2*    Vocational  Training*    Vocational  training  is 
the  heart  of  Job  Corps*    A  wide  range  of  courses  are 
available  at  a  variety  of  skill  levels*    These  use  two 
basic  methods  of  training*     Contract  centers  generally 
provide  shop-type  or  "mock-up"  instruction  either  on- 
center  or  at  local  vocational  schools*    Training  pro- 
vided at  Civilian  Conservation  Centers,  especially 
that  performed  by  construction  trade  unions,  is  "hands 
on"  with  actual  construction  being  done*    All  Job  Corps 
vocational  programs  are  "open  entry-open  exit*"  The 
types  of  training  are  determined  from  supply  and  demand 
analyses  * 

Labor  unions  play  an  important  role  in  Job  Corps  training, 
with  union-operated  courses  accounting  for  about  17  per- 
cent of  all  Job  Corps  vocational  slots*     Initially,  union 
programs  were  offered  only  at  conservation  centers  but 
they  have  now  been  expanded  to  contract  centers*  Their 
share  of  total  slots  will  be  maintained  during  the 
expansion*    Unions  now  conducting  training  at  Job  Corps 
centers  include  the  following: 

-  AFL-CIO  Appalachian  Council 

-  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  and  Allied 
Trades  (APL-CIO) 

-  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Emp loyees  ( AFL-CIO )    ( B  *  R  *  A  *  C  * ) 

-  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Allied  Trades 

-  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
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-  Operative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Masons  Inter- 
national Association  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
{AFL-CIO) 

-  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 
of  America  (AFL-CIO) 

-  United  Auto  Workers 

In  addition,  the  National  Hoire  Builders  Association  will 
have  over  1,200  slots  to  train  Corpsmembers  for  jobs 
(mostly  nonunion)  in  home  building  industries* 

Job  Corps  vocational  prograrris  cost  $34*5  million  in  FY 
1977  or  $1,680  per  Corpsmember  year  of  service*  This 
included  the  cost  of  vocational  supplies  and  equipment, 
vocational  instructors,  and  the  entire  cost  of  union 
contracts*     It  also  included  the  cost  of  supervisors 
and  materials  for  work  projects  performed  by  Corpsmembers 
as  part  of  thoir  vocational  training.    Adjusted  for  in-- 
flation,  the  real  cost  of  training  in  1977  was  a  fifth 
less  than  a  decade  before* 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  post^-program  experience 
of  trainees  in  different  clusters*    The  following  con- 
clusions emerge  from  analysis  of  data  for  fiscal  1977 
terminations : 

o    Only  one  of  seven  Corpsmembers  who  enters  voca- 
tional training  ends  np  completing  and  being 
placed  upon  termination  in  a  job  in  the  same 
cluster.    On    the  other  hand,  three-fifths  of 
completers  who*  are  placed  end  up  with  a  job 
training  match. 

o    The  job  placement  rate  for  male  completers 
(67*5  percent)  is  much  higher  than  that  for 
female  completers  (55*6  percent).    This  is 
true  for  almost  every  vocational  cluster* 
However,  female  completers  who  are  placed 
tend  to  have  a  higher  percentage  of  job- 
training  matches  than  their  male  counterparts 
(65*5  percent  versus  60,3  percent)^ 

o    Two-thirds  of  all  female  completers  are  from 
"traditional**  occupations  —  the  clerical/ 
sales  and  health  occupations  clusters* 
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o    When  males  and  females  are  trained  and  placed 
in  "nontraditional"  jobs,  they  tend  to  receive 
higher  wages  than  those  trained  in  "traditional" 
skill  areas. 

o    For  males,  the  highest  percentages  of  eventual 
placements  in  training  related  jobs  are  in  the 
industrial  production,  clerical  and  sales,  and 
health  occupations.    For  females,  they  are  in 
the  forestry,  health,  industrial  production 
and  transportation  clusters, 

o    Civilian  Conservation  Centers  completers  have  a 
higher  probability  of  training  related  placement 
than  male  completers  at  other  centers.    This  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  (mostly  union)  construction 
programs  at  CCCs, 

o    Male  completers  from  the  four  largest  centers  do 
relatively  poorly  in  terms  of  completion  rates, 
placement,  and  placement  in  training  related  jobs. 
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Several  steps  are  being  taken  to  improve  vocational 
programs*    First,  Job  Corps  and  outside  vocational 
materials  were  reviewed  and  evaluated  in  order  to  identify 
those  of  greatest  potential  in  Job  Corps*  (Evaluation 
Study  of  Job  Corps  Vocational  Training  Curricula* 
Jane  Melton,  Office  of  Youth  Programs  Report  Niimber  18* 
February  1979L)    Second,  a  variety  of  new  vocational  programs 
are  being  introduced,  with  an  emphasis  on  more  advanced 
training*    Sophisticated  training  in  auto  mechanics,  body 
and  fender  repair  was  introduced  at  the  Clearfield*  Utah 
Job  Corps  center  ur,  :er  the  direction  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers*    One  year  of  supplemental  training  will  be  pro- 
vided to  200  qualified  Corpsmembers  annually  from  around  the 
country,  with  intense  placement  efforts  to  assume  higher 
paying  jobs  in  the  automobile  industry*    An  advanced 
program  has  been  developed  with  Control  Data  Corporation 
to  train  Corpsmenibers  as  customer  engineers  a-id  computer 
operators*    Agreements  are  being  negotiated  with  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  training  Corpsmembers  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee  in  energy  related  occupations,  the  United  States 
Tx^avel  Service  to  train  for  jobs  in  the  hospitality 
industry,  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  train  for  jobs  in  neighborhood  health  centers, 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  training  in  advanced 
maritime  skills,  and  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  training  related  to  environmental  jobs  in  water 
ans  sewage  treatment*    In  each  case,  there  are  direct 
linkages  to  jobs*    Vocational  courses  are  being  developed 
in  surveying,  solar  energy,  commercial  boat  repair  and 
paraprofessional  treatment  of  the  handicapped*  Finally, 
uader  an  agreement  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  Job 
Corps  will  provide  career  readiness  training  for  youth 
who  want  to  enter  the  military  but  lack  the  necessary 
skills  or  abilities*    In  fiscal  1979,  four  pilot  projects 
are  being  implemented  to  develop  course  materials  and 
approaches*    Third,  there  will  be  a  concentrated  effort 
in  fiscal  1979  to  identify  several  of  the  less  effective 
training  clusters  and  to  organize  center-to-center 
technical  assistance  so  that  the  more  successful 
approaches  can  be  replicated* 

3*    Education  *    Most  Corpsmembers  have  failed  in  or 
been  failed  by  the  traditional  education  system*    In  1978, 
only  an  eighth  of  enrollees  were  high  school  graduates, 
the  same  as  in  1968-     The  tested  median  achievement  level 
in  reading  was  below  the  sixth  grade  level  in  1978* 
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The  Job  Corps  provides  comprehensive  education 
opportunities*    An  individualized  approach  allows  each 
student  to  be  placed  by  ability  and  to  move  at  his  or 
her  own  pace*     The  basic  education  program  consists  of 
a  standard  set  of  materials  graded  for  skill  level,  with 
a  unit  system  of  instruction  and  progression*    The  student/ 
teacher  ratio  is  15*1  or  less  in  three^fifths  of  centers* 
When  students  progress  to  roughly  the  7th  grade 
achievement  liivel,  they  are  usually  placed  in  the 
General  Equivalency  Degree  program  (GED) *  The  GED  program  is 
also  a  standardized  package  of  self-paced  units*  After 
progressing  through  these  materials,  students  take  the 
GED  test,  usually  administered  outside  Job  Corps  centers 
by  State  designated  agencies*    Finally,  a  new  AdvanCi5d 
Career  Training  Program  in  Colleges  and  Post  Secondary 
Vocational  Institutions,  was  initiated  in  the  second 
semester  of  the  1977-1978  school  year!*    This  component 
provides  the  full  range  of  Job  Corps  services  and  support 
for  Corpsmerabers  who  continue  their  education  and  train- 
ing in  designated  colleges  and  vocational  schools* 

Almost  all  enrollees  who  entered  Job  Corps  without  a 
high  school  diploma  are  enrolled  in  the  basic  reading 
and  math  programs*    A  third  of  Corpsmerabers  enter  the 
GED  and  a  tenth  receive  a  GED  certificate*    Five  percent 
of  enrollees  are  in  the  residential  college  and  vocational 
school  program* 

The  costs  of  Job  Corps  center  education  programs  are 
$506  per  Corpsmeraber  year*    Adjusted  for  the  cost  of 
living,  expenditures  have  declined  by  46  percent  between 
1967  and  1977*    The  new  Advanced  Career  Training  program 
includes  the  full  range  of  Job  Corps  support,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  education  costs  alone*    However f 
service-year  costs  are  substantially  lower  for  ACT  than 
for  regular  center  operations* 

The  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  center  educational  programs 
has  not  been  measured  since  1974,  when  national  requirements 
for  educational  gains  testing  were  abandoned*    The  evidence 
up  to  this  point  suggested  an  effective  and  improving 
program,  with  Corpsmerabers  bettering  regular  school  learning 
rates  and  certainly  their  own  previous  rates  of  gain*  The 
greatest  gains  were  those  made  by  youth  with  the  lowest 
achievement  levels*     Participants  who  stayed  longer  averaged 
less  gain  per  month  than  those  with  shorter  stay* 
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Monthly  Gains  Per  Man  Month  of  Training 
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Corpsmembers  and  staff  are  rtuits  positive  about  the  current 
education  program.     Three  fifths  of  former  participants  rate 
the  program  as  good  and  three^tenths  as  fair.    Most  students 
feel  Job  Corps  is  providing  an  education  that  they  cannot 
secure  elsewhere /  that  the  classes  are  more  interesting 
than  those  in  regular  schools ^  and  that  students  are  given 
adequate  individual  attention.    Not  surprisingly ^  student 
attitudes  are  correlated  with  teacher  attitudes ^  with 
the  presence  of  supplementary  materials /  and  with  the 
student/teacher  ratio.    Job  Corps  teachers  jrate  the 
education  program  positively^  also  responding  to  lower 
student/teacher  ratios  and  the  availability  of 
suppl^entary  materials.     Most  Job  Corps  centers  supplement 
the  standardized  basic  education  prograni      (An  Assessment 
of  Center  Educational  Programs  in  Job  COi  ^s.  Barry  Argento , 
Arlene  Malech  and  Danielle  ShultZ/  Office  of  Youth  Programs. 
Report  Number  12^  February  1979) . 

The  new  Advanced  Career  Training  Program  in  Colleges  has 
not  been  operating  long  enough  to  determine  its  ultimate 
success^  but  the  preliminary  experience  has  been  potiitive. 
A  significantly  larger  proportion  of  Corpsmembers  want  to 
go  on  to  college  than  have  enrolled  after  Job  Corps 
termination.    ACT  provides  them  the  opportunity.    The  early 
ACT  enrollees  have  done  reasonably  well  as  measured  by 
retention  rates^  grade  point  averages  and  social  adjustment. 
Advanced  educational  opportunities  seem    to  increase  interest 
in  GED  completion  on  center. 

There  are  measurable  post-program  impacts  of  Job  Corps 
education  efforts.    Job  Corps  terminees  are  two-fifths 
more  likely  than  comparable  nonenrollees  to  have  a  high 
school  diploma  or  a  GED  seven  months  after  termination. 
They  are  three^fifths  more  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  college. 
Since  less  than  three  percent  of  terminees  have 
traditionally  entered  college^  the  ACT  program  which  will 
account  for  5  percent  of  Job  Corps  slots  should  further 
improve  the  advanced  education  impacts. 
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Several  measures  are  being  taken  to  improve  the  educational 
offerings  in  Job  Corps,    in  fiscal  1978*  a  new  reading  program 
was  developed  which  is  being  pilot  tested  in  several  existing 
centers.    The  new  program  consists  of  more  current  and 
topical  reading  materials  better  reflecting  concerns  of 
Job  Corps  students.    A  nei^  GED  program  has  been  developed 
and  will  be  implemented  in  all  centers.    Finally,  an 
Education  Improvement  Effort  is  being  undertaken  in 
selected  Job  Corps  centers  in  fiscal  1979  and  1980  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  alternative  basic  education  and 
GED  curricula  and  approaches.    Based  upon  a  survey  of  the 
status  of  education  in  Job  Corps,  a  review  of  existing 
program  models,  and  continuing  consultation  with  the  Office 
of  Education  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  models  were  carefully  selected,  including  computer 
assisted  learning  methods  emphasizing  increased  use  of 
student  interns,   two  separate  GED  programs,  an  alternative 
approach  which  can  lead  to  a  regular  high  school  diploma, 
and  another  program  which  emphasizes  basic  life  skills 
as  a  way  to  learn  mathematics  and  reading.    All  systems, 
including  the  nev/  reading  program,  will  be  tested 
relative  to  those  already  in  place  in  Job  Corps,  under  a 
careful  research  design  which  should  yield  evidence  of  use 
not  only  to  Job  Corps,  but  to  other  institutions  involved 
in  the  education  of  economically  disadvantaged  youth. 

3.    World-of-Work  Program.     The  current  world-of-work 
program  was  instituted  in  Job  Corps  centers  in  1975.  its 
purpose  is  to  provide  Corpsmembers  with  the  jobseeking  and 
jobholding  skills,  labor  market  information  and  attitudes 
which  will  help  them  succeed  on  the  job.    The  Program 
supplements  more  extensive  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing offerings  at  centers.    The  core  program  consists  of 
between  4  0  and  60  hours  of  classroom  work  including 
filmstrips  and  discussions.     In  some  centers,  there  is  a 
more  extensive  program  concerned  with  basic  life  skills. 
An  assessment  by  experts  in  world^of^work  instruction 
suggests  that  the  limited  scope  and  duration  of  the  program, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  performance  benchmarks  constrains 
the  impact. 

(Job  Corps  World  of  Work  Curricula  Heeds  Assessment  and 
Recommendations  for  Curriculum  Modification.  Jane  Melton 
and  Joseph  Wrobel*    Off ice  of  Youth  Programs.  Report 
Number  13,-  February  1979). 
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There  is  evidence  that  this  dimension  of  Job  Corps  needs  to 
be  improved*     The  study  of  the  noneconomic  impacts  of 
Job  Corps  does  not  provide  evidence  of  improvements  in 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  work*     A  test  to  measure  skills 
needed  in  looking  and  applying  for  v/ork  found  that  both 
completers  and  dropouts  gained  less  over  the  period  of 
enrollment  than  a  control  group  of  "no-shows*"  Apparently, 
experience  in  the  labor  market  is  more  useful  than  class- 
room instruction  in  improving  jobseeking  skills*  Tests 
to  measure  awareness  of  employer  expectations  and  another 
to  measure  confidence  in  job  skills  revealed,  again,  that 
Job  Corps  enrollees  lost  some  ground  relative  to  controls* 
Job  Corps  completers  did  better  than  controls  on  tests 
measuring  work  relevant  attitudes,  work  ethic,  subsequent 
job  satisfaction,  and  positiveness  about  the  future*  In 
other  words,  it  appears  that  Job  Corps  has  a  greater 
effect  in  maturing  youth  for  labor  market  participation 
than  in  providing  knowledge  about  how   ,o  find  or  hold  jobs 
or  information  about  what  to  expect  at  the  worksite* 
(The  Noneconomic  Impacts  of  the  Job  Corps  Abt  Associates, 
Office  of  Youth  Programs  Report  Number  9*     February  1979). 

The  potential  and  actual  contribution  of  the  world  of  work 
program  is  essentially  untested*     It  is  unclear  what 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  "life  skills"  as  opposed  to 
more  narrowly  defined  "job  skills"  or  the  extent  that  a 
special  world  of  work  program  is  needed  to  supplement 
vocational  training  and  education* 

To  provide  more  understanding,  two  new  world-of-work 
approaches  are  being  implemented  and  tested  relative  to 
the  existing  program*    These  will  both  be  more  intensive 
and  will  help  to  identify  the  potential  of  world-of-work 
training* 

Job  Corps  Allowances  and  Support 

The  Job  Corps  pays  monthly  living  allowances  to  Corpsmembers 
from  which  they  are  expected  to  provide  personal  items  as 
well  as  entertainment  costs*    A  readjustment  allowance  is 
also  provided  upon  termination  based  upon  satisfactory 
performance  in  Job  Corps*    These  allowances  were  established 
by  the  original  Job  Corps  legislation  which  set  a  maximum 
for  living  allowances  of  $35  per  month  for  the  first  six 
months  and  $50  thereafter*    The  readjustment  allowance 
could  not  exceed  $50  for  each  month  of  participation* 
These  legislated  allowances  were  unchanged  for  nearly  15 
years  during  which  the  cost  of  living  more  than  doubled* 
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The  $30  monthly  Corpsmembers  receive  on  entrance  is  the 
same  as  the  $30  a  month  in  addition  to  food,  housing 
and  clothing  which  members  of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  received  45  years  earlier.     It  is  one-third  of 
the  weekly  pay  of  YACC  residential  enrollees  who  also 
receive  room  and  board*    Furthermore,  the  $979  in  personal 
and  readjustment  allowances  paid  per  Corpsmember  year  is 
substantially  less  than  the  $1500  per  Corpsmember  year 
estimated  value  of  work  output  by  Job  Corps  enrollees. 
Not  surprisingly,  then,  low  pay  is  the  major  complaint 
of  Corpsmenibers*    More  than  half  of  Corpsmembers  rate 
the  allowances  as  "not  good*" 

The  failure  to  increase  allowances  may  have  several 
consequences*    First,  Job  Corps  is  a  less  attractive 
short  term  financial  option  for  prospective  enrollees  than 
other  employment  and  training  programs;    some  youth  who 
could  benefit  more  from  Job  Corps  might  be  attracted  to 
other  programs*    In  the  aggregate,  the  recruiting  pool  is 
reduced*    Second,  low  allowances  may  lead  to  dissatisfaction, 
dropping  out,  and  hence,  the  need  to  increase  recruiting* 
An  attempt  to  study  this  retention  impact  did  not  yield 
clear  evidence  of  any  effects  on  retention*  (Synopsis 
of  the  Findings  of  the  Pay  and  Allowance  Experiment* 
Office  of  Youth  Programs  Report  Number  15^  February  1979)* 
Third,  Job  Corpsmembers  do  not  have  the  resources  to  meet 
personal  needs*    They  must  either  supplement  allo\^ances 

with  contributions  from  their  families  or  they  must  find 
other  sources* 

In  the  1978  reauthorization  of  CETA,  Congress  raised 
Corpsmember  allowance  maximxims*    The  new  entry  allowance 
was  not  to  exceed  $60  a  month  and  the  longer-term  allowance 
was  not  to  exceed  $100  a  month*    The  r*?adjustment  allowance 
maximxim  was  also  raised  to  $100  per  month  of  participation* 

Following  reauthorization,  a  committee  was  formed  within 
Job  Corps  to  make  recommendations  on  a  nei^  pay  and  allowance 
structure*    This  committee  was  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  national  and  regional  Job  Corps  staffs,  recruitment 
agencies,  center  staff,  the  U*S*  Departments  of  Agriculture 
and  Interior,  and  the  Army  Finance  Center  (which  operates 
the  Job 'Corps  allowance  system  through  interagency  agreanentJ  * 

The  Committee  had  to  balance  a  variety  of  concerns*  Providing 
entering  Corpsmembers  with  the  maximum  allowance  (i*e.,  $60 
a  month)  would  enhance  recruitment,  but  would  reduce  the 
possibility  of  incentives  for  continued  stay  in  the  program* 
The  more  youth  paid  the  maximum,  the  greater  the  cost* 
The  Committee  recommendations  to  balance  these  concerns 
were  as  follows: 
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Living  Allowances 


0-2  months:  $40  per  month 

3-6  months:  $60  per  month 

Over  6  months^      $80  per  month 

Within    these  constraints/  the  center  director  would  have 
the  authority  to  delay  increases /  as  well  as  the  power  to 
increase  the  allowance  to  $100  a  month  for  outstanding 
Corpsmembers  with  over  six  months  enrollment. 

Readjustment  Allowances 

3*6  months:  $75  per  month  accrual 

7-9  months:  $75  per  month  accrued  for  first  6  months 

$100  per  month  for  the  7-9  months 
Over  9  months:     $100  per  month  accrual  for  each  month  in 

the  program. 

(New  Policy  Concerning  Job  Corps  Pay  and  Allowances*  Job 
Corps  Allowances  Committee.    Office  of  Youth  Programs 
Report  Nximber  14.  February  1979.) 

The  recommended  policy  is  currently  being  reviewed  within 
Job  Corps  and  the  Department.     Implementation  is  dependent 
upon  the  availability  of  funds. 

6.     Health  Care .    Comprehensive  health  services  are 
provided  at  each  center  through  a  coordinated  health  program 
with  medical/  dental/  mental  healthy  health  education^  and 
environmental  health  components.     Each  center  has  an  on- 
center  dispensary  and  infirmary  and  off-center  affiliations 
for  emergency  lOom  care^  hospitalization/  specialist  care^ 
and  optometric  services  where  not  available  on  centers* 
The  small  centers  are  required  to  have  a  health  staff  that 
includes  at  least  one  nurse  or  medical  technician  (medic) / 
as  well  as  a  part-time  physician/  dentist/  and  mental 
health  professional,     in  large  centers^  the  staff  may  also 
include  full  time  physiciars  and  dentist^  nurses  and/or 
physician's  assistants^  a  laboratory  technician^  an  x^ray 
technician/  a  pharmacist/  and  a  dental  hygienist. 

Every  Corpsmember  receives  a  cursory  medical  and  dental 
examination  for  obvious  signs  of  disease  within  24  hours  of 
arrival  at  a  Job  Corps  center/  followed  within  2  weeks  by 
a  comprehensive  medical  examination.    All  Corpsmembers 
receive  immunizations  in  accordance  with  Job  Corps 
requirements.    Medical  problems  are  identified  and  treated 
on  an  outpatient  basis  with  specialty  referrals  and  hospitali- 
zation as  necessary.    Chronic  medical  problems  that  do  not 
preclude  program  participation  (e.g./  well-controlled 
diabetes  or  epilepsy)  are  managed  on-center.    Where  problems 
are  too  complicated/  too  long-term/  or  too  costly/  Corpsmembers 
are  given  medical  terminations  with  planned  referrals  for 
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follow-up  care  in  the  home  community* 

Dental  disease  is  the  most  common  health  problem  among 
entering  Corpsmembers *    A  program  for  delivering  routine 
dental  care  that  emphasizes  preventive  dentistry  and  oral 
self-care  has  been  implemented*    Within  90  to  120  days 
after  arrival  on-center,  Corpsmembers  receive  an  American 
Dental  Association  Class  II  examination  to  determine  their 
dental  needs  and  the  urgency  of  their  treatment*  To  the 
extent  possible,  the  necessary  services  are  subsequently 
provided  either  on  center  or  off* 

The  Job  Corps  mental  health  program  emphasizes  prevention 
of  mental  and  emotional  illness*     Each  center *s  mental 
health  professional  conducts  staff  training,  provides 
consultation  to  center  staff  including  administrators, 
counselors,  and  residential  advisers  on  general  mental 
health  issues,  and  assists  in  the  planning  of  a 
psychologically  sound  environment  for  both  Corpsmembers 
and  staff  members*    As  the  need  arises,  consultation  is 
also  provided  on  special  problem  areas  such  as  drug  misuse 
and  disruptive  sexual  behavior* 

Finally,  the  Health  Education  program  provides  at  least 
20  hours  of  instruction  including  courses  in  first  aid, 
personal  hygiene,  venereal  diseases,  nutrition  and  family 
planning  * 

During  fiscal  1977,  the  services  averaged  per  participant 
were  as  follows: 


Comprehensive  medical  examinations  *9  3 

Dental  examinations  *51 

Physician  visits  1*61 

Visits  to  nurses  or  medics  15*34 

Dentist  visits  1*54 

Visits  dental  hygienist  or  Assistant  *78 

On  center  infirmary  days  *90 

Off-center  hospital  days  *13 


There  is  evidence  of  positive  impacts  from  these  efforts* 
Pour-fifths  of  terminees  rate  the  care  received  positively* 
Enrollees  are  provided  ten  times  as  many  medical  visits 
that  they  would  receive  outside  Job  Corps*    For  one  in 
seven  enrollees,  previously  undiagnosed  conditions  are 
discovered  such  as  visual  difficulty,  venereal  disease  or 
other  problems*     In  the  first  seven  months  out  of  Job  Corps, 
the  incidence  of  health  problems  is  a  sixth  less  for  ex- 
Corpsmembers  than  for  controls • 
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During  FY  1977,  the  total  center  costs  directly  associated 
with  the  health  program  were  $7.1  million  or  about  $345  per 
Corpsmember  year  of  service.     From  FY  1974  to  FY  1977 j  Job 
Corps  health  costs  rose  8%  whereas  the  total  health  care 
expenditures  for  the  Nation  rose  45%.     During  this 
period,  Job  Corps  health  services  utilization  in  terms  of 
visits  to  physicians,  mental  health  professionals,  and 
nurses  did  not  decrease  and  visits  to  dentists  increased 
15%. 

7.     Food  and  Nutrition.    Job  Corps  centers  are  required 
to  provide  Corpsmembers  with  meals  "which  shall  be 
nutritionally  well-balanced,  of  good  quality,  and  sufficient 
in  quantity."    The  regulations  further  require  that  meals 
be  prepared  and  served  in  a  sanitary  manner,  and  that  dining 
areas  be  "pleasant,  sanitary,  and  well-maintained."  In 
addition  to  providing  meals  to  Corpsmembers,  centers  are 
required  to  provide  Corpsmembers  with  a  course  in  nutrition 
as  part  of  the  health  education  curriculum. 

Center  food  service  facilities  are  subject  to  quarterly 
environmental  quality  reviews  through  periodic  State  and 
local  health  inspections,  annual  Job  Corps  regional  office 
review,  and  ad  hoc  inspections  by  the  Federal  project  manager 
assigned  to  the  center.    However,  Corpsmembers  satisfaction 
with  center  food  service  is  extremely  low.    More  than  half 
characterize  the  food  at  Job  Corps  Centers  as  "not  good" 
when  they  are  on  center,  and  more  than  a  third  remember  it 
uij^ondly  seven  months  after  termination. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  nutrition  in  Job  Corps 
concluded  that  "all  Job  Corps  centers  visited  provide  a 
variety  of  attractive  and  palatable  foods  sufficient  in 
quality,"  although  "excessive  amounts  of  carbohydrates 
(specifically  starches)  are  served,  contributing  to  con^ 
sumption  of  an  unbalanced  diet,  overweight  and  nutrient 
deficiencies,  and  unnecessary  food  waste^"    Although  the 
centers  served  a  variety  of  foods  which  would  make  a 
nutritionally  well-balanced  diet  possible,  the  study  found 
that  only  one^third  of  the  Corpsmembers  selected  balanced 
meals,  two^thirds  selected  mostly  meat  and  high  starch 
foods.     The  study  concluded  that  center  menus  should  be 
adjusted  to  reduce  the  amount  of  starch  foods  served  and 
that  more  training  in  nutrition  was  needed  for  Corpsmembers. 
(Report  on  the  Job  Corps  Nutrition  Survey.    Office  of  Youth 
Programs  Report  Number  16.    February  1979) 

Obesity  is  a  common  probl^i  at  Job  Corps  centers,  and  several 
centers  have  instituted  weight  control  programs.  (An 
Evaluation  of  a  Pilot  Weight  Control  Program:     Tongue  Point 
Job  Corps  Center,  Astoria,  Oregon.)  Dorothy  Culjat.  Office 
Of  Youth  Programs  Report  Number  17.     February  1979. 
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There  is  some  evidence  that  Job  Corps  has  a  positive 
impact  on  nutrition  behavior  and  knowledge  for 
participants  who  stay  more  than  90  days. 

Overall,  then,  it  appears  nutritionally  sound  food  is 
provided  which  frequently  does  not  meet  the  tastes  of 
young  people,  much  is  wasted,  and  positive  eating  habits 
are  not  always  followed  although  they  are  probably  better 
than  outside  Job  Corps, 

In  FY  1977,  the  food  for  one  Corpsmember  for  one  year 
cost  $578  on  the  average,  one-third  less  than  in  1967 
adjusted  for  the  rising  cost  of  a  market  basket  of  food. 
The  school  lunch  program  prov-,des  supplementary  resources 
at  most  centers.     Increased  tood  expenditures  are  not  the 
only  answer,  but  it  is  clear  that  food  expenditures  must 
be  increased  and  improvements  made. 
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Residential  Living 


There  was  a  concerted  effort  during  fiscal  1977  and  1978  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  in  Job  Corps  Centers  by  making  long 
delayed  repairs,  mostly  to  meet  health  and  safety  regulations. 
There  was  a  total  conunitment  of  $37  million.     Most  of  the  work 
has  been  completed.     Two-thirds  of  the  funds  went  for  the  repair 
Or  replacement  of  existing  buildings.    Upgrading  of  electrical 
systems  and  installation  of  fire  alarms  accounted  for  another 
tenth.     Repair  of  heating,  sewage  and  ventilation  systems  as 
well  as  insulation  accounted  for  a  seventh.     The  remainder  was 
expended  for  grounds  maintenance  and  improvement,  painting, 
window  recaulking,  and  architectual  and  engineering  worl;. 

The  enabling  legislation  for  Job  Corps  requires  that  as  part  of 
the  residential  program  "each  Job  Corps  center  shall  provide 
enrollees  with  an  intensive,  well  organized,  and  fully  super- 
vised program  of  .   •   .   recreational  activities.   .  All  centers 
have  on-center  facilities  or  have  access  to  nearby  athletic 
facilities.     Most  centers  conduct  intramural  sports  programs. 
And  many  centers  compete  in  intercenter  leagues  as' well  as 
competing  against  local  conimunity  high  schools,  junior  colleges 
and  other  amateur  opponents.    Job  Corps  offers  a  variety  of 
other  leisure  time  activities  such  jcs  arts  and  crafts,  music, 
swimming,  dances  and  the  like,  geared  to  the  ages  and  interests 
of  Corpsmeiribers ,     A  national  arts  competition  was  held  in  fiscal 
1978  with  the  products  on  display  throughout  the  country.  Centers 
also  offer  offcenter  activities  such  as  trips  to  sporting  and 
musical  events,  amusement  parks,  etc.    The  Job  Corps  also 
operates  a  movie  service.     During  FY  1978,  104  full-run  and 
popular  reissue  movies  (such  as  "Mahogany**  and  **Americ^n  Graffiti**) 
were  circulated  among  Job  Corps  centers.    There  is  also  a  national 
live  entertainment  program  which  provides  six  different  entertain- 
ment units  to  each  center  annually.     Finally,  Job  Corps  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  National  Football  League  Players 
Association  to  have  present  and  former  professional  athletes 
visit  Job  Corps  centers  to  conduct  sports  workshops.    By  the 
beginning  of  January  1979,  27  such  visits  with  8  to  10  athletes 
each  had  been  made.     Thirty  more  such  visits  will  occur  in  the 
first  4  months  of  19  79,     Center  expenditures  for  recreation  and 
entertainment  amounted  to  $83  per  Corpsmember  year.     This  repre- 
sented a  decline  in  real  terms  of  57  percent  over  the  last  decade. 

Overall,  the  Corpsmembers  ratings  of  center  life  are  quite  high: 


Good 

OK 

Not  Good 

Recreational  Facilities 

42 

44 

14 

Social  Life 

35 

51 

14 

W^iy  you  get  along  with 

Jther  Corpsmembers 

52 

42 

6 

Living  quarters 

35 

49 

16 

Where  the  centers  are 

located 

29 

36 

35 

An  Examination  of  Job  Corps  Participation.     Mathematica  Policy 
Research  Inc.     Office  of  Youth  Programs  Report  Number  8  ,  February  1979 
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9.    Placement  Services.    The  depressed  earnings  of 
enrollees  the  first  few  months  after  termination  reflect 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  reentry  into  the  labor 
market  but  also  inadequacies  in  placement  assistance. 
Nearly  three-fifths  of  terminees  report  no  contact  with 
Job  Corps  placement  personnel  or  any  job  placement 
agencies  recommended  by  Job  Corps  in  the  7  months 
after  leaving  the  program.    Among  the  two-fifths  re- 
porting a  contact,  only  two-fifths  indicate  that  they 
were  placed  as  a  result  of  this  contact.    Among  com- 
pleters, the  frequency  of  contacts  is  almost  three- 
fourths  higher  than  among  noncompleters .     Likewise , 
the  percent  with  a  contact  who  obtain  a  position  as  a 
result  is  45  percent  for  completers  compared  to  35 
percent  for  dropouts. 

Percent  of  Total       Percent  Having 
Terminees  who               Contact  who 
Report  Contact  with  obtain  a  Position 
Placement  Agencies    As  a  Result  


Employment  Service 

48 

43 

Job  Corps  center  personnel 

28 

49 

Gate  House 

10 

39 

Union 

5 

59 

WICS  and  JACS 

7 

8 

Other 

3 

52 

(Evaluation  of  the  Economic  impacts  of  the  Job  Corps 
Program:    First  Follow-Up  Report.    Mathematica  Policy 
Research r  inc.     Office  of  Youth  Programs  Report 
Number  7,     February  1979, 


The  reports  of  contacts  with  placement  agencies  may 
be  somewhat  clouded  by  definitional  uncertainties  on 
the  part  of  respondents,  but  three-fourths  of  all 
terminees  also  indicate    that  thay  need  additional 
placement  assistance*    Placement  support  is  not 
functioning  effectively. 

There  are  also  some  questions  about  the  placement 
reporting  system.    Job  status  data,  when  reported, 
are  accurate  according  to  a  validation  survey  con- 
ducted in  fiscal  1978.    However,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  terminees  for  whom 
status  records  are  not  avail2ible.    They  represented 
14  percent  of  terminees  in  fiscal  1977  but  28  percent 
in  fiscal. 1978.    The  seven-month  followup  of  terminees 
found  that  67  percent  of  1977  terminees  were  currently 
employed,  in  the  military,  in  school  or  training  pro- 
grams compared  with  the  93  percent  reported  on  a 
cumulative  basis  among  those  for  whom  placement 
status  information  was  avail2ibXe.     It  is  possible 
that  terminees  could  have  found  jobs,  been  reported 
as  employed,  and  subsequently  become  unemployed. 
The  proportion  with  nonpositive  status  may  be  greater 
among  those  for  whom  records  are  not  available*  The 
placement  records  and  recordkeeping  system  of  Job  Corps 
require  some  scrutiny  and  the  reported  placement  rates 
must  be  accepted  only  with  the  understcuiding  that  they 
apply  to  percentages  of  terminees  for    whom  records 
are  avail2ible  and  only  for  the  point  in  time  at  which 
the  record  is  submitted. 

More  critical,  however,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"placement."    Most  enrollees  claim  they  find  their  jobs 
without  help,  although  the  placement  reports  indicate 
that  twO"thirds  who  find  work  are,  in  fact,  placed  by 
Job  Corps-related  agencies.    The  truth  is  prob2ibly 
in-between.    In  many  cases,  it  appears  that  positive 
status  is  recorded,  and  the  contact  agency  takes  the 
credit.     It  is  disquieting  that  a  maximum  $250  per 
enrollee  reimbursement  is  paid  for  recruitment, 
screening  and  placement,  and  yet  only  18  percent  of 
the  terminees  themselves  report  a  job  as  a  result  of 
Job  Corps  placement  efforts* 
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Some  of  the  program  innovations  in  the  last  year  may 
improve  the  situation.    The  Industry  Work  Experience 
Program  is  designed  as  a  transition  mechanism  to  iead 
directly  to  jobs.    Greater  involvement  of  prime  sponsors 
and  community  based  organizations  may  help.    The  more 
even  distribution  of  centers  and  locations  closer  to 
labor  markets  may  facilitate  direct  linkages.  However, 
the  existing  procedures  must  be  examined  from  top  to 
bottom  and  there  must  be  some  experimentation  with 
alternative  placement  approaches  such  as  vouchers  and 
expanded  pre-termination  placement  efforts. 


ACHIEVING  THE  GOALS  OF  EXPANSION  AND  ENRICHMENT 


In  December  1977^  the  Office  of  Youth  Programs  published 
A  Planning  Charter  for  the  Job  Corps  which  outlined  the 
expansion  and  improvement  strategy.    Eight  principal 
goals  were  specified.    These  provide  a  scorecard  for 
assessing  administrative  performance; 

1.  To  secure  new  facilities  as  rapidly  as  feasible. 
The  expansion  goal  outlined  in  the  Charter  was  to  secure 
needed  facilities  by  the  end  of  fiscal  197B  and  to 
obtain  44,000  enrollment  by  the  middle  of  fiscal  1979. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  197B,  37,000  slots  had  been  acquired 
and  the  remainder  had  been  identified  and  were  under 
negotiation.    By  mid-fiscal  1979,  however,  enrollment 
is  projected  to  be  only  30,400,  with  44,000  enrollment 
not  reached  until  the  middle  of  fiscal  19B0,  a  slippage 
of  one  year.    A  more  rapid  phaseup  could  not  be  achieved 
within  the  available  budget.    There  have  also  been 
significant  delays  in  construction  and  rehabilitation 
in  order  to  prepare  sites  for  occupancy.    The  buildup 
in  activitated  centers  has  been  kept  at  a  reasonable 
pace  (no  more  than  50  enrollees  arrive  weekly  in  any 
new  center)  in  order  to  avoid  the  problems  experienced 
in  the  1960 's  when  more  rapid  phaseup  was  attempted. 
The  present  schedule,  while  falling  short  of  original 
targets,  makes  more  sense  programmatically  and  is 
unavoidable  because  of  budget  levels. 

2.  To  improve  the  quality  of  existing  Job  Corps 
center  operations.     S'Jtbstantial  and  critically  needed 
improvements  have  been  made  in  existing  facilities. 
All  components  of  center  operations  have  been  assessed^ 
New  reading  and  GED  programs  are  being  introduced. 
Vocational  materials  were  analyzed  and  supplemented, 
new  training  clusters  are  being  implemented  to  provide 
more  advanced  training  opportunities.    A  larg'j-scale 
experimental  effort  has  been  initiated  to  carefully 
test  educational  approaches  and  world  of  work  programs. 
The  two  major  complaints  of  Corpsmembers — food  and  pay — 
can  be  resolved  with  added  resources. 

3.  To  experiment  with  new  approaches.    The  Advanced 
Career  Training  Program  in  Colleges  and  Vocational 
Schools  has  been  fully  implemented  and  early  evidence 
suggests  its  success  as  a  supplement  to  traditional 
center  operations.    The  Industry  Work  Experience  Program 
has  been  initiated,  although  few  slots  have  yet  been 
filled.    The  military  careers  program  is  being  imple^ 
mented  on  a  pilot  basis  in  four  centers.     An  Educational 
Improvement  Effort  which  will  experiment  with  alternate 
education  approaches  is  currently  being  implemented. 
Demonstration  programs  for  wonsn  with  children 

are  operating  in  four  centers. 
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4 .  To  improve  recruiting_mechanisms .     Job  Corps 
has  been  more  closely  linked  to  other  CETA  youth  programs 
by  requirements  for  referral  in  the  regulations  and  grant 
packages  for  these  programs.     Preliminary  studies  of  the 
recruiting  and  referral  systems  have  been  completed  and 
more  comprehensive  studies  are  planned.     Public  service 
announcements  and  other  recruiting  approaches  have  been 
developed.     The  backlog  of  applicants  has  increased. 

The  major  challenges  are  to  simplify  intake  procedures 
and  to  develop  recruiting  in  areas  and  among  client 
groups  (particularly  women)  where  there  has  not  been 
adequate  coverage. 

5.  To  maintain  or  improve  placement  effectiveness. 
Little  has  yet  been  done  to  improve  placement  efforts. 
While  placement  rates  have  continued  at  high  levels, 
the  detailed  impact  studies  reveal  a  relatively  low 
level  o^  placement  support  activity  in  the  first 
several  months  after  termination;  this  must  be  improved. 
There  clearly  need    to  be  more  direct  linkage  between 
vocational  training  and  job  location  efforts.  Placement 
must  be  the  major  area  of  concern  in  the  coming  year 
once  expansion  is  completed. 

6.  To  integrate  Job  Corps  more  completely  into  the 
employment,  training  and  education  systems.    Job  Corps 
has  been  linked  to  the  CETA  system  through  referral 
requirentents  under  other  youth  programs,  arrangements 
for  joint  usage  of  facilities,  and  the  opening  of  two 
demonstration  centers  which  will  be  operated  by  prime 
sponsors.    Six  centers  will  also  be  operated  by  national 
community  based  organizations  or  by  Indian  groups,  in 
order  to  link  with  their  employment  and  training  activ- 
ities.   The  labor  union  programs  have  maintained  their 
share  of  all  training  and  unions  have  been  used  for 
recruitment  as  well.    The  Industry  Work  Experience 
Program  will  provide  direct  linkages  to  employers  in 
the  private  and  public  sectors,  and  includes  inter- 
agency arrangements  with  a  variety  of  Federal  departments 
for  v;ork  experience  slots.    The  Advanced 

Career  Training  Program  utilizes  existing  education 
facilities,  while  the  Education  Improvement  Effort 
undertaken  jointly  with  the  Office  of  Education  seeks 
to  carefully  test  educational  strategies. 

' 7.    To  increase  community  awareness  and  acceptance. 
An  alumni  association  of  former  Job  Corps  enrollees  has 
been  established,  although  a  national  network  has  not 
yet  developed.     Materials  and  films  have  been  prepared 
to  promote  greater  understanding  and  acceptance  of  the 
Job  Corps.    Community  relations  work  has  been  extensive 
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so  that  only  a  few  acceptable  sites  were  lost  because 
of  the  lack  of  community  acceptance. 


8.     To  increase  monitoring  and  evaluation.  All 
aspects  o£  Job  Corps  performance  and  impact  have  been 
or  are  being  examined,  and  a  wide  array  of  demonstration 
programs  implemented. 

In  summary.  Job  Corps  has  made  substantial  progress  in 
fulfilling  the  missions  outlined  in  its  Planning  Charter. 
Existing  programs  are  being  improved  and  new  ones  tested. 
Greater  integration  of  Job  Corps  with  other  efforts  has 
been  achieved.     The  facility  acquisition  aspect  of 
expansion  has  been  completed  and  phaseup  is  well  under- 
way, albeit  on  a  slower  schedule  than  initially  antici- 
pated.    Evaluation  and  demonstration  activity  has  occurred 
on  a  massive  scale  providing  important  information  on 
every  aspect  of  performance.     The  major  challenge,  be" 
sides  following  through  on  these  initiatives,  is  to 
improve  placement  methods  in  order  to  shorten  the  time 
between  termination  and  gainful  employment,  as  well  as 
to  improve  the  job  training  match. 

The  future  looks  promising.     Job  Corps  is  presently  an 
effective  mechanism  for  helping  our  most  disadvantaged 
youth  improve  their  employability .    The  program  can  and 
will  become  more  effective  as  expansion  and  enrichment 
are  completed.    Job  Corps   dll  continue  to  be  the  corner- 
stone of  our  Nation's  youth  employment  policy. 
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OVERVIEW 


The  doubling  of  Job  Corps  to  44,000  slots  during  fiscal 
1978  and  1979  provided  the  opportunity  and  resources  to 
introduce  a  range  of  new  approaches  which  had  promise  of 
supplementing  and  improving  Job  Corps  performance.  One 
of  the  new  components  was  the  Advanced  Career  Training 
Program  in  Colleges  and  Post  Secondary  Vocational 
Institutions  (ACT) ,     This  component  provides  the  full 
range  of  Job  Corps  services  and  support  for  Corpsmembers 
who  continue  their  training  and  education  in  designated 
colleges  and  vocational  schopls.     ACT  was  introduced  in 
the  second  semester  of  the  1977-*1978  school  year.  By 
October  30,  1978,  there  were  1,381  Corpsm^ibers  in  ACT, 
representing  5  percent  of  total  Job  Corps  enrollment. 

This  preliminary  evaluation  explores  the  feasibility  of 
the  approach  and  seeks  to  determine  ways  ACT  can  be  im- 
proved over  time.    No  conclusions  are  possible  this  early 
in  the  life  of  the  program,  but  there  are  some  suggestive 
findings  to  date: 

-  A  significant  minority  of  the  Corpsmembers  want  to 
go  on  to  college  and  advanced  training  —  a  larger 
proportion  then  would  have  the  opportunity  without 
the  assistance  provided  by  ACT. 

It  appears  that  the  intended  scale  of  ACT,  with 
2,271  slots  out  of  a  44,000  Job  Corps  program,  is 
feasible,  both  in  terms  of  locating  attractive 
education  and  training  opportunities,  and  finding 
Corpsmembers  who  might  benefit  from  this  approach, 

-  The  early  enrollees  have  done  reasonably  well  in 
college  as  measured  by  retention  rates ,  grade 
point  averages,  and  social  adjustment, 

ACT  may  have  some  positive  in5)acts  on  the  overall 
program,  for  instance,  encouraging  GED  completion; 
the  negative  effects,  if  any,  are  not  yet  apparent. 

-  From  a  cost  perspective,  ACT  makes  sens%  although 
it  remains  to  be  determined  whether  its  impacts  on 
participants  are  the  same  as  other  more  traditional 
approaches  for  dealing  with  similar  Corpsmembers, 
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The  initial  guidelines  developed  for  ACT  have 
worked  well,  but  there  may  be  need  for  some  refine*- 
ment,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  eligibility 
requirements ,  course  selections,  cost  limits ,  and 
requirements  for  year  round  participation. 


Robert  Taggart 

Admini  s  tr  ator 

Office  of  Youth  Programs 
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ACT  -  The  Issxies  and  Potentials 


A  new  prograirimatic  component  —  Advanced  Career  Training 
tACTl  at  Colleges  and  Post "Secondary  Vocational 
Institutions  was  added  to  Job  Corps  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  fiscal  1978-1979  expansion  effort  from  22,000  to 
44,0Q0  slots* 

The  ACT  program  provides  the  full  range  of  Job  Corps 
support  up  to  the  two  years  of  allowable^  enrollment  for 
Corpsmembers  who  continue  their  training*  and  education  in 
colleges  and  vocational  schools  which  have  developed 
programs  with  Job  Corps*    As  of  October  30,  1978,  1,380 
Corpsmembers  were  enrolled  in  ACT,  with  2,271  slots 
planned  by  the  end  of  the  expansion* 

The  rationale  for  the  ACT  program  is  straightforward* 
While  Job  Corps  centers  considered  in  the  aggregate  pro* 
vide  a  range  of  occupational  offerings,  the  variety  at 
any  particular  center  is  necessarily  limited*  Advanced 
training  is  not  economically  feasible  at  most  centers 
because  there  are  not  enough  advanced  students  with 
interest  in  a  particular  area  of  training  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale*    Likewise,  education  activities  are 
oriented  to  bringing  enrollees  up  to  the  high  school 
equivalency  level  from  the  6th  grade  achievement  level 
averaged  upon  entrance*    More  advanced  education  is  rarely 
feasible  on  center  since  only  a  minority  of  enrollees  are 
interested,  capable  or  stay  long  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  such  offerings* 

Yet  this  minority  who  want  to  and  are  able  to  advance 
further  in  training  and  education  should  not  be  ignored* 
They  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  make  a  "quantum  leap"  in 
employability  if  an  advanced  career  training  activity  were 
provided  closely  linked  to  the  assistance  provided  in  Job 
Corps  centers*    Roughly  a  tenth  of  Corpsmenibers  achieve 
a  GED  during  their  stay*    Others  who  enter  with  a  diploma 
are  able  to  bring  achievement  up  to  the  level  of  their 
attainment*    Likewise,  many  Corpsmembers  master  their  basic 
training  quickly,  demonstrate  their  competence,  and  are 
ready  for  advanced  skills  which  offer  greater  possibility 
of  upward  mobility*    Without  help,  these  youths  may  never 
make  the  connection  in  the  labor  market  or  in  the 
educational  arena  which  will  permit  them  to  realize  their 
potential* 
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Some  advanced  training  and  education  components  are  being 
created  within  Job  Corps  centers.    For  instance,  a  UAW 
auto  mechanics  program  in  Utah  will  draw  from  basic  auto 
mechanics  trainees  throughout  the  country.    However,  this 
is  only  possible  because  auto  mechanics  courses  are 
widespread  in  Job  Corps,  providing  a  stock  of  potential 
candidates  for  advanced  training  in  this  area.    Where  the 
desired  training  is  more  selective,  or  where  advanced 
education  is. needed,  it  makes  more  sense  to  rely  on 
existing  institutions  outside  Job  Corps. 

Junior  and  community  colleges  as  well  as  technical  schools 
have  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years.    All  around  the  country 
they  offer  a  range  of  technical  training  courses.  In- 
creasingly, they  have  focused  on  remedial  education  and 
vocational  offerings  for  high  school  graduates  with  low 
achievement,  and  sometimes  also  for  high  school  non- 
coTtpleters.     Institutional  growth  in  many  cases  has 
exceeded  demand^  as  the  college  age  population  has  levelled 
off,  so  that  there  is  much  underutilized  training  capacity. 
Rather  than  building  more  capacity  in  Job  Corps,  with 
attendant  capital  expenses,  it  makes  sense  to  try  to  use 
this  existing  outside  capacity  wherever  feasible. 

The  potential  benefits  of  the  Job  Corps     college  linkage 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Specialized  courses  can  be  arranged  to  better 
match  the  interests  of  advanced  Corpsmembers . 

2.  Further  education  and  credentials  can  improve 
employment  and  earnings.    ACT  offers 
Corpsmembers  a  chance  to  determine  whether  they 
can  go  on  further  to  secure  a  college  degree 
and  enter  new  career  tracks. 

3.  Disadvantaged  Job  Corps  youth  will  be  gradually 
transitioned  from  the  relative  isolation  and 
concentrated  remediation  provided  by  many  Job 
Corps  centers  into  supported  participation  in 
"mainstream"  institutions  where  they  will  be 
fully  integrated  with  nondisadvantaged  youth. 

4.  Provision  of  options  may  encourage  Corpsmembers 
to  continue  long  enough  so  that  significant 
skills  can  be  acquired.     Some  Corpsmembers  leave 
Job  Corps  because  they  feel  opportunities  are 
limited  or  they  have  exhausted  the  opportunities 
which  exist. 
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5.  Provision  of  new  options  may  increase  enrollment 
among  those  elic^^l^le  for  and  needing  services. 
Some  economically  disadvantaged  youth  needing  the 
type  of  comprehensive  services  provided  by  Job 
Corps  may  be  discouraged  from  enrolling  because 
of  lack  of  advanced  training  opportxinities. 

6.  For  those  with  higher  aspirations^  the  ACT  program 
should  provide  an  incentive  for  GED  participation 
and  completion^  stimulating  interest  in  the 
educational  program  within  Job  Corps. 

7.  By  avoiding  capital  costs^  buying  into  existing 
programs/  and  focusing  on  more  advanced  Corpsinembers 
Act  should  be  less  expensive  than  regular  Job 
Corps  operations. 

8.  The  program  should  benefit  participating  institu- 
tions by  helping  them  to  fully  utilize  capacity ^ 
providing  experience  in  dealing  with  economically 
disadvantaged  youths  and  promoting  a  better 
socioeconomic  mix  within  these  institutions. 


Balancing  these  potential  benefits  are  several  potential 
drawbacks : 


1.  Corpsmemfaers  may  not  be  able  to  "make  it"  in  college 
If  their  failure  rate  is  high/  the  program  may  have 
negative  rather  than  positive  impacts  on  employabili 
ty  compared  to  traditional  center  programs  which 
have  documented  positive  impacts  on  completers. 

2.  The  college  option  may  attract  some  youth  to 

Job  Corps  who  do  not  really  need  the  full  services 
the  Job  Corps  provides.    To  the  extent  that  new 
entrants  are  those  who  would  have  made  it  on  their 
own/  or  are  ready  without  any  remediation /  the 
program's  effectiveness  is  reduced. 

3.  If  enrollees  simply  mark  time  in  the  Job  Corps 
centers  until  they  go  on  to  the  advanced 
components^  this  will  be  a  waste  for  them  as  well 
as  a  negative  influence  on  center  operations. 


4.  Where  more  advantaged  youth  are  taken  out  of 
centers  to  participate  in  ACT,  there  could  be  a 
negative  intact  on  center  operations  as  a  result 
of  the  loss  of  peer  models  and  leaders. 

5.  Unless  the  ACT  offerings  are  closely  tied  to  fin 
employability  development  approach,  they  might 
result  in  youth  investing  time  emd  effort  with 
little  intact  of  future  eir^loyment  and  earnings. 

In  the  design  emd  implementation  of  ACT,  steps  were  taken 
to  realize  the  potential  benefits  emd  to  overcome  the 
potential  shortcomings.    The  following  basic  guidelines  for 
the  program  were  established  at  the  outset  {Field  Memorandum 
No.  90-78,  Attachment  1): 

1.  All  enrollees  have  to  be  in  Job  Corps  for  at 
least  90  days  in  order  to  avoid  the  "revolving 
door**  approach  of  recruiting  youth  directly 
into  ACT  who  do  not  require  remediation  and  who 
would  be  likely  to  pursue  education  emd  training 
on  their  own. 

2.  Each  ^participating  Corpsmember  is  to  receive 
coxanseling  and  an  eir^loyability  development  plem 
indicating  how  the  coursework  will  fit  into  future 
career  plan^.    As  far  as  possible,  there  are  to  be 
linkages  between  training  received  at  Job  Corps 
centers  and  the  offerings  in  the  ACT  program. 
Where  possibile,  academic  credit  is  to  be 
arremged  for  Job  Corps  experiences. 

3.  Participants  in  the  program  are  to  receive  full 
Job  Corps  benefits,  including  counseling,  in  order 
to  help  them  to  stay  on  emd  coir^lete  education  or 
specialized  training. 

4.  Advemced  career  training  slots  are  limited  to 
$5,0Q0  per  Corpsmember  year  as  opposed  to  the 
legislative  $6,9QQ  operating  cost  limit  at  Job 
Corps  center.  This  more  restrictive  limit  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  economies  cem  be 
realized,  especially  since  more  advanced 
Corpsmembers  are  being  served. 
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Dropouts  from  the  program  are  to  have  the  option 
of  reentry  into  centers.    Placement  services 
are  to  be  provided  to  all  participating  youth  to 
promote  a  smooth  transition  into  the  labor  market. 
In  other  words ^  there  is  an  emphasis  on  assuring 
that  youthwho  do  not  make  it  will  be  provided 
other  opportunities. 
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While  these  design  features  were  intended  to  maximize  benefits 
and  overcome  shortcomings,  they  were  based  on  "best  guesses" 
about  what  would  work.     The  balance  of  benefits  and  costs  for 
ACT  were  completely  unknown,  since  the  approach  was  new  to  Job 
Corps  except  for  a  few  isolated  college  placeinents.    For  this 
reason,  ACT  has  been  introduced  as  a  demonstration  program; 
with  careful  and  continuing  scrutiny  of  the  impacts  and  processes 
in  orde^r  to  make  improvements  in  an  ongoing  way  as  well  as  to 
judge  overall  effectiveness. 

The  experience  to  date  is  too  limited  to  judge  the  impacts  on 
participants  or  the  long-term  effects  on  centers  or  Job  Corps 
operations  overall.    Most  enrollees  in  August  1978  had  been 
enrolled  only  half  a  year.    However,  their  experience  is 
suggestive  of  whether  Corpsmembers  can  acclimate  to  the  college 
environment.     The  negotiated  contracts  yield  a  good  picture  of 
costs.     In  implementation,  some  alternative  approaches  have 
evolved  and  some  areas  for  improvement  have  been  identified. 

This  preliminary  assessment  is  based  on  the  following  sources: 

1.  Each  of  the  ten  Department  of  Labor  regions  was 
surveyed  to  gather  descriptive  information  on  the 
status  of  the  program  and  the  implementation  pro^ 
cess  (Attachment  2) . 

2.  Three  regions  (Philadelphia,  III;  Dallas,  VI;  and 
Denver,  VIII)  where  the  program  was  introduced 
more  rapidly  and  which  provide  a  good  geographic 
mix  were  selected  for  in-depth  assessments. 

3.  In  these  regions,  key  Job  Corps  staff  were 
interviewed.  A  range  of  detailed  data  was 
gathered  on  the  ACT  program  and  its  participanrs. 

4.  Five  centers  in*  these  regions  were  visited  to 
determine  impacts  and  procedures  at  the  center 
level.     Additionally,  a  sample  of  Corpsmembers 
at  each  oS  the  centers  was  interviewed  to 
determine  their  perceptions  of  the  program. 
(Attachment  3)  . 

5.  ACT  participants  in  these  three  regions  were 
interviewed  to  determine  their  perceptions  of 
the  program.   (Attachment  4) . 
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6.     Foua^  participating  colleges  were  visited  to 
determine  the  views  of  administrators  and 
faculty  and  to  assess  first  hand  the  arrangements 
which  had  developed. 

The  information  gatherea  by  this  process  is  analyzed  as  follows 

1.  Program  implementation  issues  and  the  variations 
among  regions  are  assessed. 

2.  The  characteristics  of  enrollees  and  the 
potential  universe  of  need  are  discussed  based 
on  available  data. 

3.  Corpsmembers *  perceptions  and  knowledge  of  the 
program  are  analyzed;  both  those  of  Corpsmembers 
still  in  centers  and  those  of  ACT  participants. 

4.  The  realized  and  likely  future  successes  of 
participants  are  assessed  from  available  per- 
formance records  I  the  participant  survey,  and 
interviews  with  personnel  at  the  regional, 
center*  and  college  levels. 

5.  The  impacts  on  centers  are  assessed  including 
the  effects  on  retention,  participation  in 
GED  programs ,  and  the  draw  on  the  pool  of 
eligible  Corpsmembers. 

6.  The  acceptance  of  the  program  by  institutions 
of  higher  learning  is  briefly  described. 

7.  The  cost  of  the  program  is  analyzed  in  detail. 

The  findings  are,  then,  summarized.    While  this  analysis  is 
clearly  a  preliminary  effort,  it  provides  a  picture  of  the 
ACT  program,  it  yields  some  clues  concerning  its  likely 
success,  and  it  suggests  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed. 


Program  Iniplementation 


Prior  to  the  implementation  of  ACT,  all  Associate  Regional 
Administrators  (ARA's)   for  Job  Corps  were  issued  instruct 
tions  by  the  national  office  of  Job  Corps  outlining  in  a 
general  way  their  responsibilities  concerning  the  new  program. 
Expansion  efforts  were  being  planned  at  this  time  and  the 
regions  were  relatively  free  to  determine  the  emphasis 
they  would  give  to  ACT  as  opposed  to  more  tradit^^onal  center 
expansion.     The  variability  was  quite  significant: 

First,  the  pace  of  implementation  and  the  scale  of  the  effort 
differed  significantly  from  region  to  region.    To  some  extent, 
this  was  related  to  the  pressure  for  the  location  of  new  Job 
Corps  centers.     The  center  expansion  goal  for  regions  varied 
widely  based  upon  analysis  of  needs,  and  the  workload  of  site 
location  frequently  left  little  time  for  developing  new 
programs.     However,  the  regional  variability  in  emphasis 
on  ACT  also  reflected  basically  different  views  about  the 
capacity  of  Job  Corps  youth  to  succeed  in  college,  and  about 
the  wisdom  of  this  new  approach.     For  example,  at  the  end  of 
the  expansion.  Region  VIII  will  have  14  college  and  junior 
college  slots  for  every  hundred  center  slots  while  six  regions 
will  have  4  or  less  per  100.     (Table  1).    Likewise,  Region  VIII 
moved  much  faster  than  any  other  Region  to  implement  the  ACT 
component.    As  of  August  30,  1978,  it  had  9  ACT  slots  for 
every  hundred  occupied  center  slots;  four  other  regions  had 
less  than  one  for  every  hundred. 

Second,  as  the  capsule  descriptions  of  operations  and  concerns 
in  each  region  indicate  (Attachment  2) ,  there  were  two  basically 
different  approaches  to  implementation.    Some  of  tihe  regions 
relied  primarily  on  center  staff  and  contractors  to  implement 
the  program  while  other  regional  offices  took  the  lead  and, in 
some  cases,  made  almost  all  arrangements. 

Third,  there  was  a  diversity  of  views  about  the  amount  of 
support  needed  by  Job  Corpsmembers,  and  the  best  ways  to 
provide  for  their  needs  in  the  college  setting.     In  some 
cases,  separate  "centers  within  colleges"  were  envisioned 
with  high  support  and  attendant  isolation.     In  other  cases, 
individual  placements  were  envisioned  with  little  more  than 
the  usual  support  provided  by  the  institution.     This  reflected 
the  view  of  some  regional  officials  that  Corpsmembers  would 
continue  to  need  a  protected  environment,  while  others  believed 
they  they  should  be  "mains treamed"  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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TABLE  1  .     IMPLFJ4ENTAT10W  OF  ACT 


ACT  Center 
Participants  Enrollment 

10/30/78  10/30/70 

Region  I   tOoston)                           0  0 

Re<jLo:i  II   {New  York)                      7  1037 

Region  III  (Pliiladelphia)             45  2526 

Roqion  IV  (Atlanta)                       71  5765 

Ro<)ion  V  {Clucatjo)                        104  2  251 

Retpon  \n   {Dall.ks)                       303  5060 

Region         {Kan.'^os  City)               53  07  2 

Region  VIIl  (Denver)                    251  27  39 

Region  IX  (San  Kranci£ :o)             67  1699 

Region  X  (Seattle)                       19  2092 

extension  Centers                    _  *    _  lj^5   

TOTAL                                      1000  24#164 


ACT  as  Center  ACT  ACT  as 


It  c  r n  L  v  l 

Center 
c^nroi  imen  c. 

Vrit^  1  nviHAn 

Ctlf  l|uf  X  V    JflCf  lid 

at  End  of 
cxpa  ns  irOn 

at  End  of 
Expansion 

rercenc  ot 
Conter 
cnroxiiaen  t 

0 

1600 

0 

0 

.7 

3109 

125 

4*0 

512V 

235 

4.6 

1*2 

9  264 

304 

3.3 

ami 

7  *  S 

V  +  u 

Hat 

1  1 

f  *  f 

6.1 

1041 

115 

6.2 

9*2 

2740 

305 

14.1 

3,9 

3975 

145 

3.6 

*9 

2611 

75 

2,0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

4.1 

41.202 

2271 

5-5 
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Fourth,  the  regions  which  were  less  positive  about  ACT  felt 
that  it  would  draw  off  qualified  candidates  from  centers  and 
undermine  center  operations.     Those  more  positively  disposed 
felt  it  would  serve  as  a  motivation  device  and  would  increase 
overall  duration  of  stay. 

Fifth,  the  $5,000  cost  limit  vas  widely  perceived  as  a 
constraint  to  implementation.    Center  and  regional  staff  all 
reported  difficulties  identifying  residential  facilities 
that  fell  within  the  financial  limits.     It  was  particularly 
hard  to  find  colleges  providing  academic  training,  and  room 
and  board  to  students  during  normal  school  breaks.  However, 
the  regions  giving  greater  emphasis  to  the  program  (and  thus 
under  pressure  to  find  more  slots)   felt  this  to  be  less  of  a 
burden  and  were  able  to  find  an  adequate  n\;ijnber  of  colleges 
willing  to  participate. 

Sixth,  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  hindered  timely 
execution  of  contractual  agreements  with  private  colleges. 
Private  colleges  more  often  charge  rates  and  provide  the 
type  of  services  and  facilities  required  under  Job  Corps 
established  policy  guidelines.    However,  contractual  agreements 
with  private  institutions  require  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Review  Board.     This  situation  was  remedied  when  the  Board 
approved  a  blanket  sole  source  authority  waiver  so  as  to 
facilitate  contracting  with  such  institutions. 

Seventh,  the  90-day  waiting  period  was  a  target  of  complaint. 
It  was  instituted  to  insure  that  the  college  program  would 
not  become  a  separate  effort  with  its  own  entry  track,  rather 
than  an  integral  part  of  the  Job  Corps  program,  and  to  provide 
time  for  enrollees  to  show  center  staff  that  they  have  both 
the  ability  and  motivation  to  benefit  from  the  ACT  program. 
Regional  officials  and  center  staff  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  90-day  requirement  precluded  them  from  bringing  into  the 
program  very  capable  Corpsmembers  with  less  than  3  months 
participation.     It  was  also  clear,  however,  that  sorie  regions 
wanted  to  recruit  youth  directly  into  ACT,  and  that  the 
requirements  had  the  intended  effect  of  precluding  this  practice 

In  summary,  decisionmakers  in  the  decentralized  regional 
structure  of  Job  Corps  had  differences  of  opinion  about 
actual  and  potential  effectiveness  of  ACT.     These  differences 
of  opinion  were  understandable  since  there  was  no  experience 
base  to  resolve  uncertanties.    As  experience  increases  with 
the  program,  the  regional  variance  should  decline.    At  the 
same  time,  the  diversity  is  useful  in  providing  evidence  con-* 
cerning  some  important  questions.     For  instance,  the  most 
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realistic  ratio  of  ACT  to  traditional  center  opportunities 
might  be  assessed  by  comparing  the  experience  in  regions 
with  more  intensive  programs  to  the  experience  where  ACT 
participants  are  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  Corpsmeiriber 
population* 
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ACT  Participants  and  the  Universe  of  Need 


ACT  is  by  design  an  "advanced**  program,  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  participants  to  date  have  been  "creamed**  from 
the  Corpsmember  population.    Median  achievement  scores 
at  entrance  (as  measured  by  the  MJSl  and  BJSl  tests)  are 
significantly  higher  for  ACT  participants  than  other  Corps- 
members.     (Table  2).    This  pattern  prevails  for  every 
center  in  the  three  regions  evaluated  in  detail/  but  there 
is  substantial  variation  in  the  degree  of  screening.  One 
measure  of  selectivity  is  the  differential  between  median 
scores  for  ail  Corpsmembers  in  a  center  and  the  median  for 
ACT  participants  for  the  center.    On  the  math  scale,  the 
differential  in  entrance  medians  was  a  fifth  in  the  case 
of  the  Charleston  and  El  Paso  centers,  a  third  in  the  case 
of  Clearfield  and  Weber  Basin,  and  three-fifths  in  th^e 
case  of  Gary,    on  the  reading  scale,  there  was  no  difference 
in  the  case  of  El  Paso,  a  fifth  for  Charleston,  and  a  fourth 
for  Clearfield,  a  third  in  Weber  Basin  and  nearly  half  in 
Gary.    In  other  words,  it  appears  that  Gary  was  very  much 
more  selective  than  El  Paso  and  Charleston  in  screening 
ACT  participants  from  all  Corpsmembers^  while  Clearfield 
and  Weber  Basin  were  in  between.    Charleston  had  a  more 
advantaged  clientele  to  draw  from.    However,  Gary's  ACT 
participants  are  the  most  advantaged  as  meas'ured  by  entry  ' 
scores.    In  contra'&t.  El  Paso*s  students  entered  Job  Corps 
with  an  achievement  level  far  below  that  of  ACT  participants 
from  other  centers. 

The  demographic  characteristics  of  enrollees  also  reflect 
a  selection  process.    The  median  age  is  about  1  year  higher 
than  for  other  Corpsmeirtbers.    Females,  whites  and  Hispanics 
are  overrepresented.    For  instance,  where  women  represented 
27  percent  of  Corpsmembers  surveyed  in  the  five  centers  in 
Regions  III,  VI,  and  VIII,  they  constituted  45  percent  of 
ACT  participants  from  these  centers. 

The  information  obtained  from  the  questionnaires  administered 
to  college  program  students  shows  that  one-half  were  high 
school  graduates  and  the  rest  had  acquired  a  GED  certificate. 
The  fraction  of  college  program  students  with  a  high  school 
diploma  appears  to  be  larger  than  expected  since  only  a 
seventh  of  Corpsmembers  enter  with  a  diploma.    With  rapid 
implementation  to  coincide  with  the  second  semester  of  the 
1977*1978  academic  year,  DQL  regions  and  Job  Corps  centers 
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Tabl*  2*     Corpflg^mbtrft  Chrfract erla t lea  by  Centei: 


Hedian 

Score 

Hedlan 

Hedlan 
Yra.  oi 

Saviple 

Race/Echnlc 
Black  vhlce 

Groups 
lllapanl  c 

Och«r 

Hale 

rem . 

A  ve  r:i  go 
LenKCh  of 

Center 

HJ!fl 

ffJST 

A*te 

School 

No. 

I 

I 

X 

X 

: 

: 

Stay  In  AC 

Region  111 

Charl«scon 

36>0 

16.3 

19.0 

9.3 

49 

73.3 

14.0 

2  .0 

2.0 

U.3 

77.6 

10.8 

Region  VI 

Paao 

fJary 

46,3 

13.0 

n.3 

1  D  .  3 

19,0 

10^2 

34 
222 

1.9 
73.2 

3.7 
9.3 

94.6 
11,7 

0  . 0 
3.6 

55  7 

83.3 

/*6 .  3 
J6,  7 

11,2 

negtoik  VIII 

Clearfield 
Ueber  Baaln 

30.0 
36.0 

14,0 
16.0 

19,0 
18.3 

to.o 

10.0 

133 
38 

39.4 
26.3 

13,8 
66.0 

16,3 
2,6 

9,0 
3,* 

74 . 0 
100.0 

23.6 
0,0 

9.6 
6.8 

Uelgliced 
Average 

39,1 

10,8 

20,4 

4.6 

72.3 

27,3 

tab  CorAA 

Cell^fce  SctHencs  by 

Center 

Hedlan 

Score 

Hedlan 

Hedlan 
Yre.  of 

Sample 

Race/Ethnic  CrouPa 
Bl^ek    tfhlce  Hlepanlc 

Ocher 

Bex 
Hale 

]*en , 

Average 
Length  of 

Center 

HJSl 

RJSl 

Aice 

School 

Ho, 

X 

X 

X 

X 

I 

Sc^v  in  JQ  ^ 

Region  111 

ClidrleiCon 

68,3 

19.3 

19>3 

11.0 

40 

62.3 

33.0 

0,0 

0,0 

30,0 

70,0 

9.1 

Keglon  VI 

CI  Paso 

Gary 

34.0 
73.0 

13.0 
19,8 

19.3 
19>8 

8-0 
10,3 

32 
34 

0.0 
33.9 

0.0 
26.3 

100.0 
17.6 

0.0 
0.0 

48,1 
38.9 

'>l,9 
^4.2 

n.7 

n .  7 

Region  VllT 

Clearfield 
Weber  Baaln 

67>0 
48>3 

17.3 
21-3 

19.3 
19.3 

10.3 
10>3 

94 
13 

40.4 
13.4 

40.4 
76,9 

12.8 
7.7 

3.3 
0.0 

62.6 
100.0 

lfi.2 
0.0 

U.3 
8.3 

tfelghced 
Average 

36  .0 

30. i 

30.3 

2.1 

33.4 

4A.7 
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had  limited  time  to  organize  the  program  and  to  identify  a  pool  of 
eligible  Corpsmemfaers.    A  number  of  other  very  important 
tasks  had  to  be  accomplished  during  this  period  such  as 
identifying  and  negotiating  with  colleges,  arranging  for 
residential  facilities,  and  transportation.     The  desire 
to  have  a  full  quota  contingent  identified  to  implement 
the  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
necessitated  immediate  screening  within  the  existing 
Corpsmember  pool,  and  use  of  the  diploma  as  a  credential. 

While  the  90-day  waiting  period  was  in  effect  from  the 
beginning  of  ACT,  it  was  not  strictly  observed  by  all 
centers.    The  pressures  to  enroll  students  in  the  college 
program  in  January  forced  exceptions  to  the  90-day  period. 
The  data  show  that  in  the  five  centers  visited,  a  third  of  the 
initial  students  had  been  in  Job  Corps  less  than  90  days. 
This  was  apparently  not  the  result  of  purposefully 
recruiting  youth  with  college  potential,  but  rather  pick^ 
ing  among  more  capable  entrants  to  go  to  ACT  after  their 
abilities  had  been  determined.     Having  discovered  such  a 
practice  soon  after  the  college  program's  implementation, 
the  national  office  of  Job  Corps  issued  instructions 
tightening  the  college  program  enrollment  practices  and 
requiring  strict  adherence  to  the  90-day  mandate. 

There  is  enormous  variability  in  the  emphasis  given  to 
ACT  by  different  centers,  reflecting  the  previously 
mentioned  variably  among  regions  is  their  interest  in  the 
program,  the  feasibility  of  acjministrative  arrangements 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  center  staffs  and  contractors. 
(Table  3)  .    The^^e  is  little  relationship  between  the  median 
achievement  scores  or  attainment  of  enrollees  in  centers 
and  the  proportion  of  Corpsmembers  in  the  ACT  program. 

El  Paso  in  Region  VI  had  an  ACT  contingent  which 
represented  almost  a  fifth  of  its  center  enrollment  whereas 
the  Gary  center  in  the  same  Region  had  an  ACT  enrollment 
representing  only  3%.    Yet  the  pool  of  potential  candidates 
was  much  greater  at  Gary  where  the  entering  median  grade 
attainment    was  1.5  years  higher  than  at  El  Paso  and  where 
both  the  reading  and  matli  achievement  medians  were 
substantially  higher.     The  Clearfield  center  in  Region  VIII 
has  given  greater  emphasis  to  the  program  than  any  oths^r 
large  center,  with  its  ACT  contingent  representing  nearly 
a  fifth  of  enrollees.    Yet  Clearfield  Corpsmembers  have 
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Table  3. 


Enxollaent  in  ACT  bv  Re^on  And  Center 
as      A«e«st  31>  1978 


Total  on  Bo$r6 

ScrenstJ)  ACT  Enrollaenc 

Region/                         Kot  Includlns  Total  ACT               A^  Percent  of  Center 

Canter  ACT  Etirollttent  Earollaent  


Region  II 

Cltnttoi^t  a74  7  2,6Z 
Region  III 

Ch«tle«tcm  Z99  47  15.72 
fteRlon  IV 

Brecklntldge  2,619  36  1.5Z 

Whitney  Young  ZBO  16  6. 42 

Crv«t4l  Spring*  237  19  B,OZ 

ReAlOD_V 

Bl«ckuell  199  3  1.5Z 

Colconda  Z56  9  3. 52 

Clmland  499  ZG  5.ZZ 

Attexbury  765  i33  16,91 

CinclDnati  181  20  11, o:; 

Detroit  327  40  IZ.ZZ 

EUaiofl  VI 

Albuquerque  412  Z9  7. 02 

Cutbrie  676  66  10,01 

Hcl^nney  6  66  45  6.5Z 

Gary  2,Z79  66  3. 02 

TU1»  137  30  ZI.9Z 

£1  U^o  319  56  17.6: 

Regloo  VII 

Pine  Kldge  161  5  Z.6Z 

Hingo  18^  10  5. 42 

Elceltior  Spring*  467  44  9. 02 

R«flion  nil 

Anaconda  Z62  23  6.6t 

Roxelder  212  12  5.7t 

trappet  Greek  23Z  6  Z.6: 

CoUbran  186  21  IX  2X 

Ucber  Baein  Z40  14  S.dX 

Cle«rfleld  li369  Z77  19. 9t 

ICtcUng  Socse  191  10  5.2: 

Region  II 

Savail  Z72  20  7.iX 

Phoeni;(  391  Zl  5. 42 

San  Jose  367  Z6  6,72 

Region^ 

Tongue  Point  412  6  1.9: 

Pt>ttl*nd  227  6  3.5t 
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attainment  and  achievement  levels  which  are  just  about 
average  for  Job  Corps.     In  other  words,  the  success  of 
Clearfield  students  might  suggest  what  vjould  occur  if  the 
college  program  were  triple  the  scale  it  is  eventually 
intended  to  achieve  nationwide  relative  to  the  regular 
center  population.    The  El  Paso  experience  will  suggest  the 
potential  such  as  a  large  scale  program  might  have  for 
centers  serving  Corpsmeiribers  with  educational  preparation 
below  the  Job  Corps  average. 
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CORPSMEMBERS  PERCEPTIONS  OF  ACT 


Perceptions  of  participating  and  non-participating  Corpsmeiribers 
are  a  critical  element  in  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  ACT. 
Five  months  after  the  college  program  was  officially  launched , 
three-fourths  of  Corpsmembers  in  sample  centers  where  ACT  was 
operational  had  heard  about  the  program,    one^half  of  those 
students  were  informed  by  their  counselor;  a  very  few  heard 
about  the  program  from  their  center  director;  and  the  remainder, 
from  other  Corpsmembers.    Almost  half  of  center  Corpsmembers 
saw  themselves  as  eligible  for  the  college  program  and  three- 
fifths  expressed  an  interest*  Corpsmem^oers  recognizes  the  value 
of  education.     Seven  of  ten  said  they  would  like  to  earn  a 
junior  college  degree  and  three-fifths  expressed  an  interest  in 
achieving  a  four-year  degree.    Half  felt  that  the  job  they 
wanted  required  completion  of  junior  college. 

The  opportunity  to  complete  junior  college  may  increase 
interest  in  Job  Corps  center  educational  programs.  Threes- 
fourths  of  responding  Corpsmembers  who  dxd-:nct  have  a  diploma 
claiin^d  they  would  work  towards  a  GED  so  that  they  might  eventually 
enter  act.    And  three-fifths  of  Corpsmembers  claimed  they  would 
stay  in  Job  Corps  in  order  to  enter  the  program. 

The  realism  of  these  aims  and  their  impact  must> of  courser 
be  questioned.     Few  persons  are  likely  to  respond  that  advanced 
education  is  not  worthwhile,  and  because  youth  are  favorably 
disposed  to  ACT  does  not  mean  it  will  change  their  behavior. 
Likewise,  ACT  opportunities  are  available  for  only  a  small 
minority  of  center  Corpsmembers  who  express  an  interest.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  however r  that  the  proportion  of  youth  who 
would  like  to  participate  substantially  exceeds  the  proportion 
who  can  realisticly  benefit  and  the  proportion  who  will  be 
served.    Likewise,  the  presence  of  ACT  has  the  potential  for 
positive  impact  on  the  interest  in  education  at  participating 
centers . 

The  effects  on  Job  Corps  enrollment  and  college  attendance 
are  uncertain.     Only  three  Corpsmembers  in  ten  had  heard  of 
the  college  program  before  they  got  to  the  center.    Given  the 
newness  of  ACT,  most  had  probably  entered  before  it  had  begun. 
Nearly  two-fifths  of  Corpsmembers  clainea  they  could  get  a  junior 
college  education  on  their  own,  although  a  recent  follow-up 
survey  indicated*  that  less  than  four  percent  of  former 
Corpsmembers  were  enrolled  six  months  after  leaving  Job  Corps. 

ACT  participants  were  generally  positive  about  the  program. 
Two-thirds  viewed  it  as  a  way  to  get  the  job  t:iey  wanted,  four- 
fifths  felt  it  would  help  them  achieve  their  career  goals,  and  for  nine 
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of  ten,  ACT  was  seen  as  part  of  an  employability  development 
plan*    On  the  other  hand,  less  than  three  in  ten  were  enrolled 
in  a  specific  vocational  skills  prosram  in  ACT.     They  tended  to 
be  more  interested  in  general  credentials  and  education. 
Nine  of  ten  participants  wanted  to  stay  more  than  one  year* 
The  same  proportion  wanted  to  earn  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree* 
Four  of  five  wanted  to  complete  college.  While  37  percent  of 
ACT  participants  felt  they  might  have  completed  junior  college 
without  assistance  from  Job  Corps,     63  percent  believe  the 
completion  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  program* 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  the  ACT  program  provides  an 
opportunity  which  would  otherwise  not  be  available  to 
pursue  an  advanced  education  and  in  some  cases  specific 
vocational  training,  and  to  advance  towards  future  emoloyment 
goals.  Like  most  students,  Corpsmembers  view  an 
education  and  the  resultant  credential  as  a  way  to  get  ahead, 
without  linking  this  to  specific  vocational  skills.     There  is 
widespread  interest  aiong  Corpsmembers  to  pursue  more 
education,  but  only  a  minority  feel  they  could  do  so  without 
the  help  provided  by  ACT*     The  experience  of  past  Corps- 
members  suggests  that  only  a  few  would  realize  their 
educational  objectives  without  assistance. 
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SUCCESS  IN  THE  COLLEGE  PR0GRAJ4 


Can  the  economically  disadvantaged  youth  who  enroll  in  Job 
Corps  succeed  in  college?    How  much  help  do  they  need?  Are 
they  receiving  it?    These  are  perhaps  the  most  basic  program^ 
matic  questions. 

The  most  valid  indicator  of  student  commitment  and  capeJ^ility  is 
the  report  card.     The  grade  point  average  for  the  sample  of  ACT 
participants  in  their  first  semester  was  3.3  on  a  scale  of  1  to 
5  where  "1"  represents  a  failing  grade  and  "5"  represents  the 
maximxim  grade  obtainable.     This  GPA  speaks  well  for  the  ACT 
program  concept  and  its  participants,  given  the  combined  GPA  of 
3.7  for  the  total  student  enrollment  in  the  schools  sampled  us- 
ing the  same  1  to  5  scale. 

The  experience  is  too  limited  to  suggest  how  many  ACT  students  will 
complete  their  program  and  earn  a  degree.  However r  among  the  750 
enrollees  to  date  in  the  three  target  regions r  263  have  either 
dropped  out  of  or  have  been  terminated  from  ACT,  The  tenaination 
rate  is  less  than  for  Job  Corps  enrollees  with  90  days  or  more 
in  centers.  On  the  other  handr  it  will  probably  be  higher  than 
for  all  other  students  who  enter  college.    Accordin-j  to  a  follow- 
up  of  the  class  of  1972r  approximately  60  percent  of  young  persons 
who  enter  Associate  of  Arts  programs  complete  tv/o  years ,  (though 
for  all  persons  who  start  courses  in  junior  and  community  colleges , 
the  proportion  completing  two  years  is  even  lower) ,  It  does  not 
appear  that  Job  Corps  stx'jients  will  do  as  well  as  other  Associate 
of  Arts  candidates.  It  is  likely  that  the  dropout  rate  among 
students  who  have  gotten  over  early  adjustment  problems  will  be 
lowr  and  an  improvement  can  be  expected  overall  as  experience 
is  gained  with  ACT.     There  is  wide  variation  among  regions  in 
the  dropout  rate  to  date  (Table  4) . 

Corpsmeiribers  who  stayed  seemed  to  adapt  quite  well  to  college  life. 
Nearly  all  made  friends,  Five^sixths  liked  the  college  environment. 
Most  found  the  classes  interesting  and  almost  all  felt  they  could 
hold  their  own  with  other  students.  Perhaps  most  critically r  nine 
of  ten  indicated  parental  support  and  interest  in  their  ACT 
participation.  The  major  complaints  not  surprisingly,  was 
financial.     Nine-tenths  of  the  students  sampled  claimed  to  be 
underfinanced  in  coMege.     Since  all  of  their  living  and 
educational  expenses  were  covered  by  Job  Corps,  students  were 
referring  to  out-of-pocket  expenses  covered  by  allowances.  While 
these  incidentials  are  important  to  a  student  on  campus,  their 
occasional  inability  to  purchase  them  has  not  affected  their 
interests  or  attitudes  toward  the  college  program.     In  factr  the 

 majority  of  students  in  the  college  program  recognized  that  they 

would  not  have  been  able  to  realize  their  career  dreams  or 
afford  the  training  provided  them  without  the  aid  of  the  Job 
Corps  program. 
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Table  4.     TOTAL  ACT  ENKOLLMEliTS  AKD  DROPOl-TS 


January  1978  *  August  1978 


Hegion  & 

Total  ACT 

number  dropped/ 
:erruir,ated 

Percent  droppe<:/ 
teminatec 

III  1^ 

II.  I- 

45 

5 

Charleston 

4S 

S 

II.  I 

1/ 

VI 

TotAl 

346 

114 

32 . 9 

Albuquerque 

40 

17 

42.5 

£1  Paso 

57 

5 

8.8 

□  f 

J  f  m  y 

Guthrie 

87 

26 

29.8 

WcKinney 

33 

5 

15.2 

Tulsa 

42 

28 

66.7 

2/ 

VIII 

Total 

359 

144 

40.1 

Gaconda 

34 

13 

38.2 

Boxe Ider 

26 

21 

80.8 

Clearfield 

226 

67 

29.6 

W  \J  ^       km  *  -tt  1 1 

25 

12 

48 . 0 

Kic}cing  Horse 

15 

12 

80,0 

Trapper  Creek 

17 

14 

82.3 

ffeber  Basin 

16 

5 

31.3 

1/  Data  represents  College  input  Jan*  through  July  I978« 

2/  Data  represents  College  input  Jan-  through  Mid-Aug. ,  1978, 
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The  only  major  incident  to  date  has  been  at  Lamar  College, 
Colorado,  where  friction  developed  between  predominately 
black  ACT  participants  and  some  members  of  the  predominately 
white  student  body.     The  program  was  swiftly  terminated  to 
avoid  more  serious  problems  and  the  participants  shifted 
to  other  components* 

As  noted  previously,  the  "selectivity"  for  ACT  participation 
varied  markedly  from  region  to  region  and  from  center  to 
center.    How  well  are  students  doing  who  came  from  the  centers 
and  regions  with  more  intensive  programs  where  ACT  reached 
deeper  into  the  pool  of  eligibles?    This  question  will 
suggest  something  about  the  feasible  scale  of  the  program 
relative  to  Job  Corps  center  enrollment. 

Comparisons  can  be  made  between  participants  in  Region  VIII 
and  those  in  Region  VI  and  III  which  had  less  intensive 
programs*    The  information  obtained  from  the  questionnaires 
administered  to  college  program  students  in  Region  VIII  shows 
that  4  2  percent  were  high  school  graduates,  compared  to  47 
percent  and  46  percent  in  Regions  III  and  VI,  respectively. 
Conversely,  the  percentage  who  had  completed  a  GED  program 
was  higher  for  Region  VIII  than  Regions  III  or  VI  (48  percen^ 
vs.  45  and  36  percent  respectively). 

Close  to  60  percent  of  Region  VIII  students  sampled  related 
the  college  experience  to  preparation  for  a  job*  This 
compared  with  50  percent  and  57  percent  for  Regions  III  and  VI, 
respectively.    The  proportion  of  students  interested  in 
completing  a  four  year  college  program  was  64  percent  in  Region 
III,  88  percent  in  Region  VI,  and  70  percent  in  Region  VIII. 

The  ACT  program  sxirveys  indicated  that  the  level  of  confidence 
with  regard  to  on-campus  performance  and  outlook  for  the  future  was 
higher  for  Region  VIII  corpsmembers  than  for  those  from  the 
other  two  regions  surveyed.     For  example,  data  for  Region  VIII 
showed  a  higher  ratio  of  students  establishing  new  friendships 
and  looking  forward  to  meeting  new  friends*    Moreover,  the 
fraction  .of  students  viewing  classes  as  interesting  was  larger 
for  Region  VIII  than  for  the  other  two  regions*  In 
addition,  data  for  Region  VIII  indicated  that  students  were 
enjoying  the  campus  experience  far  more  than  students  from  the 
other  two  regions.    Region  VIII  students  also  indicated  a  higher 
degree  of  instructor  interest  in  their  progress  as  opposed  to 
instructors  in  schools  in  the  two  other  regions. 

Perhaps  most  critically,  the  GPA  for  the  sample  of  Corpsmember 
students  from  the  three  regions  studied  was: 
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Region  iii: 


2,86 


VI: 


3.  51 


VIII: 


3.50 


On  the  less  positive  side,  the  dropout  rate  was  higher  in 
Region  VIII  than  in  Region  III  and  VI.     But  Clearfield,  with 
one  of  the  most  intensive  programs,  had  a  dropout  rate  (30 
percent)  beloiv  Gary  (38  percent)  where  the  screening  was  much 
more  rigorous.    El  Paso,  which  had  the  least  advanced  ACT 
participants,  experienced  the  lowest  college  dropout  rate. 
Early  evidence  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  scale  of 
the  program  and  the  degree  of  selectivity  have  not  been 
determinant  factors  in  the  success  of  participants  from  around 
the  country.    A  longer-run  follow-up  will  be  needed  to  determine 
the  types  of  Corpsmembers  who  can  benefit  most  from  ACT. 
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CENTER  IMPACTS 


The  ACT  progran  might  hav€*  several  impacts  on  center  operations. 
It  clearly  is  intended  to  provide  an  additional  option  for  more 
qualified  Corpsmembers .     Unless  the  flow  into  ACr  is  matched  by 
an  increased  flow  into  the  Job  Corps  of  moro  qualified  or  higher 
potential  recruits,  the  average  ability  level  of  center  Corps- 
members   (as  measured  by  educational  characteristics)  can  be 
expected  to  decline.    This  will,  of  course,  be  more  prevalent 
in  the  phase-up  stage  when  larger  numbers  are  drawn  out  of 
centers,  relying  on  the  stock  rather  than  the  flow  to  provide 
participants  for  ACT. 

One  way  to  assess  the  prevalence  of  more  advanced  youth  is  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  Corpsmembers  in  a  center  who 
entered  with  a  high  school  diploma,  along  with  the  percentage 
who  acquired  a GED  by  the  point  of  termination.     Certainly,  this 
is  the  pool  from  v;hich  the  ACT  program  draws.     The  size  of  the 
ACT  program  relative  to  this  total  var-e^  significantly  from 
center  to  center,  and  in  several  cases  a  very  significant  percentage 
of  eligibles  are  being  tapped  (Table  5).     For  instance,  in 
El  Paso,  more  than  half  the  eligibles  have  been  drawn  off 
into  the  program  and  at  Clearfield  almost  two-thirds.     If  any 
negative  effects  were  to  be  encountered  from  the  withdrawal 
of  the  leadership  cohort,  they  should  be  visible  in  these 
cases.     Examination  of  the  weekly  termination  rate  data  for 
these  two  centers,  incident  reports,  and  conversations  with 
center  staffs  do  not  reveal  any  noticeable  deterioration  in 
performance  in  those  centers  and  there  are,  in  fact,  some 
positive  developments  noted  by  the  center  directors. 

There  are  some  indications  of  possible  positive  effects. 

For  instance,  the  ACT  program  might  be  expected  to  have  some 

magnet  t^ffect,  keeping  those  youths  with  higher  education 

propensities  longer  in  the  centers.    The  Corpsmember  survey 

suggested  the  possibility,  since  thrcs-fifths  of  youths  in 

five  surveyed  centers  indicated  they  would  remain  in  Job 

Corps  in  order  to  participate.     The  retention  effects  are  not 

yet  obvious.    The  a^^erage  of  the  30-day  dropout  rates  for 

centers  in  Regions  III,  VI,  and  VIII  with  college  programs 

rose  from  19.2  in  the  first  half  of  Fiscal  Year  1977  to  21.6 

in  the  first  year  of  1978,  an  increase  of  one  percentage 

point  more  than  in  the  other  seven  regions.    This  pattern 

might  reflect  increased  retention,  in  the  sense  that  a 

portion  of  Corpsmembers  with  more  than  90  days  tenure  (which 

is  necessary  for  entering  into  the  ACT  program)  were  drawn 

into  ACT  where  they  might  be  expected  to  stay  longer,  reducing 

the  90-day  and  over  terminees  and  thereby  increasing  the  proportion 

of  terminees  who  had  been  enrolled  less  than  30  days.  The  average 

duration  of  stay  shoild  only  gradual^  *  increase  for  terminating 

Corpsmembers.     The  impact  would  not  be  felt  yet  since  only  a 

third  of  ACT  participants  have  as  yet  terminated. 
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Perhaps  a  more  accurate  indicator  is  the  average  of  weekly 
termination  rates*     For  El  Paso,  Clearfield,  Callbran, 
Guthrie,  Tulsa,  Boxelder  and  Anaconda  —  those  centers 
with  more  intensive  programs  relative  to  the  universe  cf 
need  —  the  average  of  weekly  termination  rates  for  January 
1978  -  August  1978  was  the  same  as  in  January  -  August  1977, 
although  it  declined  in  four  of  the  six  cases  and  rose  in 
at  least  one  of  the  others  for  reasons  clearly  unrelated  to 
ACT.     Pot  Job  Corps  as  a  whole,  the  weekly  termination  rate 
was  constant.     Enrollees  in  ACT  are  not  counted  in  the  on^ 
board-strength  or  as  terminations  in  calculating  the  weekly 
termination  rate,  so  that  impacts  on  center  enrollees 
should  be  observable  in  these  data  net  of  the  effect  those 
transferring  to  ACT  would  have  had  on  terminations.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  e/idence  of  a  negative  effect  and 
some  indications  of  a  modest  positive  effect. 

Early  experience  suggests  that  ACT  participants  will  stay 
longer  in  Job  Corps  as  a  result  of  the  program.  Their 
average  duration  of  stay  in  the  Job  Corps  at  entry  into 
ACT  was  in  excess  of  nine  months,  which  is  the  average  for 
youth  who  stay  over  90  days.     In  other  words,  any  time  they 
spend  in  ACT  probably  increases  the  average  duration  of 
those  who  remained  more  than  90  days.     Through  August, 
a  third  of  participants  had  dropped  out  of  ACT  so  the 
average  enrolirent  in  the  Job  Corps  for  participants  is 
likely  to  end  up  being  in  excess  of  one  and  a  half  years. 
As  these  long-time  participants  begin  to  terminate,  the 
impact  on  length  of  stay  should  become  apparent. 

The  incentive  effects  might  also  be  felt  on  GED  enrollments 
and  completions.    Five  centers  with  significant  nxambers  of 
enrollees  in  ACT  were  surveyed  to  determine  GED  enrollments 
and  completions  in  fiscal  1977  and  fiscal  1978.    These  in- 
cluded Clearfield,  Atterbury,  Guthrie,  Gary  and  El  paso. 
Tbiire  was  a  decline  rather  than  increase  in  GED  enrollments 
compared  to  average  on-board-strength.     The  ri^tio  tell  trcm 
56  to  5i  percent.     On  the  other  hand,  GED  completions  as  a 
percent  o£  on-board- strength  rose  from  15  to  23  percent. 
This  tentatively  suggests  that  the  college  option  may 
encourage  some  GED  participants  to  complete,  but  probably 
has  little  effect  on  whether  or  not  youth  at  the  centers 
enroll  in  a  GED.    This  makes  sense  since  enrollment  is 
frequently  automatic,  and  those  who  do  not  enroll  are  usually 
those  who  are  not  educationally  qualified  and  would  not  be 
very  interested  in  ACT. 
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Has  the  availability  of  the  college  option  attracted  a 
different  type  of  youth  into  the  Job  Corps?    Prior  to  the 
college  program's  implementation,  field  staff  were  apprised 
by  the  national  office  of  Job  Corps  that  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  eligibility  requirements  as  a  result  of  the 
college  program*    In  other  words,  field  staff  were  not 
granted  license  to  actively  recruit  high  school  graduates 
for  enrollment  directly  into  the  college  program. 
High  school  graduates  are  not  excluded  by  law  or 
regulations.    Basically  the  emphasis  is  on  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  who  are  not  enrolled  in  school  and  who 
have  severe  handicaps  to  employtnent  whether  or  not  they  have 
a  diploma*     In  fiscal  1977,  15*0  percent  of  enrollees  Were 
high  school  graduates,  but  in  the  first  three  quarters  of 
fiscal  1978  the  percentage  dropped  to  13*0  percent*  The 
percentage  of  enrollees  who  entered  with  a  high  school 
diploma  dropped  from  13.3  percent  in  the  centers  with  college 
programs  in  Regions  III,  vi  and  VlII  in  the  first  half  of 
fiscal  1977  to  12-1  percent  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1978* 
Apparently  in  the  expansion,  or  with  the  introduction  of 
other  youth  programs,  it  has  proved  difficult  to  recruit 
high  school  graduates.    A  sample  of  recruitment  and  screening 
personnel  in  these  regions  was  interviewed  to  determine 
whether  their  recruitment  and  screening  efforts  had  been 
refocused*    All  indicated  that  they  now  presented  information 
about  the  ACT  program  in  recruiting  efforts*    Recruiters  in 
Region  III  seemed  inclined  to  more  actively  seek  youth  with 
high  school  diplomas,  and  planned  to  launch  an  active  campaign 
to  recruit  high  school  graduates  into  Job  Corps  in  the  near 
future.     In  fact,  this  thrust  is  already  reflected  in  Corps- 
member  student  data  acquired  from  the  Charleston  center*  Of 
the  total  nujribei:  of  students  in  the  Charleston  college  program, 
60  percent  were  high  ^ichool  graduates* 

In  Region  vilI,  which  is  largely  an  import  region,  there  was 
less  emphasis  on  graduates,  and  in  Region  vl  this  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  major  focus.     In  fact,  the  recruiter  and  screener 
for  Job  Corps  in  Austin  indicated  that  initially  some  attempt 
had  been  made  to  recruit  youth  specifically  for  the  college 
program  but  that  high  school  youth  in  that  area  generally 
lacked  interest  in  joining  Job  Corp^J* 

Since  a  trend  upward  in  high  school  graduate  recruiting  cannot 
yet  be  perceived,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  more 
critical  issue  —  whether  additional  youth  with  diplomas  meet 
eligibility  requirements  and  really  need  help* 
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T^ble  5.  ACT  ?ARTICr?ANTS  HZLATIVS  TO  THS  POTEN^TIAL  UNIVERSE 


1977  Termiriees  AC? 
Whc  Had  Acquired  ?arc:.ci?^rtti 
a  GEO  or  Who  as  Proportion 

Entered  With  a  ACT  Parcicipancs        of  Afiriu^ii 

High  School  as  of  August  30 ^         Potential  of 
Diploma  197 S  Center 


Region 

Regiort  III 

Charleston 

37  3 

47 

13% 

Region  VI 

Albuquerque 

336 

29 

9% 

Guthrie 

603 

68 

11* 

McKirtney 

610 

65 

11 

Gary 

1460 

68 

51 

Tulsa 

127 

30 

24% 

£1  Paso 

102 

56 

55* 

Region  VIII 

Clearfield 

432 

277 

64% 

CoXlbran 

a6 

21 

41% 

Heber  Basin 

154 

14 

Anaconda 

203 

23 

ii* 

BoxeXder 

84 

12 

14% 

Kicking  Horse 

274 

10 

Trapper  Creek 

69 

6 
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Acceptance  by  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 


ACT  has  been  well  accepted  by  participating  institutions. 
Not  surprisingly^  the  program  has  been  most  popular  with 
schools  that  have  experienced  a  drop  in  enrollments  and 
needed  the  registrants.    Sometimes  the  high  enrollment  of 
Corpsmembera  in  a  single  school  considerably  improved  the 
financial  stability  of  the  institution.    On  the  other  hand/ 
college  officials  felt  that  although  the  Job  Corps 
educational  funds  helped  to  stabilize  their  financial 
status /  much  was  demanded  from  the  schools  for  the  price 
paid  per  student.    For  instance^  the  requirement  imposed 
by  the  national  office  that  classes  be  held  during  normal 
school  ^breaks  proved  difficult  to  arrange.    In  the  view 
of  college  officials ^  too  many  staff  services  were  needed 
by  the  few  students  who  remained  on  campus  as  a  result  of 
this  ruling.    Moreover^  according  to  these  officials  / 
there  was  a  high  risk  that  (1)  students  would  tire  of  such 
a  demanding  routine  and  drop  out  or  school  and  (2)  students 
would  isolate  themselves  as  a  group  due  to  the  several 
occasions  they  remained  together  on  campus. 

During  the  initial  stages  of  the  college  program's 
implementation^  as  schools  were  approached  by  Job  Corps' 
staffs  school  officials  were  wary  of  the  program's  impact 
on  their  school  and  the  campus  population  in  general.  At 
times  the  requirements  of  the  program  and  the  Corpsmembers ' 
Initial  needs  created  an  aura  of.  complexity.    However^  after 
the  initial  stages^  college  officials  looked  positively  at 
the  program^s  presence  and  its  possible  effect  on  their 
schools.    They  registered  concern  for  Corpsmembers  and 
made  sure  that  tutoring  was  available  as  well  as  counseling. 
In  some  cases ^  if  the  students  did  not  contact  the 
counselor  on  a  routine  basis ^  the  counselor  would  take  the 
initiative  and  follow-up  on  them.    Counselors  at  the  schools 
participating  in  the  college  program^  in  most  instances ^ 
felt  that  they  should  reinforce  career  aspirations  as  the 
need  arose  and  thus  build  on  the  guijJance  that  had  already 
been  'provided  at  the  centers. 

College  officials  together  with  regional  and/or  center 
staffs  ^re  working  towards  better  coordination  with  regard 
to  the  type  of  courses  selected  by  Corpsmember  students. 
Region  VIII/  for  example^  initially  encountered  problems 
due  to  courses  selected  by  students  which  required  the 
purchase  of  expensive  equipment.     Guidelines  in  this  area 
have  been  established  to  avoid  this  type  of  confusion  in  the 
future. 
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overall f  college  officials'  perceptions  of  the  college 
program  and  its  target  group  are  very  positive.  There 
have  been  few  major  disciplinary  problems  and  in  most 
cases,  Corpsmembers  exert  considerable  effort  at  school. 
To  date,  the  only  rejection  of  the  ACT  program  has  been 
in  Lamar  College  in  Colorado.     During  the  fall  1978 
semester f  racial  friction  mounted  between  predominately 
black  Corpsmembers  and  white  students.    The  problems 
mostly  centered  around  a  special  component  using  the 
college  to  give  remedial  education ^  while  the  participants 
in  the  college  training  had  less  problem.    The  former 
group  was  withdrawn  from  the  campus.    There  have  been  no 
other  major  incidents. 

The  ACT  program  clearly  provides  a  mechanism  for 
stabilizing  institutional  support  for  colleges.  In 
establishing  the  program,  there  was  some  concern  with 
targetting  this  support  as  well  as  finding  ins'titutions 
most  comfortable  in  dealing  with  iJoh  Corps  youth.    A  special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  enrollments  in  minority  and  United 
Negro  College  Fund  institutions.     In  August  1978,  5  percent 
of  enrollments  were  in  black  and  UNCF  institutions.  This 
percentage  is  projected  to  increase,  although  such  en^ 
rollment  will  be  predominately  In  the  South ^where  these 
colleges  are  concentrated. 
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The  Costs 


The  guidelines  for  ACT  require  comprehensive  costs  to  be 
no  more  than  $5^000^  which  is  lower  than  the  $6^900 
legislated  center  operating  costs  averaged  in  Job  Corps, 
Cost  comparisions  are  more  complex,  however,  and  to  get 
a  true  sense  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  option,  detailed 
analysis  is  required*     This  has  been  done  for  a  sample  of 
centers  with  college  programs  in  Regions  III,  VI  and  VIII* 

The  average  contracted  cost  of  the  college  program  in 
these  centers  for  fiscal  1978  was  $4,800,  compared  with 
$6,770  center  costs  in  fiscal  1978  (and  an  estimated  $7,176 
in  fiscal  1978  assuming  a  6  percent  increase  in  costs)* 
The  ACT  program  thus  averaged  almost  a  third  less  than 
regular  center  operations. 

Since  the  implementation  of  ACT  was  part  of  an  expansion 
effort,  the  slots  ctdded  in  college  must  be  compared  to 
slots  added  through  existing  center  expansion  or  acquisition 
of  new  centers.    The  capital  or  front-end  costs  for  acquiring 
improving  and  prepsoring  new  slots  are  as  follows: 

Acquisition  and  rehabilitation  $5,400 
Equipment  $2,000 
Preactivation  $1, 960 

Total  $9,360 

These  are  one-time  expenses «    Figuring  a  straight  line 
amortization  over  10  years,  these  front^end  costs  of  center 
expansion  amount  to  $911  per  slot  annually*    Such  costs  are 
not  incurred  in  the  college  program  where,  in  most  cases ^ 
existing  facilities  are  utilized* 

There  is  also  an  annual  outlay  for  maintenance  of  existing 
centers,  and  for  replacement  of  equipment  and  materials* 
Estimates  vary  but  between  1974  and  1976,  these  averaged 
roughly  10  percent  of  center  operating  costs*     In  fiscal  1979 
this  would  amount  to  an  estimated  $700  per  slot* 

Adding  these  figures  to  the  center  operating  costs  in  fiscal 
1978  would  increase  the  differential  between  ACT  and  center 
costs  to  roughly  $3,900,  making  the  ACT  costs  approximately 
half  of  the  full  coats  of  operating  in  expanded  centers* 


The  contracted  costs  of  the  ACT  program  do  not,  however, 
reflect  the  total  costs.     In  some  cases,  centers  provide 
for  administration  of  the  program  and  the  expenses  in 
providing  counselling  specifically  for  the  program. 
Travel  costs  for  the  college  program  which  are  paid  by  the 
national  office  are  probably  greater  than  regular  center 
operations.    Regional  offices  in  some  instances  are  making 
a  special  effort  on  behalf  of  the  college  program,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  administrative  costs 
associated  with  this  from  the  administrative  costs 
associated  with  other  center  operations.    Presumably,  much 
of  the  effort  is  startup  and  should  certainly  be  no  greater 
than  the  labor  intensive  tasks  of  acquiring  and  rehabili- 
tating new  facilities. 

Even  if  these  "hidden"  burdens  are  considered^  there  is  no 
doubt  that  ACT  represents  a  very  substantial  savings  over 
the  traditional  Job  Corps  approach.    To  the  extent  that 
the  Corpsmemfaers  who  participate  do  as  well  or  better  than 
they  would  in  centers,  it  is  very  clearly  a  cost-effective 
supplement  to  service  within  traditional  centers. 

Any  benefit-cost  calculations  for  the  ACT  program  must  also 
include  the  costs  of  enrollment  in  the  Job  Corps  center  for 
90  days  or  more.     To  say  that  ACT  is  cheaper  per  Corpsmemfaer 
year  than  enrollment  in  a  center  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  ACT  is  a  good  investment.    To  detGrmine  this,  the 
earnings  gains  of  ACT  participants  must  be  compared  to  the 
average  for  the  Job  Corps,  and  these  increinenfcal  benefits 
must  be  compared  to  the  extra  costs  of  the  longer  duration 
of  treatment  and  the  resulting  higher  investment  per 
individual  for  ACT.    Alternatively,  the  outcomes  might  be 
compared  with  those  for  enrollees  who  stay  equally  long  in 
Job  Corps  centers,  in  which  case  ACT  has  a  comparative  cost 
savings. 
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A  Suininary  of  Early  Findings 


1*    The  Advanced  Career  Training  Program  in  Colleges  and 
Post- Secondary  Vocational  Institutes aside  from  minor 
and  reasonable  start-up  problems ^  is  viewed  by  both 
Job  Corps  staff  and  students  as  enriching  the  regular 
Job  Corps  program  in  several  ways^    The  Corpsmembers 
view  it  as  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  certain 
occupations  for  which  higher  education  or  advanced 
vocational  skills  are  necessary*    Regional  and  center 
staff  utilize  the  college  program  as  another  option 
to  improve  the  career  opportunities  of  Corpsmembers 

2*    There  are^  however^  wide  variations  among  regions  in 
their  perceptions  of  the  proportion  of  Corpsmembers 
who  can  benefit  from  this  approach*    Likewise ^  there 
are  differing  views  about  the  positive  and  negative 
impacts  on  center  operations*    To  date^  there  has  not 
been  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  experience 
of  ACT  participants  in  regions  which  have  heavily 
emphasized  the  program  and  that  of  participants  from 
regions  which  have  sent  a  smaller  proportion  of  center 
Corpsmembers  into  ACT*    The  ACT  parti cipant/center 
corpsmember  ratio  in  the  region  with  the  most  intensive 
program  as  of  August  31 ^  1978  exceeded  that  planned  for 
Job  Corps  as  a  whole  at  the  end  of  the  expansion*  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  2^271  planned  ACT  slots  out 
of  44/000  Job  Corps  enrollments  nationwide  for  fiscal 
1980  is  too  ambitious*    However^  given  the  wide 
variability  among  centers^  cutbacks  might  be  required 
in  sone  center  ACT  programs,  while  the  base  is 
broadened  so  that  Corpsmembers  frum  all  centers  get 
an  equal  chance  to  participate* 

3*    Most  youth  now  enrolled  in  the  college  program  feel 

they  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  to  college  without 
assistance*     The  record  of  attendance  among  previous 
Job  Corps  enrollees  (less  than  4  percent  are  in  post- 
secondary  education  6  months  after  termination)  supports 
thi6  perception*     It  appears^  then^that  ACT  provides 
new  opportunities  for  n:ost  of  the  participants* 
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4*    Participants  have  done  well  to  date*    Their  dropout 
rate  is  lower  than  for  other  Corpsmembers  who  have 
gotten  past  the  90  day  period*    The  school  completion 
rate  cannot  be  projected  but  the  early  dropout  rate  is 
not  markedly  higher  than  for  other  youth  entering 
participating  institutions*    ACT  participants  express 
a  strong  interest  in  continuing  beyond  the  2-year 
college  program*    Grade  point  averages  for  ths 
students  have  been  about  average  for  the  institutions 
they  are  attending*    There  is  evidence  of  successful 
integration^ in  most  cases^ into  the  college  social  life* 

5;     Over  half  of  the  ACT  participant  sample  expressed  a 
career  interest  along  academic  lines*    While  most  of 
these  students  view  a  4-year  degree  as  their  ultimate 
objective  and  they  perceive  the  degree  as  a  means  to 
achieving  life  goals^  most  have  generalized  occupational 
goals ^    Only  a  fourth  of  the  sample  studied  view  the 
college  program  as  a  means  to  pursuing  any  further 
development  of  a  specific  vocational  skill* 

6*    The  findings  show  college  program  participants  to  be 
highly  motivated^  more  educationally  advanced  than 
regular  Corpsmeiribers  in  terms  of  years  of  school 
comjjleted  and  scores  on  standardized  tests*  These 
findings  are  not  unexpected*    The  centers  are  selecting 
Corpsmeiribers  for  ACT  on  the  basis  of  certain  criteria 
which  would  predict  a  student*s  ability  to  complete  a 
2-year  college  program*    Females  are  receiving 
emphasis  ^ 

7^    ACT  participants  appear  to  be  receiving  adequate 
assistance*    Counseling  is  present  and  appears  of  a 
high  caliber  in  most  cases*    College  program  students 
are  receiving  encouragement  from  their  families*  The 
major  coitplaint  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  Job  Corps 
allowance^  which  may  be  solved  if  allowances  are  in- 
creased throughout  tie  program*    While  ACT  Corpsmeiribers 
appear  to  be  receivii..'^  the  support  and  services  they 
need/  there  are  different  philosophies  about  "main-- 
streaming"  vs*  "supportive  maintenance*"  The 
experience  to  date  has  been  too  limited  to  determine 
the  necessary  level  of  support* 
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8.    Significantly^  no  adverse  inipact  on  other 

center  operations  is  apparent  as  yet.     It  appears 
that  there  has  been  some  increased  incentive  to 
complete  GED  programs.     It  is  likely  that  the  average 
length  of  stay  will  increase  because  those  in  ACT 
will  continue  longer  than  other  Corpsmeiribers .  It 
is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Corpsmembers  with  less 
than  90  days  tenure  will  stay  longer  in  centers  as 
a  result  of  the  college  option  although  three^fifths 
of  enrollees  in  centers  indicated  they  would.  ACT 
has  clearly  drawn  down  the  stock  of  mor^  advanced 
students  in  the  centers  where  it  has  been  given 
priority;  however^  it  is  not  ;i>et  possible  to  de- 
termine the  balance  of  positive  motivational  effects 
and  any  negative  impacts  from  re^ncving  the  leadership 
cohort.    There  are  some  indications  that  more  high 
school  graduates  will  be  recruited  in  some  regions ^ 
but  a  shift  is  not  yet  evident  and  it  is^  therefore^ 
impossible  to  tell  whether  eligibility  criteria  will 
be  affected. 


9.    The  administrative  guidelines  for  the  program  have 
generally  been  followed  and  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  as  yet  to  determine  whether  they  should  be 
changed. 

The  $5/000  limit  has  been  a  source  of  complaint^  but 
regions  with  a  positive  approach  to  ACT  have  found 
enough  slots  to  mount  programs  many  times  the  scale 
of  others  which  have  been  most  vociferous  in  their 
complaints.    The  rapid  implementation  of  the  program 
suggests  that  the  problem  has  been  overcome 
qusmtitatively^  although  the  qualitative  impacts  are 
difficult  to  determine. 

The  90*day  waiting  period  was  not  always  maintained ^ 
but  violations  were  the  result  of  the  rapid  phase^up 
and  the  resulting  draw-down  on  the  stock  of  qualified 
candidates  in  existing  centers,  rather  than  the 
recruitment  of  youth  specifically -for  the  program. 
The  limitation  is  now  being  observed.    The  wisdom  of 
the  90-day  requirement  must  depend  on  a  future 
determination  whether  youth  who  go  into  ACT  really 
need  and  use  the  90*days  on  center^  and  wheicher  they 
could  have  gone  on  to  college  on  their  own  without 
Job  Corps  support.    Further  experience  and  study  is 
needed  to  resolve  this  issue. 
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The  requirement  that  ACT  classes  be  held  during 
normal  school  breaks  proved  difficult  to  arrange 
and  could  be  a  detrimental  factor.    The  opinion  of  the 
college  officials  interviewed  was  that  due  to 
continuing  enrollment^  ACT  students  would  tire  of 
demanding  routine  or  might  isolate  themselves  as  a 
result  of  the  occasions  they  would  be  alone  on 
campus.    Finally^  the  college  program  has  increased 
the  overall  workload  of  center  staff.     The  ACT 
selection  process  has  required  the  time  of  staffs 
teachers^  residential  advisors  and  counselors.  In 
addition^  some  staff  have  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  the  college  program 
in  addition  to  other  duties.     In  a  continuing 
program^  the  costs  of  these  extra  burdens  and  the 
staff  needed  to  alleviate  them  must  be  covered  by  ACT. 

10.  College  officials^  acceptance  of  the  college  program 
and  its  target  group  has  been  very  positive.     In  most 
instances/  their  efforts  have  been  responsibile  for 
the  smooth  transition  of  Corpsmembers  from  the  center 
to  college,     college  officials  speaJc  highly  of  the 
students  and^  in  some  instances^  indicate  that  Job 
Corps  students  are  better  prepared^for  college  than 
other  students.     There  need  to  be  some  further 
adjustments  in  the  program^  however^  particularly  in 
terms  of  awarding  academic  credit  for  competencies 
gained  in  Job  Corps  or  elsewhere  and  in  addressing 
the  issue  of  services  to  Corpsmembers  during  regular 
school  breaks. 

11.  The  ACT  program  costs  between  half  and  two-thirds  of 

a  residential  center  slot  depending  on  cost  assumptions. 
In  part^  this  .is  because  the  Corpsmeiribers  who  parti* 
cipate  need  less  supervision  and  assistance.  More 
important^  however^  ACT  is  a  way  of  buying  into 
existing  facilities  and  capabilities.    To  the  extent 
that  youth  in  the  program  do  as  well  or  better  than 
similar  youth  remaining  in  Job  Corps  centers  for  the 
same  period  of  time^  and  to  the  extent  that  regular 
center  operations  are  maintained  or  improved  where 
ACT  draws  off  enrollees^  there  is  no  doubt  that  ACT 
is  a  cost  effective  program  option  for  that  component 
of  the  Job  Corps  population  which  can  benefit  from 
this  approach.    Whether  the  greater  investment  per 
individual  from  this  treatment  is  justified  will 
depend  on  the  future  employment  experience  of  ACT 
participants. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

Job  Corps 

CORRESPONDENCE  SvmPOl 

TYJP 

w<ij     vjf  Jijviii  oiiu    iiatijjii^   i^uilJll  titbit  a  u  wi  1 

Washington,  D.C.  20213 

OftTE 

Deca^her  9,  1977 

DIRECTIVE:    FIELD  MEHORAMDUM  MO .  90-78 

TO  :   ALL  REGIONAL  ADMINISTRATORS     ^  ^ 

FROM        :   LAWRENCE  W.    ROGERS  y-cW/f^^CJ^--'  ^"^ 
Acting  Administrator 
Field  Operations 

SUBJECT   :  3oh  Corps  Advanced  Career  Training  Program  at 
Colleges  and  Post-Secondary  Vocational 
Institutions 


1.  Purpose.    To  establish  initial  guidelines  for  the 
operation  of  an  experimental  and  developmental  project  to 
provide  advanced  career  training  (ACT)  opportunities  for 
corpsmembers  at  colleges  and  post-secondary  vocational 
schools . 

2.  Policy  Overview.    As  an  integral  part  of  the  Job  Corps 
expansion  effort,  we  plan  to. establish  approximately  3,000 
new  advanced  training  opportunities  to  be  provided  at 
colleges,  coiimiunity  colleges  and  post-secondary  vocational 
schools.    This  will  allow  qualified  corpsmembers  who  have 
been  identified  as  having  potential  to  participate  in  such 
training  p'ograins  to  choose  from  a  much  wider  variety  of 
training  opportunities  and  to  achieve  more  advanced 
training  levels  than  are  now  possible.     These  training 
opportunities  should  lead  to  better  paying  jobs  with 
potential  for  greater  upward  mobility  than  has  previously 
been  possible. 

The  program  will  be  carried  out  as  an  experimental  and 
developmental  effort  under  provisions  of  section  413  of 
Title  IV  of  the  Con^^rehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973*  (CETA)  ,  as  amended,  and  an  evaluation  of  the 
effort  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Office  of  Policy,  rlvalua- 
tion  and  Research  (OPER) .    The  principles  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  advanced  training  will  be  implemented  are  as 
follows  *- 


RESCISSIONS 

Expiration  date 
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1978 
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a*     The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  advanced 
career  opportunities  for  Job  Corps  youth.  Course 
offerings  should  provide  training  for  marketable  skills 
which  will  enable  the  students  to  obtain  meaningful  jobs 
in  both  traditional  and  non-traditional  occupations,  and 
to  make  possible  career  placement  in  expanding  para- 
professional  and  technical  occupations*     Examples  might 
be  training  tailored  to  achieve  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  obtain  jobs  in  manpower  programs,  public 
service  agencies,  computer  technology  and  energy  resource 
development*    Choice  of  course  offerings  should,  tu  the 
greatest  extent  possible,  reflect  upcoming  labor  demand- 

b*    All  corpsmember  students  must  have  been  enrolled 
in  Job  Corps  for  at  least  90  days  prior  to  admission  to 
an  advanced  career  training  program*     For  administrative 
purposes,  they  will  continue  to  be  attached  to  the 
Job  Corps  center  to  which  they  were  assigned  at  the  time 
of  entry  into  school  or  college*     The  90-day  enrollment 
provision  applies  only  to  new  advanced  career  training 
opportunities  and  does  not  change  policies  currently  in 
effect  which  relate  to  entrance  into  regular  vocational 
training  programs  now  carried  out  at  institutions  and 
skill  centers  not  on  the  Job  Corps  center* 

c*     Corpsmember  students  will  continue  to  receive  the 
type  of  support  services,  such  as  legal  assistance  and 
health  care,  for  which  all  corpsmembers  are  eligible* 

d*    Centers  will  select  prospective  students  from 
among  their  regular  enrollees*     Selection  will  be  based 
on  a  program  of  counseling  and  career  guidance  designed 
to  enable  each  corpsmember  to  make  informed  and  realistic 
choices  from  among  the  variety  of  Job  Corps  training 
opportunities  available,  several  of  which  may  be  at 
colleges  or  vocational  schools  with  advanced  training 
programs-     The  availability  of  these  programs  will  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  employability  development 
plan  is  developed  for  each  corpsmember* 

Factors  which  must  go^  into  selection  for  this  advanced 
career  training  program  include  the  corpsmembers'  interest 
in  available  training;  the  school  or  college's  entry 
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requirements;  the  enrollee's  potential  capability  to 
meet  those  requirements  and  to  complete  the  training; 
and  the  enrollee's  ability  to  function  independently 
and  responsibly  at  the  school  or  college,  either  on 
initial  entry  or  after  a  brief  period  of  special 
orientation,  supervision  and  counseling  after  admission. 

The  counseling  program  should  also  encompass  specific, 
detailed  information  about  the  school  or  college, 
including  expected  behavior,  other  relevant  rules  and 
regulations,  living  arrangements,  and  the  possible  need 
for  relocation  to  obtain  a  job  after  completion*  with 
necessary  guidance  to  assist  corpsmembers  to  adjust  to 
a  new  environment* 

e-     Arrangements  must  be  made  between  colleges  or 
schools  and  centers  to  assure  that  youths  v;ho  are  to 
enter  advanced  training  programs  meet  entrance  require^ 
ments/  and  to  see  that  colleges  or  schools  receive  a 
copy  of  ET  6^40,  Corpsmember  Profile,  which  will  serve 
as  a  transcript  of  record. 

f.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  college 
credit  for  past  experience  and  training,  including  that 
received  in  Job  Corps, 

g.  Except  as  noted  herein^  the  same  basic  policies 
which  apply  to  all  Job  Corpsmembers  will  remain  in  effect 
for  those  who  are  also  advanced  students.     This  includes, 
for  example,  length  of  stay,  including  provision  for 
extension;  allowances;  and  leave.     There  will  be  no 
modification  of  eligibility  requirements  to  accommodate 
those  who  wish  to  join  Job  Corps  only  for  the  purpose  of 
entering  a  college  or  post^secondary  vocational  school, 

h.  Colleges  and  vocational  schools  chosen  for  corps^ 
member  training  must  be  fully  accredited.  Training 
programs  which  include  the  possibility  for  achieving  two 
or  more  levels  of  competence,  at  each  of  which  a  certifi- 
cate of  attainment  is  given,  are  highly  desirable.  The 
availability  of  such  services  as  a  learning  laboratory^ 
tutoring  and  counseling,  are  also  important  factors  to 
take  into  account. 
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i.     Colleges  participating  in  this  program  mu-^t 
provide  contract  supported  courses  for  corpsmemfcers 
during  all  school  breaks  lasting  more  than  five  iays. 
Such  brief  periods  should  be  used  for  tutorim;- 
participating  in  learning  laboratories,  or  study. 

j.     The  cost  per  year  for  a  corpsmember  slot  in 
colleges  and  other  advanced  schools  may  not  exceed  $5000. 

k.     Colleges  and  schools  will  be  required  to  provide 
an  orientation  to  the  school  or  college  and  the  community 
for  all  corpsmember  students. 

1.     Work-study  programs  are  encouraged  and  colleges 
should*  whenever  feasible,  develop  such  programs  for 
corpsmember  students . 

3.     Establishing  Job  Corps  Advanced  School  Training  Slots. 
Contracting  for  these  advanced  slots  will  be  done  by 
regional  offices.     All  of  these  slots  will  represent  a 
net  increase  in  Job  Corps  capacity.     Contractual  arrange- 
ments, whether  they  are  directly  with  a  college  or  school 
or  are  sub"Contracts  with  existing  centers,  should  be 
such  that  youths  from  all  Job  Corps  centers  have  an 
opportunity  to  apply  for  available  slots.     The  number 
of  slots  should  be  fixed  for  any  given  time  period,  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  slots  filled. 
Some  alternative  ways  for  doing  this  are: 

a.  Buying  a  specific  number  of  college  or  vocational  ^ 
school  enrollments  and  sending  corpsmembers  to  live  in 
dormitories  with  other  students. 

b.  Establishing  satellite  locations  of  existing 
centers  at  a  participating  college  or  school,  either  by 
contracting  for  available  dormitory  facilities  or  renting 
near  by  hou  s  ing , 

c.  Establishing  new  centers  near  to  or  on  college 
premises,  which  would  run  standard  Job  Corps  programs  and 
also  provide  the  option  for  enrollees  to  become  students 
at  the  college  when  they  achieve  entrance  levels. 
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4 .     Regional  Office  Guidelines  for  Implementing  the 
Job  Corps  Advanced  Career  Training  Campus  Program. 

a.  Regional  offices  should  see  that  centers  are 
prepared  to  refer  qualified  candidates,  both  residential 
and  non^residential,   to  advanced  training  openings  as 
soon  as  these  are  available. 

b.  Regions  are  to  make  contractual  arrangements 
with  centers  and  colleges  or  other  school  programs  to 
assure  that  !:he  following  points  are  covered: 

(1)  Tuition  and  Fees^     Students  will  be  provided 
with  full  tuition  and  other  fees,  and  required  books  and 
supplies,  including  linens  and  other  necessities  if  these 
are  not  provided  by  the  college* 

(2)  Housing.     Students  will  be  provided  with 
housing,  if  residential  enrollees,  and  three  meals  a  day. 
Except  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  make  such 
arrangements,  corpsmember  students  should  live  in 
dormitories  or  other  housing  along  with  other  students, 
not  in  separate  liVing  units.     This  will  mak*    it  easier, 
for  corpsmembers  to  be  assimilated  into  the  student  body. 

(3)  Medical  Care  and  Legal  Services.  Students 
will  receive  health  care  and  legal  assistance  equal  to 
that  provided  other  Job  Corpsmembers*     When  student  health 
programs  do  not  meet  these  requirements,  arrangen.ents  must 
be  made  with  health  maintenance  organisations  or  other 
providers  inthe  community*     The  corpsmember ' s  center  of 
assignment  will  follow  the  health  procedures  outlined  in 
Technical  Supplement  E  to  ETH  330  concerning  transfers. 
Fot  purposes  of  this  program,  tJie  center  should  insure, 

as  close  as  possible  to  the  day  of  departure  for  a  college 
or  school,  that  each  potential  student  is  not  pregnant  and 
does  not  have  a  medical  or  psychiatric  condition  which  may 
require  early  termination*     Centers  must  also  insure  that 
the  initial  dental  examination  is  given  before  the  corps-* 
member  leaves  the  center  for  an  advanced  career  training 
program  and  that  extensive  dental  work  is  not  required, 
i.e.,  the  corpsmember ' s  dental  classification  must  be 
priority  three  or  four. 
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(4)  Transportation.     St\?derts  will  be  provided 
with  transportation  to  and  from  the  college  or  school  at 
government  expense,  as  well  as  all  other  transportation 
for  which  corpsmembers  are  eligible. 

(5)  Allowances.     Students  will  receive  the  same 
allowances  as  other  corpsmembers,  including  clothing 
allowances  apportioned  so  as  to  best  meet  individual  need. 

(6)  Leave.     Students  will  receive  annual  and 
emergency  leave  at  the  same  rate  as  do  other  corpsmembers. 
Corpsmembers  may  be  required  to  take  annual  leave  at  a 
specific  time  when  all  other  students  are  on  vacation, 
e.g.,  during  Christmas  holidays.    For  this  experimental 
project  only,  the  provision  that  a  corpsmember  must  be 

in  Job  Corps  for  six  months  before  becoming  eligible  for 
paid  annual  leave  is  waived  when  the  Assistant  llegional 
Administrator  for  Job  Corps  deems  i*'  necessary. 

(7)  College  Services,     Corpsmembers  will  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  students  by  the  college 
and  be  provided  all  of  the  services  received  by  other 
students.     To  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  those  referred 
to  college  programs  should  have  the  same  privileges  and 
responsibilities  as  other  students  and  should  not  require 
special  supervision.     Corpsmembers  will,  however,  be 
provided  with  extra  tutoring  and  counseling  as  needed. 
These  services  will  be  provided  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  or  college  program,    corpsmembers  enrolled  as 
students  should  not  be  assigned  in  a  block  to  one  counselor 
or  tutor,  but  be  assigned  as  are  "other  students,  with  the 
provision  that  special  help  will  be  provided  by  the  assigned 
counselor  or  tutor  as  needed, 

(8)  Work-Study  Programs,    Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  involve  students  in  work-study  programs. 

(9)  Experiential  credit,     Corpsmember  records 
should  be  evaluated  by  the  college  to  determine  if  they 
qualify  for  experiential  credit. 
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(10)  Job  Corps  Coordinatois.     Colleges  and  other 
off-center  advanced  training  schools  should  identify  a 
staff  psrson  as  Job  Corps  coordinator.    The  suggested 
ratio  of  corpsmember  students  to  coordinator  staff  time 
is  80;1   (one  quarter  time  for  20  students,  etc.).  The 
coordinator's  functions  would  include; 

(a)  Assistance  in  day-by-day  communication 
with  the  center  with  which  each  corpsmember  student  is 
affiliated,  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  emergency  leave, 
travel ,  allowances ,  class  attendance ,  etc . 

(b)  Coordination  with  project  managers 
regarding  such  matters  as  AX^OL,  arrests,  terminations, 
major  health  problems,  reports  to  the  Office  of  Workers* 
Compensation ,  etc . 

(c)  Issuance  of  cash  or  tokens  for  laundry 
and  transportation  to  and  from  classes,  if  necessary. 

(11)  propouts .     If  corpsmembers  are  not  successful 
in  the  college  or  other  advanced  program,  they  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the  center  of  assign^ 
ment  to  con^lete  a  vocational  skills  training,  industry 
work  experience,  or  other  training  program. 

(12)  Absences.     Colleges  and  other  schools  should 
be  required  to  report  to  the  center  of  assignment  when  any 
corpsmember  has  been  absent  without  authorization  for  24 
consecutive  hours.     Schools  are  to  encourage  corpsmembers 
to  attend  classes,  but  an  occasional  cut  need  not  bc^ 
reported . 

(13)  Len<^th  of  Stay.     When  students  are  unable  to 
complete  a  training  program  because  their  maximum  length 
of  stay  is  exhausted,  regions  should  encourage  colleges 
and  schools  to  make  every  effort  to  provide  other  types 
of  financial  assistance  and  to  assist  enrollees  to  obtain 
part-time  work  when  termination  is  required  prior  to 
completion  of  the  advanced  training  program. 

(14)  Terminations.     In  the  case  of  serious  illness 
or  injury  which  interferes  with  school  training  or  requires 
extensive  hospitalization  or  medical  expense  beyond  that 
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usually  provided  by  Job  Corps,  the  regional  office  will 
proceed  with  medical  termination,  and  arrange  for  trans- 
portation to  the  youth's  home.     (Notification  vill  be 
made  to  the  Office  of  Workers'  Compensation  Programs,  as 
described  in  ETH  330,  TS-E,  in  all  instances  of  possible 
training-related  injuries  or  illnesses,  regardless  of  the 
possible  need  for  medical  termination.) 

In  the  event  a  disciplinary  termination  of  a 
corpsmember  student  is  recornmended,  he  or  she  will  be 
returned  to  the  center  of  rssignment  for  a  review  board 
hearing  or  sent  home  on  administrative  leave  if  the  youth's 
behavior  would  cause  serious  .disruption  at  the  center. 
Provisions  of  Job  Corps'  regulations,  CFR  97a. 97  apply, 

(15)  Placement.     Colleges  should  provide  placement 
assistance  to  corpsmembers. 

(16)  Administrative  Support  Services.  Centers 
with  which  students  are  affiliated  are  to  maintain 
enrbllee  records^  payroll  accounts,  and  provide  other 
administrative  support  services.     Thi5  will  include 
reporting  requirements  with  separate  on-board  strength 
leports  for  those  attending  institutions  and  those  in 
the  regular  Job  Corps  program. 

5.     Action  Required.     Regional  offices  are  to: 

a.     For  purposes  of  coordination,   technical  assistance, 
and  evaluation^  send  to  the  Director  of  Job  Corps, 
Attention:  TYJP: 

(1)  A  copy  of  each  college  and  school  contract 
or  sub^contract  as  soon  as  it  is  negotiated. 

(2)  The  names  of  regional  office  and  center 
contact  persons  for  the  ACT  college  and  school  program, 
no  later  than  January  10,  197B. 

(3)  The  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of 
the  designated  Job  Corps  coordinator  at  each  college  and 
school,  as  soon  as  he  or  she  is  appointed. 
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b.  Contact  colleges  and  i^chools  in  the  regions  to 
determine  v:hat  training  procrar.s  are  available  x-rhich 
would  be  suitable  for  acva"cc-c  ::raining  for  corpsneinbexs . 

c.  Make  every  effort  to  obtain  a  waiver  of  higher 
tuition  rates  for  out-of-Sta^e  residents. 

d.  Develop  statements  of  work  which  conform  to  the 
policy  and  implementation  guidelines  of  this  FM. 

e.  Contract  or  arrange  for  center  sub-^contracts . 
Contracts  may  be  negotiated  without  formal  advertising 
for  any  service  to  be  rendered  by  any  university,  college 
or  other  educational  institution,  in  accord  vith  Federal 
Procurement  Regulations,  section  i  1-3.205. 

f.  Develop  specific  position  descriptions  for  the 
college  and  school  Job  Corps  coordinators  and  see  that 
they  receive  training  as  necessary. 

7.     Inquiries .     Questions  should  be  directed  to 
Leon  Schertlerr  8-376-7163. 
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APPENDIX  2.    A  Synopsis  of  Regional  Implen^entation  Experience 
througn  October  1978 

Region  I 

The  Westover  Job  Corps  Center's  future  college  input  is  unknown 
at  this  time.    The  newness  of  the  Center  precludes  any 
immediate  college  input  until  the  center  builds  up  its 
pool  of  potential  college  candidates. 

Region  II 

The  Region  was  allocated  125  college  slots  by  the  national 
office  of  Job  Corps  and,  presently,  has  100  Corpsmembers 
enrolled  in  college. 

Region  II  contracted  with  the  following  schools  for  the  1978^1979 
academic  year:    Southern  Vermont  College  in  Bennington,  Vt. 
for  20  Corpsmembers;  Rider  College  in  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey 
for  30  Corpsmembers;  union  College  for  20  Corpsmembers; 
Trenton  State,  New  Jersey  for  10  Corpsmembers,  and  Sullivan 
County  Community  College  for  20  Corpsmembers. 

Region  II  implemented  its  college  program  by  utilizing  a 
field  liaison  person  to  identify  schools  interested  in 
participating  in  the  ACT  program.     For  example,  through  the 
State  system,  the  liaison  circulated  copies  of  PM.  90*^78 
outlihing  the  ACT  program  guidelines.     Interested  parties 
then  contacted  the  regional  office  for  further  information. 
Negotiations  were  handled  by  the  region.     In  this  case,  the 
involvement  of  centere  was  peripheral. 

Region  III 

The  Region  was  allocated  300  slots  for  FY  1978  and  currently 
has  79  Corpsmembers  enrolled  in  the  college  program.  The 
Charleston.  Job  Corps  Center  has  20  Corpsmembers  enrolled  at 
West  Virginia  State  and  21  at  West  Virginia  Technical  School. 
The  region  recently  contracted  with  Brandywine  College  to 
place  25  Corpsmembers  in  the  school's  academic  program. 
Seventeen  Corpsmembers  are  presently  enrolled  at  the  college 
for  the  fall  semester.     The  Susquehanna  Job  Corps  Center  has 
been  designated  by  'the  Department  to  support  the  ACT  program 
in  cooperation  with  Brandywine  College.     This  Center  is, 
therefore,  serving  as  the  Center  of  Record  for  the  17  Corps- 
members  currently  enrolled  at  the  college  and  for  others  to 
follow.     Clinch  Valley  College  in  Virginia  submitted  a  proposal 
to  place  10  Corpsmembers  from  the  Platwoods  Job  Corps  Center. 
Finally,  the  Baltimore  Y-ACT  program  was  launched  August  8,  1978. 
The  program  is  to  serve  200  Corpsmembers  in  the  ACT  and  work 


experience  components,    'rhere  are  21  Corps members  currently 
enrolled  in  the  college  program. 

According  to  the  college  program  cnordinator^  centers  select 
only  those  students  who  have  been  enrolled  in  job  Corps  for 
at  least  90  days  prior  to  admi,Tsion  to  the  college  program, 
demonstrate  motivation  and  a  generally  good  attitude. 

In  establishing  contractual  arrangements  with  coll-jges  and 
post-secondaxy  vocational  institutions,  regional  staff 
utilized  the  State  college  directory  to  identify  colleges 
within  their  geographic  area  and  financial  constraints. 
These  colleges  were  invited  to  submit  pronosals  based  on 
criteria  and  time  frames  provided  by  the  regional  office. 
As  a  rule,  regional  staff  only  dealt  with  college  officials 
such  as  the  college  president,  and  vice  pressident  of 
academic  affairs.    Follow-up  discussions  were,  most  ofteii, 
conducted  in  person. 

According  to  staff,  the  lack  of  authority  to  contract  on  a 
sole  source  basis  was  the  principal  cause  of  delay  in 
establishing  advanced  training  opportunities.  Contracts 
with  private  colleges  were  contingent  upon  approval  by  tha 
Procurement  Review  Board.    The  region's  college  program 
rapidly  expanded  once  field  offices  were  granted  a  blanket 
waiver  to  go  sole  source  with  private  institutions. 

Contractual  agreements  with  academic  institutions  include 
costs  for  tuition,  supplies,  dormitory  facilities/  food  and 
incidentials  such  as  laundry.    The  center  picks  up  costs 
for  transportation,  medical  and  legal  services,  clothing 
and  subsistence  allowances* 

Region  IV 

The  region  was  allocated  140  college  slots  and  96  Corpsmembers 
are  currently  enrolled  in  the  college  program. 

The  Atlanta  Job  Corps  Center  has  10  students  enrollecf  in  the 
college  program  in  the  following  institutions:  West  Georgia 
Tech  (6  Corpsmembers)  and  DeKalb  Community  College  (4  Corps- 
members)  . 

The  Breckenridge  Job  Corps  Center  in  Kentucky  has  38  student?^ 
enrolled  in  the  college  prep  program  at  Owensboro  Business 
College.    A  total  of  50  college  slots  were  allocated  to  the 
center  by  the  regional  office. 


The  Whitney  M.  Young  Job  Corps  Center  has  31  students  enrolled 
in  the  college  program  under  contracts  with  the  following 
institutions;     Kentucky  State  University  (  4  Corpsmembers) ; 
Watterson  College  (11  Corpsmembers);  Jefferson  Community 
College  (5  Corpsmembers)*  West  Kentucky  State  Vocational 
Technical  School  (8  Corpsmembers)  and  the  University  of 
Louisville  (3  Corpsmembers). 

In  sum,  th^  Whitney  M.  Young  Center  was  allocated  40  college 
slots  by  the  regional  office  and  currently,  has  31  corpsmembers 
in  the  college  program. 

The  Mississippi  Job  Corps  Center  has  18  Corpsmembers  presently 
enrolled  in  the  college  program  at  the  following  colleges; 
Mary  Holmes  College  (3  Corpsmembers)  and  Copiah  Lincoln 
Junior  College  (15  Corpsmembers).    A  total  of  50  college 
slots  were  allocated  to  the  center  by  the  regional  office. 

At  the  outset,  center  staff  were  briefed  by  regional  staff 
on  the  college  program's  mission  and  guidelines.     The  centers,  * 
technically,  became  responsible  for  implementing  and  administer- 
ing the  college  program.     Regional  staff  were  available  for 
consultation  or  to  provide  assistance  in  the  event  center 
staff  encountered  problems.     Regional  and  center  staff  still 
work  under  such  an  arrangement 

Recruitment  efforts,  according  to  staff,  were  oftentimes 
plagued  by  problems.     For  example,  the  after-effect  of 
transition  from  a  structured  (center)  to  an  unstructured 
(college)  environment  was  characterized  as  a  problem  by 
center  staff.    Off-center  Corpsmonbers  continuously  sought 
the  reassurance  of  center  coordinators  during  their  initial 
period  in  college.    Equally  problematic,  in  the  region's 
view,  is  the  potential  weakening  of  the  centers'  leadership 
as  a  result  of  weeding  out  the  centers'  more  advantaged 
Corpsmembers . 

Region  V 

The  region  was  allocated  260  college  slots,  and  currently 
has  208  Corpsmembers  enrolled  in  the  college  program  in  the 
following  institutions;     Clark  College,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana  (22  Corpsmembers);  Central  State  University, 
Wilberforce,  Ohio  (17  Corpsmonbers) ;  Cuyahoga  Community 
College,  Cleveland,  Ohio  (37  Corpsmembers);  Wayne  State 
University  (36  Corpsmembers);  I.V.  Technical  Institute, 
Indianapolis  (69  Corpsmembers) ;  Oakland  City  College  (18 
Corpsmembers);  University  of  Cinncinati  (6  Corpsmembers); 
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and  Cinncinati  Community  College  (3  Corpsmembers) . 


Regular  admissions  standards  are  applied  to  Job  Corps 
enrollees  in  all  of  Region  V's  programs.    One  school  (Wayne 
State)  has  developed  a  special  ^'Orientation  Quarter**  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  enrollment  in  a  major  urban  university. 

-    Students  live  in  dormitories  in  four  of  Region  V's 
schools . 

Cuyahoga,  Clark  College  and  I.V.  Tech.  contracted 
housing  and  meals  to  firms  mutually  acceptable  to 
DOL  and  the  school. 

Counseling  and  tutoring  are  provided  to  Job  Corps 
students  through  the  same  system  as  to "regular 
students.    Extra  tutoring  is  available  whenever 
necessary,  and  is  arranged  by  the  coordinator  at 
each  school. 

Since  the  program  is  fairly  new  and  the  students 
are  still  adjusting  to  the  more  rigorous  demands 
of  college  study,  the  region  has  not  emphasized 
work*st'udy  programs  at  this  point.    Most  schools 
require  that  students  complete  two  quarters 
successfully  before  embarking  on  work  programs. 

Depending  upon  the  length  of  the  program.  Job 
Corps  students  will  either  receive  a  certificate 
or  an  A. A.  Degree  upon  completion. 

The  coordinators  at  the  various  educational  institutions  are 
responsible  for: 

a.  reporting — (attendance,  progress ,  etc. ) . 

b.  disbursal  of  checks,  allowances. 

c.  counseling,  arranging  tutoring,  planning 
course  work  and  dealing  with  student's 
personal  problems. 

d.  preparation  of  financial  materials,  e.g.,  vouchers. 

e.  monitoring  progress  and  development. 

Initially,  regional  staff  limited  the  participation  of  educational 
institutiofis  in  the  college  program  to  those  previously  associated 
with  Job  Corps  such  as  colleges  involved  with  the  Upward  Bound 
Program.    Staff  felt  that  they  were  not  allotted  sufricient  lead 
time  to  solicit  indications  of  interest  from  other  educational 
institutions  within  their  jurisdiction. 
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Most  of  the  region's  problems  have  centered  on  the  S5,000  per 
student  cap,  particularly  when  dealing  with  vocational- 
technical  schools.    For  the  most  part,  they  have  found  that 
housing  facilities  are  not  an  integral  part  of  such  institutions* 
increasing  the  likelihood  that  oth^r  more  expensive  arrangements 
must  be  made  for  such  services. 

Staff  fault  lack  of  follcw--up  on  Corpsmembers  as  the  prime 
reason  for  some  encounters  with  law  enforcement  officials. 
However,  college  coordinators,  for  one,  are  not  required  to 
be  on  duty  around-the-clock.     Secondly,  guidelines,  which 
provide  that  college  Corpsmembers  be  afforded  treatment 
similar  to  that  afforded  other  students,  preclude  coordinators 
from  actively  following-up  on  Corpsmembers  living  off  center. 
Moreover,  current  funding  per  student  precludes  the  addition 
of  strong  follow-up  measures,  even  if  desired,  because  of 
the  cost. 

Regional  staff  claim  that  few  Corpsmembers  meet  college 
entry  requirements  or  that  many  are  not  interested  in  the 
program.    So  as  not  to  let  contracted  slots  go  unutilised, 
the  region  has  done  some  recruiting  of  more  advanced  youth. 

Region  vi 

The  total  number  of  college  slots  allocated  to  the  r.^gion  is 
469.    The  region  has  277  Corpsmembers  presently  enrolled  in 
college. 

The  McKinney  Job  Corps  Center  has  43  Corpsm^ibers  enrolled 
at  the  Grayson  County  College.    McKinney  received  69  college 
slots  from  the  region. 

The  El  Paso  Job  Corps  Center  presently  has  3  Corpsmembers 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso  and  50  at  El 
Paso  Community  College.     The  Center  was  allocated  43  slots 
by  the  Region. 

The  Gary  Job  Corps  Center  in  San  Marcos  has  8  Corpsmembers 
enrolled  at  St.  Mary's  University,  10  at  Texas  A&I  and  39 
at  Huston*Tillotson  College.    The  total  college  slots 
allocated  by  the  Region  to  this  center  are  234. 

The  Albuquerque  Job  Corps  Center  reportedly  has  13  Corpsmembers 
enrolled  at  Eastern  New  Mexico  University,  .10  at  North  Eastern 
New  Mexico  Community  College  at  El  Rito  and  3  at  Northern 
New  Mexico  C^"^*nnity  College  at  Santa  Fe.     The  center  was 
allocated  44  slors  by  the  region. 
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The  Tulsa  Job  Corps  Center  presently  has  7  Corpsmembers 
enrolled  at  the  Tulsa  Junior  College,  7  at  Oklahoma  State 
Tech.,  9  at  Claremore  Junior  College  and  5  at  Bacone  College. 
The  center  was  allocated  43  slots. 

At  present,  the  Guthrie  Job  Corps  Center  (Oklahoma)  has  43 
Corpsmembers  enrolled  at  Oklahoma  State  Tech.,  14  at  Langston 
University,  6  at  Central  State  University,  5  at  Connors  State 
College  and  2  at  South  Oklahoma  City  Junior  College. 

In  the  main,  regional  Job  Corps  staff  claim  that  their  only 
problem  in  contracting  for  slots  stems  from  the  $5,000 
limitation  per  student. 

Region  VI I 

The  above  region  has  105  Corpsmembers  presently  enrolled  in 
colleges  and  universities.    The  total  nuinbGr  college  slots 
initially  allocated  to  the  Region  was  approximately  100; 
this  number  will  be  increased.     Specifically,  the  following 
institutions  are  participating:     Central  Missouri  State 
University  (20  Corpsmembers);  Indian  Hill  Community  College 
(9  Corpsmembers) ;  Lincoln  University  (4  Corpsmembers) ;  ' 
Central  Technical  Community  College  (49  Corpsmembers)  and 
Hutchinson  Ccmmunity  College  (4  Corpsmembers) . 

Regional  staff  is  currently  in  the  process  of  executing  two 
contracts  with  Penn  Valley  College  in  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  Community  College  for  ten  Corpsmembers,  respectively. 

Various  approaches  were  used  by  the  region  in  implementing 
the  college  program.     Staff  experienced  most  success  with 
first  identifying  the  colleges  most  financially  advantageous 
to  Job  Corps.    These  colleges  were  then  asked  to  submit 
proposals  based  on  materials  and  information  provided  them. 

According  to  regional  staff,  available  college  slots  are, 
oftentimes,  diirficult  to  fill  because  Corpsmembers  apparently 
find  more  attractive,  schools  in  Region  VIII. 

Region  VIII 

This  region  reportedly  has  419  Corpsmembers  enrolled  in  the 
college  program,  and  w,as  allocated  495  college  slots  by  the 
national  office. 
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Specifically,  Corpsmembers  are  attending  the  following  colleges: 

Weber  State  College  (53  Corpsmembers);  University  of  Southern 
Colorado  (60  Corpsmembers)?  Lake  Region  Junior  College  (33 
Corpsmembers);  Black  Hills  State  College  (20  Corpsmembers); 
Western  Montana  College  (53  Corpsmembers);  Otero  Junior 
College  (45  Corpsmembers);  Mesa  College  (8  Corpsmembers); 
Eastern  Montana  College  (19  Corpsmembers);  Trinidad  State 
Junior  College  (70  Corpsmembers)  and  Lamar  Community  College 
(58  Corpsmembers),  where  problems  have  occurred  and  the 
number  of  enrollees  has  been  reduced. 

In  launching  the  college  program,  regional  staff  worked 
through  their  centers  to  identify  colleges  able  to  participate 
within  Job  Corps*  financial  constraij:>ts .    Those  3nterested 
were  asked  to  submit  proposals,    potential  sites  were 
assisted  in  developing  their  proposals  to  ensure  that  they 
were  consistent  with  program  objectives  and  guidelines. 
Each  center  enrolls  Corpsmembers  in  colleges  within  their 
geographic  area,  unless,  of  course,  Corpsmembers  prefer  some 
other  college. 

Region  ix 

The  program  for  this  region  was  launched  at  the  start  of  the 
78^79  academic  year.-    The  region  was  allocated  145  slots  by 
the  national  office  and  it  currently  has  67  Corpsmembers 
enrolled  in  the  college  program. 

The  San  Jose  Job  Corps  Center  is  providing  a  non-residential 
program  at  Evergreen  and  San  Jose  City  Colleges  to  26  Corps- 
members    (10  and  16  Corpsmembers,  respectively).    The  two 
colleges  offer  programs  of  study  in  liberal  arts,  preprof essional 
business,  and  vocational  and  technical  fields  leading  to  an 

A.  A. 

The  Phoenix  Job  Corps  Center  has  contracts  with  Arizona 
Western  (2  Corpsmembers) ;  Central  Arizona  (4  Corpsmembers); 
Eastern  Arizona  (6  Corpsmembers);  Glendale  (1  Corpsmember) ; 
Mesa  (1  Corpsmember);  and  Maricopa  Tech.   (3  Corpsmembers). 

The  Hawaii  Job  Corps  Center  contracted  with  Chaminade 
University  to  provide  20  Corpsmembers  with  training  in 
marketable  skills  and  possible  preparation  for  entry  into  a 

B.  A.    To  remain  within  the  55,000  per  student  cap,  the 
Hawaii  college  program  is  non^residential ,  i.e.,  Corpsmembers 
either  live  at  home  or  in  some  other  accommodations  off ^campus. 
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According  to  regional  staff*  the  $5,000  cap  mandated  by  the 
national  office  of  Job  Corps  and  the  90-day  requirement 
were  largely  responsible  for  delays  in  launching  the  college 
program  in  that  region.     Staff  found  that  community  colleges 
without  residential  facilities  were  financially  advantageous 
to  Job  Corps.    However,  such  facilities  were  of  little  value 
to  centers  seeking  to  house  Corpsmember  students.    On  the 
other  hand,  colleges  that  provided  residential  facilities 
were*  in  n\ost  cases,  too  remote  from  centers,  making  it 
difficult  for  college  coordinators  to  frequently  visit  students. 

Oftentimes,  the  90*day  requirement  interferred  in  the  timely 
start*up  of  a  college  program.    For  example*  Corpsmembers 
with  college  potential  were  frequently  found  ineligible  to 
enter  the  college  program  because  they  had  not  completed 
the  90-day  period  on-center.    The  Phoenix  Center,  for  example, 
had  a  difficult  time  filling  its  college  slots  because  of  the 
shortage  of  eligible  Corpsmembers.    The  Director  looked  into 
transfering  from  the  Los  Angeles  Center  Corpsmembers  with 
college  potential  who  had  already  completed  the  90*day 
period.    The  Los  Angeles  Center,  however,  was  not  receptive 
to  this  idea  primarily  because  its  enrollment  was  below  the 
established  Corpsmember  capacity. 

Region  X 

The  region  was  allocated  14  0  college  slots  by  the  national 
office  and  currently  has  47  Corpsmembers  enrolled  in  college 
in  the  following  -^^stitutions:  Edmunds  Community  College 
(1  Corpsm^riber)  ,  ,jue  Contmunity  College  (1  Corpsmember); 
Mount  Hood  Community  College  (5  Corpsmembers) ;  Clackamas 
Community  College  (1  Corpsmember);  Portland  Community  College 
(8  Corpsm^ribers) ;  Beau  Mond  Beauty  College  (1  Corpsmember); 
Clapsop  Community  College  (5  Corpsmembers);  Seattle  Central 
Community  College  (25  Corpsm^ibers)  . 
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Appendix  3 


Center  Corpsmeiriber  Questionnaire 

(Clearfield/  Weber  Basin ^ 
Charleston /  El  Paso/  Gary 
N  =  359) 

Af  f irmativ 
Res  pons  es> 


(1)    Your  sex? 


Male  78 

Female  22 

(2)  How  old  are  you? 

16  or  younger  11 

17  25 

18  22 

19  18 

20  12 
21+  12 

(3)  I  have  been  at  this  center  for  90  days  or  longer*  67 

(4)  I  have  completed  the  basic  education  program*  34 

(5)  I  have  completed  one  vocational  skills  training 
program*  18 

(6)  I  have  heard  about  the  junior  college  program*  75 

(7)  My  counselor  told  me  about  the  junior  college 
program.  50 

(8)  The  Center  Director  told  us  about  the  junior 
college  program.  31 

(9)  Another  Corpsmember  told  me  about  the  junior 
college  program*  48 
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Affirmative 
Responses 


(10)  No  one  told  me  about  the  junior  college  program.  25 

(11)  I  am  eligible  for  the  junior  college  program.  50 

(12)  I  am  interested  in  going  to  a  junior  college.  59 

(13)  If  I  get  to  go^  I  intend  to  complete  the  entire 
program.  67 

(14)  If  I  get  to  gO/  I  would  like  to  take  additional 
study  in  an 

a.  academic  program  25 

b.  a  vocational  skills  training  39 

c.  a  course  of  study  other  than 

an  academic  or  vocational 

skills  training  program.  36 

(15)  If  possible^  I  would  like  to  earn  a  degree  from 

a  junior  college.  70 

(16)  I  hope  to  complete  4  years  of  college.  60 

(17)  Junior  College  will  help  me  to  achieve  my  goal.  69 

(18)  The  job  I  want  requires  my  completing  a  junior 
college  program*  50 

(19)  My  friends  here  at  the  center  know  about 

the  junior  college  program^  7  4 

(2  0)  Some  of  my  friends  here  at  the  center  are 
waiting  to  go^  but  have  not  been  admitted 
to  junior  college.  48 

(21)  Will  you  remain  in  order  to  be  admitted  into 

the  junior  college  program?  ,  60 

(22)  -    Will  you  work  towards  obtaining  a  GED 

certificate  so  that  you  may  eventually  enter 

the  junior  college  program?  7  4 

(2  3)    Did  you  know  about  the  junior  college  program 

when  you  entered  Job  Corps?  30 

(24)     Can  you  get  a  junior  college  education  on 

your  own?  37 
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Appendix  4 
ACT  Participant  Questionnaire  Results 
N  =^  202 


Affirmative 
Responses 


(1)  Your  sex? 

Male  60 

Female  40 

(2)  How  old  are  you? 

16  or  younger  7 

17  4 

18  17 

19  23 

20  27 
21+  23 

(3)  I  have  been  at  this  college  (school)  for 

more  than  2  weeks.  90 

(4)  I  am  a  high  school  graduate.  50 

(5)  I  have  a  GED.  50 

(6)  I  am  taking  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

a.  an  academic  program  62 

b.  a  vocational  skills  training  program  28 

c.  some  other  program  10 

(7)  Working  toward  an  AA  degree.  88 

(8)  Now  that  I  am  here,  I  intend  to  stay  longer 

than  1  year.  87 

(9)  I  want  to  complete  4  years  of  college.  82 
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Affirmative 
Responses 


(10)  Junior  College  will  help  me  to  achieve  my 

goal.  81 

(11)  The  job  I  want  requires  niy  completing  a 

junior  college  program.  67 

(12)  I  have  a  friend  (or  friends)  enrolled  in 

college.  90 

(13)  I  hope  to  meet  new  friends  at  this  ccllege.  92 

(14)  The  classes  here  are  dull  and  boring.  30 

(15)  I  find  I  can  hold  my  own  with  other  students.  94 

(16)  The  classes  here  are  inter^ssting.  95 

(17)  The  food  here  is  O.K.  66 
(IS)     The  dorms  are  O.K.  76 

(19)  The  other  students  seem  O.K.  93 

(20)  I  enjoy  being  on  this  campus  84 

(21)  My  parents  (parent)  are/is  glad  I  am  here 

at  this  college.  92 

(22)  College  life  is  really  O.K.  94 

(23)  My  instructors  are  interested  in  my  progress.  93 

(24)  This  college  program  is  a  part  of  my 
employability  development  plan.  89 

(25)  I  will  stay  here  as  long  as  I  can.  96 

(26)  I  live  on  the  college  campus.  82 
(.27)     Do  you  receive  enough-money?  12 

(28)     Would  you  have  completed  vocational  training 
or  junior  college  without  the  aid  of  the  Job 

Corps  College  program?  37 
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Appendix  5 


EVALUATION  OF  PILOT  ACCELERATED  COLLEGE  GEO  PROGRAM 

REGION  VIII 


With  the  approval  of  the  National  Office^  Region  VIII  conducted  a  pilot  program 
for  the  preparation  of  students  to  enter  college  by  offering  an  accelerated  CED 
program  at  two  colleges  within  the  Region.    The  two  colleges  selected  for  this 
pilot  program  were  Western  Montana^  Dillon^  Montana^  and  the  Lamar  Community 
College t  Lamar ,  Colorado  + 

Ninety-^nine  students*  fifty  at  Lamar  and  49  at  Western  Montana  entered  the 
accelerated  GED  program  in  September  1978.    Of  these  99*  only  21  will  have 
qualified  to  enter  the  standard  college  program  as  of  the  beginning  or  the 
winter  sessions.    Thirty-^three  have  dropped  out  of  both  the  GED  program  and 
Job  Corps*  and  18  have  returned  to  the  Center.    Thirty-eight  students  were 
removed  from  the  Lamar  campus  on  October  18  because  of  racial  strife  and 
re-enrolled  in  a  GED  program  at  the  Clearfield  Job  Corps  Center.    All  of  these 
students  are  accounted  for  in  this  statistical  breakdown  and  assumed  to  be 
part  of  the  pilot  program  despite  their  limited  time  of  participation  at  the 
college.    The  remaining  27  are  still  enrolled  in  the  program  and  have  some 
chance  of  entering  college  in  the  spring  or  summer.    These  results  and  our 
analysis  of  the  problems  experienced  by  the  ^rpsmembers  are  the  basis  of  our 
conclusion  not  to  continue  this  program  as  a  part  of  the  Region  vIII  ACT  program. 
However*  our  experience  with  this  program  has  provided  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  on-Center  program  with  this  venture* 

The  students  participating  in  the  accelerated  GED  program  were  neither  psycho- 
logically ready  to  face  the  pressures  of  an  intensified  academic  program  nor 
were  they  capable  of  performing  at  the  required  learning  level.    The  students' 
chances  of  success  would  have  increased  dramatically  if  they  would  ha/e  been 
kept  in  the  normal  Job  Corps  Center's  GED  program  and  would  have  been  available 
to  receive  the  counseling  and  other  support  services  at  the  Center.    These  con- 
clusions support  the  positive  aspects  of  the  educational  systems  at  the  Center 
level.    Our  systems*  by  offering  self-pace  learning  and  individual  tutoring 
as  well  as  needed  counseling*  are  far  superior  for  our  enrollees  than  can  be 
constructed  for  at  the  college  level.    Corpsmembers  with  less  than  a  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  simply  are  not  mature  enough  or  self-motivated  sufficiently  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  college  academics. 

Job  Corps  enrollees  need  a  minimum  of  90  days  at  a  Job  Corps  Center  prior  to 
entering  college  l.rfe  at  any  level  in  order  to  modify  the  individual's  thought 
patterns*  behavior  and  self  discipline  so  they  may  learn  to  live  and  study  in 
a  group  living  atmosphere.    The  Job  Corps  Center  experience  itself  is  an  asset 
to  any  disadvantaged  young  man  or  woman  who  enters  a  college  for  advanced 
career  t^^ fining;  however*  their  chances  of  success  without  a  high  school  diploma 
or  GED  are  minimal^    Region  VIII  does  not  recommend  the  continuous  or  expansion 
of  the  pilot  program  for  achieving  accelerated  GED  certificates  for  our  clientele^ 
We  do,  however,  express  concern  that  this  pilot  program  not  adversely  affect 
the  ACT  program  as  originally  designed  and  implemented  which  Region  VIII  strongly 
supports  as  a  positive  addition  to  the  Job  Corps  program^ 
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EVALL'ATIOJJ  OF  PILOT  ACCELERATED  COLLEGE  GED  PROGRAM 

REGION  VIII 


With  the  approval  of  the  National  Office,  Region  VIII  conducted  a  pilot  program 
for  the  preparation  of  students  to  enter  college  by  offering  an  accelerated  GED 
program  at  two  colleger  within  the  Region,-  The  two  colloqes  selected  for  this 
pilot  program  were  Westevn  Montana,  Dillon,  Montana,  and  the  Lamar  Conununity 
College f  Lamar ^  Colorado. 

Ninety-nine  students,  fifty  at  Lamar  and  49  at  Western  >iontana  entered  the 
accelerated  GED  program  in  September  1978.    Of  these  99/  only  21  will  have 
qualified  to  enter  the  standard  college  program  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  sessions.    Thirty-three  have  dropped  out  of  both  the  GED  program  and 
Job  Corps*  and  18  have  returned  to  the  Center*    Thirty-eight  students  were 
removed  from  the  Lamar  campus  on  October  18  because  of  racial  strife  and 
re-enrolled  in  a  GED  program  at  the  Clearfield  Dob  Corps  Center,    hll  of  these 
students  are  accounted  for  in  this  statistical  breakdown  and  assumed  to  be 
part  of  the  pilot  program  despite  their  limited  time  of  participation  at  the 
college.    The  remaining  27  are  still  enrolled  in  the  program  and  have  some 
chance  of  entering  college  in  the  spring  or  summer.    These  results  and  our 
analysis  of  the  problems  experienced  by  the  corpsmembers  are  the  basis  of  our 
conclusion  not  to  continue  this  program  as  a  part  of  the  Region  VIII  ACT  program. 
However*  our  experience  with  this  prograis  has  provided  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
cx^mpare  the  on-Center  program  with  this  venture  < 

The  students  participating  in  the  accelerated  GED  program  were  neither  psycho- 
logically ready  to  face  the  pressures  of  an  intensified  academic  program  nor 
were  they  capable  of  performing  at  the  required  learning  level <    The  students' 
chances  of  success  would  have  increased  dramatically  if  they  would  have  been 
kept  in  the  normal  Job  Corps  Center's  GED  program  and  would  have  been  available 
to  receive  the  counseling  and  other  support  services  at  the  Center,    These  con- 
clusions support  the  positive  aspects  of  the  educational  systems  at  the  Center 
level*    Our  systems,  by  offering  self-pace  learning  and  individual  tutoring 
as  well  as  needed  counseling,  are  far  superior  for  our  enrollees  than  can  be 
constructed  for  at  Lhe  college  level,    Corpsmetnbers  with  less  than  a  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  simply  are  not  mature  enough  or  self -motivated  sufficiently  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  college  academics* 

Job  Corps  enrollees  need  a  minimum  of  90  days  at  a  Job  Corps  Center  prior  to 
entering  college  life  at  any  level  in  order  to  modify  the  individual's  thought 
patterns^  behavior  and  self  discipline  so  they  may  learn  to  live  and  study  in 
a  group  living  atmosphere.    The  Job  Corps  Center  experience  itself  is  an  asset 
to  any  disadvantaged  young  man  or  woman  who  enters  a  college  for  advanced 
career  training;  however,  their  chances  of  success  without  a  high  school  diploma 
or  GED  are  minimal*    Region  VIII  does  not  recommend  the  continuous  or  expansion 
of  the  pilot  program  for  achieving  accelerated  GED  certificates  for  our  clientele. 
We  do,  however,  express  concern  that  this  pilot  program  not  adversely  affect 
the  ACT  program  as  originally  designed  and  implemented  which  Region  VIII  strongly 
supports  as  a  positive  addition  to  the  Job  Cor^ps  program. 
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OVERVIEW 


Job  Corps  has  significant  economic  and  non-- 
economic  impacts  for  participants.    It  is  an 
expensive  program.    An  importan^i  question  is 
whether  the  benefits  justify  the  costs* 

Recent  evidence  and  analysis  suggest  that  under 
a  number  of  reasonable  assumptions,  that  the  social 
investment  '*pays  off,"  with  benefits  exceeding 
costs.    It  is  tempting  to  site  this  evidence  and 
analysis  as  proof  that  the  Job  Corps  works.  Yet 
a  review  of  past  and  present  cost-benefit  analyses 
of  the  program  suggests  that  the  "rate  of  retention" 
on  the  Job  Corps  investment  cannot  be  calculated  with 
any  certainty,  and  that  the  cost-benefit  technique 
with  its  precise  estimates  of  return,  obscures  as 
much  as  it  reveals. 

Cost-benefit  analysis  may  be  used  to  determine  in 
a  general  way  whether  benefits  are  "in  the  ball- 
park" of  costs*    I*:  is  reassuring  that  this  seems 
to  be  true  for  Job  Corps*    It  would  be  a  mistake, 
however,  to  use  cost-benefit  findings  alone  to 
justify  or  critique  Job  Corps  unless  the  results 
are  so  clearly  positive  or  negative  that  they 
overwhelm  the  many  uncertanties .     Findings  to 
date  have  not  been  of  this  magnitude. 


ROBERT  TAGGART 
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Cost-Benefit  Analysis  and  the  Job  Corps 


ERIC 


Cost^'benef it  analysis  is  a  tool  for  allocating  scarce 
resources  among  competing  ends,  or,  more  exact ly,  for  allo-- 
cating  starce  resources  among  competing  means  to  achieve 
related  ends.    This  methodology r  which  seeks  to  quantify 
the  in^acts  of  programs  in  dollars  and  cents  terms  and  to 
compare  their  present  value  with  direct  and  foregone  costs, 
was  first  applied  extensively  for  the  analysis  of  social 
programs  in  the  mid-1960s,     it  was  initially  perceived 
and  utilized  as  a  way  to  docxament  the  payoff  of  social 
investments.    However,  as  part  of  the  critique  of  Great 
Society  programs  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  the  generally 
favorable  early  analyses  and  their  methodologies  were  de- 
bunkedf  and  a  new  round  of  more  critical  cost-benefit 
studies  emerged.    Methodological  debates  and  the  about-face 
in  findings  cast  some  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the  cost- 
benefit  approach  and  it  fell  out  of  favor  in  the  1970s. 

Intellectual  fashions  are  changeable,  and  there  is  a 
chance  that  cost-benefit  analysis  will  return  to  vo^ue. 
in  social  welfare  programs,  retrenchment  is  again  the 
name  of  the  game.    Sophisticated  congressional  staffs  and 
administrative  decisionrnakers  are  seeking  evidence  concern- 
ing the  absolute  and  relative  effectiveness  of  social 
programs.    Cost-benefit  analysis,  with  its  "rigorous" 
and  quantifiable  answers  to  questions  and  comparative 
effectiveness,  will  be  alluring  to  those  who  must  make 
unpleasant  budget-cutting  decisions. 

Conceptually,  the  cost-benefit  approach  would  appear 
to  make  the  most  sense  in  assessing  social  programs  with 
extensive  investments  per  participant.    These  require 
greater  justification  because  of  the  cost.  Significant 
impacts  are  expected  which  should  exceed  measurement  un- 
certainties*   Where  the  impacts  are  longer  term,  the 
direct  comparison  of  short-run  outcomes  with  costs  does 
not  provide  meaningful  estimates  of  effectiveness,  so  that 
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the  projection  and  discounting  procedures  implicit  in 
cost-benefit  analysis  provide  an  attractive  way  to 
ndcin^ns  thp  vnluatinn  probloni.     Finally,  cost-benefit 
analysis  makes  jnort,'  n<.<nsc  wh<:j<*  iiiip;icl3  am  moaBiirablo 
in  dollar  and  cents  terms. 

The  Job  Corps  is  a  program  where  all  these  condition 
apply  and  where  cost-benefit  analysis  would  appear  to  be 
most  appropriate.    Job  Corps  is  a  comprehensive  remediation 
program  for  the  most  economicallv  disadvantaaed  youth  age 
16  to  21*     In  a  residential  setting,  it  provides 
vocational  training,  basic  education,  health  care,  sub** 
sistance,  clothing,  allowances,  entertainment  and  all 
other  supportive  services  which  may  be  needed*     In  fiscal 
1978,  there  were  an  average  of  22,000  Job  Corps  training 
slots  serving  over  40,000  youth*    The  participants  were 
all  unemployed  and  economically  disadvantaged,  70  per- 
cent were  minorities,  85  percent  were 'high  school  drop- 
outs, and  their  reading  and  math  achievement  was  at  less 
than  a  sixth  grade  level*    The  average  expenditure  per 
slot  was  in  excess  of  $10,000*    This  extensive  investment 
is  undertaken  in  the  hopes  of  significantly  increasing 
lifetime  employment  and  earnings*    While  there  are  many 
subsidiary  goals,  the  primary  one  is  employability*  Benefits 
can  thus  be  measured  in  dollars  of  increased  earnings* 
It  is  an  obvious  and  important  question  to  ask  whether 
the  stream  of  increased  earnings  has  a  present  value  l^rge 
enough  to  warrant  the  extensive  investment,  and  a  number 
of  cofjt-benef it  studies  were  undertaken  in  the  1960s  and 
early  1970s  to  address  this  issue*    They  figured  prominently 
in  pul>lic  debates  over  the  Job  Corps* 

In  all  likelihood,  cost-benefit  analysis  will  re-surface 
in  the  next  few  years*    The  Job  Corps  is  being  doubled  in 
size  during  1978  and  1979  to  44,000  slots*     The  program 
is  a  prominent  target  for  budget--cutt:ers*    It  will  receive 
special  scrutiny  when  the  inevitable  problems  arise  which 
are  related  to  rapid  expansion*     In  addition,  analyses  have 
just  been  completed  of  the  Job  Corps^  economic  and  non-- 
economic  impacts*    The  economic  impact  study,  perhaps  the 
most  careful  and  comprehensive  of  any  manpower  program 
evaluation  in  the  1970s,  includes    a  cost*-benef it  formulation* 
The  data  will  provide  the  grist  for  many  analyses  to  come* 

Anticipating  increased  interest  in  cost-benefit  analyses 
of  social  programs,  particularly  the  Job  Corps,  it  is  worth- 
while to  review  the  experience  to  date*    Since  Job  Corps 
is, in  concept,  the  type  of  social  program  most  appropriately 
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assessed  by  this  approach,  and  since  extensive  analyses 
have  been  completed,  the  experience  is  suggestive  of  the 
potential  of  the  cost^benefit  approach  in  helping  to  better 
understand  impacts  as  well  as  to  allocate  scarce  resources 
between  and  within  programs. 

Inconsistency  of  Findings 

The  effectiveness  of  an  analytic  tool  must,  in  the 
end,  be  judged  by  the  consistency  and  precision  of  its 
findings*    Cost-benefit  analyses  of  the  Job  Corps  have 
demonstrated  neither  consistency  nor  precision* 

The  first  and  still  one  of  the  best  analyses  of  Job 
Corps  was  by  Glen  G*  Cain*    The  study  calculated  benefits 
based  on  (1)  a  6-month  follow-up  survey  of  the  wages  of 
1966  enrollees  and  "no-shows"  who  qualified  for  and  were 
interested  in  Job  Corps  but  failed  to  enter  and  on  (2) 
the  experienced  education  gains  of  participants  translated 
into  estimated  lifetime  earnings  differentials*  The 
benefit/cost  ratios  based  on  wage  gains  ranged  from  1*04 
to  1*45  depending  on  the  assuinptions  and  concepts  while 
those  based  on  education  gains  ranged  from  *60  ^o  1,B9, 
Within  this  range,  Cain  concluded  that  the  "most  realistic 
benefit/cost  ratios  computed  in  this  study  are  at  least 
*97  and  are  more  likely  to  be  around  1.22,"i/ 

The  Research  Management  Corporation  compiled  a  study 
based  on  IB-month  follow-up  wage  data  for  1966  participants, 
using  early  program  terminees  as  controls  for  compp-eters* 
This  yielded* a  range  of  possible  benefit^cost  ratios,  with 
a  best  estimate  of  *3*2/    On  the  other  hand,  a  study  by 
Dave  0*Neill  also  compared  completers  with  dropouts  using 
12^month  follow-up  data*     It  concluded  that  the  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  was  between  1*05  and  1*27  according  to  different 
assumptions,  but  was  certainly  a  profitable  social 
investment* 3/ 


l/Glen  G*  Cain,  Benefit/Cost  Estimates  for  Job  Corps, 
(Madison,  Wisconsin,  institute  for  Research  on  Poverty 
1967)  P*10* 

2/Dave  M*  0*Nei3J;,  The  Federal  Government  and  Manpower, 
(Washington,  American  Enterprise  institute,  1973)  P*30* 

3/Ibid*  p*  43* 
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Another  regression  analysis  using  this  same  data  set 
concluded  that  there  were  even  more  favorable  impacts, 
with  benefit/cost  ratios  ranging  from  1.86  for  18  and 
over  nonwhite  participants  to  3.72  for  18  and  over  whites. 1/ 

An  internal  study  by  Job  Corps  staff  used  intake  and 
placement  data  for  1968  to  estimate  wage  gains.    Job  Corps 
terminees  were  compared  to  Job  Corps  entrants  of  the  same 
age  to  estimate  wage  gains.    Benefit-cost  ratios  were  then 
calculated  under  varying  assumptions  yielding  ratios  between 
3.54  and  5.00.5/ 

The  most'recent  report  is  based  on  a  6-month  follow- 
up  of  1977  Job  Corps  participants  with  a  control  group 
drawn  frbm  school  dropout  lists  and  local  employment 
service  files.     It  includes  not  just  the  wage  effects 
but  the  employment  impacts,  the  estimated  value  of 
reductions  in  crime,  drug  I'^e  and  welfare  dependency. 
'  '  This  method  yields  a  range  of  benefit/cost  ratios  with  a 
best  estimate  of  1.05.6/    However,  the  reductions  in 
criminal  activity,  drug  use  and  dependency  account  for  a 
lion*s  share  of  the  benefits.    The  benefit/cost  ratio 
would  be  only  .53  net  of  the  transfer,  crime,  and  drug 
use  effects. 

clearly,  then,  the  findings  are  inconsistent.  The 
returns  of  the  Job  corps  due  to  increased  earnings  may 
range  from  .3  to  5.0  depending  on  the  methodology  and 
assumptions.    There  is  no  consensus  whether  Job  Corps' 
net  social  benefits  exceed  or  are  less  than  costs « 

A  Moving  Target 

The  Job  Corps  legislation  has  varied  little  since 
the  inception  of  the  program.     It  would  appear,  then,  that 
cost-benefit  analysis  should  yield  insights  about  the 
payoff  of  the  residential,  comprehensive  services  approach 
for  disadvantaged  youth.    Yet  there  have  been  some 
significant  developments  which  would  be  expected  to  impact 
on  benefit-cost  estimates. 


—'Stephen  Engleman,  An  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Job  Corps, 
(Berkley,  Calif;  UCLA,  1973)  P.  135. 

5/ 

-'"Job  Corps  Benefit/Cost  Study,"  A&R  Reports  #11 
(Washington,  D.C.:  office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  1969) 
Tables  A-1,  2&3* 

^^'charles  Mallor  et.  al.|  Evaluation  of  the  Economic  Impact 
of  the  Job  Corps  Program;  ~lrst  Follow-up  Report  (Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  Mathematica  Inc.,  August  197B)  P*  154. 
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First,  there  has  been  a  steep  learning  curve •  When 
Job  Corps  was  first  introduccad,  it  was  the  "cadillac" 
of  programs       everything  imaginable  was  provided  to 
participants  and  any  idea  which  held  promise  was  put  into 
action.    Over  time,  the  bad  ideas  were  identified  and 
eliminated.    Concern  over  costs  led  to  a  1^ '7islatively 
imposed  ceiling  resulting  in  significant  be..t*tightening. 
From  fiscal  year  1967  to  1976 ^  the  per  man*year  Job  Corps 
cost  measured  in  constant  dollars  was  cut  in  half.  The 
job  placement  rate  held  firm  even  though  the  unemployment 
rate    for  16-  to  21*year  olds  in  the  civilian  labor  market 
rose  by  half.     Over  the  same    time,  the  positive  termination 
rate — including  placement,  return  to  schools,  and  entry 
into  the  Armed  Forces — rose  despite  the  much  smaller 
number  of  Armed  Forces  inductees  and  the  reduced  number  of 
jobs  available. 

Besides  the  learning  curve  effects,  there  were  other 
major  developments.    Job  Corps  enrollment  was  42,032  in 
fiscal  1967,  declining  to  20,840  in  fiscal  1970  and  stay- 
ing at  roughly  this  level  through  fiscal  1977,    While  the 
drastic  retrenchment  at'the  beginning  of  the  1970s  was  not 
the  model  of  efficient  decisionmaking,  many  of  the  worst 
centers  were  closed  in  the  process.    Given  the  skilled 
labor  pool  build  up  at  the  high  point  in  the  1960's, 
contractors  could  pick  and  choose  in  order  to  get  more 
effective  center  staffs*     Likewise,  to  the  extent  youth 
are  selected  with  some  consideration  of  their  likelihood 
of  benefitting,  the  marginal  recruits      at  the  41,000 
accession  level  in  1971  might  be  better  able  to  benefit 
than  the  .marginal  recruits  at  the  74,000  accession  level 
in  fiscal  1968* 

The  latest  study  of  Job  Corps  focused  on  the  experience 
of  fiscal  1977  participants.     The  program  which  will  be  in 
place  by  the  end  of  the  current  expansion  will  be  sub- 
stantially different  from  that  in  1977,     First,  there  will 
be  a  whole  set  of  new  centers  and  center  staffs,  so  that 
the  learning  curve  will  again  be  encountered,  although 
hopefully  it  will  be  less  steep  than  in  the  1960s,  Second, 
the  program  will  be  recruiting  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  universe  of  need  so  that  the  marginal  enrollee  should 
change  somewhat.    Third,  substantial  funds  were  invested 
to  upgrade  existing  facilities  and  the  new  centers  will 
likely  be  better  facilities  on  the  average.     This  may  have 
some  impact  on  performance.     Fourth,  new  components  have 
been  added  to  the  program  such  as  an  advanced  career  train- 
ing program  in  colleges,  a  military  careers  training  component. 
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and  an  industry  work  experience  program*    All  of  these 
should  alter  the  Job  Corps*  overall  performance* 

The  benefits  and  costs  of  Job  Corps  might  also  be 
expected  to  vary  with  economic  conditions^    In  a 
tigljt  labor  market,  foregone  earnings  of  participants  are 
probably  greater,  and  the  gains  to  youth  who  do  not  enter 
may  be  significant  during  the  period  of  nonenrollment* 
To  the  extent  that  Job  Corps  impacts  mostly  on  improving 
the  attractiveness  and  skills  of  participants,  they  should 
be  able  to  gain  rapidly  over  time  after  initial  reentry 
into  a  tight  labor  market*    However,  to  the  extent  placement 
is  related  more  to  market  leverage  (for  instance,  the 
power  of, union  training  programs  to  place  graduates  in 
the  trades) ,  one  would  expect  the  relative  benefits  to 
be  greater  in  a  slack  labor  market,  since  most  evidence 
suggests  that  market  power  pays  off  more  in  downturns 
than  upturns*    The  196B  labor  market  was  s\3bstantially 
different  than  that  today* 

Most  of  the  cost-benefit  analyses  of  Job  Corps  are 
based  on  the  6-,  12-,  and  18-month  followups  of  1966 
participants*    The  results  reflect  the  performance  of  the 
program  before  its  stabilization,  with  participants 
terminating  into  a  tight  labor  market*    The  most 
recent  study  will  reflect  experience  under  the  type  of 
program  which  existed  from  1973  to  1977,  but  will  not 
necessarily  serve  as  a  basis  for  projecting  experience 
in  1978  and  beyond*    Any  analyses  of  social  program 
performance  must  consider  learning  curve  effects,  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  program  and  in  the  setting 'in 
which  they  operate*    However,  since  cost-benefit  assess- 
ments tend  to  project  into  the  future  and  to  translate 
diverse  information  into  point  estimates,  the  obligation 
to  consider  these  factors  explicitly  is  much  greater* 
Yet  cost-benefit  analyses  of  Job  Corps  have  typically 
ignored  these  all  important  real-life  factors* 

Measuring  Net  Benefits 

The  accuracy  of  cost-benefit  analysis  rests  on  the 
ability  to  measure  net  short-term  benefits  and  costs,  to 
project  these  into  the  future  and  to  discount  th^ou  to 
the  present*    Analysis  can  only  be  as  accurate  as  the 
measures  of  net  benefits  and  costs,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
jection and  discounting  assxamptions*    A  single  benefit- 
cost  ratio,  or  even  a  set  of  such  ratios,  gives  an 
impression  of  precision  which  in  almost  all  cases 
exaggerates  measurement  accuracies  * 
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The  problems  of  assessing  net  economic  benefits 
are  well  illustrated  by  Job  Corps  evaluations*  Control 
groups  are  a  major  difficulty*    In  comparing  adults^  age^ 
employment  statue^  income,  occupation,  educational 
attainment,  and  marital  status  usually  provide  the  basis 
for  a  good  match*    The  "winners**  and  **loser8**  have 
usually  sorted  out  by  the  mid-twenties*    For  youth,  whose 
future  is  yet  to  be  written,  these  variables  have  less 
explanative  power*    Among  economically  disadvantaged 
minority  youth,  for  instance,  there  are  some  who  will 
make  it  and  seme  who  will  not,  and  this  may  be  related 
to  motivation,  raw  intelligence,  family  background,  chance 
or  a  nmiber  of  other  factors*    Put  in  another  way,  the 
basic  demographic  data  explain  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  variance  in  future  labor  market  success*    Likewise ^ 
correlations  which  explain  variance  on  the  average  may 
not  be  as  good  at  the  margin*    For  instance,  earnings 
may  be  correlated  with  educational  attainment,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  same  differential  which  exists 
between  11th  grade  dropouts  and  high  school  graduates  can 
be  translated  proportionally  to  predict  dif feren  is 
between  persons  with  11 » 2  and  11 » 5  grade  levels* 

The  differences  which  may  exist  between  control  and 
experimental  groups  are  also  likely  to  increase  with 
time*    For  instance,  most  youth  experience  unemployment 
at  one  time  or  another*    Most  begin  their  careers  in 
"youth**  jobs*    Most  start  by  earning  the  minimum  wage  or 
less*    Yet  there  is  substantial' variance  by  the  mid*twenties * 
Controlling  for  labor  market  status  variables  at  age  16 
to  21  hardly  controls  for  or  is  necessarily  predictive 
of  the  future* 

The  cost-benefit  analyses  have  tried  different 
approaches  for  control  group  selection,  and  all  have 
been  flawed*    The  Cain  analysis  used  **no-"shows***  How-^ 
ever,  subsequent  studies  revealed  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  no  shows  did  not  enter  because  they 
found  jobs  in  the  interim*    The  job  finders  are 
obviously  not  comparable  to  those  who  had  no  option  but 
the  Corps*    The  RMC,  O'Neill  and  Engleman  studies  all 
used  early  dropouts  as  controls  for  completers  on  the 
assxamption  that  the  dropouts  would  not  have  been  in 
long  enough  to  be  affected  by  the  Job  Corps  offerings* 
The  program  could,  however,  have  a  negative  effect  by 
removing  youth  from  the  labor  market  and  reinforcing 
the  stigma  of  failure*    The  dropout  process  might  sort 
the  winners  from  losers*    Alternatively,  the  upwardly 
mobile  participants  might  leave  quickly  to  find  other 
opportunities*    Completers  and  dropouts  cannot,  then, 
be  considered  comparable*    Use  of  entrance  wages  and 
employment  experience  as  control  for  status  at  termination 
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is  misdiiected  to  the  extent  that  youth  choose  to  remain 
idle  while  waiting  for  entry  into  the  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  sophisticated  effort  to  establish 
a  meaningful  control  group  was  in  the  most  recent  study 
of  Job  Corps*    The  controls  were  drawn  from  areas  where 
limited  Job  Corps  recruiting  had  occurred.    The  sample 
was  stratified  on  the  basis  of  nationwide  enrollment 
probabilities.     In  assessing  impacts,  there  were  complex 
regression  equations  to  standardize  any  differences 
between  participants  and  controls.    However,  the  fact 
still  remains  that  within  any  eligible  cohort,  there  may 
be  differences  between  those  who  choose  to  go  into 
Job  Corps  and  those  who  do  not.    For  instance,  a  young 
dropout  whose  father  is  a  pipefitter  might  justifiably 
believe  he  can  get  into  the  trade  without  going  into 
Job  Corps.    A  young  lady  with  a  steady  boyfriend  might 
also  choose  to  stay  home,  and  might  also  be  expected  to 
have  a  higher  probability  of  marriage  or  childbirth 
than  an  otherwise  similar  female  who  would  choose  to 
enter.    These  differences  could  account  for  substantial 
differences  between  the  long**run  experiences  of  participants 
and  controls. 

Even  if  the  control  group  issue  could  be  overcome, 
there  are  serious  questions  about  the  valuation  of  non** 
economic  benefits.    The  Job  Corps  may  have  elements  of 
a  "consumption  good.**    Like  college,  it  may  give  the 
disadvantaged  a  chance  to  get  away  from  home,  to  broaden 
horizons  and  to  mature.    The  follow-up  studies  of  1966  and 
1977  Job  Corps  participants  found  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  gave  positive  assessments  of  the  Job  Coirps 
experience,  the  facilities,  counseling  and  training.  In 
the  earlier  study,  two-thirds  felt  better  prepared  for 
marriage  and  child  raising.    A  majority  felt  they  learned 
more  about  the  importance  of  school,  of  keeping  oneself  in 
shape,  of  staying  out  of  trouble  and  of  getting  along  with 
family.    An  overwhelming  majority  of  relatives,  friends, 
and  employers  perceived  the  Corpsmembers  had  changed  for 
the  better,  becoming  less  trouble-prone,  better  able  to 
get  along  with  people,  and  more  likely  to  make  plans  for 
the  future.    The  more  recent  study  found  that  Job  Corpsmembers 
staying  more  than  three  months  improved  in  job  seeking 
skills,  job  satisfaction,  attitude  toward  authority, 
self-esteem,  nutrition  behavior,  family  relations,  criminal 
justice  system  involvement  and  use  of  leisure  time.  Enrollees 
had  ten  times  as  many  medical  visits  as  they  would  have 
received  on  the  outside.    Entry  examinations  revealed  un** 
treated  conditions  in  one  of  seven  enrollees. 
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Some  of  these  benefits  can  be  quantified.    The  most 
recent  cost-benefit  analysis  prices  the  substantial  crime 
reductions*    Attitudes  towards  family  and  self-esteem  may 
be  subsequently  reflected  in  reduced  transfer  payments* 
Many  behavioral  changes  will  be  reflected  in  increased 
earnings*    But  certainly,  few  would  claim  the  benefits 
of  a  comprehensive  experience  such  as  college  or  the 
Job  Corps  are  strictly  those  of  preparation  for  employmeni- 

Also,  there  are  possibilities  of  long-run  payoffs  which 
may  not  be  reflected  in  the  immediate  pcst-prograia  period. 
Health  problems  which  are  untreated  may  not  emerge  as 
impediments  until  adulthood.    Increased  maturity  may  have 
future  benefits.    For  instance,  the  Armed  Forces  have  found 
that  Job  Corps  graduates  are  a  fifth  more  likely  to  complete 
their  first  term  than  comparable  nonparticipants*  Con- 
commitantly,  they  are  also  more  likely  to  benefit  over 
their  lifetime  from  veterans  benefits  which  for  the  most 
part  require  completion  of  enlistment  for  eligibility*  A 
simple  thing  like  a  driver *s  license  resulting  from  drivers 
education  courses  provided  in  most  centers  may  increase 
future  earnings  by  allowing  access  to  a  wider  variety  of 
jobs;  the  courses  can  also  reduce  automobile  insurance 
rates.    In  other  words,  all  benefits  cannot  be  quantified 
and  some  may  have  quantifiable  impacts  only  over  the  long- 
run.    No  one  knows  the  weight  which  should  be  given  to  these 
benefits  in  comparison  to  measurable  economic  impacts,  the 
degree  of  double  counting  nor  zhe  extent  of  delayed  effects. 

There  are  also  questions  about  the  weight  which  should 
be  given  to  quantifiable  impacts.    For  instance,  are  the 
dollars  saved  in  crime  reduction  equivalent  to  an  eqiial 
number  of  dollars  of  increased  earnings?    It  is  possible 
that  Job  Corps  is  not  as  cost-effective  as  other  interventions 
in  raising  earnings,  but  is  more  effective  in  reducing  or 
preventing  crime*    Even  taking  earnings,  one  might  ask 
whether  an  increase  in  wages  is  equivalent  to  an  equal 
dollar  increase  from  greater  employment  stability  or 
labor  force  participation.    Is  a  larger  employment  gain 
for  a  few  equivalent  to  a  smaller  gain  for  a  larger  number? 
Do  they  have  the  same  long-term  implications?    The  benefit 
estimates  assume  that  all  these  impacts  are  equal,  dollar 
for  dollar* 

Complicating  benefit  estimates  is  the  issue  of  displacement. 
If  participants  are  upgraded  in  skills,  and  move  into 
positions  that  would  otherwise  be  vacant,  they  reduce 
competition  for  lower  level  jobs  and  no  one  suffers*  If 
they  exhibit  greater  stability  of  employment,  reducing 
voluntary  turnover  and  frictional  un^pioyment,  presumably, 
also,  no  one  suffers.    If,  on  the  other  hand/  Job  Corps 
merely  secures  positions  which  would  have  gone  to  like  youth, 
then  the  net  benefit  to  those  in  need  is  reduced  even  though 
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Corpsmeinbers  may  have  wage  gains  relative  to  controls. 
Alternatively,  Job  Corps  may  succeed  in  getting 
disadvantaged  youth  onto  better  tracks,  although  nondisad- 
vantaged  youth  or  adults  may  suffer  some  displacement. 
A  classic  exan5)le  is  the  union^run  training  components  of 
Job  Corps  which  are  selective  and  costly  but  also 
have  high  wage  rates  at  placement,  in  part  because  of 
the  leverage  of  the  unions.    Have  participants  benefitted 
from  training,  creaming,  market  leverage  or  some 
combination?    Who  are  the  losers,  if  any?    Likewise,  Job 
Corps  pays  the  Employment  service  and  other  agencies  for 
the  placement  of  terminees.    Does  this  buy  available  jobs 
or  the  better  available  jobs  for  participants  at  the 
expense  of  like  nonparticipants? 

The  Cost  Issues 

Costs  are  easier  to  estimate  than  benefits,  but  there 
are  also  complications.    Because  Job  Corps  offers  a 
full  range  of  support,  there  are  public  expenditures  for 
housing,  health  care,  clothes  and  the  like  which  would 
have  been  incurred  in  the  absence  of  the  program.    The  usual 
approach  is  to  subtract  these  from  costs.    Yet  Job  Corps 
enrolless  are  presumably  selected  because  they  need  and 
can  benefit  from  the  full  range  of  services  provided  in  the 
Job  Corps  setting.    Presumably  also,  the  effects  of  these 
arrangements  are  reflected  in  benefits.    To  count  them  on 
the  benefit  but  not  the  cost  side  would  yield  a  biased 
estimate.    On  the  other  hand,  in  comparing  Job  Corps  to 
other  programs,  one  might  also  want  to  assess  the  re- 
distribution implicit  in  such  costs.    The  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps  residential  prograjn  provides  housing, 
health  care  and  meals.    The  population  is  not  economically 
disadvantaged  like  the  Job  Corps,    it  would  not  be  the 
same  to  subtract  these  costs  in  estimating  YACC  costs 
and  benefits,  since  they  reflect  a  lesser  degree  of  re* 
distribution.    Cost-benefit  ratios  do  not  take  these 
redistributions  into  account. 

Earnings  foregone  by  participants  are  typically  added 
to  costs.    Yet  with  the  massive  unemployment  rates  among 
economically  disadvantaged  youth,  it  is  likely  that  others 
in  need  would  step  forward  to  take  advantage  of  the  basically 
unskilled  jobs  which  would  have  been  filled  by  Corpsmeinbers. 
There  is  very  definitely  a  vacuum  effect  because  the 
participants  are  removed  from  competition  in  the  laibor  market. 
Some  portion  of  the  foregone  earnings  is  really  a  benefit 
rather  than  a  cost  to  society  because  it  reduces  unemployment 
among  nonparticipants. 
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Capital  costs  have  also  been  ignored  in  most  studies. 
By  the  time  these  were  undertake    in  the  late  1960s, 
expansion  had  already  occurred,  and  only  maintenance 
expenditures  were  being  undertaken.     In  the  1970s,  Job 
Corps  facilities  were  allowed  to  deteriorate  to  the  point 
where  many  centers  were  plagued  by  health  and  safety 
violations.    Annual  expenditures  were  inadequate  to  maintain 
the  base,  so  that  in  1978  and  1979,  $35  million  had  to  be 
spent  ir.erely  to  restore  existing  centers  to  reasonable 
standards.     In  the  expansion  in  1978  and  1979,  capital 
costs  were  again  encountered  in  purchasing  facilities, 
rehabilitating  them  to  adapt  to  Job  Corps  needs,  providing 
materials  and  equipment,  and  gradually  staffing  up  for 
operation.    Acquisition  and  rehabilitation  averaged 
$5400  pBX  nw  slot,  equipment  $2000  and  preactivation 
$2000.    These  front-^end  expenditures  must  in  some  way  be 
amortized  over  the  use  lifds  of  the  new  centers.  Consideration 
of  this  factor  would  raise  costs  and  reduce  the  benefit- 
cost  ratios. 

In  the  broadei  sense,  costs  must  also  be  assessed  in 
terms  of  the  alternative  uses  of  the  same  resources.  When 
schools  were  overflowing,  every  trained  teacher  could  find 
a  job,  and  salaries  were  rij>ing  rapidly.  Job  Corps  had  to 
bid  away  scarce  resources.    With  excess  teachers  and 
declining  school  enrollmentJ3,  there  are  fewer  alternative 
uses  of  the  resources  utilised  in  Job  Corps.  Presumably, 
the  wages  and  salaries  should  fall  to  reflect  supply  and 
demand  conditions,  but  adjustment  is  a  gradual  process.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  th.^  real  cost  reflected  in  Job 
Corps  expenditures  might  have  declined  somewhat  in  recent 
years . 

The  Crystal  Ball 

The  fundamental  uncertainty  in  judging  a  future- 
oriented  program  such  as  Job  Corps  is  projecting  what  the 
futxire  will  hold.    The  various  1960s  analyses  were  based 
on  follow-up  data  for  1966  participants.    Six  months 
after  termination,  completers  earned  18  cents  more  an 
hour  than  dropouts.  At  12  months  the  differential  was  only 
13  cents.     In  the  18-month  followup,  however,  the  differential 
was  up  to  33  cents.    The  more  recent  study  of  the  Job 
Corps  economic  impact  found  that  for  the  first  several 
months  after  termination,  Corpsmembers  were  substantially 
worse  off  than  controls;  employment  and  earnings  subsequently 
increased  relatively  as  well  as  absolutely  up  to  the  sixth 
month  when  earnings  were  higher  for  Corpsmembers.  The 
time  period  of  followup  obviously  makes  a  difference, 
although  it  is  unclear  what  is  the  most  dependable  base 
for  making  projections,    will  earnings  continue  to  grow 
relatively  and  absolutely?    will  the  12-month  follow-up 
yield  a  greater,  lesser  or  equal  increment?    No  one 
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To  estimate  costs  and  benefits  from  whatever  set  of 
data  la  available i  soine  assumption  must  be  made  about 
the  narrowing  or  widening  of  differentials.    In  the 
most  recent  study  of  Job  Corps,  it  was  assumed  that 
net  effects  decay  by  14  percent  a  year.    This  assunqp- 
tion  was  based  on  some  previous  longitudinal  analyses 
of  Mt^A  which  themselves  are  suspect  because  of  non- 
comparability  of  experimentals  and  controls.  Under 
this  decay  assumption,  the  benefit  cost  ratio  of 
Job  Coirps,  assuming  a  5  percent  discount  rate,  is 
1,05,    If  there  were  no  fade-out  in  the  differential, 
the  benefit/cost  ratio  would  be  3,13,    Some  effects 
could  be  expected  to  deteriorate,  such  as  increases 
in  labor  force  participation  related  to  the  more 
rapid  Saturation  of  youth  in  the  Job  Co3:ps  environment. 
Other  effects  from  increased  military  enlistment  com- 
pletion, GED  attainment,  advanced  education,  mobility 
and  the  like  would  be  expected  to  have  an  increased 
payoff  with  time.    Given  the  sensitivity  to  assumptions 
about  the  future  and  the  lack  of  any  basis  for  making 
projections,  any  ratio  roust  be  viewed  with  healthy 
skepticism. 

There  are  also  uncertainties  about  appropriate  dis- 
count rates  on  future  returns,    A  substantial  body 
of  literature  on  the  subject  still  leaves  questions 
about  the  most  appropriate  rate.    The  recent  Job 
Corps  study  projects  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of  1,15 
at  a  3  percent  discount  rate,  1,05  at  5  percent,  . 
and  ,88  assuming  a  10  percent  rate.    Obviously,  the 
discount  assuitiption  m^kes  the  difference  between  a 
very  positive  and  quite  negative  assessment  about  the 
payoff  of  the  investment. 

Is  the  private  sector  rate  of  return  the  most  appro* 
priate  discount  factor?    This  rate  reflects  the  supply 
and  demand  for  funds,  both  of  which  are  affected  by 
uncertainties  about  the  future  and  inflationary 
expectations  among  other  things.    Presumably,  in- 
flation should  not  be  an  issue  here  since  wages  will 
rise  with  the  CPX  and  differentials  will  also  grow. 
If  an  investment  involves  little  or  no  risk,  the  rate 
of  return  expected  can  be  less  than  for  a  high  risk 
venture.    It  is  uncertain  whether,  on  the  average* 
Job  Corps  is  a  high  risk  or  low  risk  venture.  More 
basically,  however,  one  might  question  the  meaning 
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of  this  discounting  approach.    The  prime  rate  has 
risen  substantially  since  the  mid-1960*a.    Xt,  as 
was  apparently  the  case,  placement  rates  and  wage 
gains  rose  and  costs  declined  In  real  terms,  the 
program  could  be  considered  less  effective  by  cost- 
benefit  analysis  to  the  extent  that  tight  inoney  or 
the  bidding  away  of  resources  for  consun^tion  in 
the  expectation  of  future  inflation  had  raised  the 
prime  rate.    One  could  be  forgiven  for  believing 
that  a  program  delivering  more  for  less  Is  ^ 
improvement  whatever  the  benefit/cost  ratio  may 
say     For  certain  worthwhile  goals  such  as  central 
city  or  farm  area  economic  development,  or  housing 
rehabilitation  for  the  elderly,  the  government  pro*' 
vides  funds  at  below  market  rates.    The  nation  invests 
in  railroads  or  the  post  office  even  though  the  rate 
of  return  is  slight.    The  private  sector  invests  in 
some  industries  such  as  steel  which  have  traditionally 
had  lower  rates  of  return  than  other  Industries  such 
as  aerospace.    Should  we  reduce  investments  in  edu-* 
cation  and  training  whenever  interest  rates  rise? 
Can  we  consider  lower  rates  of  return  as  reasonable 
for  socially  useful  ends? 

The  Meaning  of  A  Benefit/Cost  Ratio 

Presuming  that  benefiiis  and  costs  could  be  accurately 
measured,  projected,  discounted  and  compared,  the  most 
basic  question  still  remains  unEmswered:    ''What  is  a 
reasonable  benefit/cost  ratio?**    Is  an  effort  unwar-* 
ranted  if  it  only  helps  one  or  two  in  ten  participiints 
and  if  their  future  stream  of  extra  earnings  does  not 
amortize  the  costs  for  all  ten?    Some  may  consider 
success  of  a  small  number  worth  the  expense.  Society 
will  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  rescue  a  trapped 
miner  or  co  merely  exhtime  his  body,  but  it  demands 
cost  efficiency  in  salvaging  individuals  trapped  by 
their  social  and  economic  handicaps.    In  considerir.^ 
alternative  capital  investments,  the  only  criterion 
is  profit,  but  the  effects  on  individuals  are  not  so 
simple.    An  expenditure  on  college  bound  youths  from 
upper  Income  families  might  yield  a  higher  return 
than  an  equal  amount  for  Job  Corps  clients,  but  the 
needs  of  the  latter  g?:oup  are  certainly  c^reater. 
Alternatively,  some  critics  assert  that  if  a  benefit-* 
cost  latio  is  less  than  one,  an  income  transfer  is 
preferable.    Yet  It  iv>  doubtful  that  a  cash  payment 
of  the  roughly  $5000  stpent  In  Job  Corps  per  participant 
would  be  of  Bny  long  or  even  short*^term  benefit  to 


the  average  16*  or  l7-^year«old  Corpsmeiriber  with  a 
fifth  or  sixth  grade  education.    The  problem  of  the 
disadvantaged  youth  is  not  just  current  but  future 
welfare,  and  it  is  inore  one  of  earnings  than  income. 

Cost-4>enefit  analysis  is  usually  considered  as  a 
tool  for  comparing  altemativesr  even  if  the  meaning 
of  aiqr  absolute  ratio  is  uncertain,  the  relative 
ratios  for  like  programs  presumably  indicate  relative 
performance.    Presumably  they  can  answer  whether  Job 
Corps  is  more  cost-effective  than  other  manpower  pro-^ 
grams.    Yet  by  law.  Job  Corps  is  to  serve  only  those 
youth  for  whom  other  opportunities  are  not  availab,\e 
as  well  as  those  who  need  and  will  benefit  most  from 
cc»npr€;hensive  residential  treatment.    While  the 
screening  and  selection  system  is  far  from  perfect, 
it  would  be  incorrect  to  conf)are  Corpsmembers  directly 
with  participants  in  other  programs,  even  when  con-^ 
trolling  for  some  broad  demographic  characteristics. 
In  fact,  there  is  no    alternative  large-'scale  voca-^ 
tional  training  and  education  program  for  such  a 
disadvantaged  group.    CETA  programs  serve  poor  youth, 
but  predominately  by  offering  short-term  work 
es^erience,  with  training  usually  reserved  for  those 
who  are  older.    Whatever  success  CETA  may  be  having 
with  the  younger  group  has  not  been  determined.  More* 
over,  it  is  unclear  whether  or  how  CETA  would  serve 
40,000  additional  youths  currently  in  Job  Corps  each 
^year.    Work  es^erience  is  an  alternative,  but  since 
almost  all  the  benefits  are  immediate,  then  any  uncer-^' 
tainties  in  the  projection  and  discounting  assunqptions 
used  in  cost-benefit  analysis  would  be  manifested "^in 
differences  between  the  estimated  rates  of  return  of 
Job  Corps  and  work  experience.    Society  might  also 
prefer  to  train  for  the  future  rather  than  to  simply 
keep  youth  busy  for  the  present.    All  this  is  moot, 
however^  since  there  are  no  cost-benefit  studies  of 
any  reliability  concerning  alternatives  for  serving 
the  same  youth. 

Some  proponents  of  cost-benefit  analysis  have  argued 
that  its  value  is  much  greater  in  intraprogram  than 
in  inteirprogram  decisions.    There  are  a  lot  of  issues 
which  might  be  addressed  through  this  approach. 
Center  sizes  vary  fr<M  a  little  over  a  hundred  Corps- 
members  to  several  thousand.    There  has  been  a  long 
debate  about  the  most  cost-effective  center  size. 
Job  Corps  serves  youth  age  16  through  21.    There  are 
those  who  argue  that  attention  should  be  focused  on 
more  mature  youth  who  will  stay  longer  and  will  have 
less  trouble  finding  training-related  jobs  upon 
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termination.    Union  operated  training  programs  in 
Job  Corps  cost  more  but  also  have  significantly 
higher  placement  rate;:  and  wage  levels  at  placement. 
Are  these  a  better  investment  than  regular  vocational 
training  and  should  they  be  expanded? 

There  have  been  attempts  to  address  such  intraprogram 
issues /  and  these  have  been  just  as  unrewarding  as 
attempts  to  estimate  the  overall  rate  of  return. 
The  problem  is  that  to  calculate  benefit-cost  ratios 
for  subcomponents  or  subgroups ^  it  is  necessary  to 
have  either  more  detailed  data  or  to  use  generalized 
assumptions  which  may  not  be  equally  realistic  for 
these  con^onents  or  groups.    For  instance^  in  a  1969 
study^ 'Software  Systems^  Inc.  atten^ted  to  use  entry^ 
termination  and  center  cost  data  to  compare  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of' Job  Corps  and  various  centers  in 
serving  youth  of  different  ages  and  races .2/  The 
benefit"cost  ratio  in  serving  16-  and  17-year^olds ^ 
for  instance^  was  calculated  by  measuring  the  per* 
centages  in  various  termination  categories  and  com-* 
paring  these  to  the  proportions  for  18-  and  19*year- 
oldS/  controlling  for  some  other  variables.    Yet  to 
really  assess  the  benefits^  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  control  group  of  16-  and  17-year-olds  and 
another  for  18-  and  19-year-olds.    Immediate  termina- 
tion data  may  have  to  be  projected    n  different  ways 
for  the  two  groups.    Likewise ^  outcoutes  may  not  have 
the  same  meaning.    A  training-related  placement  does 
not  mean  much  for  a  16-year*old  if  training  is  in 
building  mainf:enance.    ^e  16-year-old's  subsequent 
employment  may  be  a  bridge  job  or  a  career  ladder^' 
with  different  future  implications.    In  looking  at 
how  well  different  types  of  centers  serve  different 
age  groups ^  similar  questions  arise.  Conservation 
centers  were  originally  to  serve  the  least  educa** 
tionally  prepared  Corpsmembers^  including  many  16- 
and  17-year-olds.    If  the  better  or  older  Ctorpsmembers 
are  ^'creamed**  into  the  larger  centers  /  the  comparisons 
of  outcomes  are  spurious;  even  controlling  for  age  may 
merely  show  that  young  persons  do  better  when  they  are 
around  more  older  persons  rather  than  reflecting 


7/Software  Systems/  Inc* ^  A  Job  Ctorps  Study  of  Relative 
Cost  Benefits^  (Washington/  D*C.:    Software  Systems^ 
Inc.,  1969). 
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differences  in  center  performance.    In  other  words, 
it  is  no  simpler    and,  indeed,  frequently  much  more 
complex  to  compare  subgroups  and  components  throuqh 
benefit^cost  analysis  than  to  calculate  benefit-cost 
ratios  for  total  programs. 

A  Questionable  Payoff 

The  Job  Corps  progtram,  with  its  extensive  investment 
in  the  most  disadvantaged  individuals,  its  aim  of 
significantly  increasing  lifetime  employment  and 
earnings,  and  its  relatively  ca^'eful  analyses  of  impacts 
and  outcomes,  is  the  ideal  subject  of  benefit^cost 
analysis-    A  diverse  array  of  benefit^cost  studies 
have  befen  completed.     Their  payoff  has  been  dis^ 
appointing.    Experience  has  demonstrated  the  very 
serious  limitations  of  this  analytical  approach: 

o    Benefit'-cost  estimates  fr>m  different  data 
sources  and  even  from  the  same  ones  range 
across  the  map;  it  remains  uncertain  whether 

benefits  significantly  exceed,  roughly  equal   

or  are  less  than  costs. 

o    The  analyses  are  aimed  at  a  moving  target. 

Given  the  lags  in  follow-up  data  and  analysis; 
the  results  frequently  come  available  when  the 
program  being  assessed  or  the  conditions  in 
which  it  operates  have  changed  drastically, 

o    Control  group  selection  methodologies  have 
varied  widely;  in  all  cases,  there  are  notice^ 
able  differences  between  participants  and 
controls,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  sta- 
tistical adjustments  based  on  correlations 
which  explain  only  a  small  part  of  variance 
in  outcomes  can  correct  for  the  differences. 

o    There  is  evidence  of  many  positive  outcomes 

from  Job  Corps  which  may  not  translate  directly 
into  earnings  increases.     It  is  difficult  to 
put  price  tags  on  such  things  as  reductions 
in  crime  but  certainly  these  can  be  important 
factors . 
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o    It  remains  uncertain  whether  the  economic 
iiqpact  should  be  judged  primarily  in  terms 
of  wage  increases  or  increased  stability 
of  employment f  as  well  as  the  extent  this 
is  the  result  of  placement  or  individual 
enhancement*    Where  placement  efforts  are 
the  primary  factor,  there  are  greater  dis* 
placement  effects  and  fewer  vacuum  effects* 

o    The  projection  of  earnings  and  employment  is 
largely  an  exercise  in  assumptions  since  we 
know  next  to  nothing  about  longitudinal 
patterns  and  since  the  problems  of  control 
9roup  variance  become  more  serious  the 
longer  the  period  of  comparison*  There 
are  some  serious  issues  on  the  cost  side 
including  the  treatment  of  foregone  earnings, 
transfers  and  capital  expenditires* 

o    Benefit-cost  analysis  has  added  little  if  any- 
thing to  intraprogram  decisions*    The  assump* 
tions  become  so  critical  and  the  necessary 
specification  so  great  that  the  outcomes  of 
such  efforts  have  always  been  debatable* 

o    There  are  no  alternative  programs  as  coiqpre* 
hensive  and  targeted  as  the  Job  Corps,  raisina 
questions  about  the  meaning  of  any  benefit-cost 
ratio*    Job  Corps  has  perhaps  a  greater  redis* 
tribution  impact  than  any  other  major  employ* 
ment  and  training  program*    Income  transfers  ' 
are  not  a  reasonable  alternative  for  the  clients 
served  by  Job  Corps* 

The  problems  benefit-cost  analysis  has  encountered  in 
its  application  to  the  Job  Corps  are  not  unique*  There 
is  copious  literature  documenting  issues  such  as  pro- 
jection and  discounting  assumptions,  benefit  estimation, 
control  group  selection,  cost  acpounting  and  the  like* 
Most  analysts  would  agree  that  the  benefit-cost  approach 
has  limitations,  thai:  the  methodologies  need  refinement, 
and  that  this  can  be  only  one  tool  of  policymaking* 
Wh^le  all  this  may  be  true,  it  skirts  the  really  fund* 
aunental  issues  whether  benefit*cost  analysis  has 
improved  our  understanding  and  whether  it  has  aided 
in  deciding  between  programs  and  in  making  decisions 
within  programs*    If  benefit^cost  analysis  were  turned 


on  itselfi  the  payoff  might  well  be  questioned.  A 
null  hypothesis  for  benefits  might  be  posed  as  follows: 
"Nothing  has  been  learned  from  this  approach  which  was 
not  readily  apparent  from  the  base  data;  alternatively 
"program  and  budgeting  decisions  have  not  been  improved 
by  benefit^cost  analysis."    The  Job  Corps  experience 
provides  little  evidence  to  discount  these  null  hypo^ 
theses.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  real  costs, 
both  in  terms  of  the  time  spent  in  idle  debate  over 
benefit*-cost  assuntptions  and  in  terms  of  the  con*- 
sequences  when  decisionmakers  have  used  the  results 
despite  the  overwhelming  uncertainties. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  ineffective  progreuns 
are  difficult  to  eliminate  because  of  vested  interests. 
The  same  is  true  in  the  intellectual  realm.     It  is 
time  that  we  asked  whether  the  benefits  of  cost^  . 
benefit  analysis  really  outweigh  the  costs.    In  the  case 
of  the  application  of  this  methodology  for  the  assess- 
ment of  Job  Corps,  the  answer  would  unquestionably  be 
no. 
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OVERVIEW 


This  Evaluation  of  xhe  Economic  Impact  of  the  Job 
Corps  Program*    First  Follow-up  Report  compares 
the  experiences  of  Job  Corps  participants  in  the 
early  months  after  they  left  the  program  in  1977 
with  the  experience  of  a  comparable  group  of  dis- 
advantaged youth  not  in  the  Job  Corps*    It  yields 
evidence  of  a  variety  of  impacts* 

After  a  readjustment  period.  Job  Corps  members  had 
weekly  earnings  ten  percent  above  controls    7  months 
after  termination,  resulting  mostly  from  increases 
in  full-time  employment*    The  greatest  gainers  were 
those  who  completed  the  program*    The  completers, 
both  men  and  women,  had  weekly  earning  gains  almost 
half  again  those  of  their  comparison  group  counter- 
parts* 

Job  Corps  participants  were  substantially  more  likely 
to  have  attained  a  GED  or  high  school  diploma  or  to 
have  gone  on  to  college,  and  to  have  entered  military 
service*    They  had  greater  mobility  and  better  health* 
They  had  reduced  participation  in  welfare  and  other 
public  benefit  programs,  substantially  fewer  arrests, 
and  reduced  drug  and  alcohol  abuse* 

Under  a  variety  of  reasonable  assxamptions,  it  appears 
that  the  dollar  value  of  these  benefits  exceeds  the 
cost  and  that  the  program  is  a  profitable  investment 
for  society* 

The  study  assesses  corpsmembers  perceptions  as  well 
as  estimating  impacts*    Seven  months  after  leaving 
Job  Corps,  the  great  majority  (77  percent)  of  the 
participants  expressed  overall  satisfaction  with  the 
program,  rating  it  more  favorable  than  they  did  when 
still  in  the  program  (when  67  percent  said  they  were 
"very  satisfied"  or  "fairly  satisfied")*    Some  90 
percent  gave  "good"  or  "OK**  ratings  to  the  training 
and  education  services  they  received*    While  in  the 
program,  half  said  the  food  and  the  pay  were  **not 
good"  and  the  most  critical  comments  focused  on  the 
lack  of  placement  assistance*    Nearly  60  percent  of 
terminees  said  that  they  did  not  get  placement  aid 
from  the  Job  Corps  or  agencies  the  Job  Corps  sent 
them  to,  and  three-quarters  said  they  could  have 
used  more  help  in  finding  a  job* 
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This  study  was  conducted  by  Mathematica  Policy 
Research  under  the  direction  of  the  office  of  Program 
Evaluation  in  the  Office  of  Policy,  Evaluation  and 
Research  in  the  Employment  and  Training  Administration, 
The  evaluation  design  and  techniques  are  highly 
sophisticated,  but  the  findings  apply  only  to  a 
follow-up  period  averaging  7  months  after  termination, 
A  follow-up  one  year  later  will  help  to  determine 
the  critical  issue  whether  benefits  decay,  are 
maintained  or  grow. 


ROBERT  TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office  of  Youth  Programs 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 
FIRST  FOLLOW-UP  REPORT  OF  THE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC 
IMPACT  OF  THE  JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM 


This  report  presents  the  first  postprograia  findings  of  a  stud^  designed 
to  provide  the  Department  of  Labor  with  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  short- 
term  economic  impact  of  the  Job  Corps  program.    The  information  provided  herein 
is  based  on  the  most  detailed  data  yet  available  to  conduct  a  study  of  Corps- 
members.    Detailed  interviews  were  first  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1977  with 
a  sample  of  Corpsmembers  then  participating  in  the  program  and  with  a  con^arable 
group  of  disadvantaged  youths  who  had  not  been  enrolled  in  Job  Corps.  Nine 
months  later,  reintervlews  were  conducted  with  all  the  youths  in  the  comparison 
group  and  with  Corpsmembers  who  had  been  out  of  the  program  for  over  five  inonths. 
The  follow-up  survey  obtained  detailed  information  on  the  work  histories  and 
related  activities  of  over  3,700  youths.    This  report  presents  the  first  empiri- 
cal analyses  of  Job  Corps  from  those  data. 

The  most  important  findings  from  this  report  are  as  follows; 

1,  During  the  first  two  months  after  they  left  Job  Corps,  many 
Corpsmembers  experienced  temporarily  low  employment  and  earnings 
as  they  re-entered  the  regular  labor  market.    Afttir  the  fir^t  two 
months  out  of  Job  Corps,  however,  the  positive  economic  impacts 
began  to  predominate ,  especially  for  program  completers.    For  the 
week  prior  to  the  follow-up  survey  (an  average  of  seven  months  after 
Corpsmembers  terminated)*  the  estimated  gains  in  earnings  for  civi- 
lians who  had  completed  the  Job  Corps  program  were  $23.24  for 
males  and  $22^52  for  females  without  children.    Essentially  zero 
effects  were  observed  for  the  small  number  of  women  who  had  child- 
ren living  with  them. 

2.  The  impact  on  employment  and  earnings  for  youths  who  did  not 
complete  the  program  (partial  con^leters  and  early  dropouts) 
are  far  less  certain  (small,  sometimes  negative,  and  most  often 
statistically  insignificant).    However,  these  former  Corpsmembers 
also  experienced  declines  in  employment  and  earnings  during  the 
first  two  months  after  leaving  the  program. 

3*    Program  completers  also  showed  positive  benefits  in  the  form  of 
increased  investments  in  human  capital  (more  high  school  diplo- 
mas or  equivalent  degrees,  higher  attendance  in  college,  more 
training,  increased  militajry  service,  and  greater  job  mobility); 
reduced  welfare  and  other  transfer  dependence  (fewer  receipts  of 
AFDC,  General  Assistance,  Food  Stamps,  public  housing.  Unemployment 
Insurance,  and  workers*  Compensation);  and  reduced  antisocial  be- 
havior (less  abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol  and  substantially  fewer 
arrests)*    While  not  all  of  these  Individual  effects  are  statis- 
tically significant,  several  are,  and  the  pattern  seems  clear  for 
program  completers.    These  other  economic  impacts  are  also  more 
questionable  for  youths  who  do  not  complete  the  program,  except 
for  the  reductions  in  arrests  for  males ,  which  amount  to  over  eight 
fewer  arrests  for  every  loO  Corpsmembers . 
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4.  The  first  detailed  benefit-cost  estimates  are  very  favorable 
for  Job  Corps.    From  each  of  the  three  perspectives  studied™ 
Corpsmembersf  non-Co rpsmembers  (everyone  who  doe?  not  enroll  in 
Job  Corps),  and  society  (the  sum  of  Corpsinembers  and  non* 
Corpsmembers) — the  value  of  the  program  benefits  is  estimated  to 
be  greater  than  the  corresponding  costs.    The  findings  from  the 
social  perspective  suggest  that  public  investment  in  Job  Corps 
is  efficient.    Our  benchmark  estimate  is  that  the  present  value 
of  benefits  exceeds  costs  by  $251  per  Corpsmembers  or  by  approxi- 
uiately  5  percent  of  costs.    Because  over  40*000  Corpsmeinbers 
enrolled  in  Job  Corps  during  the  base  year  for  the  evaluation 
(fiscal  year  1977),  our  benchmark  'jstiinate  of  the  total  social 
benefit  exceeds  $10  million  for  that  year. 

5.  We  estimate  that  nearly  50  percent  of  the  social  benefits  are 
generated  by  a  reduction  in  criminal  activity  among  Corpsmembers-- 
particularly  burglary  and  larceny.    These  benefits  from  reduced 
criminal  activities  include  reductions  in  personal  injury* 
property  damage*  stolen  property,  and  criminal  justice  system 
costs.    Another  40  percent  of  the  social  benefits  are  attributed 
to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  output  Corpsmeinbers  produce 
both  while  they  are  in  the  Job  Corps  program  and  after  they 
leave.    The  social  costs  consist  primarily  of  the  resources 

used  to  operate  and  administer  the  program. 

6.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the  benefits  to  Corpsmembers  are 
accounted  for  by  their  increased  earnings.    The  other  benefits 
are  primarily  the  transfers  they  receive  while  they  are  in 

Job  Corps.    The  largest  cost  borne  by  Corpsmembers  is  the  reduction 
in  their  transfer  income*  although  the  opportunity  cost  of  the 
time  they  spend  in  Job  Corps  and  the  reduction  in  their  theft 
income  are  also  significant  costs  to  them.    Non-Co rpsmembers 
receive  substantial  benefits  from  the  reductions  in  Corpsmembers* 
criminal  activity  and  their  reduced  use  of  transfer  programs. 
The  non-Corpsmember  costs  are  primarily  from  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  Job  Corps  program,    of  these  program 
expenditures*  over  25  percent  are  for  transfers  for  Corpsmeinbers. 

7.  The  estimation  of  the  present  value  of  benefits  and  costs 
required  numerous  assumptions  and  approximations.  In 
particular*  because  this  analysis  is  based  on  interview 
data  that  covered^  on  average,  only  seven  postprogram 
months*  we  have  had  to  make  some  speculative  assumptions 
about  the  rate  at  which  the  Job  Corps  effects  fade  out 
over  time.    We  assumed  that  all  effects  fade  out  at 
approximately  14  percent  a  year.    Another  important 
assumption  that  was  used  to  obtain  the  benchmark  benefit- 
cost  estimates  was  that  the  appropriate  discount  rate  for 
converting  the  values  of  future  benefits  into  current 
dollars  was  5  percent.    Assumptions  of  lover  (higher)  fade- 
out  and  discount  rates  will  make  the  program  appear  more 
(less)  attractive.    As  long  as  the  sum  of  the  fade-out 

and  discount  rates  is  less  than  20  percent,  we  estimate 
that  Job  Corps  is  an  efficient  social  investment. 
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8.    As  in  the  baseline  survey,  Corpsmembers  reported  a  high 

level  of  satisfaction  with  the  overall  progrant  seven  months 
after  leaving  Job  Corps.    Seventy-seven  percent  of  the 
Corpsmembers  in  our  sample  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
overall  program  at  the  first  follow-up  interview.  Hispanic 
youths  and  Corpsmembers  from  Job  Corps  centers  operated  by 
public  agencies  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with 
Job  Corps f  while  American  Indian  youths  and  Corpsmembers 
from  centers  operated  by  private  firms  expressed  the  lowest 
satisfaction  with  the  program. 

9-    The  in-program  services  in  particular  were  highly  rated  by 
Corpsmembers,  who  reported  that  they  liked  the  training 
and  educational  components  of  the  program^  and  that  the 
training  and  work  experience  they  received  in  Job  Corps 
helped  them  obtain  jobs  after  they  left  the  program. 
However /  Corpsmembers'  ratings  of  postprogram  placement 
services  were  less  favorable  than  for  in-program  services . 
Furthermore^  59  percent  reported  that  they  had  no  contact 
with  any  Job  Corps-related  placement  agency  for  the  first 
seven  months ^  on  average^  after  they  left  Job  Corps, 
and  78  percent  said  that  they  could  have  used  more  aissistance 
in  finding  a  job. 


This  report  presents  detailed  discussions  of  each  of  these 
findings.    Chapter  I  introduces  the  evaluation.    Chapters  11^  III^  and 

IV  provide  background  to  the  actual  evaluation:    Chapter  II  gives  an 
overview  of  the  current  Job  Corps  program;  Chapter  III  provides  an 
overview  of  the  evaluation  design;  and  Chapter  IV  examines  the  alternative 
econometric  approaches  used  to  estimate  the  economic  impacts  of  Job  Corps. 
The  actual  evaluation  is  presented  in  Chapters  V  through  VII:  Chapter 

V  measures  the  economic  impacts  or  benefits  of  Job  Corps  on  program 
participants;  Chapter  VI  compares  the  value  of  Job  Corps'  benefits  with 
its  costs;  and  Chapter  VII  evaluates  Corpsmembers'  satisfaction  both 
with  the  overall  program  and  with  specific  program  services.    The  report 
closes  with  some  concluding  remarks  in  Chapter  VIII. 
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I.  IKTBODOCTIOH 


The  Job  Corps  is  a  critically  important  element  in 
c^nbatting  the  employment  problems  of  disadvantaged 
youth*    The  program  provides  comprehensive  services 
including  vocational  skills  training^  basic  education, 
health  care  and  residential  support  for  young  people 
who  are  poor/  out  of  school  and  out  of  work.  Its 
aim  is  to  breaSc  the  cycle  of  poverty  permanently  by 
improving  life-time  earnings  prospects.— 

This  is  the  first  follow-up  report  of  a  study  designed  to  provide 
the  Employment  and  Training  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  with  a  coniprehensive  evaluation  of  the  short-term  economic  impact 
of  the  Job  Corps  program.    The  study  consists  of  three  major  evaluation 
components.    The  first  is  an  estimation  of  the  short-term  economic  impacts 
of  Job  Corps  on  progrsun  participants.    The  second  is  a  comparative  assessmeni: 
of  whether  the  beneficial  impacts  of  Job  Corps — for  Corpsmembers,  for 
other  members  of  society  *  and  for  society  as  a  whole— outweigh  the  costs 
of  the  program  (for  each  of  the  groups).    The  third  and  final  component 
is  an  analysis  of  Corpsmembers '  perceptions  of  and  satisfaction  with  both 
the  overall  Job  Corps  program  and  specific  program  services* 

The  information  on  which  this  study  is  based  is  drawn  primarily 
from  two  surveys  that  collected  relevant  data  from  Corpsmembers  and  from 
a  sample  of  youths  who  did  not  participate  in  the  program  but  who  are 
similar  to  Corpsmembers  in  other  respects"-the  comparison  sample.  The 
first  survey  (the  baseline  interview)  was  administered  during  April  through 


—  This  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  "The  Expansion  and  Enrichment 
of  the  Job  Corps:    A  Report  by  the  Office  of  Youth  Programs  of  the  Department 
of  Labor."    In  Youth  Initiatives,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bnployment 
and  Training  Administration,  Office  of  Youth  Programs,  March  1978* 
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June  1977  to  a  cross'^section  of  Corpsmeinbers  residing  at  centers  and 
to  the  comparison  sample.    The  second  survey  (the  follow-up  interview) 
was  administered  approximately  nine  months  later  to  the  same  comparison 
sample  and  to  youths  in  the  Job  Corps  sample  who  had  been  out  of  the 
program  for  at  least  five  months.    Questions  asked  in  the  two  surveys 
were  designed  to  collect  detailed  information  on  the  following  topics: 

•  General  demographic  characteristics 

•  Socioeconomic  background 

•  Employment  and  income 

•  Education  and  training 

•  Antisocial  behavior 

•  Corpsmembers *  ratings  of  the  program 

In  addition,  information  was  obtained  on  where  respondents  could  be 
reached  for  future  interviews. 

A.     OUTLINE  OP  THE  REPORT 

The  next  three  chapters  provide  a  background  for  the  actual 
evaluation.    Chapter  II  gives       overview  of  the  current  Job  Corps 
program,  including  descriptions  of  the  institutional  setting,  the 
individuals  who  are  served  by  the  program,  the  types  of  services  provided 
at  centers,  th':  cize  of  the  program,  and  the  changes  that  are  currently 
underway.    Chapter  II  focuses  particularly  on  the  goal  of  Job  Corps 
to  increase  the  mployability  of  youths  who  enter  the  program  with 
severe  en^loyment  problems,  the  comprehensive  and  individualized 
services  provided  at  centers,  and  the  recent  efforts  to  expand  and  enrich 
the  Job  corps  program. 
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Chapter  III  contains  an  overview  of  the  evaluation  design.  The 
first  section  of  the  chapter  specifies  the  policy  and  research  issues  that 
underlie  the  evaluation.    These  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  the  three 
main  analytical  components --impacts  on  participants,  benefit-cost  comparisons, 
and  participant  opinions  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program. 
The  second  section  describes  the  evaluation  design  that  was  chosen  to  meet 
the  policy  emd  research  objectives.    The  key  to  this  design  was  to  select 
a  comparison  sample  that/  in  lieu  of  random  assignments  permitted  valid 
statistical  comparisons  to  be  made  with  the  Job  Corps  sample.    The  sample 
selection  auid  data  collection  methodologies  are  also  si^mmarlzed  in  Chapter  III, 

Chapter  iv  examines  the  alternative  econometric  approaches  that 
can  be  used  to  estimate  the  economic  impacts  of  Job  Corps.    The  alternative 
approaches  involve  both  different  levels  of  disaggregation  and  varying 
degrees  of  control  for  pre-existing  differences  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
comparison-group  samples.    This  first  section  of  Chapter  iv  discusses  the 
tradeoffs  among  different  levels  of  control  for  pre-existing  differences 
(from  simple  differences  in  sample  means  to  complex  regression  adjustments) 
and  justifies  the  empirical  techniques  used  for  analysis  in  later  chapters* 
The  second  section  of  Chapter  TJ  discusses  the  alternatives  we  considered 
for  disaggregations  (by  Corpsmember  characteristics*  by  time  periods*  and 
by  program  completion  status)  and  justifies  the  disaggregations  actually 
used  in  the  report. 

Chapter  v  contains  the  first  analytical  compcnent  of  the  main 
evaluation  effort—the  economic  impact  of  Job  Corps  on  participants* 
Each  of  the  sections  in  Chapter  v  discusses  the  findings  for  the  program's 
impact  on  specific  types  of  postprogram  activities*  which  are  as  follows: 
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labor-market  activities  (e.g.,  labor^force  participation,  employment* 
hours  of  work/  and  earnings);  investments  in  human  capital  (e.g., 
education/  training,  work  experience,  health,  mobility,  and  military 
service);  welfare  dependence  (e.g.,  cash  welfare*  Food  Stamps/  public 
housing/  Unemployment  Insurance,  and  Workers*  Comoensation) ;  and  anti- 
social behavior  (e.g.,  drug  or  alcohol  abuse,  and  criminal  activities). 
While  the  impacts  on  these  postprogram  activities  are  measured  along 
several  dimensions  in  the  chapter,  we  concentrate  primarily  on  the  impact 
of  the  overall  program,  and  on  the  separate  impacts  for  program  completers, 
partial  completers,  and  early  dropouts  from  the  program. 

The  comparative  evaluation  of  Job  Corps  benefits  and  costs  (the 
second  main  component  of  the  evaluation  effort)  is  summarized  in  Chapter  VI. 
This  chapter  combines  the  estimates  of  postprogram  impacts  from  Chapter  V 
with  data  on  prices  to  estimate  values  for  in-program,  immediate  postprogram/ 
ar^  futijre  benefits.  ,A  large  portion  of  che  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
methods  used  to  place  values  on  the  benefits  that  are  not  already  measured 
in  current  dollar  amounts.    Program  costs  are  then  estimated  with  the  aid 
of  financial  data  from  the  Job  Corps  Financial  Reporting  System*  from 
individxiai  center  staff  /  and  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Benchmark  estimates  of  the  program^s  net  present  value  (i.e.  the  current 
worth  of  all  benefits  minus  the  current  worth  of  all  costs)  are  then  made 
from  three  perspectives — Corpsmember,  non-Corpsmember  (i.e.,  all  others 
in  society),  and  society  as  a  whole  (i.e.,  the  sum  of  the  first  two).  We 
then  examine  the  sensitivity  of  benchmark  estimates  to  changes  in  some  of 
the  most  speculative  underlying  assumptions. 

The  final  main  component  of  the  evaluation  effort  CCorpsmembers ' 
opinions  about  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program)  is  presented 
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in  Chapter  VII*    This  chapter  examines  three  topics  that  indicate  the 
benefits  that  Corpsmembers  perceive  to  accrue  from  the  program  and  that 
affect  the  postprogram  economic  impacts*    The  first  is  the  Corpsmembers' 
ratings  of  the  overall  program  and  their  assessment  of  specific  in-program 
services*    These  ratings  are  analyzed  for  important  subgroups^  as  well  as 
for  the  overall  Job  Corps  sample*    The  second  topic  examined  in  Chapter  vil 
is  the  determinants  of  both  the  length  of  stay  in  the  program  and  the 
probability  of  completing  the  program.     (Program  completion  is  also  studied 
in  Chapter  V  of  the  report  as  an  important  intervening  variable  in  explaining 
the  postprogram  impacts  of  Job  Corps-)    The  final  topic  is  Corpsmembers' 
evaluation  of  the  postprogram  services  provided  by  Job  Corps—principally, 
job -placement  assistance* 

The  report  clo:>es  with  some  concluding  remarks  in  Chapter  VIII- 
Seven  technical  reports  documenting  specific  topics  in  the  report  in 
more  detail  are  also  provided  as  appendices. 

B*     SOME  CAUTIONARY  NOTES 

A  number  of  interesting  and  important  findings  are  presented  in 
this  report.    However^  some  of  our  findings  are  necessarily  tentative  at 
this  point  in  the  evaluation  {e*g*#  the  net  present  value  for  Job  Corps 
in  the  benefit-cost  analysis),  and  additional  follow-up  surveys  of  the 
Job  Corps  and  comparison  samples  will  be  needed  to  generate  data  that 
will  achi'eve  our  objective  of  a  comprehensive  and  more  precise  evaluation. 

The  next  follow-up  survey  is  scheduled  for  February  and  March 
1979*    This  survey  will  include  a  larger  sample  of  Corpsmembers  than  the 
first  follow-up  (many  more  of  the  Corpsmembers  who  were  interviewed  at 
baseline  will  be  out  of  the  program  a  long  enough  time  to  ensure  productive 


interviews),  and,  on  average,  Corpsmembers  in  our  sample  will  have  longer 
postprogram  experiences  (five  to  twenty-two  months,  with  an  average  of 
approximately  fifteen  months)*    The  data  from  the  second  follow-up  survey 
will  help  us  to  (1)  obtain  more  precise  estimates  of  the  impacts  of  Job 
Corps  on  participants;  (2)  analyze  more  fully  the  causality  of  these 
impacts  (e*g*,  which  program  services  are  effective)  and  the  relationships 
among  th^  (e,g*,  between  employment  and  criminal  activities);  (3)  provide 
the  first  reliable  information  on  the  controversial  issue  of  the  duration 
of  Job  Corps  benefits;   (4)  make  more  complete  comparisons  with  other 
reference-group  programs;  and  (5)  provide  better  estimates  of  what  the 
impact  of  Job  Corps  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  alternative  training 
programs  (in  this  report  we  are  limited  to  comparisons  to  the  usual  amount 
of  alternative  program  treatments*  rather  than  to  a  zero  treatment  comparis 

Finally,  care  must  be  exercised  in  extrapolating  the  findings 
beyond  the  program  and  context  in  which  they  are  studied*    For  instance, 
our  evaluation  is  most  directly  applicable  to  the  Job  Corps  program  in 
fiscal  year  1977*    Since  that  time,  there  have  been  changes  both 
in  the  program  (e*g.  ,  the  general  expansion  with  proportionately  more 
slotS"i*e*,  positions— for  women  and  contract  centers)  and  in  the  social 
context  of  the  program  (e.g* ,  changing  economic  conditions  and  the 
implementation  of  many  new  youth  programs  developed  by  the  Department 
of  Labor)*    When  extrapolating  specific  findings,  therefore,  one  must  pay 
careful  attention  to  these  changes  in  the  program  and  its  context.  , 
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II.     THE  JOB  CORPS  PROGRAM  IN  1977- 


Job  Cdrps  is  a  major  public  program  that  attempts  to  alleviate  the 

severe  employment  problems  faced  by  disadvantaged  youths  in  the  United  States — 

2/ 

especially  those  who  live  in  poverty  areas,—     V^outh  employment  problems, 
while  always  a  serious  concern,  have  recently  become  more  severe  because 
of  increases  in  the  teenage  population  and  the  persistent  downturn  in  our 
economy*    Currently,  four  out  of  every  ten  black  youths  {i,e,,  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21)  in  the  labor  market  are  unemployed.    Moreover,  recent 
surveys  have  shown  that  in  the  poverty  areas  of  central  cities,  fe^er  than 
two  out  of  every  ten  black  youths  have  jobs* 

Job  Corps'  approach  is  to  provide  a  comprehensive  range  of  services 
that  include  "vocational  skills  training,  basic  education/  health  care,  and 
residential  support  for  young  people  who  are  poor,  out^of  school  and  out  of 
work*    Its  aim  is  to  break  the  cycle  of  pofverty  permanently  by  improving 
lifetime  earnings  prospects, "^'^    Job  Corps  is  designed  to  serve  youths  who 


This  chapter  draws  very  heavily  from  three  documents  prepared 
recently  by  the  national  Job  Corps  staffs     (1)  "job  Corps  in  Brief,  rY-77/'* 
1978;   (2)   "A  Planning  Charter  for  the  Job  Corps,**  1973i  and  (3)  '*The  Expansion 
and  Enrichment  of  the  Job  Corps/*  1978*    The  interested  reader  should  refer 
to  these  papers  for  £urther  details*    Also,  Levitan  and  Johnson  (1975) 
have  summarized  the  first  ten  years  (1964-74)  of  job  Corps  operations  (see 
Sar  A",  Levitan  and  Benjamin  H,  Johnson/  The  Job  Corps:    A  Social  Experiment 
That  Works,  Baltimore:    The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press,  1975)* 

2/ 

—  The  term  disadvantaged  is  used  throughout  this  report  to  refer 
to  the  set  of  youths  who  have  employability  problems  caused  by  their 
socioeconomic  background.    Thus,  it  embodies  several  factors  related  to 
age,  educational  level*  income  status/  race^-ethnicity ,  employment  history, 
previous  social  behavior,  etc,  that  limit  the  ability  of  young  men  and 
women  to  obtain  and  hold  jobs* 

— ^"The  Expansion  and  Enrichment  of  the  Job  Corps/"  U*S*  Department 
of  Labor/  Smpioraenc  and  Training  Administration/  1978*  p*  I* 


currently  live  in  such  debilitating  environments  that  they  must  be  relocated 
to  residential  centers  to  benefit  from  basic  education,  vocational  training, 
and  ancillary  services*^^    Education  and  training  in  a  supportive  environment 
are  the  key  elements  in  the  Job  Corps'  effort  to  improve  the  ^ployability 
of  disadvantaged  youths,  which,  in  turn,  will  help  them  become  more 
productive  and  responsible  citizens* 

A.     INSTITUTIONAL  SETTING 

The  Job  Corps  program  was  originally  established  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964*    Control  of  the  program  was  later  transferred  (1969) 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL) , 
and  Job  Corps  was  eventually  incorporated  without  changes  as  Title  IV  of  the 
Copiprehensive  BRployment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973*    While  there  has 
been  a  general  decentralization  and  decategorization  of  the  other  employment 
and  training  programs  under  CETA,  Job  Corps  is  still  administered  primarily 
at  the  federal  level*     Its  incorporation  into  CETA,  however,  has  resulted 
in  the  transfer  of  direct  responsibility  for  program  operations  and  center 
contracting  to  OOL's  regional  ec^loyment  and  training  offices* 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  Job  Corps  centers:    those  operated 
by  private  contractors  selected  in  a  ccanpetitive  Jidding  process  that  is 
conducted  by  the  regional  offices,  and  those  located  on  public  lands 


^  Some  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  in  urban  locations  addod  a  few  non-* 
residential  slots  (i*e*,  positions)  in  the  1970s*    However,  the  nonresidential 
components  of  Job  Corps  were  not  included  in  our  evaluation  and,  hence,  will 
not  be  considered  in  this  report*    The  nonresidential  componrnts  were  excluded 
because  we  decided  that  it  would  be  more  productive  to  allocate  the  limited 
funds  available  for  this  project  to  the  residential  slots,  in  that  they  include 
approximately  95  percent  of  all  Corpsmembers  (see  Chapter  ill  for  more  details)* 
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(predominantly  in  national  parks  and  forests)  and  operated  by  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior*    The  former  centers  are 

usually  referred  to  as  "contract  centers,"  and  the  latter  as  "civilian 

conservation  centers"  (CCCs)*    In  fiscal  year  1977,  there  were  sixty-one 

centers  in  operation,  located  in  thirty-two  states  and  Puerto  Rico: 

twenty^seven  CCCsj  two  CCC-type  centers  operated  by  the  Commonwealth  of 

Puerto  Rico;  thirty  centers  operated  under  contracts  with  private  business 

firms,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  state  and  local  government  agencies; 

and  two 'extension  centers  for  advanced  vocacional  training  operated  by 
1/ 

unions*-*     Two  contract  centers  had  just  opened  durj-ng  the  year  (a  new 

2/ 

center  in  Mississippi  and  a  relocated  center  in  New  Vork)-— 

Recruitment  and  placement  activities  are  carried  out  under  contracts 
with  employment  service  offices,  various  unions,  local  schools,  volunteer 
agencies  such  as  Women  in  Community  Service,  Inc*  (WICS)  and  Joint  Action 
in  community  Service,  inc*  (JACS),  and  special  private  agencies,—^  in 
addition  to  the  efforts  of  individual  centers  and  the  regional  offices-  These 


-^One  extension  center  is  operated  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway, 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerks  (BRAC)  of  the  AFL/CIO?  the  other  is  operated 
by  Stewards  Training  an'^  Recreation,  Xnc*,  of  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards 
Union  of  the  AFL/CIO*    In  addition,  several  unions  (particularly  in  con- 
struction trades)  have  contracts  to  provide  training  at  the  other  centers 
(at  all  CCCs  and  some  of  the  contract  centers) - 

2/ 

—  Other  centers  have  since  opened  and  more  centers  are  scheduled  to 
open  in  the  near  future  to  enable  Job  Corps  to  achieve  its  expansion  goal  of 
doubling  the  number  of  slots  compared  to  fiscal  year  1976  (see  Section  E  below) 
The  focus  of  the  MPR  evaluation  of  Job  Corps  ard  this  report  is  on  ^11  centers 
operating  in  the  continental  United  States*    Chapter  III  and  Technical  Reports 
A  and  B  present  more  detailed  discussions  of  the  sample  used  in  this  evaluation 

Private  contracting  agencies  such  as  the  separate  GATE*house 
(Graduate  Aid  to  Employment  for  Ex*Corpsmembers )  contractors  were  operating 
in  six  large  metropolitan: areas  (Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Mew  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  d*cJ  where  many  ex-COrpsmembers  reside  after 
they  leave  the  centers* 
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groups  (especially  the  volunteer  agencies  and  special  private  agencies) 
often  provide  other  support  services  to  youths  who  have  recently  left  Job 
Corps,  to  facilitate  their  transition  from  center  living  to  a  job  and 
regular  living  arrangements* 

B.     VOUTHS  IN  JOB  CORPS^^ 

Data  gathered  as  part  of  this  evaluation  show  that  the  youths  served 
by  Job  Corps  are  severely  disadvantaged*    Prior  to  enrolling  in  the  program, 
the  Corpsmembers  have  relatively  low  levels  of  educational  attainment 
and  employment*    In  addition,  they  have  relatively  high  incidences  of 
welfare  dependence  and  brushes  with  the  law*    The  combined  effect  of  these 
characteristics  limits  the  ability  of  these  young  people  to  obtain  and  hold 
productive  jobs* 

A  review  of  the  socioeconomic  characteristics  of  youths  in  Job  Corps 
during  the  spring  of  1977  shows  that: 

•  Approxiirately  one*half  the  Corpsmembers  are  under  age  18  at  the 
time  they  enroll,  and  nearly  one-quarter  are  16  tthe  statutory 
age  limits  are  14  to  21,  but,  <narrently,  very  few  youths  under 
age  16  are  admitted)  * 

•  Approximtely  70  percent  of  the  Corpsmembers  are  male  (however, 
efforts  are  currently  being  made  to  increase  female  participation 
to  50  percent  of  the  total  enrollment) * 

•  Over  73  percent  come  from  minority  backgrounds— 39  percent 
blactc,  11  percent  Hispanic,  3  percent  American  Indian,  and 
less  than  1  percent  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander* 


—  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  Job  Corps  participants,  see 
"An  Examination  of  Job  Corps  Participation,"  special  report  of  the  Evaluation 
of  the  Economic  Impact  of  the  Job  Corps  Program  on  Participants,  Mathematica 
Policy  Research,  June  1978, 
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•    Between  85  and  90  percent  of  the  Corpsmembers  have  not 
completed  high  school  at  the  time  they  enroll* 


•  Almost  all  Corpsmembers  have  experienced  difficulties  in 
obtaining  and  holding  jobs;  moreover,  when  they  do  find 
work/  the  jobs  usually  do  not  pay  well*    Over  one-third  of 
the  enrollees  have  never  had  a  job  at  which  they  worked  at 
least  twenty  hours  per  week  and  which  lasted  for  at  least  one 
month*    In  the  six  months  before  enrolling  in  Job  Corps,  the 
typical  Corpsmentber  is  employed  less  than  one-third  of  the  time 
and  averages  fewer  than  12*5  hours  of  work  per  week  at  a  wage 
rate  ($2*81)  that  is  slightly  above  the  federal  minimum* 

•  Almost  all  Corpsmembers  have  experienced  poverty,  welfare 
dependence,  or  both;  in  the  six  months  before  enrolling  in 
Job  Corps,  over  90  percent  either  had  incomes  that  were 
below  the  poverty  line  or  were  receiving  welfare  assistance. 

•  While  many  (28  percent)  have  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  militu>.ry 
service,  most  of  them  fail  to  qualify  (85  percent;  of  those 

who  attempt) * 

•  Ma  iy  Corpsmembers  have  had  a  brush  with  the  law — at  least 
38  percent  had  been  arrested  at  seme  time  before  enrolling, 
and  19  percent  had  been  convicted  (about  one-half  of  those 
Corpsmembers  who  had  been  arrested). 


C-     TYPES  OF  SERVICES  PROVIDED  AT  CENTERS 

To  help  Corpsmembers  overcome  the  problems  highlighted  above.  Job 
Corps  attempts  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  that  is  flexible  enough  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  and  problems  of  these  disadvantaged  youths*  The 


equivalency  classes,  vocational  training,  health  care  and  education,  resi- 
dential living,  and  counseling  and  other  ancillary  services/  each  of  which 
is  incorporated  into  a  unified  framework  tailored  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  each  youth* 

1 -  Education 


The  Job  Corps*  education  program  has  evolved  with  the  intent  of 


being  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  varied  deficiencies  in  the  backgrounds 

of  Corpsmembers  and  to  enable  them  .to  proceed  at  the  maximum  pace  coinmensurate 


components  of  the  Job  Ccrps  program  include  remedial  education,  high  school 
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with  their  abilities*    The  education  program  iucXudes  remedial  education 
(emphasizing  reading  and  mathematics).  World  of  Work  {  including  consumer 
education,  driver  education,  home  and  family  living,  health  education,  and 
programs  designed  for  people  whose  ^jriiaary  language  is  not  English),  and 
General  Educational  Development  (GED)  for  Corpsmembers  who  are  academically 
qualified*    The  GED  certificate  is  recognized  by  state  educational  agencies 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  diploma*    The  job  Corps  encourages  and 
emphasizes  the  GED  program  "^for  those  who  are  academically  qualified*  In 
fiscal  year  1977,  over  4,000  enrollees  were  awarded  the  General  Education 
Development  Certificate,"^^ 

2*    Vocational  Skills  Training 

Like  the  education  program,  the  training  program  at  Job  Corps 
centers  is  designed  to  meet  individual  needs  and  problems  and  to  enable 
Corpsmembers  to  advemce  at  the  maximum  pace  commensurate  with  their 
abilities.    Therefore,  all  the  training  programs  provide  for  an  open  entrance 
and  exit  capability  and  are  continually  being  reviewed  and  revised  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  changing  needs  of  Corpsmembers,  as  well  as  with  the 
changing  labor  market. 

There  are  some  notable  differences  bef^een  vocational  training 
programs  at  CCCs  and  those  at  contract  centers.    The  training  programs  at  CCC3 
are  often  operated  by  unions  and  tend  to  be  of  a  "hands-on''  work*project 
natiire,  with  actual  construction  and  production  taking  place,-*     In  contrast, 
the  training  programs  at  contract  centers  are  more  often  operated  by  the 
centers  themselves  or  by  individual  private  subcontractors,  and  the  training 
tends  to  be  of  a  classroom-instruction,  shop-type,  or  "mock-up"  nature,  with 


-^Job  Corps  in  Brief.  ^'\'77'  ^* 

^Most  of  the  union  instructors  use  curricula  approved  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  union's  apprenticeship  program, 
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sOTte  worJc-experience  positions  available  upon  the  successful  con^letion 
of  the  training* 


3*    Health  care  and  Edt?.cation 

Comprehensive  health  services  are  provided  to  all  enrollees, 
including  medical  examinations  (with  follow-up  treatments,  if  necessary), 
immunization,  dental  examinations  (for  all  Corpsmembers  who  stay  at  least 
ninety  days)  and  dental  treatment,  professional  help  for  emotional  and  other 
mental -health  problems,  and  instruction  in  basic  hygiene,  preventive 
medicine,  and  self-care*    Health  education  is  also  given  high  priority 
in  Job  Corps,  with  the  aim  of  preparing  Corpsmembers  "to  make 
responsible  decisions  regarding  health  and  health-related  matters  by 
providing  thm.  with  relevant,  factual  information*"^^ 

4*    Residential  Living 


and  distinguishes  it  from  most  other  public  employment  and  training 

programs*    The  concept  behind  residential  living  is  that  the  target  population 

comes  from  such  debilitating  environments  that  they  need  a  new  and  more 


supportive  environment  to  derive  the  intended  benefits  of  th^  vocational 
training  and  education  courses*    The  residential-living  program  (including 
meals,  health  services,  dormitory  life,  entertainment,  sports  and  recreation, 
center  government,  center  maintenance,  and  other  related  activities)  is 
"plaimed  to  help  new  Corpsmembers  adapt  to  center  life^  motivate  and  support 
constructive  attitudes  and  lifestyles,  and  prepare  them  to  function 
effectively  in  the  outside  world*  *  *  *  It  involves  such  complex  areas  as 


Residential  living  is  a  key  component  of  the  Job  Corps  program 


-Job  corps  in  Brief,  FY-77,  p.  3. 
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relationships  among  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  motivation  of  alienated  or 

discouraged  young  people,  adaptation  to  unfamiliar  group  living  situations, 

adult-youth  cooperation  in  an  institutional  setting/  and  the  role  of  peer 

1/ 

groups  in  influencing  conduct  and  attitudes* 

5*    Counseling  and  Other  Ancillary  Services 

The  centers  provide  counseling  services  and  residential  advisors 
both  to  help  Corpsmembers  plan  their  educational  and  vocational  curricula 
and  to  help  motivate  Corpsmembers  and  create  a  supportive  environment* 
Some  of  the  other  support  services  provided  by  Job  Corps  (for  example, 
during  recruitment/  placement/  and  the  transition  to  regular  life  and 
jobs)  were  discussed  above* 

D.     SIZE  OF  JOB  CORPS 

At  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1970  the  job  Corps  pro9ram  was  cut 
bactc  drastically  in  terms  of  both  financial  expenditures  and  the  number  of 
youths  served*    From  then  until  fiscal  year  1977  the  budget  was  held 
roughly  constant  In  ncminai  amounts,  and  the  number  of  youths  served  stabi-* 
lized  at  approximately  21/000  to  22,000  slots  {i-e*y  positions)  and  45^000 
new  enrollees  annually.    However,  over  the  same  time  period/  inflation 
greatly  eroded  the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  budget  (held  fixed  in 
nominal  amounts),  and  capital  equipment  was  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  order 
to  serve  the  same  number  of  youths  within  the  more  restrictive  budget* 

With  the  decision  in  fiscal  year  1977  to  renovate  and  expand  Job 
Corps  (see  the  next  section) y  the  budget  and  number  of  slots  in  the  program 
were  increased*    In  fiscal  year  1977  the  budget  rose  53  percent  in  nominal 
terms/  to  5274  million,  while  the  applied  funding  increased  by  23  percent, 
to  5231  million.    The  additional  expenditures  were  allocated  to  the  planning 

-^Job  Corps  In  Brief,  gT-77,  pp.  4  and  5- 


of  expansion,  actual  expansion,  improvements  in  Services,  staffing 
increases*  and  the  repair  and  replacement  of  capital  equipment  that  had  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  during  the  previous  seven  years*    Similarly,  the 
number  of  slots  in  the  program  rose  7  percent  in  fiscal  yeetr  1977,  to 
22,225  slots,  with  the  addition  of  one  new  center  and  a  small  amount  of 
expansion  at  some  existing  centers*    However,  the  average  length  of  stay  in 
Job  Corps  and  the  proportion  of  program  completers  increased  during  fiscal 
year  1977  (possibly  a  result  of  the  improved  conditions  from  additional 
resources),  so  that  the  turnover  rate  fell,  causing  the  total  nxjmber  of 
youths  enrolled  to  decline  slightly* 

E*     CURREHT  TRENDS 


expand  the  program*    Job  Corps  began  increasing  its  capacity  in 
fiscal  year  1377  in  response  to  a  congressional  mandate  to  double  the 
sizs  of  the  program — from  its  fiscal  year  1977  level  of  22,000  slots  to 
44,000  slots  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973*    The  national  Job  Corps 
staff  expects  to  reach  the  full  capacity  enrollment  of  44,000  by  the  middle 
of  fiscal  year  1979, 


In  deciding  how  best  to  provide  the  additional  program  slots,  the  program 


has  taJcen  several  factors  into  account*    First,  positions  etre  being  allocated 
across  the  country  according  to  the  relative  needs  of  the  various  regions 
(need  is  determined  from  recent  data  on  the  incidence  of  povarty  and 
unemployment  among  youths) •    Second,  the  new  slots  will  ba  allocated  among 
the  two  current  types  of  centers,  as  well  as  among  other  new  types •  The 
contract  centers  will  receive  the  bulk  of  the  new  slots?  the  CCCs  will 
receive  only  about  3  percent  of  the  new  growth  • 


The  roost  recent  trends  in  Job  Corps  are  dominated  by  plans  to 


Another  S  percent  of  the  new  slots  will  be  devoted  to  industry  wqrk- 
experience  programs,  and  approximately  15  percent  of  the  new  slots  will  be  in 
the  Advanced  Career  Training  program,  which  allows  qualified  Corpsmembers 
to  attend  junior  college  or  technical  school*     (For  the  most  part,  Corps- 
members  in  these  programs  will  be  assigned,  at  least  for  administrative 
purposes,  to  a  regular  contract  center  or  CCC*) 

In  addition,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  expansion  of  Job  Corps, 
innovative  approaches  are  being  initiated  in  at  least  five  areas:  center 
improvements;  targeting  recruitment  and  more  services  to  groups  that  have 
previously  been  underrepresented  in  Job  Corps;  developing  new  vocational 
training  and  education  programs;  coordinating  activities  and  improving 
linkages  with  other  programs  that  can  benefit  youths;  and  additional 
monitoring  and  evaluative  research  to  improve  the  program. 

1*    Center  Improvements 

As  mentioned  above,  the  physical  plants  at  centers  had  been 
deteriorating  in  past  years  with  the  restrictive  budgets  for  Job  Corps*  In 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  one-time  renovations  totaling  $39  million  were 
authorized  and  completed  to  bring  all  centers  up  to  OSHA  standards  and, 
generally,  to  upgrade  and  modernize  center  facilities*    The  national  office 
has  also  increased  the  modest  resources  available  for  enriching  the 
entertainment,  recreational,  and  avocational  programs  for  Corpsmembers. 

2.    Special  Target  Groups 

Additional  efforts  are  being  undertaken  to  encourage  the  enrollm^ent 
and  serve  the  needs  of  particular  groups  that  have  been  previously  under- 
represented  in  Job  Corps.    These  special  target  groups  include  i^vomen, 
Hispanic  and  American  Indian  youths,  handicapped  individuals,  and 
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ex*o£f enders «    Job  Corps  has  the  explicit  goal  of  increasing  the 
participation  of  young  women  to  50  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the 
next  two  years.    The  staff  plans  to  achieve  this  goal  by  (1)  converting 
previously  all -male  centers  to  coeducational  status*  (2)  proportionately 
increasing  the  number  of  female  slots  at  new  centers*  {3)  finding  new  ways 
to  accommodate  young  women  who  are  economically  disadvantaged  and  have 
dependent  children,—^  and  (4)  redoubling  the  efforts  of  WICS  and  other 
recruitment  agencies  to  find  eligible  females. 


additional  representation  and  to  provide  them  with  more  comprehensive 
services — Hispanic  and  American  Indian  youths.    Job  Corps  is  planning 
innovative  programs  for  Hispanic  youths,  such  as  (1)  an  education  program 
in  which  they  first  learn  to  read  and  write  at  a  high  enough  level  in 
Spanish  to  be  able  to  benefit  from  a  bilingual  program  before  being 
introduced  to  a  bilingual  program*  and  (2)  a  national  Span is bespeaking 
demonstration  center  both  to  develop  and  test  the  effectiveness  of 
Job  Corps  techniques  used  for  Hispanic  youths  and  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  other  bilingual  programs*    In  order  to  better  serve  American  Indians, 


One  demonstration  project  has  been  undertaken  at  the  Atlanta  center, 


in  which  residential  accommodations  and  child  care  have  been  provided  for 
the  dependent  children  of  female  (solo^parent)  COrpsraembers ,    The  esults 
of  the  program  have  generally  been  favorable  in  terms  of  in^program 
outcomes  (longer  stays,  higher  completion  rates,  fewer  disciplinary 
problems,  and  better  morale);    however,  more  evaluative  research  is  needed 
to  determine  if  the  benefits  outweigh  the  added  costs.    Another  demonstration 
project,  in  cooperation  with  WIN,  is  currently  underlay  at  two  centers, 
Atlanta  and  Cleveland,  in  which  WIH  mothers  (solo-parents)  who  meet  Job 
Corps  eligibility  criteria  are  being  enrolled  in  nonresidential  programs  and 
their  children  provided  with  day-care  services*    Two  additional  models  for 
enrolling  solo-parents  are  also  being  planned  for  Job  corps. 


Job  Corps  has  targeted  two  other  groups  of  current  enrollees  for 
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Job  Corps  is  planning  to  open  additional  centers  operated  and/or  sponsored 
hy  Tribal  Councils  of  American  Indians*—^ 


tJnder  the  current  admissions  criteria,  handicapped  youths  and  youths 


who  are  ex-offenders  are  sometimes  ineligible  for  Job  Corps  because  the 

present  Job  Corps  structure  cannot  always  accomiRodate  their  special  needs* 

However^  Job  Corps  plans  to  relax  eligibility  criteria  somewhat  within  the 

context  of  some  innovative  approaches  for  handicapped  youths  and  young 

offenders.    In  addition  to  developing  suitable  facilities  for  handicapped 

youths  In  existing  centers  and  programs,  Job  Corps  is  considering  building 

special  centers  and  creating  new  programs  for  ^he  handicapped  (for  both  the 

physically  and  mentally  handicapped) •    Many  of  the  current  Corpsmembers 

2/ 

eure  ex-offenders  prior  to  enrollment;*—   however*  they  currently  receive 
no  special  treatment  in  any  fornialized  way*    in  order  to  develop  a  program 
that  helps  ex-offenders  receive  the  maximum  benefits  from  Job  Corps*  a 
special  center  is  now  being  planned  for  this  target  group  in  the  state  of 
Vermont.    It  is  envisioned  that  this  Job  Corps  center  for  ex-offenders 
will  provide  a  formal  strategy  for  the  community  treatment  of  eligible 
ex-offenders  within  Vermont's  correctional  system, 

3-     Innovative  Programs  for  Education  and  Vocational  Training 

In  addition  to  the  projects  for  special  target  groups  discussed 
above.  Job  corps  is  planning  (1)  more  slots  at  junior  colleges  and 

— ^These  centers  would  be  similar  to  the  Kicking  Horse  center*  which 
IS  operated  under  a  contract  with  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  flathead  Indian  Reservation* 

2/ 

—  See  "J\n  Examination  of  Job  Corps  Participation*"  Mathematica 
Policy  Research*  June  1973* 
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technical  schools  to  develop  advanced  career  training?  (2)  a  military 

training  component  to  educational  services,  aimed  directly  at  preparing 

Corpsmembers  (especially  those  who  have  previously  been  rejected  for 

military  service)  to  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  military  service;  (3) 

the  expansion  of  current  vorfc-experience  programs  in  ternts  of  creating 

both  more  slots  and  possibly  a  few  small  centers  to  be  associated  with 

large  firms  or  industries  located  near  those  centers;   (4)  to  develop 

new  areas  for  occupational  training,  especially  in  growth  industries; 

and  (5)  to  have  demonstration  centers  operated  by  community-based  organizations, 

CETA  prime  sponsors,  and  labor  unions,  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  these 

operators  relative  to  other  operators  of  centers. 

4t    Coordinating  Activities  with  Other  Agencies 

As  mentioned  above,  program  linkages  are  currently  being  strengthened 
with  other  agencies  that  deal  with  the  employment  and  social  problems  of 
youths.    The  programs  most  prominently  considered  include  WIN,  the  military 
service,  community-^based  organizations,  CETA  prime  sponsors,  and  l^bor  unions. 
Job  Corps  also  has  plans  frr  utilizing  each  of  these  groups  and  the  recently 
formed  Job  Corps  Alumni  Association  tJCAA)  for  the  additional  recruitment 
needed  to  complete  the  expansion. 
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Ill*    OVERVIEW  OF  EVALUATION  DESIGN 


The  Job  Corps  program  has  survived  over  a  dozen  years  of 
changing  attitudes  toward  social  problems  and  has  emerged  as  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  current  effort  to  train  and  employ  disadvantaged  youths* 
However/  surprisingly  little  is  known  about  the  magnitude  of  most  of  its 
economic  impacts*-^^    Of  immediate  concern  are  the  following;  Does 
the  program  provide  economic  benefits  to  participants  and  society? 
^^hat  are  the  magnitudes  of  the  benefits?    Do  some  Corpsmembers  benefit 
more  than  others?    Do  some  variants  of  the  program  work  better  than 
others?    Does  the  total  dollar  value  of  benefits  outweigh  the  costs? 

In  order  to  design  an  evaluation  to  answer  the  above  questions, 
we  constructed  a  detailed  list  of  policy  and  research  issues  from  the 
hypothesized  effects  of  Job  Corps,     (These  issues  are  described  in  the 
next  section  of  this  chapter*)    We  then  used  the  policy  and  research 
issues  as  a  guide  to  develop  an  evaluation  design*     (Our  design  is 
sxmtmarized  in  the  second  section  of  this  chapter* ) 

A.     POLICY  AND  RESEARCH  ISSUES 

The  objective  of  our  evaluation  is  to  provide  the  Department 
of  Labor  with  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  short- term  economic 


—  Aside  from  program  data/  only  the  survey  conducted  by  Louis 
Harris  and  Associates  bet*^en  1966  and  1969  has  provided  economic  data 
on  a  reasonablG'^size  sample  of  former  Corpsmembers  (i*e,  /  with  reasonable 
statistical  precision) •    For  a  comparison  group,  however,  both  program 
data  and  the  Harris  (1969)  survey  are  limited  to  either  early  dropouts 
or  "no  shows"  (i,e* ,  youths  who  signed  up  for  Job  Corps  and  were  admitted 
but  never  atterided)  •    Furthermore,  the  Harris  data  are  obviously  outdated 
given  the  subsequent  changes  in  both  Job  Corp5  and  youth  leUior  markets. 
(See  Louis  Harris  and  Associates/  A  Survey  of  Sx^Job  Corpsmen/  New  York: 
Harris  Associates-  April  1962.) 

-  M 


impact  of  the  Job  Corps  program*    To  maec  this  objective*  we  must  focus 
on  concrete  policy  and  research  issues*    The  issues  addressed  are  as 
follows; 


1*    The  extent  to  which  the  Job  Corps  program  provides 
early  economic  benefits  to  its  participants  in  terms 
o£  gains  in  employment*  earnings,  and  other  related 
meetsures  of  economic  well*being 

2*    The  extent  to  which  participation  in  Job  Corps 
influences  subsequent  decisions  to  enter  school* 
training  or  wortc-experience  programs,  or  the 
military  service 

3*    The  exten>  to  which  the  Job  Corps  program  affects 
participanv^'  receipt  of  transfer  payments 

4*    The  extent  to  which  participation  in  Job  Corps  reduces 
various  forms  of  antisocial  behavior,  particularly 
criminal  activities  and  drug  abuse 

5*    The  effects  of  the  program  by  type  o£  participant 

(age*  race*  sex*  prior  educational  level],  by  duration 
o£  participation  in  the  program,  and  by  type  o£ 
center  (size,  location*  operator) 

6*    The  extent  to  which  program  benefits  (both  during  and 
after  program  participation)  outweigh  program  costs 

7*    The  satisfaction  of  Job  Corps  participants  with 

their  program  experience*  and  their  assessment  of  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program 


'The  fi*'st  five  items  on  this  research  agenda  show  the  range  of 


potential  benefits  to  par::icipants*    The  magixitudes  of  economic  Impact 
will  be  measur'^d  by  comparing  the  postprogram  behavior  and  economic 
status  of  Corpsmembers  with  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  youths  not 
participated  in  Job  Corps*    Item  6  requires  valuing  program  benefits  and 
con^^aring  them  to  the  costs*    This  benefit'-cost  comparison  (or  set  of 
coB^arisons,  as  we  describe  in  Chapter  VI)  is  achieved  by  aggregating 
estimates  of  the  dollar  values  of  postprogram  benefits  with  similar 
measures  of  in-program  benefits*  and  comparing  the  total  dollar  value 
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of  program  benefits  to  the  total  dollar  value  of  program  costs*  Thus, 
the  benefit-cost  research  builds  upon  the  impact  analysis  by  assigning 
dollar  values  to  the  program  benefits         Item  7  on  the  research  agenda 
focuses  on  Corpsmembei:?*  perceptions  of  the  program  impacts,  as  well 
as  on  their  own  assessments  of  their  program  experiences* 

Each  of  these  topics—participant  benefits,  benefit-cost 
contparisons,  and  participant  opinions-^has  special  implications  for 
the  evaluation  design*    Therefore,  as  an  introduction  to  the  evaluation 
design,  we  will  provide  a  more  detailed  description  of  eacu  topic* 

1*    Analysis  of  Participants'  Benefits 

The  theory  of  economic  choice  underlies  many  studies  of  employment 

and  training  programs*    This  theory  suggests  that  individuals  choose  among 

competing  demands  on  their  time  according  to  the  wage  rates  they  can 

receive,  other  prices,  and  sources  of  nonemployment  income  that  are 

available*    A  person's  wage  rate  is  hypothesized  to  depend  on  his  or  her 

productivity,  which  increases  with  education  and  vocational  training* 

By  providing  education  and  vocational  training.  Job  Corps  should  increase 

2/ 

participants'  productivity,  wage  rates,  and  economic  motivation  to  work*—^ 
However,  labor-market  i»:ipediments  such  as  the  minimum  wage  may  cause  an 


—  A  benefit"cost  analysis  hsis  the  advantage  of  providing  a  sumJiary 
measure  that  can  be  used  to  judge  the  worth  of  the  program*    In  addition 
to  providing  inputs  into  the  benefit-'cost  calculations,  however,  the 
impact  analysis  shows  program  effects  that  cannot  readily  be  valued  in 
dollar  amounts f  and  allows  readers  to  make  their  own  judgments  about  the 
value  of  various  program  benefits* 

^ The  effect  of  an  increase  in  wage  rates  on  economic  motivation 
to  work  is  not  completely  unambiguous f  because  higher  wages  may  afford  some 
individuals  the  opportunity  to  spend  more  time  in  activities  other  than 
work*    However,  most  studies  of  youth  labor  supply  have  found  work  effort 
to  be  positively  associated  with  wage  rates* 
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excess  supply  of  labor  in  the  markets  for  disadvantaged  youths/  so  that 
another  effect  of  Job  Corps  might  be  to  increase  the  employ  ability  of 
Corpsmembers  (because  they  have  increased  productivity)  without  affecting 
their  short-term  wage  rate* 

The  effects  of  Job  Corps  on  several  iinportant  postprogram 
activities  are  studied  in  Chapter  V*    These  activities  can  be  categorized 
intc  four  broad  areas*    The  first  includes  labor-'market  activities,  such 
as  labor-force  status/  employment/  hours  worked,  wage  rates/  and  earnings, 
improvement  in  this  area  is  considered  the  primary  objective  of  Job 
Corps.    The  second  area  includes  additional  training  and  education; 
Improvement  in  this  area  is  an  important  short-^term  objective  because 
it  is  expected  to  increase  employment  and  earnings  in  the  long-run*  The 
third  area  is  welfare  dependence/  and  the  final  area  is  antisocial 
behavior*    The  anticipated  changes  in  these  last  two  areas  are  related 
to  the  changes  in  employment  and  earnings  (and  in  training  and  educational 
activities) *        better  opportunities  arise  in  the  labor  market  (and 
scholastlcally) ,  we  expect  a  decline  in  welfare  dependence  and  anti- 
social behavior*    The  hypothesized  effects  of  Job  Corps  in  each  of 
the  four  areas  are  discussed  briefly  below* 

Labor  Market  Activities*    The  primary  hypothesis  is  that/  other 
things  being  equal/  youn^  adults  who  obtain  Job  Corps  training  will  become 
more  productive  and,  hence/  will  receive  more  employment/  higher  wage 
rates/  and  higher  earnings  than  those  who  do  not*^   The  increased 


"'Each  of  the  hypotheses  developed  in  this  section  is  based  on  the 
difference  between  the  postp^-ogram  behavior  of  Corpsmembers  and  what  their 
behavior  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  any  Job  Corps  treatment*  For 
ease  of  presentation,  the  discussion  sometimes  assumes  that  there  are  no 
underlying  differences  between  the  Corpsmember  and  comparison  groups/  so 
that  the  impacts  of  Job  Corps  can  be  characterizecl  by  direct  contrasts 


productivity  is  expected  to  lead  to  improved  employability  (as  measured 
by  increases  in  labor-force  participation,  employment/  hours  worked  per 
week,  and  the  proportion  of  weeks  worked),  as  well  as  to  higher  wage  rates 
and  higher  earnings.    This  hypothesis  is  based  on  previous  research  on  the 
effects  of  training  and  education  on  labor-market  activities,    tn  addition 
to  the  short-term  impacts  after  leaving  job  Corps,  there  may  be  subsequent 
reinforcing  effects.    For  example/  regular  employment  often  provides 
on**the**job  training  and  a  record  of  worker  reliability  that  is/  in  turn, 
rewarded  with  even  higher  wage  rates  and  earnings  in  the  future,  tn 
contrast/  the  impaccs  of  Job  Corps  could  fade  out  over  time  as  the  influence 
of  the  program  becomes  less  significant  the  farther  removed  former  Corps- 
members  are  from  the  program  in  time. 

Investments  in  Human  Capital.    Economists  define  "investments  in 
human  capital"  as  any  activities  in  the  current  time  period  that  cause 
increases  in  future  earnings  potential,    tn  this  evaluation  we  will  consider 
five  types  of  investments  in  human  capital;     (1)  training  and  work  experience/ 
(2)  education/  (3)  mobility/  C4)  health/  and  (s)  military  service. 


between  the  behavior  of  Corpsn*embers  and  that  of  comparison-group  members. 
Of  course/  the  statistical  techniques  used  (see  Chapter  xv)  will  attempt 
to  compensate  for  any  underlying  differences  between  the  Corpsmember  and 
comparison  groups.    Xn  addition/  all  the  hypotheses  discussed  herein  are 
weakened  when  allowances  are  made  for  the  alternative  training  and  education 
programs  available  to  youths,    tn  the  empirical  sections  of  this  report  we 
measure  Job  Corps*  impacts  relative  to  what  Corpsmembers '  activities  would 
have  been  had  they  not  participated  in  job  Corps.    In  the  absence  of  job 
Corps/  many  Corpsmembers  would  not  have  obtained  zero  treatment  but/  instead/ 
would  have  received  some  amount  of  alternative  training  and  education  that 
they  now  forego  in  favor  of  participating  in  Job  Corps. 
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Training,  work-experience^  and  education  programs  are  important 

placentent  alternatives  to  employment  Cor  Job  Corps  terminees^  especially 

for  younger  Corpsmembers.    Most  of  the  younger  terminees  could  still  profit 

from  additional  training^  v/ork  experience^  and  schooling  after  they  leave 

♦ 

Job  Corps,  and,  moreover,  job  placements  are  often  difficult  for  them  to 
obtain*    Therefore*  both  the  impact  and  benefit-^cost  analyses  must  take 
accoiint  of  any  postprogram  increases  in  such  investments  in  human  capital* 
While  increased  employment  and  higher  earnings  continue  to  be  the  long-^run 
goals  of  both  the  program  and  participant,  the  training,  work-^experience, 
and  education  programs  ane  important  short-*term,  intervening  factors  that 
may  lead  to  higher  employment  and  earnings  in  the  future* 

We  hypothesize  that  former  Corpsmembers  have  higher  probabilities 
of  participating  in  training,  v/ork-experience,  and  education  programs 
than  comparison-group  members*    However,  to  the  extent  that  Job  Corps 
succeeds  in  improving  immediate  postprogram  lator-market  opportunities 
(thereby  increasing  the  opportunity  cost  of  time  spent  in  such  programs), 
this  hypothesis  is  v/eakened.    In  any  case,  it  is  expected  that  former 
Corpsmembers  will  participate  in  higher-level  programs  than  youths  in  the 
comparison  group  and  v/ill  be  more  likely  to  complete  any  given  level  (i.e*, 
more  likely  to  obtain  advanced  degrees  or  certificates)* 

An  additional  hypothesis  that  falls  \nto  the  category  of  investments 
in  human  capital  is  that  participation  in  job  Corps  increases  geographic 
mobility*    This  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  job  Corps  prograni  provides 
sei^i^es  that  help  terminees  relocate  to  areas  v/here  employment  opportunities 
exist.    We  also  expect  that  the  additional  income  from  earnings,  as  well  as 
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the  health  education  and  treatments  provided  by  Job  Corps,  will  lead  to 
the  improved  health  status  of  former  Corpsinembers  relative  to  youths  in 
the  comparison  group. 

The  expected  effect  of  Job  Corps  on  enrollment  in  the  military  is 
somewhat  anibiguous.    it  is  not  clear  whether  former  Corpsmembers  should  be 
more  or  less  likely  to  enlist  in  the  military*    They  may  be  more  likely  to 
enXist  for  the  investments  in  h\3inan  capital  associated  with  military  service 
te*g.,  for  the  vocational -training  aspects  and  broadened  experiences),  or 
they  may  be  less  likely  to  enlist  because  of  the  increased  opportunity  cost  of 
their  time  {i*e*,  better  job  opportunities  \r  the  civilian  labor  force). 
However,  we  hypothesize  that  Job  Corps  terminees  who  take  the  Armed  Forces 
Qualifying  Test  are  more  likely  than  comparison-group  member^;  to  pass  the  test. 
In  addition/  military  service  is  an  explicit  placement  target  for  some 
Corpsmembers,  and  GED  training  in  Job  Corps  should  increase  the  opportunity 
and  rewards  for  enlisting  te*g.,  the  U.S.  Mari**e  Corps  sometimes  recognizes 
the  GED  certificate  as  a  high  school  diploit^v  in  deciding  eligibili^.y  for  an 
enlistment  bonus)  ♦""''^ 

Welfare  Dependence^    A  set  of  hypotheses  that  are  closely  related  to 
labor-market  activities  concerns  the  effects  of  Job  Corps  participation  on 
welfare  dependence.    Of  course*  Corpsmembers  have  reduced  receipts  from 
welfare  while  they  are  at  the  centers.    In  addition,  because  of  increased 
earnings  after  leaving  Job  Corps,  former  Corpsmem.^'^rs  are  expected  to  receive 


—  The  new  working  relationship  between  Job  Corps  and  the  military, 
which  was  initiated  by  the  signir-Nj  of  a  memorandum  of  understanding  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Defense  on  January  13,  1978, 
should  facilitate  th.^  enlistment  of  Job  Corps  terminees  into  the  military 
service. 
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fewer  transfers—including  AFDC/  General  Assistance/  Food  Stamps/  public 
housing/  Unemployment  Insurance/  and  Workers*  Compensation — than  comparison* 
group  members  during  the  postprogram  period.    However/  this  is  not  ^sntirely 
unambiguous/  because  this  effect  of  Job  Corps  may  be  attenuated  if  participants 
become  more  knowledgeable  about  transfer  prograitis  and/  consequently,  increase 
their  participation  in  them.    This  coMld  be  a  possible  outcome  for  a 
program  such  as  Food  Stamps,  which  has  relatively  generous  eligibility  rules 
and  for  which  current  participatior  Is  low  relative  to  the  size  of  the 
eligible  population.     In  addition/  those  Corpsmembers  who  obtain  additional 
training  or  education  in  the  postprogram  period  may  require  a  temporary 
increase  in  their  transfer  paytnents.    Nevertheless/  on  balance/  the  amount 
of  transfer  payments  received  by  Corpsmeinbers  is  expected  to  be  lower  them 
that  received  by  the  comparison  gioup  in  the  postprogram  period/  as  well  as 
during  the  program. 

Antisocial  Behavior.    CorpsmemJjers  are  expected  to  reduce  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  and  have  lower  probabilities  of  engaging  in  criminal  behavior- 
While  the  Corpsmembers  cire  at  the  centers,  botii  of  these  responses  should 
be  very  large  because  their  activities  are  restricted/  their  behavior  is 
closer^  monitored,  and  their  material  needs  are  provided;  consequently/  thfey 
have  few  opportunities  and  less  reason  to  engage  in  drug  abuse  or  crimes - 
After  Corpsmeinbers  leave  the  program/  these  reductions  in  antisocial  behavior 
are  expected  to  continue/  but  probably  aj;  a  smaller  rate,    the  postprogram 
reductions  in  antisocial  behavior  stem  from  the  entire  Job  Corps  effort 
to  promote  more  regular  life*styles  and  employment — from  counseling  anl 
center  living  to  the  vocational  training  and  educational  services.  Training 
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and  education  are  important  because^  to  the  extent  that  Job  Corps  is 
successful  in  increasing  the  employability  (i*e*,  labor-market  productivity) 
and  the  educational  abilities  of  Corpsmembers/  legitiinate  activities  become 
increasingly  more  attractive  relative  to  illegitimate  activities. 


Differences  in  Benefits  Among  Corpstaembers  and  Centers^    The  effective*- 


ness  of  Job  Corps  can  he  expected  to  vary  by  the  type  of  participant/  as 
well  as  by  variations  in  the  program*    Several  characteristics  of  Corps- 
members  are  considered  in  the  impact  analysis/  including  sex^  age/  and 
racial  or  ethnic  heritage*    Basic  Job  Corps  treatments  include  education 
and  vocational  skills  training*    Two  measures  of  the  ainount:  of  these  treat- 
ments received  are  length  of  stay  in  Job  Corps  and  program  phases  completed* 
As  described  in  Chapter  II,  some  of  the  other  aspects  of  treatments  are 
common  to  all  Job  Corps  centers.    However,  the  differences  among  centers 
may  stem  from  center  administration  (CCC  or  contract  center)/  operator 
(public  or  private),  size  (small,  mefiium/  or  large),  location  (city  or 
nonclty),  and  sexual  composition  (coed  or  noncoed) *    Each  of  these 
participant  and  center  variables  is  examined  for  differences  in  program 
effects  (see  Chapter  v^* 

2*    ComparativG  Evaluation  of  Benefits  and  Costs 


to  evaluate  the  impact  of  Job  Corps  on  the  economic  behavior  and  status  of 
participants*    In  contrast,  the  purpose  of  the  comparative  evaluation  of 
ben^sfits  and  costs  is  to  determine  vjhcther  program  benefits  outweigh 
costs.    The  analysis,  which  is  presented  in  Chapter  VI^  builds  upon  the 
results  for  participant  benefits  and  compares  the  dollar  valuers  of  benefits 
and  costSt    The  key  elements  of  this  analysis  are  summarij^ed  below.  (For 
a  more  complete  examination,  see  Chapter  VI  and  Technical  Report  0,) 


The  purpose  of  the  research  outlined  in  the  previous  section  is 
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Components  of  the  Benefit-Cost  Analysis^    The  benefit  coinponents  that 
enter  into  this  analysis  are  essentially  those  that  were  discussed  in  the 
previous  section — increased  labor  output,  additional  investments  in  human 
capital,  reduced  receipt  of  welfare,  and  less  antisocial  behavior*  However, 
their  use  in  this  analysis  requires  some  important  modifications.    The  first 
is  that  the  present  dollar  value  of  all  program  effects  must  be  estimated. 
For  labor  output,  the  dollar  value  is  measured  by  the  program's  effects  on 
earnings.    For  other  benefit  components,  outside  data  are  needed  in  order 
to  estimate  the  appropriate  values. 

The  second  modification  needed  is  to  extend  the  time  period  for 
which  the  effects  are  estimated.    Data  limitations  necessitate  restricting 
the  direct  analysis  of  postprogram  part icipant^ene fits  in  Chapter  VI  to  the 
effects  observed  only  in  the  short-run.    This  translates  into  effects  that 
are  observed^  on  average,  within  the  first  seven  months  after  termination 
from  Job  Corps,    Projecting  beyond  the  period  of  observcition  entails  drawing 
inferences  either  from  the  time  pattern  of  effects  observed  in  the  short-run 
or  from  independent  estimates  in  o^Jier  studies.    In  either  of  these  ways, 
the  present  value  of  future  benefits  from  the  program  can  be  estimated. 
Only  a  longer  period  of  postprogram  observation  can  yield  adequate  statistical 
precision  for  estimates  of  the  impacts  of  Job  Corps  throughout  the  lives 
of  participants  . 

The  in-program  effects  of  Job  Corps  must  also  be  valued  for 
categories  that  are  slmi^v  to  the  postprogram  analysis*    This  requires 
gathering  additional  information  from  each  sample  member  and  undertaking 
special  st\idies  to  value  the  products  and  services  produced  by  Co;cps!nembers 
in  work-experience  and  training  projects*    Chapter  VI  aggregates  tlie  net 
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present  value  of  benefits  estimated  for  three  time  periods — in-program# 
short'^term  postprogram,  and  long-term  postprogram* 

The  cost  components  are  not  nearly  as  numerous  nor  as  conceptually 
difficult  as  the  benefit  components*    Almost  all  costs  can  be  categorized 
as  either  program-operating  costs  or  opportunity  costs  of  participants* 
labor*    Virtually  all  are  incurred  during  the  in-program  period* 

Distributional  Effects*    Thus  far#  we  have  discussed  the  benefits 
of  the  program  as  if  they  totally  accrue  to  one  group/  we  have  been  vague 
about  who  bears  the  costs*    How^ver^  the  focus  of  a  benef it**cost  analysis 
should  be  on  the  economic  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole*    This  perspective 
can  be  viewed  by  asking  the  following  question;    Has  the  totality  of  goods 
and  services  available  for  the  economic  welfare  of  society  been  increased 
by  undertaking  the  program?    Redistributional  aspects  are  usually  ignored  # 
and  cnly  benefits  and  costs  that  involve  the  use  of  actual  resources  are 
included,    Another  way  to  view  the  social  perspective  focuses  explicitly 
on  the  distributional  effects*    Program  benefits  and  costs  are  valued  an!3 
agaregattid  for  Corpsntembers,  and  then  the  same  calculations  are  made  for 
everyone  else  in  society.    Because  these  two  groups  constitute  all  members 
of  society,  benefits  and  cosi:^  to  society  can  be  obtained  from  the  sums  for 
the  t*wo  groups* 

3-    Analysis  of  Pairticipant  Satisfaction 

The  purpose  behind  analysing  Corpsmembers '  satisfaction  with 
Job  Corps  is  to  obtain  their  assessment  of  the  program/  both  overall  and 
for  specific  con^nents*^^^    Chapter  VII  begins  with  an  analysis  of  Corpsmembers * 


—  The  legislation  for  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  draining  Act  of 
1973  (Section  413(a))  also  mandates  "  btaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program*** 
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ratings  of  center  services/  both  while  they  were  in  the  program  and  after 
they  had  been  out  of  the  program  for  some  time*    Section  B  of  Chapter  VII 
examines  the  factors  that  affect  both  the  length  of  stay  in  Job  Corps  and 
the  probability  of  completing  the  program*    The  last  section  of  Chapter  VIX 
covers  the  ratings  of  postprogram  services. 

Corpsmembers '  assessments  in  these  areas  should  provide  supportive 
evidence  for  the  impact  and  benefit-cost  findings  in  earlier  chapters*  In 
examining  participant  ratings,  we  have  disaggregated  the  results  according 
to  the  characteristics  of  Corpsmembers,  the  centers  they  attended,  and  the 
services  they  received*  The  objective  of  this  disaggregation  is  to  detect 
differences  among  groups  and  to  explain  the  variation  in  responses. 

B.     EVALUATION  DESIGN 

The  previous  section  discussed  all  of  the  objectives  in  an  evaluation 
of  the  economic  impact  of  Job  Corps*    tt  should  be  clear  from  the  discussion 
that  in  order  to  address  all  of  the  relevant  policy  and  research  issues, 
the  study  design  must  be  comprehensive*    This  section  summarises  the 
evaluation  design  we  developed  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  study. 

1  -    Comparison-Group  Methodology 

During  the  design  phase  of  this  study,  much  effort  was  devoted  to 
selecting  an  appropriate  con^arison  groi^>.    Operational  considerations 
prohibited  the  random  assignment  of  poteiitlal  Job  Corps  enrollees  to 
nonparticipant  status*    Therefore/  considerable  effort  had  to  be  devoted 
to  developing  a  suitable  group  of  nonpar ticipants  with  which  to  compare 
Corpsmember  behavior/  so  that  the  hypothesized  impacts  of  the  program 
could  be  tested  and  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  of  the  program  could  be 
estimated. 
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Within  the  constraint  against  randomization  and  the  budget  limitations 
for  the  evaluation/  we  had  to  develop  a  sample  design  that  would  both  minimize 
bias  and  maximize  efficiency  in  estimating  the  effects  of  Job  Corps*    We  had 
to  take  into  account  two  important  factors;     (1)  that  Job  Corps  was  geo- 
graphically clustered  (in  terms  of  the  home  areas  from  which  Corpsmeml^ers 
came  and  in  terms  of  where  the  centers  were  located),  and  (2)  that  the 
Corpsmeml^ers  would  already  be  enrolled*    The  most  efficient  procedure  called 
for  sequential  matching — first  obtaining  appropriate  sitrs  and  then  finding 
appropriate  youths  within  sites*    Finally/  we  included  in  the  baseline 
questionnaire  detailed  information  concerning  the  Corpsmembers'  socioeconomic 
backgrounds,  so  that  the  comparability  of  the  Corpsmember  and  comparison 
groups  could  be  tested  and  any  differences  controlled  for  in  the  statistical 
techniques* 

The  first  step  was  to  eliminate  program  sites  in  order  to  reduce 
the  probability  of  self-selection  biases  Ce*9*/  more  highly  motivated 
youths  enrolling  in  Job  Corps) *    These  were  defined  as  geographical  areas 
that  are  saturated  by  Job  Corps  participation  (i*e*/  high  proportions  of 
eligible  youths  entering  the  program  from  the  site  or  a  location  proximate 
to  a  center)*    The  nonsaturated  areas  were  then  assigned  selection 
probabilities  in  proportion  to  their  similarities  to  the  home  areas  of 
Corpsmembers/  based  primarily  on  the  poverty  and  racial  compositon  of  the 
areas  as  determined  from  Census  data*^ 


—  Socioeconomic  characteristics  of  the  home  areas  of  recent  Job  Corps 
participants  were  used  to  select  the  locations  of  the  comparison-group  sites. 
The  Primary  Sampling  Units  CPSUs)  were  five-digit  zip-code  areas  in  urban 
locations  {Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas)  &nd  three-digit  zip-code 
areas  in  rural  locations.    Data  from  the  1970  Census  on  population  density/ 
geographic  location/  percent  of  poverty  families,  mean  family  income/  housing 
quality/  percent  of  young  (16  to  211  adults/  percent  of  Hispanic  youths/  percent 
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Once  the  control  sites  were  chosen,  youths  living  in  these  areas 
were  assigned  selection  probabilities  in  proportion  to  their  similarity  to 
Job  Corps  participants  (actual  participants  and  not  just  Job  Corps  eligibles), 
based  on  their  poverty/  age/  race,  and  educational  status.    Names  of  youths 
were  obtained  from  school  dropout  lists  and  from  local  employment  service 
offices.    Together,  these  two  sources  provided  an  adequate  sampling  list 
from  the  universe  of  youths  who  participate  in  Job  Corps*    School  drupout 
lists  identified  young  recent  dropouts  similar  to  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  COrpsmen^bers,  and  the  active  files  at  local  employment  services 
provided  older  youths  who  had  been  out  of  school  for  a  longer  time 
similar  to  the  other  30  percent  of  Corpsmen^bers  ♦    A  sample  of  youths 
was  then  chosen  to  be  included  in  the  comparison  groups  with  females 
oversampled  relative  to  their  ]  roportion  in  Job  Corps  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  estimates  computed  separately  by  sey:*^ 

This  quasi-experimental  design  seems  appropriate  for  our  evaluation 
and  should  lead  to  reasonably  precise  estimates  of  the  economic  impact  of  the 


of  black  youths/  and  youth  unemployment  rates  in  the  PSOs  were  used  to  assign 
selection  probabilities*    Regression  analysis  was  used  to  determine  which 
of  these  variables  would  best  predict  the  home  regions  of  COrpsmeinbers *  For 
both  three-digit  and  five-digit  zip  codes/  the  best  predictor  was  the  percent 
of  families  in  the  region  that  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  and  were 
headed  by  someone  younger  than  65  years  of  age*    The  second  best  predictor 
was  the  percent  of  minority  youths  in  the  region*    The  percent  of  poverty 
families  by  itself  explained  nearly  30  percent  of  the  variances  ill  the 
proportion  of  Job  Corps  enrollments  by  zip-code  regions.    Probabilities  of 
selection  were  then  assigned  to  all  of  the  nonsaturated  zip-code  areas  in  the 
United  States ^  proportional  to  their  similarity  to  the  home  areas  of  Job  Corps 
participants,  as  measured  by  the  percent  of  poverty  families*  Proportional 
stratifications  by  race  and  region  of  the  country  were  also  maintained  (see 
Technical  Reports  A  and  B  for  more  details)  * 

— '^The  target  for  the  male/female  ratio  was  50/50  in  the  comparison 
groups  as  opposed  to  the  70/30  split  for  the  Job  Corps  sample* 


program—especially  if  an  appropriate  statistical  technique  is  used/  as 

developed  in  Chapter  IV*    The  assmnptions  needed  for  unbiased  and  efficient 

estimates  of  the  program  treatment  effects  seem  plausible  provided  that 

appropriate  statistical  techniques  are  used  (see  Chapter  IV) -—'^    There  is 

no  overlap  between  the  Job  Corps  and  coicparison-group  samples/  and  the 

Corpsmember  sample  should  differ  from  the  comparison  group  primarily  in 

terms  of  access  both  to  information  about  Job  Corps  and  to  Job  Corps 
2/ 

centers.— 

2*    S£^.»ple  Selection 

The  sample  selection  procedures  were  based  on  the  necessity  to 
balance  the  evaluation/  operational/  and  cost  considerations*—^    For  the 
Job  Corps  sample/  the  strategy  we  chose  was  to  select  a  random  saii^le  of 
participants  in  the  program  at  a  point  in  time.    For  analytical  purposes/ 
an  enrollment -based  sample  would  have  had  more  appeal/  but  would  have  been 


^  "Unbiased,"  as  used  here,  means  that/  on  average/  the  estimator 
should  yield  a  value  close  to  the  "true*'  one.     In  other  words/  any  biases 
are  both  likely  to  be  small  and  unlikely  to  affect  the  substantive  findings 
of  our  evaluation.    Of  course/  all  estimates  are  biased  to  some  extent 
because  all  statistical  models  are  only  approximations  to  reality*  "Efficiency 
is  defined  to  mean  that  the  estimator  has  a  sma  ler  variance  than  any  other 
with,  the  same  Cor  smallerl  amount  of  bias  and  using  the  same  data. 

2/ 

—  The  comparison-group  methodology  is  further  explained  and  assessed 
in  Technical  Reports  A  and  C,    See  also  the  '^Interim  Report  of  the  Evaluation 
of  the  Economic  Impact  of  the  Job  Corps  Program,"  Mathematica  Policy  Research/ 
August  ia78* 

^The  sample  design  is  chosen  to  minimize  the  cost  of  obtaining  the 
desired  level  of  statistical  precision  for  estimates  of  Job  Corps  effects 
(see  Technical  Reports  A,  B,  and  CI. 


If 
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much  more  expensive^  would  have  yielded  many  early  dropouts,  and  would 
have  greatly  delayed  the  research  findings*    To  obtain  an  area  probability 
sample,  we  used  standard  procedures  to  randomly  select  approximately 
one-third  of  the  Corpsmembers  in  the  program  during  April  1977.    Each  Corps- 
member  then  at  a  center  had  an  equal  probability  o£  being  selected 

(approximately  one-third)         For  zhe  baseline  survey,  5,297  Corpsmembers 
♦ 

were  selected,  and  5,133  of  those  were  interviewed  (completed  interviews) 
during  April  and  May  of  1977 <    The  follow-up  sample  included  everyone  from 
the  original  sample  who  had  been  out  of  Job  Corps  for  at  least  five  months 
(2,887  youths),  and  2,419  interviews  were  completed.    The  survey  response 
rates  for  the  Job  Corps  samples  were  97  percent  at  baseline  and  84  percent 
at  the  first  follow--up  (see  Technical  Report  B  for  more  detailsK 

tfote  that  Corpsmembers  who  drop  out  of  the  program  early  are  less 
likely  than  program  completers  to  be  at  a  center  at  any  point  in  time; 

2, 

hence,  they  will  be  underrepresented  in  a  point-in-time  survey  such  as  ours<  — 


^  There  were  only  two  exclusions  from  the  sampling  frame — youths 
or  centers  outside  the  continental  United  States,  and  nonresident  Corps- 
members*    Justifications  for  these  sample  exclusions  are  presented  below, 

-^The  fundamental  difference:  between  "enrollees"  and  "participants" 
is  that  Corpsmembers  who  stay  in  th«  program  a  longer  time  Ci*e-,  program 
completers)  will  be  overrepresented  xn  participant  samples  compared  to  all 
enrollees.    Among  Job  Corps  enrollees,  a  high  proportion  Capproximately 
40  percent),  leave  the  program  within  ninety  days*    These  early  dro'^ut^ 
are  replaced  continuously  by  new  Corpsmembers,  so  that  a  sample  ot 
participants  at  a  point  in  time  has  a  higher  proportion  of  completers 
than  found  among  enrollees.    For  the  MPR    /aluation  of  Job  Corps,  a 
high  proportion  of  program  completers  is  desirable  because  the  impact  of 
the  program  on  early  dropouts  is  probably  negligible*    The  overrepresentation 
of  proq[ram  completers  will  be  partially  offset  with  data  from  the  first 
follovf'Up  survey,  because  all  of  the  early  dropouts  will  have  been  out 
of  Job  Corps  long  enough  (at  least  five  months)  to  be  interviewed,  whereas 
many  of  th*^  proc^'am  completers  will  have  been  out  only  a  short  time  or  will 
still  have  been  enrolled  in  Job  Corps*    in  Chapter  IV  we  explain  how  the 
observations  are  reweighted  to  obtain  unbiased  estimates  for  enrollees. 
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There  are  proportionally  more  program  conpleters  in  our  sample  of  Corps- 
members  than  in  a  representative  sample  of  all  enrollees.    For  all  enrollees 
in  fiscal  year  1977,  approximately  40  percent  will  be  classified  as  early 
dropouts  (terminated  during  their  first  ninety  days),  30  percent  will  be 
cleissified  as  having  completed  only  a  portion  of  the  program,  emd  30  percent 
will  be  classified  as  having  con^leted  a  full  program;  the  corresponding 
percentages  for  our  first  follow-up  sample  ar-j  11,  40,  and  49,  respectively. 
To  obtain  estimates  that  are  applicable  to  an  avenge  enrollee  will  necessitate 
reweighting  the  data  (see  Chapter  IV  and  Technical  Report  C) . 

Two  exclusions  were  made  from  the  Job  Corps  sampling  frame— 
Corpsmembers  in  centers  or  from  regions  outside  o£  the  continental  United 
States,  and  those  not  residing  at  centers.    This  was  done  for  two  reasons: 

(1)  those  two  groups  represent  only  a  small  proportion  o£  Corpsmembers 
(less  than  1  percent  and  approximately  5  percent,  respectively);  and 

(2)  their  backgrounds  emd  program  treatment  seem  systematically  different 
from  the  main  group,  which  would  probably  require  separate  analyses  (which 
would  necessarily  be  imprecise)  and  would  reduce  the  precision  of  estimates 
for  the  main  gioup. 

The  previous  section  covered  many  of  the  issues  of  tlie  comparison 
seui^le  design.    As  was  described,  a  sequential  matching  procedure  was 
followed:    first,  areas  were  selected  that  were  similar  tr.  those  where 
Corpsmembers  lived  but  which  were  relatively  treatment-freei  second. 
Job  Corps -eligible  youths  were  selected  within  each  region.    The  final 
sample  design  consisted  of  fifteen  sites  with  100  youths  in  each,  or  a 
total  of  1/500  youths. 
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To  match  the  Job  Corps  population,  70  percent  of  the  comparison 

sample  were  chosen  to  be  young/  recent  dropouts,  and  30  percent  were  chosen 

to  be  older  youths  who  had  been  out  of  school  for  a  longer  time*    From  these 

groups/  2/116  eligible  youths  were  identified  and  1/496  were  interviewed 

at  baseline  CJune  1977)*    From  this  original  group  of  1,496  interviewees/ 

all  but  two  were  eligible  (two  deaths)  and  1/321  were  reinterviewed  for  the 

first  follow-up  siirvey  (February  197Q1*    The  survey  response  rates  for 

the  comparison-group  samples  were  71  percent  at  baseline  (many  of  the 

nonrespondents  had  moved  outside  the  survey  sites)  and       percent  at  the 

first  follow-up  Csee  Technical  Report  B  for  more  details)* 
/ 

3*    Data  Collection 

All  three  research  topics  require  in-depth  data  on  each  sample 
member  that  must  be  obtained  from  interviews*    Alternative  interviewing 
strategies  were  examined  to  identify  the  method  that  would  best  minimize 
response  errors/  cost,  and  analytical  difficulties*    We  adopted  a  strategy 
that  consisted  of  administering  two  sets  of  in-person  interviews*  The 
first  set  was  administered  to  Corpsmembers  ^t  centers  and  to  the  comparison 
sample  in  their  homes*    The  purpose  of  the  first  interview  was  to  collect 
baseline  data  on  the  pre-^enrollment  period  for  the  Job  Corps  sample  and 
similar  data  for  the  same  period  for  the  comparison  sample*    The  timing 
of  these  interviews  represents  a  compromise  between  minimizing  the  length 
of  the  recall  period  and  maximizing  the  length  of  the  observation  period* 

The  first  follow-up  interviews  were  administered  approximately 
nine  months  after  the  baseline*    The  entire  comparison  sample  and  a  subset 
of  the  Job  Corps  sample  were  reinterviewed*    The  subset  of  the  Job  Corps 
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group  included  all  members  of  the  original  sample  who  had  teminated 
from  the  program  at  least  five  months  prior  to  the  second  interview*  This 
criterion  ensured  an  adequate  period  of  postprogram  observation  within 
the  constraints  of  the  overall  budget  and  the  time  permitted  for  the 
evaluation 

As  noted  above,  the  comparative  evaluation  of  benefits  and  costs 

requires  additional  data*    Data  on  program  costs  were  provided  by  the 

national  Job  Corps  office*    These  cost  data  were  supplemented  with  information 

from  Job  Corps  centers  (on  center  expenditures  that  were  not  included  in 

Job  Corps'  financial  data)  and  the  U*S*  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

(on  federal  administrative  costs  that  were  not  included  in  the  Job  Corps* 

financial  data)*    In  addition,  special  studies  were  made  of  a  random 

selection  of  Job  Corps  work  projects  to  value  the  products  and  services 
2/ 

provided*—     Finally*  dollar  values  for  many  of  the  benefits  had  to  be 

3/ 

imputed  from  secondary  data  sources*— 


-^This  survey  process  is  described  further  in  Technical  Reports  B, 


C,  and  G* 


2/ 

—  This  work  is  described  further  in  Technical  Reports  and  F* 

3/ 

^  See  Chapter  V  and  Technical  Report  D  for  more  details* 
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IV*    AHALYTICAL  APPROACH  TO  ESTIMATING  THE 
ECOHOMIC  i;;j'ACTS  OP  JOB  CORPS 


Before  presenting  the  main  findings  on  econoioic  impacts/  we  must 
first  discuss  the  econometric  techniques  and  disaggregations  used  in 
estimating  the  effects  of  Job  Corps.    By  necessity/  this  chapter  strikes 
some  compromise  between  the  desirability  of  fully  documenting  the  appro* 
priateness  of  the  techniques  used  and,  at  the  same  time/  making  this  report 
readily  accessible  and  comprehensible  to  a  wide  audience  of  people 
interested  in  public  policies  for  disadvantaged  youths.    On  the  one  hand/ 
the  more  technically  inclined  readers  will  want  to  review  the  more  detailed 
arguments  presented  in  Technical  Report         On  the  other  hand,  readers  who 
are  less  interested  in  econometrics  may  wish  to  skim  this  chapter  and 
proceed  more  quickly  to  the  discussion  in  Chapter  V  on- the  findings  for 
the  effects  of  the  program  on  Corpsmembers . 

Several  econometric  approaches  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  economic 
impacts  of  Job  Corps.    The  alternative  approaches  involve  (1)  varying 
degrees  of  control  for  pre-existing  differences  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
comparison-group  samples  and  (2)  different  levels  of  disaggregation*  The 
possible  methods  of  controlling  for  pre-existing  differences  range  from 
(1)  simply  using  the  differences  in  sample  means  observed  during  the 
postprogram  period  Ci*e*,  no  control  variables)  to  (2)  simple  regression 
adjustments  for  pre* enrollment  differences  in  the  variables  of  interest,  and 
to  (3)  complex  regression  adjustments  for  a  wide  range  of  possible 
pre-enrollment  differences  and  changes  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
comparison-group  samples  over  time*    The  tradeoffs  among  these  approaches 
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and  the  justification  for  the  method  we  etnphasize  are  outlined  in  the  first 
section  of  this  chapter. 

Disaggregations  of  the  esdlmates  primarily  invol're  issues  related  to 
differences  in  the  impacts  of  Job  Corps  by  (i)  characteristics  of  Corps- 
members  (e,g.,  whether  the  analysis  should  be  performed  separately  by  sex), 
(2)  time  period  covered  (e*g*,  whether  to  treat  each  month's  data  as  a 
separate  observation  and  estimate  the  time  path  of  impacts  versus  aggregating 
the  data  over  a  logger  time  period) ,  and  (3)  category  of  completion  (e*g,, 
to  obtain  reweighted  estimates  that  are  representative  of  all  Job  Corps 
enrollees) *    The  second  section  of  this  chapter  discusses  the  alternatives 
we  considered  and  justifies  the  levels  of  disaggregation  used  in  the 
empirical  work  for  this  report* 

A.     ALTERNATIVE  ECONOMETRIC  METHODS 

Several  possible  econometric  inethods  have  been  used  in  applications 
with  comparison  groups •    In  this  section  we  describe  the  primary  methods 
we  considered  and  briefly  discuss  their  appropriateness  for  our  samples. 
Each  method  involves  varying  degrees  of  control  for  pre-existing  differences 
between  the  Job  Corps  and  comparisons-group  samples^  and  each  entails 
different  computational  costs.    The  econometric  techniques  used  must 
have  both  reasonable  statistical  propertie<j  and  manageable  costs. 

1,    Before-After  Comparisons 

PostpEogram  minus  pre-enrollment  differences  in  participant  behavior 
have  often  been  used  to  estimate  the  impacts  of  employment  and  training 
programs  •    Using  this  type  of  comparison  to  evaluate  Job  Corps  was  explicitly 
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rejected  because  the  young  age  of  Corpsmembers  places  them  in  a  period  in 
their  life-cycle  where  their  economic  behavior  and  status  would  be  changing 
rapidly  over  time  regardless  of  the  "impacts  of  Job  Corps  ♦    Tii*;  importance 
and  wisdom  of  the  decision  to  reject  simple  before^after  comparisons  can 
easily  be  illustrated  with  the  following  example*    Males  in  the  Job  Corps 
sample  were  earning  approximately  535*56  more  during  the  week  prior  to 
the  follow-up  survey  than  during  a  typical  week  in  the  pre-enrollment 
period  (563*10  -  527*54)*    However,  over  the  same  time  period  (and  using 
the  same  data  sources),  weekly  earnings  for  the  comparison  group  increased 
by  525*02  (552*26  -  527,24)*    Given  the  evidence  from  the  comparison 
group,  it  seems  likely  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pre*  to  postprogram 
period  increase  in  earnings  for  former  Corpsmembers  would  have  occurred 
even-  if  they  had  not  entered  the  program* 

2*    Simple  Comparisons  between  the  Job  Corps  and  Comparison  Samples 

The  bfisic  problem  with  basing  impact  esxilmates  on  siniple  differences 
in  sample  means  between  the  Job  Corps  and  coinparison-group  samples  is 
the  lack  of  randomization  in  sample  assignments*    With  random  assignments 
to  program  and  comparison  groups  and  with  everyone  having  equal  probabilities 
of  being  selected  for  either  group,  a  difference  in  sample  means  approach 
would  be  appropriate  (i*e*,  the  approach  would  yield  unbiased  estimates^ 
although  probably  less  efficient  estimates  than  the  regression  approaches 
discussed  below) *    The  sample  for  this  evaluation  of  Job  Corps  was  carefully 
designed  to  minimize  any  biases  or  inefficiencies  usually  caused  by  the 
lack  of  randomization  (see  Chapter  III  and  Technical  Reports  A,  B,  and  C) . 
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In  adaition,  the  findings  from  the  "interim  Report*'  generally  support  the 
validity  of  the  comparison  group  and  lend  confidence  to  its  use  in 
statistical  analysis.—^ 

By  using  a  difference  in  sample  means  estimator  for  the  sibove 
example,  we  estimate  the  impact  on  e£.rnings  in  the  week  prior  to  the 
follow-up  interview  to  be  $10.84  ($63*10  -  $52.26)  for  our  sample  of 
male  Corpsmembers  (which  overrepresents  program  completers).  This 
estimate  seems  to  be  quite  adequate  for  the  full  sample  of  males  and  is 
basically  unchanged  even  for  complex  regression  specifications  (see  below) 
However,  the  difference  in  sample  means  approach  becomes  more  tenuous 
when  estimates  are  computed  for  some  subgroups  of  Corpsmembers  that  differ 
substantially  from  our  overall  sample  of  Corpsmembers.    For  example, 
estimates  must  be  made  separately  by  category  of  termination  from  Job  Corp 
so  that  we  can  obtain  estimates  that  are  representative  of  all  Corpsmember 
and  not  give  too  much  weight  to  program  completers  (see  below).  In 
Chapter  vil  we  show  how  Corpsmembers  who  complete  the  program  differ  in 
some  systematic  ways  from  those  who  do  not  (e.g.,  Corpsmembers  who  are 
Hispanic  and  have  a  high  school  diploma  are  more  likely  to  be  program 
completers).    Therefore,  impact  estimates  based  on  separate  differences 
in  sample  means  between  the  overall  comparison  group  and  Corpsmembers 
from  each  category  of  completion  may  yield  biased  estimates. 


^  The  evidence  for  the  validity  of  the  comparison  groups  is 
especially  convincing  when  estimates  are  computed  separately  for  three 
groups:     (1)  males,  (2)  females  who  have  no  children  living  with  them, 
and  (3)  females  who  have  children  living  with  them.    For  more  details, 
see  "Interim  Report  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  Economic  Impact  of  the 
Job  Corps  Program,**  Mathematica  Policy  Research,  September  1977,  and 
Technical  Report  C, 
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3*    Simple  Regression  Adjustments  Used  for  Most  of  the  Estimates 

A  straightforward  extension  of  the  difference  in  sample  means  approach 
leads  to  a  regression  model  that  adjusts  for  pre*enrollment  differences  in 
the  variables  of  interest/  allows  for  a  time  trend  (aging  effect),  is  easv 
to  understand^  and  is  relatively  inexpensive  for  computations  with  large 
nxjmbers  of  observations*    The  basic  procedure  is  to  use  the  pre-enrollment 
to  postprogram  change  in  sample  mean  differences  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
comparison  groups  as  an  estimator  of  Job  Corps  effects.    In  the  earnings 
example  for  males    the  postprogram  difference  is  $10*84?  that  is/  the  male 
youths  in  the  Corpsmember  sample  were  earning  an  average  of  $10*84  more  than 
male  youths  in  the  comparison  group  during  the  ^ek  prior  to  the  interview. 
However,  these  Corpsmembers  were  earning  $0*30  per  week  more  than  the 
comparison  sample  refore  going  into  Job  Corps  {$27*54''$27.24)  /  which  needs 
to  be  netted  out*    The  pre-enrollment  to  postprogram  change  in  san5)le  mean 
differences  yields  an  estimated  impact  of  $10*54  on  participants*  earnings 
in  the  week  prior  to  the  interview  {$10*84-$0*30} *^^ 

Not  surprisingly f  the  pre-  to  postprogram  change  estimate  turns  out 
to  be  very  close  to  the  overall  difference  in  sample  means  between  the 
Job  Corps  and  comparison  groups  for  males  (110*54  versus  $10*84)  because 
thfe  pre-enrollment  differences  are  minimal  (pnly  $0*30)*    However/  the 
change  estimate  diverges  greatly  .^rom  the  simple  pre-  to  postprogram 
difference  in  sample  means  C$10.54  versus  $35*56),  which  ignores  the 
substantial  time  trend  Cagingl  effect  of  $25*02  that  liJcely  would  have 
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-  The  pre-enrollment  difference  is  subtracted  from  the  poctprogram 
difference  because  youths  in  the  comparison  sample  earned  Idss  than  Job 
Corps  participants  ($0.30  per  weeJc  less)  during  prer-enrollment* 
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occurred  regardless-*and  did  in  fact  occur  for  the  coR^arxson  group  (see 
above) * 

For  most  types  of  behavior  in  which  we  are  interested/  estimates 
based  on  the  £re-  to  postprogram  changes  in  the  difference  in  sample  means 
will  be  very  close  to  a  sin^ple  difference  in  sample  means  at  postprogram 
(especially  for  the  overall  sample)  ♦    Hoi^ever,  these  estimates  tend  to  be 
very  different  from  the  inappropriate  before-after  coniparisons  that  ignore 
the  substantial  changes  in  labor  supply  and  related  variables  over  time 
for  youths  as  they  grow  older*— ^ 

For  a  more  formal  illustration  of  when  the  change  procedure  is 
appropriate  and  how  it  works,  assume  the  following  model: 


1*    The  sample  mean  for  some  dependent  variable  (V)  of  interest 

(e*g* ,  earnings  per  week)  is  equal  to  u  for  the  Job  Corps 

group  during  the  pre-enrollment  time  period/  0*    With  an 

error  term  of  e;  ,  for  individual  observations  in  the 
Oi 

pre-*enrollment  period/  this  can  be  written  as 


Y  p  +  £      for  j=l/  •  *  *  /  J, 
Oj  03 

where  J  is  the  number  of  youths  in  the  Job  Corps  sample* 

2*    The  pre-enrollment  sample  mean  for  the  coEnpariso*i  group 
differs  from  that  of  the  Job  Ccrps  group  by  a,  which 
can  be  written  ^s 

Y  =  p  +  a  +  £     for  c=l/  *  •  *  ,  C, 
Oc  Oc 

where  C  is  the  number  of  youths  in  the  comparison  sample* 


—  For  overall  estimates/  thf^  change  in  differences  in  sample  means 
is  almost  identical  to  the  difference  in  sample  means  at  postprogram,  especially 
for  Job  Corps  and  comparison  subgroups  of  males/  females  without  children/  and 
females  with  children,  because  the  pre-enrollmer,t  differences  are  close  to  2ero 
for  these  subgroups • 
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3*    There  is  a.  time  trend  (aging  effect}  of  y        ^  Job  Corps 
impact  of  5  for  the  postprogram  period*    With  an  error  term 
of  z^^  for  individual  observations  in  the  postprogrEun  time 

period/  1,  the  e<Iuations  for  the  O^ob  Corps  and  comparison 
groups  become*  respectively. 


U  +  Y  +  5  +         for  j==l,  *  *  .  ,  J, 

y,    =U  +  <i  +  Y^^€,    for  0^1,  ♦  *  ♦  ,  C* 
Ic  ic 

The  estiniator  for  the  Job  Corps  effect  is 

(V^j    -  y^^)  -  (y^j    -  y^)  =  6  +  random  error  term, 

or,  equivaXently* 

(y^j    -  y^jj)  '  (y^^    -  y^^l  =  5  +  random  error  term.-"^ 

It  if-  apparent  that  this  estimator  is  unbiased  under  the  assumptions  of 
i:he  modelf  which  allow  for  (i)  some  initial  (fixed)  differences  between 
the  Job  Corps  and  comparison-group  samples  and  (2)  a  time  trand  (aging 
effect)  * 

The  change  estimates^  standard  errors/  and  t-statistics  can  easily 
be  obtained  from  a  r^^gression  of  postprogram  minus  pre'enrollment  values 
of  the  dependent  variable  on  (i)  a  constant  term         (2)  a  Job  Corps  dummy 
variable*    To  illustrate  how  this  works,  we  can  rewrite  the  above  equations 
for  pre-enrollment  and  postprogram^  respectively,  as 


—  The  change  estimator  can  alternatively  be  viewed  as  **he  difference 
between  the  Job  Corps  and  co^nparison  groups  in  changes  from  pre-enrollment 
to  postprogram* 
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=*  W  +  (WC^)  a  +  c^^  for  .  .  .  ,  n  (number  of  observations), 

^  U  +  (1-JC^)  a  +  Y  +  5 JC  +  c^^  for  .  .  .  ,  n, 

whore  JC  equals  1  if  the  youth  is  a  former  Corpsmember,  and  0  otherwise. 
Subtracting  Y^^  from  Y^^  yields 

ll        Oi  1        ll  01 

A  regression  of  Y^  -  Y^  on  a  constant  and  JC  produces  the  unbiased  estimate 
cf  the  Job  Corps  effect  {i,e. ,  the  estimated  coefficient  for  JC  equals  the 
estimate  of  the  Job  Corps  effect  derived  above  as  a  change  in  difference 
between  sample  means),  as  well  as  its  standard  error  and  the  t-statistic. 
The  estimates  of  Job  Corps  impacts  in  this  simple  regression  framework  are 
adjusted  for  individual  differences  in  the  values  of  the  dependent  variable 
at  pre-enrollment,  but  assume  the  time  trends  (aging  effects)  are  identical. 

The  above  procedures  arc  easily  generalized  (see  Technical  Report  C) 
to  derive  simple  regression  estimators  that  yield  unbiased  and  efficient 
estimates  (under  the  assumptions  of  this  sin^lified  model)  for  subgroups 
of  Corpsmembers  and  variants  of  Job  Corps  treatments^    One  of  the  most 
important  generalizations  must  be  made  for  completion  s'^atus,  so  that 
separate  estimates  can  be  obtained  for  program  completers,  partial  com- 
pleters, and  early  dropouts.—^    These  separate  estimates  are  needed  to 
reweight  the  observat  .ns  in  order  to  obtain  estimates  that  are  representative 

^Another  important  ^.^aeralization  of  the  basic  procedure  (developed 
in  Technical  Report  C)  must  be  made  Jfor  females,  in  which  case  we  need  to 
control  for  the  presence  of  children.    The  presence  of  children  may  affect 
the  iinpact  of  Job  Corps  on  female  participants,  as  well  as  affect  their 
unusual  behavior  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps. 
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of  all  C^rp^members /  because  (1)  our  sainple  has  a  disproportionately 

large  number  of  completers  and  (2)  sizable  differences  in  Job  Corps  effects 

are  found  by  completion  stai:uis  (see  Chapter  V). 

The  procedure  used  to  obtain  separate  estimates  for  each  completion 
category  adjusts  for  pre-existing  differences  among  the  groups  (i,e,,  program 
cosnpleter/  partial  cotupleter^  early  dropout/  and  coinparison) .  However/ 
it  assumes  that  the  growth  over  time  for  the  dependent  variables  of  interest 
[e.g«,  earnings)  would  have  been  the  same  for  all  groups  in  the  absence  ot 
Job  Corps*    To  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  Job  Corps  impact  for  a  particular 
completion  category/  the  generalized  change  procedure  uses  the  pre**  to 
postprogram  change  in  the  difference  in  sample  means  between  the  Corpsmembers 
in  that  completion  category  and  the  comparison  group  (which  does  control 
for  pre*-existing  differences  between  the  two  gxoups)« 

As  an  example,  consider  the  impact  of  Job  Corps  on  weekly  earnings 

for  program  completers*    During  the  week  prior  to  the  follow-^up  interview, 

program  completers  earned  an  average  of  $21.27  more  than  youths  in  the 

comparison  sample  ($74*16-$52*89) .    However/  during  the  pre-enrollment 

periods  program  completers  earned  an  average  of  $1*98  per  week  less  than 

comparison- group  members  ($25*97-$27 *95> .    Therefore^  the  estimated  impact 

of  Job  Corps,  on  the  weelcly  earnings  for  program  completers  in  the  week  prior 

1/ 

to  the  first  follow-up  inter'/iw  is  $23*25  C$21.27+$l*98)  * 

The  change  estimators  have  good  statistical  properties  under  reasonable 
assumptions/  and  generally  yield  estimates  that  are  similar  to  those  obtained 


—  The  pre-enrollment  difference  is  added  to  the  postpxogram 
difference  because  youths  in  the  comparison  group  earned  more  than  program 
completers  during  pre-^enrollment. 
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from  mere  complex  specifications  (see  below).    The  change  estimators 
control  for  pre-existing  differences  between  participants  and  the  comparison 
group  by  netting  out  pre* enrollment  differences  in  the  dependent  variables 
of  interest  (i*e, ,  the  most  important  explanatory  variable,  even  in  the 
complex  regressions) ♦    These  change  estimators  are  also  both  inexpensive 
to  compute  and  easy  to  interpret,    'therefore,  the  impact  estimates  presented 
in  the  next  two  chapters  {V  and  VI)  are  based  primeorily  on  these  procedures 
(however,  exceptions  are  noted) 

4,    Complex  Regression  Adjustments 

More  refined  procedures  for  multiple  regressions  have  been  estimated 
(see  Technical  Report  C) ,  and  they  support  the  robustness  of  the  empirical 
findings  presented  in  the  next  two  chapters,  which  are  based  on  the  simple 
change  specification  developed  above*    Baisically,  the  refined  procedure;^ 
involve  treating  the  lagged  v  jlue  of  the  dependent  variable  as  a  separate 
explanatory  variable  and  adding  other  variables  that  are  hypothesized  to 
explain  the  behavior  being  examined*    The  resulting  more  complex  specifi* 
cations  adjust  for  (ll  differences  between  the  underlying  postprogrom  and 
pre- enrollment  equations  and  (2)  systematic  differences  in  th6  time  trend 
(aging)  effects  between  the  Job  Corps  groups  Ce*g. ,  by  completion  status) 
and  the  comparison  san^le. 


—  We  are  continuing  to  test  more  elaborate  specifications  to  obtain 
more  refined  estimates  and,  more  important,  to  ensure  that  the  findings  are 
not  sensitive  to  reasonable  changes  in  the  underlying  assumptions.  Estimates 
for  groups  in  which  there  are  small  numbers  of  observation;;  (e.g.,  early 
dropouts  and  females  without  children)  generally  have  large  standard  errors 
and,  hence,  will  tend  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  econometric  specifications. 
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The  regression  equation  for  an  overall  Job  Corps  effect  becomes 
(similar  to  the  above  notation): 


where  6^  is  now  the  Job  Corps  effects       is  a  vector  of  explanatory 
variables  (such  as  age,  race^-ethnicity,  seasonalil;y,  pre-enrolXment 
health,  and  other  exogenous  explanatory  variables)  with  coefficients  6^/ 
and  u^  is  a  random  error  term*    The  estimated  Job  Corps  effect  {62^  is  now 
net  of  differences  in  the  values  of  these  explanatory  .variables 
(the  X*s),  as  well  as  differences  in  the  values  of  the  dependent  variable 
at  pre-^enrollment  (Y]  *    This  more  elaborate  specification  yields  similar 
results  to  the  simple  regression  estimates  discussed  above,  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  the  lagged  dependent  variable  completely  dominates  all  other  explanatory 
variables,  and  (2)  the  multiple  correlation  between  the  Job  Corps  variable 
and  the  other  explanatory  variables  tends  to  be  very  low  (i,e.f  the 
irt^jlementation  of  the  sample  design  was  very  successful 


—  The  correlation  between  Job  Corps  variables  and  other  explanatory 
variables  increases  when  separate  estimates  are  obtained  by  completion 
status  (see  Technical  Report  C),  thereby  increasing  the  variability  of 
estimates,  especially  for  early  dropouts*     Cin  addition,  the  number  of 
observations  is  small  for  early  dropouts,  as  noted  above*)    The  more 
elaborate  procedures  will  generally  yield  better  estimates  than  those 
from  the  simpler  change  specifications  in  two  cases  1     (1)  if  enrollment 
in  the  Job  Corps  (versus  the  comparison  sajoplel  is  correlated  with  errors 
in  the  dependent  variables  at  pre-enrollment  Ce*g*,  if  transitory  reductions 
in  earnings  are  more  prevalent  in  the  pre-enrollment  experiences  of  Corps- 
members).;  and  (2)  if  the  initial  differences  between  the  Job  Corps  and 
comparison  group  are  changing  over  time  (from  differential  changes  in  the 
underlying  independent  variables*  the  X*s,  or  their  coefficients/  the  B*s)* 
Neither  of  these  two  conditions  seems  to  hold  either  for  our  full  sample 
or  for  the  subgroups  that  are  of  Interest  (see  Technical  Report  O* 
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Even  when  we  control  for  unobserved  differences  that  affect  both 
Job  Corps  status  (JC)  and  the  dependent  variable  of  interest  Ci*e., 
correlations  between  u  and  JC  in  the  above  equation,  so  that  JC  becomes 
endogenous),  we  obtain  similar  estimates  to  the  simple  change  specification 
(see  Technical  Report  C).    With  a  variety  of  cortrplex  (and  computationally 
costly)  specifications,  we  obtained  virtually  the  same  Job  Corps  effects 
on  earnings  for  the  three  completion  categories  as  with  the  simple  change 
specification.    For  Job  Corps  overall,  the  simple  change  specification 
aj^so  yields  approximately  the  same  findings  as  complex  regx'essions,  with 
slightly  lower  earnings  gains  for  males  and  slightly  higher  earnings 
gains  for  females  in  most  cases. 

These  findings  may  seem  surprising  because,  despite  our  efforts 
to  ensure  that  the  comparison  sample  differs  from  the  Job  Corps  sample 
only  In  terms  of  random  access  to  information  about  Job  Corps  and  proximity 
to  Job  Corps  centers,  program  completers  could  have  higher  growth  potential 
for  labor-market  activities  than  either  nonccinpleters  or  members  of  the 
comparison  group  (e.g.,  more  motivation  and  higher  Innate  abilitlesy. 
This  higher  growth  potential  would,  in  turn,  be  attributed  to  a  Job  Corps 
effect  for  program  completers  (upward  bias)  in  the  simple  change  specifica* 
tlonr  because  it  is  not  controlled  for  (l.e,^  no  adjustments  are  made  for 
these  variables).    As  can  be  inferred  from  the  findings  in  Chapter  VII  on 
who  completes  the  program,  however,  there  are  equally  strong  reasons  to 
believe  that  program  completers  have  lower  growth  potential  for  labor-^ 
market  activities  than  either  noncompleters  or  members  of  the  comparison 
group  (dovmward  bias  in  the  simple  estimates  for  program  completers). 
Corpsmembers  who  have  lower  opportunity  costs  to  staying  in  the  program 
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(because/  for  example/  they  have  lower  labor-market  potential  for 
uncontrolled  reasons)  stay  in  Job  Corps  longer  and  are  more  likely  to 
complete  the  program-    On  the  whole/  controlling  for  pre-enrollment 
differences  in  the  dependent  variables  of  interest  (by  using  the  changes 
from  pre-enrollment  to  postprogram  in  sample  differences)  seems  to  be 
a  reliable  empirical  approach/  and  more  complex  regressions  would 
contribute  little  to  the  findings  Cand  require  much  additional  computational 
expense) . 

B.     DISAGGREGATIONS  USED  IN  THE  AHALYSIS 

In  addition  to  choosing  an  econometric  methodology  for  the  empirical 

work/  we  had  to  decide  among  possible  disaggregations  of  Job  Corps  impacts. 

In  this  section  we  discuss  potential  disaggregations  by  characteristics 

of  Corpsmembers/  by  time  period  covered,  and  by  category  of  completion 

(to  obtain  estimates  that  are  representative  of  all  Job  Corps  enrollees). 

In  discussing  each  of  these  types  of  potential  disaggregations,  we  will 

also  justify  the  procedures  actually  followed- 
/ 

1-    Age,  Race"Ethjiicity/  Sex /  Marital  Status/  and  Presence  of  Children 

Before  undertaking  the  main  impact  analysis/  some  straightforward 
labor-supply  equations/  with  hours  and  earnings  as  dependent  variables, 
were  estimated  for  various  subgroups  to  test  (with  Chow  tests)  the  necessity 
for  performing  separate  emalyses,— ^    The  results  showed  that  youths  could 
be  pooled  together  for  estimation  purposes  across  age/  race-ethnicity/  and 


See  Technical  Report  C  for  more  details. 
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marital"Statu3  subgroupings*    These  preliminary  regressions  also  showed 
(not  surprisingly)  that  separate  estimates  should  be  computed  for  three 
subgroups;     (l)  malesf   (2)  females  who  have  no  children  present,  and 
(3)  females  who  have  children  living  with  them.    Perhaps  the  most 
surprising  finding  is  that  marital  status  was  not  crucial  in  the  labor- 
si^ply  relationships  for  females*    However^  the  presence  of  children  did 
make  a  substantial  difference*    One  plausible  reason  that  jnarital  status 
did  not  seem  to  affect  the  labor-^supply  decisions  of  young  women  is  because 
most  of  the  single  females  lived  with  their  parents*  other  relatives*  or 
friends*  which  may  have  had  some  familial  types  of  effects  on  their  behavior 
that  were  similar  to  being  married  (e*g**  alternative  sources  of  income 
within  the  family  unit) . 

The  "interim  Report"  ar.so  showed  that  most  differences  between  the 
Corpsmember  and  comparison^groi^  samples  disappeared  when  results  were 
analyzed  separately  for  males*  childless  females*  and  females  with  children 
present*    In  keeping  with  these  findings ,  we  computed  the  iitpact  estimates 
separately  for  males,  childless  females*  and  females  with  children  present* 

2*    Time  Period 

Estimates  are  presented  for  three  types  of  time  periods:     (1)  for  the 
week  prior  to  the  interview:  (2)  for  values  of  the  variables  averaged  over  the 
entire  postprogram  observation  period  (which  differed  in  length  among  individual 
Corpsmembers) and  (2)  for  pooled  time  periods  that  include  data  for  each 


The  postprogram  follow-up  period  averaged  seven  months  but 
differed  among  individual  Corpsmembers*    When  the  fractional  months  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  follow-up  period  are  taken  out,  an  average  of  six 
full  months  of  data  are  available* 
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month  on  each  ir^dividual  as  a  separate  observation  •    The  data  for  the  week 
before  the  interview  should  provide  accurate  estimtes  of  the  effects  of 
Job  Corps  at  a  point  seven  months  (on  average)  after  Corpstttembers  leave  the 
program*    The  data  covering  the  last  week  should  have  the  lowest  survey 
response  errors,  because  recall  errors  should  be  much  lower  than  for  the  rest 
of  the  time  period  between  the  baseline  and  follow-*up  interviews* 

The  aggregate  (averaged)  data  for  the  entire  postprogram  period 
provides  a  convenient  summary  of  what  has  happened  to  Corpsniembers  since 
they  left  the  centers,  and  the  averaging  should  help  net  out  some  of  the 
response  errors.    Disaggregating  the  data  by  month,  while  very  expensive 
to  construct  and  use,  provides  a  graphic  picture  of  the  time  path  of  the 
effects  for  former  Corpsmembers •    Together/  the  estimates  for  these  three 
different  tiif^  dimensions  yield  comprehensive  information  on  the  short-term 
economic  impacts  of  Job  Corps  on  participants* 

3*    Obtaining  Estimates  that  are  Representative  of  All  Enrollees  in  Job  Corps 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  our  sample  design  overrepresents 
program  completers  because  youths  who  stay  in  Job  Corps  for  a  long  period 
of  time  have  a  higher  probability  of  being  at  centers  at  any  point  in  time 
(i.e*,  when  the  sait^le  was  drawn).    There  is  not  a  perfect  correlation 
between  length  of  stay  and  program  completion,  however,  because  given 
the  individualized  and  self-paced  nature  of  Job  Corps  instruction,  some 
youths  can  complete  the  program  faster  than  others*    In  fiscal  year  1977 
the  proportions  of  all  Job  Corps  enrollees  who  became  program  completers, 
partial  completers,  and  early  dropouts  were  approximately  30,  30,  and 
40  percent,  respectively.    A  partial  completer  is  defined  as  a  Corpsmember 
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who  stays  in  the  program  for  at  least  ninety  daysf  but  who  does  not  con^lete 
the  program;  early  dropouts  are  defined  as  youths  who  terminate  from 
Job  Corps  before  the  end  of  their  first  ninety  days  at  a  center.  In 
contrast,  the  proportions  of  program  cc^npleters/  partial  completers,  and 
early  dropouts  for  our  sample  are  approxiitiately  49,  40,  and  11  percent, 
respectively*    Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  impact  estimates  that  are 
applicable  to  the  average  Job  Corps  enrollee,  we  can  use  this  knowledge 
of  the  ''correct"  proportions  by  completion  status  to  reweight  the 
observations.    Estimates  weie  computed  separately  for  program  completers/ 
partial  completers/  and  early  dropouts,  and  were  then  added  together  with 
weights  ot  0.30,  0.30/  and  0.40,  respectively. 


However/  there  are  some  potential  biases  with  our  first  follow-up  sample 
that  work  in  opposite  directions*    Even  though  we  obtain  similar  estimates 
of  effects  by  completion  status  after  controlling  for  all  sorts  of  exogenous 
variables  (in  addition  to  adjusting  for  pre*-enrollment  differences  in  the 
dependent  variables  of  interest),  the  estimated  impacts  for  completers  may 
be  biased  upwards  because  nearly  one^^half  of  the  baseline  sample  of  Corps* 
members  were  still  in  the  program  at  the  cutoff  date  for  the  first  follow-up 
survey*    Therefore,  the  first  follow-up  sample  of  completers  probably  has 
too  many  youths  who  have  high  innate  abilities  and  who  complete  the  Job 
Corps  program  quickly  Us  opposed  to  youths  who  move  through  the  program  more 
slowly  and  are  more  likely  to  still  be  in  Job  Corps  at  the  cutoff  date), 
similarly,  the  first  follow-up  sample  may  have  too  few  completers  from  the 
youngest  age  cohort  because  younger  Corpsmembers  will  have  entered  the 


This  reweigUting  procedure  should  provide  accurate  estimates- 
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program  a  shorter  time  ago#  on  average^  than  older  Corpsmembers *  In 
contrasts  there  may  be  some  downward  bias  for  Corpsmembers  because  they  will 
have  been  out  of  Job  Corps  a  shorter  time  than  noncompleters  on  average  and# 
hence#  are  closer  to  the  time  when  employment  and  earnings  were  lew  from 
re-entering  the  labor  market  (see  Chapter  V)  *    This  downward  bias  for 
completers  is  likely  to  be  especially  strong  when  data  are  averaged  over 
the  entire  postprogram  time  period,  because  the  postprogram  period  for 
completers  will  contain  disproportionately  fewer  months  beyond  the  initial 
transition  period  than  the  postprogram  period  for  noncompleters* 
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One  of  the  primary  goals  of  Job  Corps  is  to  help  participants 
ic^rove  their  lifetime  economic  prospects*    In  this  chapter  we  present 
findings  on  how  successful  Job  Corps  is  in  meeting  this  goal  for  the 
first  few  ttionths  after  Corpsmembers  leave  the  program*    More  specifically, 
we  provide  evidence  on  whether  Job  Corps  is  having  the  desired  impacts 
of  (1)  increasing  employment  and  earnings;  (2)  improving  future  labor- 
market  opportunities  through  additional  education,  training^  and  work 
experience,  as  well  as  improving  job  mobility,  health,  and  the  opportuni'- 
ties  for  entering  the  military  service;  (3)  reducing  dependence  on  cash 
welfare,  in-'kind  welfare  transfers  (e*?*f  Food  Stang^s  and  subsidized 
housing),  and  other  cash  transfers  (e*g*.  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Workers'  Compensation)  from  public  programs?  and  (4)  reducing  antisocial 
behavior,  such  as  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  criminal  activities*  The 
estimates  of  these  desired  impacts  are  broken  down  further  by  duration  of 
stay  in  Job  Corps  (according  to  program  completion  categories)  and  by 
differences  in  the  characteristics  of  both  Corpsmembers  and  centers* 
Furthermore,  we  present  graphic  estimates  of  the  time  path  of  impacts 
from  the  point  at  which  Corpsmembers  leave  the  program  until  eight  months 
later*    Detailed  findings  are  presented  for  each  of  the  four  areas  of 
desired  impacts  listed  above  in  Sections  A  through  D,  respectively* 

A*     FINDINGS  FOR  LABOR  MARKET  ACTIVITIES 

In  general,  we  found  large  and  statistically  significant  increases 
in  employment  and  earnings  for  program  completers,  and  erratic  effects  for 
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early  dropouts  and  partial  completers  (often  negative  but  usually 
statistically  insignificant) ♦    The  positive  effects  showed  up  most 
prominently  in  the  data  covering  the  week  before  the  follow-up  interview 
but  became  greatly  attenuated,  and  even  negative,  when  they  were  averaged 
over  the  entire  postprogram  period.    The  estimates  by  the  length  of  time 
out  of  tha  program  show  that  this  is  caused  by  the  temporarily  low 
earnings  as  CoTpsmembers  re-enter  the  labor  market  during  the  first  few 
months  after  leaving  Job  Corps,  which  cancel  out  the  positive  impacts 
observed  for  the  time  period  jiist  prior  to  the  follow**up  interview* 

1*    Impacts  for  the  Week  Before  the  First  Follo^'Up  Interview 

Tables  V*l  through  V*3  s^unmarize  the  findings  for  the  week  prior 
to  the  follow-up  interview  (an  average  of  seven  months  after  the  parti- 
cipant sample  left  Job  Corps) ♦    As  discussed  in  Chapter  IV/  separate 
estimates  need  to  be  computed  for  three  subgroups— ^(1)  males/  (2)  females 
who  have  no  children  present/  and  (3)  females  who  have  their  children 
living  with  them»because  of  significant  differences  in  effects  among  these 
subgroups*    The  separate  estimaces  are  presented  in  Tables  V*l/  V*2,  and 
V*3  for  males,  females  without  children/  and  females  with  children/ 
respectively* 

For  all  measures  of  work  activities  (i*e*/  labor-force  participation/ 
looking  for  work/  employment/  military  service/  earnings/  and  hours),  there 
are  positive/  large,  and  statistically  significant  effects  for  male  program 
completers*    For  the  civilian  measures  of  work  activities/  males  who 
completed  the  Job  Corps  program  were  more  likely  to  be  in  the  labor  force  by 
almost  10  percentage  points,  and  they  had  an  increase  in  employment  of 
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^The  estlnAt«s  of  Job  Corps  effects  ar^  nadjostod  for  prc-enrollvent  tUfferencM  In  the  verlebl«c  between  the  Joh  Corl^  ari4 
conperlEOn  seaplee/  except  wher«  noted  (for  i^re  detells        Section  IV*3). 

^Tbe  Infommtlon  on  training/  vO!Ck-e?cP«rlenco/  end  school  programs  coMes  fron  tb«  tlwe-llno  deta  on  uork  bldtorlos  and, related 
activities.    The  Inforttttlon  on  mllltacy  service  was  verified  with  official  records. 

^Appropriate  baseline  Jieasures  wore  not  available  for  these  variables/  aiid  the  astlaotes  are  slttplo  Job  Corps  Alnud  conparlson  group 
Means  postprograA. 
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TABLE  V.2 

ESTIItAT£S  Of  EmWYm^  JU4D  REUTEO  EFFfCTS  IN  flBEK  PRIOR  lO  INTCRVIEM:     FEJttLES  fllTflOUT  CHILORCH^ 
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0.073 

0.017 

0.023 

0.036 

0.022 

fiMplcya^  fijll-tlRM^  Including 
pilltary 

0.  246 

0.064 

0.093 

0.029 

0.021 

0.04S 

0.028 

Houra  p«r  week  on  civilian 
Joba 

12.03 

2.97 

4.76 

1.23 

-0.96 

1.41 

1.43 

Houra  par  tfeak  it  ei^ployed 
In  olvlUan  Job 

32.57 

4.89 

2.87 

9.08 

4.01 

S.19 

0.86 

Hourly  wage  rata  for  civilian 
eaiployMent 

$2.96 

0.16 

0.4S 

-0.4S 

0.69 

0.29 

0.14 

(continued) 


TAm£  V.2  <Contlnu*d} 


Average 


Unviel9ht^d 

Unwfilghted 

Average 

Aver^qe 

Average 

Job  Corpd 

Sani|>l6 

Job  CorpQ 

;iob  Corps 

Job  Corps 

Average 

Effect  For 

Me  am  For 

Job  Corps 

Bffect  For 

Bffect  For 

Bffpct  For 

Job  Corps 

Enrol  lees  14 1th 

Corpsneffbors 

Eff^ut  For 

Program 

t>artlal 

£arly 

Cff«ct  For 

Monconf^leterd 

At  FoIIw-Ud 

Sanpl6 

Co«Ptet«r3 

Co<npleterfi 

Dropouts 

nil  Enrol 1 vcfl 

AsstMed  To  Be  Zero 

B.     FBOK  TIME 

LINE  IMPORHAnOII  OH  HOfUC  flIStX)HIES  AND  BELATED  VAKIABI^ 

C«V^loyMt«nt  or  looking  for 

0*704 

0.119 

0.193 

0.047 

-0.039 

0*0S6 

0.0S8 

work*  civilians 

BMploynent  or  looking  for 

0<  711 

0.129 

0*207 

0.  OSO 

-0.033 

0*064 

0*062 

workt  Including  Military 

LooKlng  for  work*  civilians 

0. 384 

0.183 

O.^OS 

0.  Id2 

0.0G2 

0.141 

0.<»61 

A4;tlv«>  lncludlngr«lllUrv^ 

0.S06 

0.020 

0.076 

-0*050 

-O.OSl 

-0.012 

0.023 

m  evployaentt  civilians 

0<  374 

-0.041 

0.011 

-0*110 

-0.082 

-0.063 

0.003 

m  In  Military 

0.024 

0.018 

0.024 

0.018 

-0.013 

0.008 

0.007 

m  In  training  or  work- 

oxp«rl«nce  pro^raM, 

clvlllana£r 

0.032 

-0.009 

-0.021 

-0*001 

0.027 

0.004 

-0.006 

«  In  achool*  clvillana^f^ 

0.14C 

-o.oao 

-0. 067 

-0.111 

-0*030 

-O.Ofie 

-0. 020 

Civilldns  In  union  Job^ 

0-079 

0.0S2 

0. 061 

0.0S8 

-0.027 

0.02S 

0.018 

Civillftn9  In  PSC  iob^ 

0*037 

0.004 

0.017 

-O.Oll 

-0.011 

Th<  estlvtea  of  Job  Corps  affects  ^re  Adjuated  for  pre- «nrol Infant  differences  In  tbe  variables  between  the        Corps  and 
oo«t>arlAon  fliunplesf  except  i4iere  noted  <for  jiore  details  «ee  Section  IV. 3>. 

^Th«  Infotiftatlon       training*  work -experience*  and  school  prograns  comes  fro»  the  tUne'-llne  data  on  work  histories  and  rotated 
activities.    The  infonutlon  on  nllltaty  service  was  verified  with  official  records. 

^Appropriate  be«ellfie  fwasures  were  not  available  for  these  Veclables*  end  the  estlf^ates  are  simple  Job  Corps  minus  cortparlaon  group 
neana  At  postprograa* 
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TABLE  V. 3 

BSTJMATCS  0^  EHPLOYHEWT  AND  RELATEO  EFFECTC  IW  WEEK  PRIOR  TO  Jm'RRVlEWj     FBHALES  HJTtl  aiJI^OREH^ 


to 

O 


Variable 

tlnwelStited 
Sample 
Keaii  For 
Gorpstiembers 
At  FoHov-Ue_ 

Unweighted 
Average 
Job  Corpa 
Effect  For 
Sample 

Ave  rage 
Job  Corps 
Effect  For 
Program 
CoMtpieters 

Average 
Job  Corps 
rf f ect  For 
Partial 
Cc»npleters 

Average 
Job  Corps 
Effect  For 
Early 
Drot>outs 

Average 
Job  Corpd 
Effect  For 
All  Enrolleea 

Average 
Job  Corps 
Effect  For 
Enrol lees  with 
Honcorapleters 
Assumed  To  Be  Sero 

A.    FFOH  BLS  QUBSTIOHS  FOR  LAST  WEEK^ 

0.031 

0.154 

-0.036 

-0,247 

-0.063 

0.04G 

In  labor  force  or  military 

e/ 

Aetlvet  Including  Military^ 

Q,W 
0.271 

0.032 
-0.070 

0.155 
-0.008 

-0,035 
-0.141 

-0.245 
-0.068 

-0.062 
-0.072 

0,046 
-0.002 

W  &^^40y I^BII CXVXXXOUIS 

n  ion 

"0.064 

-n  nil 

U.  U  /  X 

-n  i4n 

— u.iub 

#  In  military 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

#  In  training  or  work- 
exparlence  pro^raMj 
olvlUansSr 

0.052 

0.012 

0.004 

-0.016 

0.141 

0.053 

0.001 

#  In  scboolt  civilians^ 

0.052 

-o.oai 

**0.044 

-0.133 

0.042 

-0.070 

-0.013 

Earnings  F«r  weeK*  civilians 

$18.48 

-3,15 

-1.09 

-6.16 

-1.50 

-2.78 

-0.33 

Earning*  per  weak*  liKiluairtg 
military 

$18.48 

-4.09 

-2.60 

-6.39 

-2.32 

-3.63 

-0,78 

#  Civilian  employMent 

$18.48 

-4.09 

*2.60 

-6.39 

-2.32 

-3.63 

-0.78 

#  Hllitary 

$0.00 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

employe  a  full -time*  civilians 

0.094 

-0.050 

-0.033 

-0.045 

-0.137 

-0.078 

•-O.OIO 

EiMploy#d  full-tlmit  Including 
military 

0.094 

-0.050 

-0.034 

-0.046 

-0.138 

-0.079 

-0.010 

Houra  p#r  week  on  civilian 

5.65 

-1.35 

1.99 

-3.49 

-7.36 

-3.39 

0.60 

Hoora  per  week  If  employad 
In  civilian  job 

25.22 

1.08 

8.72 

-8.05 

0.00 

0.20 

2.62 

Hourly  wage  rate  for  civilian 
en^loyment 

$4.42 

0.33 

-3.21 

2.42 

0.00 

-0.24 

poo 

< continued) 
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TABLE  V-3  <Contlnu^> 


Average 

unweighted         unweighted       Averagtt          Average           Average  Job  Corpfl 

Savftle    '           Average           Job  CorPa        Job  Cotp5        Job  Cotpa        Average    ,  Effect  For 

Hean  For            Job  Corps        Effect  For      Effect  For      Effect  For      Job  Corps  Enrolleea  With 

CorpsMnbera       effect  tor      ttogre*          Parting           fiarly              Effect  For  Woncoeploters 
At  FollowUP       Sfljyle  Co<iipleter>      Coi^letera       Dropouts  All  Enrolleea      Assuated  To  Be  Zero 


B>     FftOM  TIHE  UNE  IHFOBHATIQtf  OH  WORK  ^iTfiTnpTPg  AMD  ftELATED  VARIABLES 


to 

O 


Etnploymeht  or  looking  for 
work*  civilian* 

O.OSO 

-0*019 

o.iis 

-0*0S4 

-0.499 

-o.i$i 

0*034 

£«ploY»ent  or  looking  for 
worki  Including  atllltary 

O-OSo 

-0.015 

0.123 

-0-05$ 

-0*444 

-0.15S 

0.037 

Lookln9  fcr  work*  civilians 
Aotlvei  Inc^ludlng  fllUtary^ 

0.0S2 

0.111 

0-OB9 

-0.382 

-0.053 

0*033 

0.250 

-0.091 

-0-030 

-0*1G6 

-0-OGS 

-0-066 

-0.009 

e  e^plcynenti  civilians 

0-177 

-0- 062 

0.003 

-0-115 

-0-143 

-0.051 

0-001 

e  In  atllltary 

0-0 

0-0 

0.0 

0-0 

0-0 

0.0 

0.0 

e  In  tr^lninct  or  work- 

ex|>erience  progrui^ 
nlvlllanaS/^ 

0-0S2 

-0-034 

-0-001 

-o.i3g 

0.244 

0.096 

-0.0002 

e  In  tchtMlt  'Slvlllana^ 

0-0S2 

-0.081 

-0-044 

-0-133 

-0.042 

-0.070 

-0-013 

Civilians  In  union  job^ 
Civilians  In  PSE  JobS^ 

0-0S2 

0-012 

0.027 

-0-015 

0.051 

0.024 

0-000 

0-0S2 

0-012 

0-004 

0.035 

-^0.040 

-0-004 

0-UOl 

The  eotltvites  of  Job  Corps  effects  are  adjusted  for  pre- enrollment  differences  in  the  variables  between  the  Job  Corps  and  cocparlsoti 
satnples,  except  wh«r«  noted  (for  viore  details  see  section  lV-3)-  ^ 

*^The  infomatlon  on  training,  work-experlcnce«  «nd  school  prograjw  ootoes  frow  the  tlne-'llne  data  on  vork  histories  snd  related 
activities.    The  ljtfor»atlon  on  Military  service  vss  verified  with  official  records- 
o/ 

^Appropriate  bapellne  measures  vers  not  available  for  these  varlsbles,  and  the  estimates  are  sli^Ie  Job  Corps  minus  comparison  group 
meajis  st  poatprogran. 
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approximately  13  percentage  points  and  in  full-time  employment  (i.e./ 
working  at  least  thirty-five  hoxirs  per  week)  of  approximately  14  percentage 
points.    Hhey  worked  almost  six  hours  more  per  week,  and  they  earned 
over  $23  more  per  week  (i.e.,  an  increase  of  over  $1/200  in  annual 
earnings).    Furthermore,  their  probability  of  being  in  the  military 
service  was  approximately  8  percentage  points  higher. 

All  of  the  large  effects  shown  in  Table  V.l  for  Corpsmen  who 
completed  the  program  are,  of  course/  significantly  different  from  zero  at 
greater  than  the  99  percent  level  of  statistical  confidence.  In 
contrast,  the  impacts  for  males  who  were  only  partial  con^leters/  while 
still  positive,  are  small  and  statistically  insign^.ficant.    O^e  estimated 
impacts  for  early  dropouts  are  negative,  but  are  also  small  and 
insignificantly  different  from  zero  (as  with  the  partial  completers).  As 
shown  in  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  V.l/  tjie  average  effect  for  all 
enrollees  is  still  quite  large/  especially  if  the  statistically  insigni- 
ficant effects  for  noncompleters  are  set  equal  to  0,  as  in  the  final 
column  (e.g.,  an  earnings  gain/  including  that  from  the  military/  of  $8.01 
per  week/  or  over  $400  per  year) ^    For  all  Coji^smen/  the  most  precise 
estimate  of  overall  earnings  gains  attributable  to  Job  Corps  (including 
military  earnings)  from  our  san^le  (i.e./  without  assuming  zero  effects 
for  noncompleters)  is  $3.30  during  the  week  before  the  follow-up  survey. 


—  The  benefit-cost  analysis  uses  our  best  point  estimate/  which 
includes  the  insignificant  effects  for  noncompleters  and  yields  an 
estimate  of  annual  earnings  gain  of  $171.60  for  Corpsmen  (i.e^/  $3.30  times 
52).    A  prior  decision  was  made  to  use  only  the  best  point  estimates  for 
the  benefit-cost  analysis  in  order  not  to  appear  to  be  arbitrarily  (or 
--lectively)  excluding  results.    Because  estimates  for  a  wide  variety  of 
benefits  and  costs  are  included/  statistically  insignificant  estimates 
o"  effects  near  zero  should  tend  to  cancel  out. 
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This  average  weekly  earnings  gain  for  all  male  anrollees  is  just  over  $171 

at  an  annual  rate,  and  is  based  on  reweighting  the  observations  to  correct 

for  the  fact  that  our  sample  overrepresents  completers.     (Again  note  that 

our  sample  of  Corpsmembers  contained  49  percent  proi^ram  completers,  40 

percent  partial  completers,  and  11  percent  ecirly  dropouts,  as  compared  to  30, 

30,  and  40  percent,  respectively,  for  Job  Corps  as  a  whole  in  fiscal  year  1977.)- 

As  discussed  earlier  (see  Section  rV.B.3),  the  differences  in 
estimates  that  we  observe  among  contpletion  categories  seem  to  be  attri- 
butable to  separate  treatment  effects  and  not  to  differences  in  the 
underlying  characteristics  of  youths  who.  select  into  the  different  complex 
tion  statuses.    We  obtain  similar  results  to  those  presented  in  this 
chapter  even  when  we  control  (i.e.,  adjust)  for  several  potential  differences 


-'^As  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  30  percent  of  all  Corpsmembers  were 
program  completers,  30  percent  were  partial  completers,  and  40  percent  were 
early  dropouts  in  fiscal  year  1977.    However/  our  sarjpling  approach  over^ 
represented  completers  (49  percent  full  completers,  40  percent  partial 
completers,  and  II  percent  early  dropouts).    Therefore,  to  obtain  estimates 
that  are  representative  of  all  Corpsmembers,  we  have  to  rweight  the 
estimates  by  completion  category  as  follows: 

Average  for  All  Enrollees    =    0.30  (Average  for  Program  Completers) 

+  0.30  (Average  for  Partial  Completers) 
-h  0.40  (Average  for  Early  Dropouts). 

Chapter  IV  presents  additional  details  on  the  need  and  justification  for 
this  reweighting  of  observations.    In  addition,  note  f'hat  the  relationship 
between  the  unweighted  average  for  our  sanple  and  the  separate  estimates  by 
completion  categories  is  as  follows: 

Unweighted  Average  for  Sample    =    0.49  (Average  for  Program  Completers) 

-h  0.40  (Average  for  Partial  Completers) 
-h  0.11  (Average  for  Early  Dropouts) « 

which  clearly  shows  how  the  unweighted  average  overrepresents  Corpsmembers 
who  are  completers*    Because  the  estimated  impacts  of  Job  Corps  are  usually 
larger  for  coinpleters,  the  effect  of  the  reweighting  to  obtain  representative 
enrollee  estimates  lowers  the  estimates  compared  to  the  unweighted  sample  mean. 
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among  Corpsmcmbers  (including  factors  such  as  pre-^enrollment  values  of  the 
dependent  variables,  age,  race-ethnicity,  education,  training,  previous 
work  history,  health,  etc*)*    In  Chapter  VIZ  we  show  how  cotiKpleters  seem 
to  include  both  youths  with  high  abilities  and  those  with  low  labor-market 
opportunities  (lower  opportunity  costs  to  staying  in  the  program) ,  which 
will  result  in  opposite  biases  when  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  ijx^acts 
attributable  to  program  completion,  as  opposed  to  impacts  attributable  to 
underlying  differences  among  completers  (upward  bias  from  youths  with 
high  innate  abilities,  and  downward  bias  from  youths  with  low  labor-market 
potential)*    Our  best  estimate  with  the  current  follow-up  data  (see 
Technical  Report  C  for  more  details)  is  that  the  biases  are  largely 
offsetting  after  controlling  for  pre-enrollment  differences  (which  we  do 
throughout  this  chapter) ,  so  that  the  impacts  we  estimate  for  program 
completers  can  be  attributed  to  completion* 

With  our  first  follow-up  sample,  there  is  some  potential  for 
additional  biases,  and,  once  again,  the  effects  will  work  in  opposite 
directions*    Even  though  we  obtain  similar  estimates  of  effects  by 
completion  status  after  controlling  for  all  t^pes  of  variables,  the 
estimated  impacts  for  completers  may  be  biased  upwards  because  nearly 
one-half  of  the  baseline  sample  of  Corpsmembers  were  still  in  the  program 
at  the  cut-off  date  for  the  first  follow-up  survey*    Therefore,  the  first 
follow-up  sample  of  completers  probably  has  too  many  youths  who  have  high 
innate  abilities  and,  hence,  complete  the  Job  Corps  program  quickly  (as 
opposed  to  youths  who  move  through  the  program  more  slowly  and,  hence. 
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are  more  likely  to  still  be  in  Job  Corps  at  the  cut-off  date)  *  Similarly, 
the  first  follow-up  sample  may  have  too  few  completers  from  the  youngest 
age  cohort  because  younger  Corpsmembers  will  have  entered  the  program  a 
shorter  time  ago/  on  average/  than  older  Corpsmembers*    In  contrast/ 
there  may  be  some  downward  bias  for  completers  because  they  will  have  been 
out  of  Job  Corps  a  shorter  time  than  nonccmpleters  on  average  and,  hence, 
are  closer  to  the  time  frame  when  employment  and  earnings  are  low  from 
just  re*-entering  the  labor  market*    This  downward  bias  for  completers  is 
likely  to  be  especially  strong  when  d*ta  are  averaged  over  the  entire 
postprogram  time  period/  because  th^"  postpro^ram  period  for  completers  will 
contain  disproportionately  fev;er  months  beyond  the  initial  transition 
period  than  the  postprogram  period  for  noncompleters  *    More  precise 
estimates  of  completion  effects  can  be  estimated  with  data  from  the  next 
follow-^up  survey  because  (l)  almost  all  of  the  baseline  Corpsmember  sample 
will  be  out  of  the  program  and  will  be  able  to  be  interviewed/  and  (2)  the 
postprogram  observation  period  will  be  much  longer  than  for  the  first 
follow-up  survey  on  average  (the  expected  average  is  approximately  fifteen 
months — over  twice  as  long) * 

The  labor-market  and  related  effects  for  females  without  children 
(85  percent  of  the  Corpswomen  who  had  been  out  of  the  program  for  an 
average  of  seven  months)  are  similar  to  those  for  males  in  the  week  prior 
to  the  first  follow-up  interview  (see  Table  V*2)  *    For  Corpswomen  who 
completed  the  full  program  the  estimated  labor-market  impacts  axe  similar 
to  those  for  male  Corpsmembers — of  a  similarly  large  magnitude  and  high 
statistical  significance*    The  estimated  impacts  are  slightly  larger  for 
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labor-force  participation  and  slightly  smaller  for  most  other  variables. 
For  noncotnpleters^  as  compared  to  males^  the  impacts  for  females  without 
children  tended  to  be  approximately  the  seuae  for  partial  completers  and 
slightly  larger  for  early  dropouts.    However,  these  patterr";  between 
females  and  males  are  not  always  clear  (partly  because  the  estimates  for 
partial  cocopleters  and  early  dropouts  have  large  standard  errors  for  both 
females  and  males)  • 

The  average  reweighted  effects  for  all  enrollees  tended  to  be 
larger  for  childless  females  than  for  males^  particularly  for  earnings  and 
hours  worked.    The  larger  estimated  impacts  for  the  average  (reweighted) 
for  all  female  enrollees  (as  compared  to  males)  is  due  primarily  to  more 
positive  effects  for  early  dropouts.    For  all  female  enrollees  without 
children^  we  observe  an  average  gain  in  weekly  earnings  of  $8.52  (approx- 
imately $443  on  an  annual  basis)  if  all  categories  of  completion  are 
averaged  in^  and  $7.01  (approximately  $365  on  an  annual  basis)  if  the 
insignificant  effects  for  noncompleters  are  set  equal  to  0.  '^is 
compares  to  $3.?0  and  $8.01^  respectively^  for  males* 

There  were  very  few  Corpswomen  in  the  sample  with  children.  Only 
100  Corpswomen  (accounting  for  less  tl^n  5  percent  of  the  entire  Corpsmember 
sample)  had  children  of  their  own  (including  stepchildren  and  foster  children) 
living  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  first  follow-up  interview  (on  average^ 
seven  months  after  leaving  Job  Corps).    The  impacts  for  Corpswomen  with  children 
(presented  in  Table  V.3)  appear  to  be  very  small^  and  the  estimates         not  very 
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precise*    All  iropacts  for  females  with  children  are  not  only  close  to  0  in 
magnitude,  but  are  also  statistically  insignificant*-^ 

Two  anomalous  effects  show  up  in  the  eatimates  for  lal>or-market 
ar^d  related  impacts  in  the  week  prior  to  the  first  follow-up  interview* 
First,  the  effects  on  activity  rates  (work,  military,  training,  school) 
tend  to  show  reductions  for  female  Corpsmembers *    These  estimated  reductions 
in  overall  activity  for  females  are  baisically  small  and  statistically 
insignificant,  however,  and  occur  primarily  because  of  reductions  in  high 
sdiool  attendance  for  former  Corpsmembers*    These  reductions  in  high 
school  attendance  are,  in  turn^  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  timing  of 
terminations  from  Job  Corps  within  our  sample  (late  summer  and  early  fall) 
and  to  the  GEDs  Corpsmembers  earned  while  they  were  in  the  program  (see 
Section  V*C,  below)* 

Second,  the  findings  for  w<ige  rates  among  male  Corpsmembers  are 
somewhat  more  puzzling.    Our  estimates  suggest  that  Corpsmen  tended  to 
earn  slightly  less  per  hour  than  they  would  have  earned  had  they  not 
e:trolXed  in  Job  Corps*    In  contraLSt,  we  find  that  Corpswomen  without 
children  received  slirjhtly  higher  wages*    However,  the  negative  wage  im- 
pacts for  males  are  statistically  insignificant  (i*e*/  they  easily  could 
be  0  or  above);  hence,  it  is  not  clear  what  to  make  of  them.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  positive  wage  in^acts  for  females  are  statistically 


-^Because  of  the  small  number  of  observations  for  females  with 
chi3.dren  and  the  generally  small  magnitude  and  insignificance  of  estimates 
of  Job  Corps  impacts  for  them,  we  will  not  discuss  their  results  further 
in  the  text.    However,  we  continue  to  present  tabulations  of  findings  for 
all  groups. 
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significant  (i*e*,  they  are  likely  to  be  greater  than  0)*    A  zero  wage 
rate  effect/  as  observed  for  Corpsmen*  could  occur  even  with  increased 
employability  if  that  ^ployability  manifests  itself  only  through  hours  of 
work  and  earnings/  and  not  through  wage  rates~perhaps  because  of  (1)  an 
excessive  supply  of  youth  labor  combined  with  a  minimim  wage  law/  or  (2) 
some  youths  trading  off  additional,  hours  (and  earnings)  for  slightly  lower 
wage  rates* 

2»    Impacts  for  the  Initial  Months  after  Leaving  Job  Corps 

Estimates  for  the  average  Job  Corps  effects  on  employment  and 
earnings  over  the  entire  postprogram  period  (from  the  tiJne  of  termination 
to  the  first  follow-up  interview*-an  average  of  six  full  months—^)  pro- 
vide a  decidedly  different  picture*    When  Corpsmembers *  work  histories 
for  the  entire  pos^rogram  observation  period  are  averaged/  they  show 
much  more  negative  impacts*    As  summarized  iil  Table  V*4/  there  were 
small  increases  in  labor-force  participation  (looking  for  work  or 
employed)/  employment/  hours  worked/  weeks  worked/  and  earnings  for  males 
who  con^leted  the  program*    However/  Corpsmen  who  did  not  complete  tho 
program  generally  showed  decreases  in  eadi  of  these  measures  of  labor* 
market  activity*    The  effects  for  both  ccinpleters  and  noncompleters  are 
significant  at  approximately  the  95  percent  level  of  statistical  confi- 
dence/ except  for  those  associated  with  earnings*    Taken  together/  the 
effects  for  Corpsmen  who  completed  the  program  and  those  who  did  not 
yield  an  estimated  impact  on  employment  and  earnings  for  the  average 


^  Although  the  postprogram  period  covers  an  average  of  seven  months  / 


the  beginning  and  end  months  with  partial  data  are  excl^tded  from  this 
analysis  * 


1/ 
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ESTIMATES  OF  EHPLOVHEHT  AND  It££JlI£D  EFFECTS  FOR  CIVILIAMS 
AVERAC20  OVER  THE  ENTIRE  FOLL0tf*0P  PEMOD^ 


Unweighted 

Unweighted 

Averege 

Averege 

Averege 

Averege 

S«npl« 

Aver^ige 

Job  Corp* 

Job  corps 

Job  Cocpe 

JOb  corps 

Me«n  For 

Job  Corps 

Effect  For 

Effect  For 

Effect  For 

Effect  For 

CorpKunibtr* 

Effect  For 

Progrjun 

PartUl 

Early 

All 

At  Fo11ov*Ud 

Comolflters 

completers 

Dropouts 

Enrol lees 

X,  HAIES 

Percent  of  ticnv  lookiti? 

for  vorX  or  ^mplo^^ds/ 

0,dl9 

0,050 

0,077 

0*035 

-o*oi; 

0,029 

P«rceat  ci  ti&ci  en^loy^d 

0*4d7 

-0,024 

0,053 

-0,094 

-0,Odl 

-0*045 

'EMiin^  p«r  w«K 

S63,30 

^j*34 

12*7d 

-16.10 

-22,37 

-9,94 

Hours  P*^  w«ftlc 

Id,  86 

-1,17 

1,52 

4 

-3,43 

-3,90 

-2,13 

W«eki  vork^  W  six  months 

12,fi9 

*0,62 

1,37 

-2,44 

-2,11 

-1,17 

FSHALES  WITHOUT  CflXLaSEH 

Percent  of  tifl«  loo)cin2 

for  worX  or  «s^loye<=/ 

0,729 

0,174 

0*209 

0*157 

0,104 

0,150 

Percent  of  tLu  «iirplcy«d 

0,35$ 

-0,007 

0,016 

-0,049 

0,012 

-0*005 

EaiT4n9f  P€r  «M}c 

537,29 

6,00 

14,75 

-2,31 

10,04 

7,75 

Hoiu;«  p«r  w««k 

12,76 

0*24 

0,78 

-i,03 

2,42 

0,69 

9,33 

?0*ld 

0,4$ 

-1,27 

0,31 

-0,11 

C,     FI3WIJ3S  WITH  CJlItDEEH 

Percent  of  tijne  looking 

for  vork  or  ei^loycd^^ 

H,C, 

»*C, 

»,C, 

»,C, 

K,C, 

»,c. 

Percent  of  time  «fl^loyea 

0,213 

-0,037 

0,064 

-0,099 

^0,214 

-0,100 

Ejtmings  por  w«eK 

$20*92 

-4,78 

4,$0 

-9,02 

*:i4,$9 

-11,49 

Hours 

'  7,70 

-1,52 

3,21 

-4,11 

-11,43 

-4*84 

weeXj  vorked  w  sijc  montfaa 

5,54 

-0,96 

1,66 

-2,5fi 

-5,93 

"2,61 

~  The  #e-tiiutee  o'  Job  Corpu  effects  ere  Adjusted  for  p re-enrol liaent  differences  in  the  verlehlee 
between  the  Job  Corps        comparison  sestples.  except  wihere  noted  <fer  nore  deteile  see  gcct^ioa  IV, 3)^ 

^Appropriate  beselin*  nieesuree  vere  not  eveileble  for  these  variables^  end  the  est^jnates  ^« 
from  regressions  of  "Lookin?  for  Work  or  Eiiployed'*  on  several  sample  characteristics, 

tl,C,    *  Not  calculated 
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enrollee  that  is  negative  and  statistically  insignificant  for  the  first 
few  months  after  leaving  job  Corps,  while  the  effect  on  labor-force 
participation  is  positive  and  significant* 

The  eETpioyment  and  earnings  impacts  for  childless  females  are 
more  positive  but  less  significant  (statistically)*    O^e  impacts  for 
Corpswcmen  who  cotnpleted  the  program  are  positive,  on  average,  but  are 
small  and,  except  for  labor-force  participation  and  earnings,  insignifi- 
cantly different  from  0  for  the  first  six  months  after  leaving  job  Corps* 
However,  for  females,  the  effects  for  early  dropouts  are  similar  to 
those  for  completers  (however,  they  are  less  significant  in  terms  of 
statistical  confidence)  *    ^e  estimated  impacts  for  partial  completers 
are  negative,  but  are  also  insignificantly  different  from  zero*  For 
dorpswomen  we  found  positive  but  small  and  statistically  insignificant 
impacts  overedl  for  the  first  few  months  after  they  left  the  pirogram* 

At  first  glance,  the  findings  for  the  first  six  months  after 
leaving  job  Corps  may  seem  puz^sling  or  even  contradictory  when  contrasted 
to  estimates  for  the  week  before  the  interview*^    However,  as  shown 
graphically  in  Figures  V*l  to  V*6,  the  findings  are  quite  consistent* 
When  Corpsmanbers  left  the  program,  they  initially  experienced  a  period 
of  uneo^loyment  as  they  re-^entered  the  regular  labor  market;  not  until 
after  a  few  months  did  the  positive  impacts  of  job  Corps  begin  to  show 
through.    Rather  than  a  diminishing  cf  the  effects  over  time,  as  had  been 
previously  suggested  (see  Harris,  A  Survey  of  Ex*COrpsmen) ,  we  found  a 


—  A  minor  factor  that  may  contribute  to  the  observed  differences 
is  tl]tat,  while  jobs  for  the  monthly  data  must  have  lasted  at  least  two 
weeks  to  have  been  recorded  in  the  interview,  all  current  jobs  were  recorded* 
Consequently,  the  most  recent  week's  data,  whether  from  the  baseline  survey 
questions  or  from  the  time-line  information,  contains  transitory  jobs  that 
are  missed  for  earlier  periods* 
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quite  remarkable  increase  in  impacts  for  the  short-term  period*  Only 
after  about  six  months  from  the  point  of  termination  did  the  positive  impacts 
of  Job  Corps  begin  to  predominate*    The  labor-force  participation  rates  were 
initially  higher  for  Corpsmembers/  but  it  took  a  few  months  for  them  to 


find  jobs  and  for  the  positive  impacts  on  employment  and  earnings  to  be 
observable* 


first  negative  and  then  positive  impacts  in  the  short-^nm?    There  seem  to 
be  two  plausible  (and  reinforcing)  explanations.    First/  as  suggested  by 
Corpsmembers  {sea  Chapter  VIl) ,  there  was  probably  a  need  for  more  and 
better  placement  and  related  services  in  the  postprogram  period  (Corps-^ 
members*  perceptions  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  their  short'-term  work 
histories  after  leaving  job  Corps)*    Second/  the  main  postprogram  Impacts 
on  empXoyment  and  earnings  were  for  program  completers  who  finished  a 
training  progran  and  received  GEDs  (see  Section  &) /  and/  because  these 
youths  had  been  out  of  the  labor  market  for  up  to  two  years /  it  may  have 
taken  them  a  few  months  to  catch  up  to  youtlts  in  the  comparison  group  who 
had  been  in  the  labor  force  more  regularly^ 


their  'jausality,  the  youths  need  to  be  observed  over  a  longer  time  period* 
Tlie  number  of  observations  in  our  current  sanple  becomes  too  small  to  use 
after  the  eighth  month/  because  only  a  very  few  of  the  Corpsmembers  had  been 
out  that  long-^^less  than  20  percent  of  the  sample.    In  addition/  it  appears 
that  the  main  impacts  of  Job  Corps  were  just  starting  to  become  apparent 
toward  the  end  of  the  follow-up  time  period  for  the  currait  study.  Additional 
follow-up  data  will  permit  us  to  learn  more  about  the  positive  impacts  of 
Job  Corps  on  the  en^loyment  and  earnings  of  participants  and  about  the  timing 
(further  growth  or  decay)  of  these  effects* 


An  important  question  to  ask  is,  what  causes  this  time  pattern  of 


In  order  to  be  more  certain  about  postprogram  time  patterns  and 
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3.  Impacts  on  Bftployment  and  Earnings  During  the  Prc>?ram 

Of  course,  while  Corpsmembers  are  in  the  program,  they  forego  some 
amount  of  employment  and  earnings  in  the  regular  labor  market  (see  Chapter 
VI)*    The  earnings  foregone  by  the  average  participant  amounted  to  $29*74 
per  week  (the  per*participant  basis  is  appropriate  for  in*-program  impacts)* 
As  discussed  further  in  the  benef it-^cost  analysis,  however.  Job  Corps 
participants  produced  output  worth  an  average  of  approximately  $29.59  per 
week  to  society  as  part  of  their  training  in  work  projects  and  work*experience 
programs. 

4.  Differences  in  Impacts  Among  Corpsnt^nbsrs  and  Centers 

Tables  V* 5  and  V. 6  present  the  findings  from  regressions  of  pre-  to 
pos^rogram  changes  in  earnings  and  employment  on  factors  representing 
characteristics  of  Corpsmembers  and  features  of  centers.    The  subgroup  averages 
shown  within  each  factor  are  adjusted  via  regression  to  net  out  the  independent 
effects  of  all  the  other  variables  in  the  table.    No  differenpes  in  the 
labor-^market  impacts  of  the  Job  Corps  program  resulted  from  the  alternative 
features  of  centers  that  we  have  been  able  to  measure  thus  far  in  our 
evaluation.    Neither  center  administration,  operator,  size,  location,  nor 
coed  status  had  any  significant  effects  on  the  pre*  to  postprogram  changes 
in  employment  or  earnings  for  either  males  or  females. 

In  contrast,  the  characteristics  of  Corpsmembers  did  seem  to 
affect  the  impacts  of  the  program  on  their  employment  and  earnings. 
Caution  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  these  differences  in  Job 
Corps  impacts  among  Corpsmembers,  however,  because  the  causality  of  the 
differences  is  largely  unknown.    For  example,  the  larger  beneficial  impacts 

^^This  value  of  program  output  estimate  represents  an  alternative 
supplier's  price  and  may  be  sligntly  in  excess  of  the  demand  value.  It 
includes  only  a  small  amount  of  output  consumed  by  Corpsmembers  and  the  value 
of  only  a  few  materials  and  supplies  provided  by  Job  Corps.    For  more  details, 
se*  ChaptajT  VI  and  especially  Technical  Reports  D  and  E* 
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TMUt  V.S 

miHAiTS  OP  oirmiiicis  ih  labor  Kutitrr  EFrscts 

AMDHC  COJtPSKKKBtRS:  HU£S 


W*#K  Ptlor  to  foU^ 
Up  Iat«£>ri«ir 


tMtQ  Pr%*DuoXI«*At  and 
tTMk  Prior  to  rollot#- 

(OvwrAil  Ctung^T  31*31) 


(Ceotiolligg  toe  All  OthT  f^ctocil 


iUck  in  m  890}^ 
Hhito  t«>  ■  350} 
litpaoic  (n  -  155) 
MMicAU  XndJl«n  (o  -  61) 

Ag«  «t  tAXttlMtiOO 

1*^17  (n  •  514) 
ia-33  (n  •  943} 

(r-v«itM} 

Oigb  icbool  diplow  at 
«otoll««nt 

NO  (n  «  1|395} 

(r-v«iQo) 


•  U9 
,175 
.353 
-.033 
(4. US) 


*087 

a7o 

(«.574}»»» 


.143 
.133 
(0*043} 


36*08 
U.d4 
37.61 
13.17 
(4*539}" 


33.95 
35*91 
(6.974) 


30.83 
35.13 
CO. 338} 


Adttinistr»tion 

COC  in  *  638) 
CoQtri^t  (a  *  81$} 
(T-VftitM} 


Op«ffmtor 

PubUc  in  -  894) 
Privmto  Cn  «  563) 

(P-Vftiu«) 

SMdX  (n  -  760} 
M*diuB  (n  «  135) 
tArg«  (n  «  571} 

Loc«tioa 

City  (a  •  103} 
rioncity  (tt  «  1|354) 
(r-vmlua} 

Co«d  Status 

Co*d  (n  «  683) 
Hdn«e#d  (a  ^  774} 
<f'^mlu^>  


.107 
.167 
(0*543) 


.159 

.m 

(1.172) 


.169 
.169 
.097 
(0.733} 


.154 
.148 
(0.031) 


.150 
.133 


35.31 
36. 2E 
(0.844} 


33.63 
39.11 
(0.368) 


36.80 
36.84 
34.69 
(0.608} 


30.  90 
31.34 
(0.001} 


31.97 
30*76 


Tot4l  nuirixr  of  obHrv«tloTt«  tor  ^ttpioyetnt  ■  Ii456r  for  ««mlnqt  •  Ii33d. 

^ttM  tupU  ar«  for  ch«  ^mploynrnt  r«tult«.    Thftrv  ar«  fvvtr 

otoi«rvationt  for  th«  Mfningt  r^tultj  du«  to  Aistinf  dito,  *^  th«  tjut^l^ 
t<^x  ^ub^roups  ar«  pcoportloruktoly  SMlI^r. 

«««Tb«  «dj\»t«d  OMAS  tor  th«t«  tub^xoupt  dit%  ^l9nifl<antly  dlff«r«nt 
fro«  tlM  ovmr&II  win  «t  th#  99  ptrc«nt  I«v«I  of  ttititticaX  oon£ld«nc«. 
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TABLE  V.  6 

ESTIMATES  OP  OIFFCREfCES  III  lABOft  MARftET  EFFSCIS  AHOHG 
CORPSHQiBESS  AMD  CCITCRS:     ETHAIXS  HTTHOVr  CHI&OREK 


Subgroup 


Wi«k  Prior  to  Polloi^ 
Op  Iat«r>ri«w 


C^mingfl :    Chang  m 

WMk  Prior  tg  Follov* 
Op  Inc«rvi«w 
(Overall  Change;  20.55) 


( Contro ll4gg_ Cor  All  Oth^r  Factors) 


Corp»n«wbar 
KAca-**thnicicy 


Blank  ici  ^  301)^ 
Hhica  (n  105) 
Hispanic  (n  »  Q5) 
Anarlcan.  Indl^ 
{F-*valUtt) 

A<?a  at  c«nni/)ACion 

lS-17  (n  -133) 
ie-22  {n-375) 
tr-*valutt} 

High  school  dlPlona 
&c  ^nrollnant; 

Mo  in  •  355) 
V«  (n  -  153) 
(r"*valu«) 


171 


.07Q 

.111 
-.107 
(l.5Ql> 


.109 
.091 
(0.093) 


.053 

.197 
(S.447l^ 


19.90 
2Q.4S 
14.91 
10. 2Q 
(0.794) 


10.40 
24.20 
(3.579)^ 


IS.  75 
29.  OS 
(3.12Q>' 


Center 
Operator 


Ptiblic  (n  *  105) 
Private  (n  •  403) 
fr-'VAlua) 


.ISO 
.079 
(I.S34) 


2S.dl 
18.89 
(1.036) 


Sixa 

5mall  fn  w  45) 
Hedlua  (n  *  333) 
Large  (n  *  130) 
(F-v^lua) 

Location 

City  (n  «  tS4) 
Honclty  (n  -  344) 
(F-valu») 


.139 
.090 
.07S 
(0.1771 


.114 
.087 
(0.202) 


22.02 

2i.se 

17.  3S 
(0.152) 


25.  3S 
18.25 
(0.912) 


Co«d  Status 

Coad  (n  •  354) 
tfoncoad  (n  -  154) 
( P " valua )  


.111 
.061 

JojiilL 


21.  so 
13.39 


Total  numbar  of  obsorvatiAjns  Ccr  employnant  -  508i  for  aamings  -  472. 

^^Tha  a£Jttpla  sizas  are  Cor  the  aaploymant  results.    Thace  ara  Cawar 
obsarvacions  for  tha  aamings  results  d^a  to  missing  data#  so  tha  sampla  sises 
Cor  subgroups  are  proP^rtlon^taly  smtllar. 

*The  ^?u$t«d  staans  for  thesa  subgroups  ara  significantly  dlffarant  frosa 
^.a  overall  maan  at  tha  90  ^rcant  level  of  statistical  conCidenca. 


***Tha  adjusted  means  for  these  subgroups  ara  significantly  dlffarent 
froct  the  overall  :Dean  at  tihe  99  percent  level  of  statistical  confldanca. 
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for  Hispanics  are  partly  determined  by  their  higher  program  completion 
rates;  at  the  same  time,  better  postprogram  experience  for  a  group 
undoubtedly  causes  longer  participation  and  more  completions* 

Among  male  Corpsmembers  (see  Table  v. 5),  both  race-ethnicity  and 
age  at  termination  influenced  their  labor-market  experience*    Hispanics  and 
whites  tended  to  have  much  larger  gains  in  employment  and  earnings  than  did 
either  blacks  or  American  ^Indians.    In  addition,  those  who  were  at  least 
18  years  of  age  when  they  terminated  from  the  program  tended  to  receive 
greater  benefits  in  terms  of  employment  and  earnings. 

For  females  without  children  (see  Table  v*6),  those  who  already 
had  ^  high  school  diploma  received  more  benefits/  as  measured  by  employment 
and  earnings,    in  addition,  Corpswomen  who  were  at  least  18  years  of  age 
when  they  left  Job  Corps  tended  to  have  higher  earnings*    While  race- 
ethnicity  differences  appear,  the  subgroup  differences  for  this  factor 
are  hot  significantly  different  from  the  overall  means  for  either 
employment  or  earnings* 

5.    Potential  for  Future  Gains  in  Qnployment  and  Earnings 

The  time  paths  of  impacts  in  Figures  v»l  through  v*6  show  a  great 
deal  of  potential  for  future  gains  in  employment  and  earnings  among 
Corpsmembers.    Other  evidence  for  larger  future  gains,  in  addition  to 
improvements  in  current  earnings  and  employment  rates,  are  shown  by  the 
higher  incidence  of  union  jobs  among  current  employment  (see  tables  v.l 
to  v*3) ,  as  well  as  by  the  Job  Corps*  impact  on  high  school  diplomas  or 
their  equivalent  (see  Table  v*7)*    The  potential  for  gains  in  future 
earnings  is  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  following  section,  '^Impacts 
on  Investments  in  Human  Capital*" 
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IWtE  V*7 

csTiHKfis  or  moaaxcH  w  wjkins  mtcrs  dc  heck  puch  to  mrmiofX^ 


omi^btod 

trntMigivtod 

AV#rt9i 

swipl* 

job  Corpi 

Job  Cotp* 

Job  Corps 

Job  Coipt 

HMO  for 

Job  CoEpc 

Effect  't>r 

Effect  for 

Ef f «ot  For 

Effect  For 

Cf fiCt  For 

kll 

VtriabU 

At  POllOI«TOt» 

SUpli 

CO«^tari 

CO(nplit«ri 

Drot>outs 

Cnrollioi 

X*  MAZ£5 

Hi  ichool^ 

0,108 

•^O^OIS 

'0*030 

*0,01S 

0*004 

'0*009 

*  m^b  school 

0^036 

-^^033 

^*046 

'0*036 

0*001 

'0*031 

i  COllo^o 

0*036 

0*0X3 

0*032 

'0*003 

'0*007 

0*006 

0,011 

0*003 

*0.OO4 

0*010 

0.003 

0*003 

*  Oth«r 

0^035 

0*003 

'0*001 

0*004 

0*007 

0*004 

Hi^h  ichool  diploM  or  CEO 

0.19S 

C.Otl 

0*149 

0.02S 

0*010 

0*0S6 

In  trilAinq  pTtm%w^ 

0.044 

0*030 

0*035 

0*013 

0.039 

0*033 

B,  rsHUxs  wnifooT  children 

In  icbool^ 

oa4s 

*0*081 

'0*067 

*0*U6 

'0*018 

^*063 

*  Hi^  ichool 

0^016 

*oao3 

'0*107 

'0*103 

-^*065 

'0*089 

*  Collo?* 

0^064 

0*038 

0*067 

0*0001 

0*016 

0*037 

♦  Vocationai^ 

0^033 

•0*001 

-0*002 

0*003 

-^*oor* 

*0,001 

«  Othvr 

0^033 

'0*017 

'0.025 

^*018 

0*034 

0*001 

Hl^h  school  diplovA  or  G£D 

0^410 

0*09« 

0*173 

0*003 

0*010 

0*057 

In  tfftlning_.eT^3««^ 

0.032 

«0.008 

*0*010 

'0.030 

0*030 

0*003 

C,    PDtttXS  wm  CHIiriRC!4^ 

tn  school^ 

0^053 

-^*061 

-0.044 

'0*133 

0.043 

-*0*070 

Hi^h  school  diplom  or  CEO 

0.2S0 

0*043 

0*034 

0*043 

0*081 

0*0S6 

In  trminiJiq  pro<?»s^ 

0.053 

0.013 

0.004 

'0.016 

0.141 

0*0S3 

^7h%  MtlBiAtit  of  job  Cocps  iffects        Adjusted  for  pre^nroUment  difftrincH  In  tb*  vaxiablos 
between  the  Job  COrpi  end  eonperiion  ieaplei*  excipt  wheri  not^d  (for  cnori  deteili  sii  Section  W.3). 

^A|»propri«ti  be^ilint  meesuris  were  not  iveilabli  for  thise  verieblei,  end  thi  eitivetii  eri 
slaple  Job  Corps  minus  coop/./if  ^-^roup  tseens  at  poitprogrui* 

^vocetionel  schools  ari  defined  to  includi  technicil.  buiiness.  and  secritarlal  ichools* 

^ peeales  with  childrin  attend  school  very  rarily  in  a  oni-wiik  period*    Consequintly*  thi  detailed 
rifuXts  for  this  group  art  not  very  meaningful  and  trs  not  included  heri* 
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B*     IMPACTS  ON  IKVESTMENTS  IH  HUMAN  CAPITAL 

For  the  most  part,  the  impacts  on  investments  in  human  capital 
are  quite  positive*    Therefore,  there  appears  to  be  great  potential  for 
future  gains  in  earnings*    Hie  only  possible  negative  finding  is  for 
high  school  education-*fewer  former  Corpsmeoibers  than  youths  in  the 
comparison  group  were  enrolled  in  high  school  during  the  postprogram 
period*    However,  this  high  school  effect  con  be  attributed,  in  part, 
to  both  the  receipt  of  GEDs  while  in  job  Corps  and  the  fixed  entry  dates 
for  high  school,  which  effectively  excluded  Corpsmembers  who  left  Job 
Corps  during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall*    Corpsmembers  were  more  likely 
to  he  in  college  and  working  toward  advanced  degrees*    For  other  types 
of  investments  in  human  capit£Ll,  the  impacts  of  job  Cdrps  are  uniformly 
positive*    On  average,  Corpsmembers  (1)  were  more  likely  to  be  in  a 
training  or  work-experience  program,  (2)  had  higher  job  mobility,  (3) 
had  improved  health,  and  (4)  were  more  likely  to  be  in  the  military* 

1*    Education  and  Training 

One  effect  of  job  Corps  is  to  reduce  participation  in  high  school 
education  programs*    This  is  shown  in  Ttedile  V*7  for  the  week  prior  to  the 
follow**up  interview,  and  in  Table  V*8  for  the  entire  postprogram  period* 
This  effect  Is  most  pronounced  for  childless  females,  who  have  a  reduced 
probability  of  attending  high  school  (approximately  8  percentage  points), 
and  is  statistically  significant  for  both  the  week  prior  to  the  survey 
and  when  averaged  over  the  entire  first  follow-up  period*    This  reduction, 
together  with  the  so^iietimes  negative  (but  small  and  statistically  insignificant) 
effects  on  vocational  schools  and  the  "other**  category  of  school  (e*g*, 
adult  education) ,  results  in  an  overall  reduction  in  school  attendance 
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ZSmWrtS  C(t  EDOCAtlOH  WIO  THAINIHC  EITECIS  OVER  THE  DtTIRE  FOUOW^UP  PERIOD^' 


t]tM*i9ht«d 

Av«ra9« 

Av«r«g« 

Av«r«9« 

S««pl« 

Av«raq# 

Jbb  Corp* 

Job  corps 

Jdb  cozps 

Job  cocps 

H«4n  For 

Job  Corpj 

Ut^ct  For 

Effect  For 

£f£«ct  For' 

Effect  For 

Corpi»^b<rj 

Cf£«ot  Tor 

Progrwn 

FvrUttl 

Curly 

AU 

At  FOllo%f-UP 

SmPlft 

Coetp  liters 

CoQ&l#t#rs 

OroPouts 

Enrol  1ms 

^    A.  MALES 

In  school 

0.099 

-0.022 

-0.025 

-0  .021 

-0.090 

-0.050 

•  High  school 

0.058 

-0,036 

^0.029 

^^0.024 

-0.014 

-0.032 

0.017 

0.010 

0.021 

0,0005 

-0.0005 

0.006 

0.016 

0.007 

0.006 

0.009 

0.003 

0.0C6 

•  Oth^t 

0.020 

-0,003 

-0.002 

-0.002 

-0.002 

-0.002 

0.010 

0,010 

0.017 

0.006 

-0.005 

0JCO5 

3 .    FEHXLZS  WITHOUT  CHlLOftE!* 

In  school 

0.114 

-0  .063 

-0.03X 

-C.0Q5 

-0.051 

-0.061 

•  High  school 

0.042 

-0.074 

-0.07R 

-0.075 

-0.049 

-0.066 

•  ColI«g« 

0.050 

0.030 

0.050 

0.003 

o.oxa 

0.023 

•  Vocation^^ 

0.027 

-0.003 

0.006 

-0.013 

-0.015 

-O.OOQ 

0.033 

•0.020 

-0.022 

-O.OIQ 

-0.014 

-O.CIQ 

In  training  pro^rjun 

0.023 

-0.002 

0.004 

-0.011 

-0.001 

-0.003 

C.    FZHALES  ttlTH  CHILDREN 

In  school 

0.0<>6 

-0.046 

-0.017 

-0.095 

0.0X1 

-0,029 

•  High  school 

0.021 

-o.osa 

-0.069 

-0.040 

-O.C80 

-0.065 

•  CoLL«9« 

0.016 

-0.001 

0,006 

*0,004 

-0,016 

-0.006 

b/ 

•  Vocational'* 

0.004 

-0.023 

-0  .019 

-0.037 

-0,027 

-0.025 

•  Oth«r 

0,047 

0.021 

0.040 

-0,022 

0.097 

0.044 

In  training  pxo^am 

0,021 

-0,011 

-0.022 

0.007 

0.032 

o.ooa 

^Appropriate  b««*line  aeAAure^  w*re  not  aveil^le  for       of  the  variables  in  this  table «  and  the 
estimates  are  all  siiaple  Job  Corps  minus  cooptrison  group  9ea:u  for  the  ;>04tpro9raA  ptriod.    All  of  these 
variables  are  ciwurtd  ^  the  percent  of  tivie  participating  in  the  progran. 

^VocationaX  schools  are  defined  to  include  technical'  business*  and  secretarial  schools. 
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that  is  nearly  as  large  in  magnitude — except  that  Cdrpswomen  without 
children  also  have  a  significantly  higher  probability  of  attending 
college  (see  below) .    l^e  impacts  on  attending  high  school  for  male 
Corpsmembers  are  also  negative  and  statistically  significant.  However/ 
the  magnitude  of  these  negative  impacts  are  much  smaller  for  Cdrpsmen 
than  for  Cdrpswomen  (only  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  as  large/ 
depending  on  the  time  period  covered) . 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  impact  on  high  school  attendance 
sliould  be  considered  a  net  benefit  or  a  net  cost  to  participants.  To 
the  extent  that  former  Cdrpsmembers  are  less  likely  to  return  to  high 
school  because  they  obtain  GEDs  and  other  educational  benefits  while 
in  Job  Corps/  the  impact  on  high  school  attendance  is  a  net  benefit. 
Table  V.7  shows  large  (and  statistically  significant)  inpacts  from 
Job  Cdrps  on  the  probability  that  youths  (both  males  and  females)  had 
a  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  degree  (i.e./  either  a  regular 
diploma  or  GED).    For  program  completers/  there  is  a  15  percentage- 
point  increase  for  males  and  a  17  percentage-point  increase  for  childless 
females  in  the  probability  that  they  had  a  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent  degree. 

An  alternative  explanation  for  part  of  the  effects  on  high  school 
attendance  is  less  positive*    some  Corpsmembers  simply  may  have  left 
the  center  too  late  to  enroll  for  the  1977-78  academic  year.    Over  20 
percent  of  the  sample  did  not  terminate  from  Job  Cdrps  until  after 
Septsttber  1  (see  Technical  Report  B) . 

Neither  of  the  aibove  reasons  for  lower  high  school  attendance 
applies  to  early  dropouts  from  Job  Cdrps.    The  increase  in  high  school 
degrees  was  only  about  1  £>ercentage  point  for  both  males  and  females 
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who  wftre  early  dropouts  {statistically  insignificant),  and  they  were 
all  out  of  Job  Corps  iii  time  to  register  for  the  fall  semester.  Thi;i 
may  expliiin  why  the  reductions  in  high  school  attendance  are  much  sinaller 
and  statistically  insignificant  for  early  dropouts.     {In  fact/  there  Is  a 
very  slight  increase  for  male  Corpsmembers  in  the  week  prior  to  the 
interview.) 

A  more  encouraging  Job  Corps  effect  is  the  increase  in  college 
attendance  shown  by  program  completers  among  both  male  and  childless- 
fanale  Corpsmembers .    Although  the  size  of  this  effect  is  modest  in 
absolute  terms/  it  is  more  impressive  both  in  percentage  terms  (an  approxi 
mate  59  percent  increase  over  the  number  that  would  have  attended  colleger- 
see  Table  V,  12)  and  when  viewed  in  the  context  of  the  small  proportion  of 
sample  members  who  had  a  high  school  diploma  and  GED  and,  thus/  who  were 
nominally  eligible  for  college  (only  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  sample 
were  eligible  for  college  in  this  sense/  even  aifter  including  the  Job 
Corps  impact  on  GEDs),    Male  Corpsmembers  were  also  nore  likely  to  be 
enrolled  in  training  and  special  work-experience  prr^qrams  (statistically 
significant)  during  the  week  prior  to  the  interview.  -  (Evidence  on 
training  and  special  work-^experience  impacts  for  etll  groins  are  shown 
in  Tables  v.l  to  V.3/  as  well  ais  in  Tables  V.7  and  V.8.)    Overall/  female 
Corpsmembers  were  also  slightly  more  likely  to  be  in  a  training  or  special 
work-^experience  progreua  during  the  week  prior  to  the  interview.  Howevei*/ 
this  impact  for  Corpswomen  is  very  small  and  statistically  insignificant. 
When  averaged  over  the  entire  post3>rogram  period/  attendance  in  training 
programs  increases  for  Corpsmen  and  decreases  slightly  for  Corpswomen/ 
but  is  statistically  significant  for  neither  group. 
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2.    Othtr  HUBian  Capital  £gftctg 

impacts  of  Job  Corp«  on  other  Investments  in  huiaan  capital 
(see  table  V.9)  were  generally  positive.    Cdrpsmecibetrs  had  greater 
Bftobility,  better  healthy  and  were  more  likely  to  have  joined  the  milit2u:y* 
Dren  without  counting  the  moves  that  coincided  vith  their  leaving  centers 
and  the  program  (i.e.^  moving  from  a  center  to  a  city  other  than  the  one 
in  which  the  Corpsmember  resided  before  entering  Job  Corps) ,  Corpsmembers 
were  very  much  more  mobile  than  youths  in  the  ccoparison  sample.  Hhe 
encouraging  aspect  of  these  moves  is  that,  except  for  females  with  children, 
they  were  usually  in  response  to  job  opportunities  or,  to  a  lesser  f;xtent, 
School  or  training.    These  effects  are  significantly  different  from  zero  at 
greater  than  the  99  percent  level  of  statistical  confidence,    this  pattern 
of  effects  was  particularly  evident  for  program  coapleters*    there  was 
also  a  strong  mobility  effect  for  nonccoipleters ,  but  they  were  proportionately 
less  li)cely  to  report  that  the  effect  was  in  response  to  job  opportunities 
or  for  school  or  training. 

Former  Corpsmembers  also  tended  to  show  small  improvements  in 
health  status^  as  shown  by  reductions  in  serious  health  problems.  However^ 
this  effect  is  weak  and  not  significantly  different  from  0.    Finally,  as 
noted  earlier,  Job  Corps  increases  the  probability  that  individuals  will 
enter  the  military  service*    While  this  was  also  r^orted  above  as  an 
employment  effect,  it  also  has  human-capital  ixi^lications  both  because 
entering  the  military  (i.ew  passing  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Examination) 
indicates  the  attainment  of  a  certain  level  of  human-capital  development 
and  because  participation  in  the  military  offers  additional  human^capital 
development  through  training  2md  job-experience  benefits*    the  increases 
in  civilian  employment  discussed  in  Section  V.A  should  also  produce  some 
longer-run  human-capital  benefits  '  xough  job  experience. 
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SSTIMATES  or  HOtlUTr  m>  HEWTH  ETTCCTS  AVZBXGCD  CVn  THE  &tlKE.  roucfH-u?  pcition 


tfua  74r         Job  cocv^ 


Awra^A  Av«r4?«  Avtrt^*  Av«£49« 

Jbb  Ooi:^  Job  Corps  Job  COcpt  Job  C&tpM 

ttt^cx.  Tov  ttt^cx.  tor  e££«ct  for  Ztt*c^  ^ot 

9roqtm  Putiftl  Ctrly  All 


HAIXS 


«  for  job  appostunity 

0.252 

0.i22 

0.321 

0*135 

0*13€ 

0.191 

•  Fo7  school  oe  traiAln? 

0*07€ 

O.OGS 

0.097 

0.029 

0.0G2 

0.0G3 

#  Ul  outslds  of  city 

0.355 

0.29S 

0*391 

0.214 

0.20G 

0^264 

♦  Outside  oi  city. 
vlth  Isnrlnj?  Job  Corps 

0.245 

0.180 

0.223 

0.131 

0.17b 

0.177 

-0.006 

0.001 

-0.009 

-0.025 

-0.012 

a.    PCtJUXS  WITHOUT  caiLDRCN 

mnbsr  of  >fo>/st  p«r  sJjc-*Hoath 
Parlod- 

#  For  ^ob  opportuiLLty 

0.248 

0*246 

0.340 

0.1G5 

0.109 

0.195 

♦  For  school  or  tr^itvln^ 

0.070 

0.057 

o.cai 

0.021 

0.049 

0.050 

*  Ul  outslds  of  cicy 

0.514 

0.382 

0.469 

0.314 

0.225 

0.325 

#  Outsids  of  clty^  «)c^ 
eluding  MVS  coincidiRg 
with  Isavlng  Jbb  COtpt 

0*3?8 

0*206 

0*230 

0*ld9 

0*157 

0.189 

Ssriout  hcslth  9tobl«tt^ 

0.045 

-0*0003 

-0.00£ 

0.007 

^OOfi 

0.004 

C.     tnOdXS  WITH  CHtLOREtl 

^  for  Job  opportunity 

0.063 

0*034 

0.057 

0.024 

-0.0  20 

O.OIG 

#  for  school  or  trsiniii? 

0*C42 

0.031 

0*036 

0.014 

0.084 

0.049 

#  All  outiids  of  City 

0.240 

0*214 

0.173 

0*319 

-0.02£r 

0*137 

#  Outsids  of  city*  ex- 
cluding aov<s  coinoidiAg 
vith  loAViA^  Job  Corps 

O.ISG 

0.116 

0*Odd 

0.194 

-0.040 

0.0&> 

Ssriout  hsslth  problst^ 

0.062 

0.004 

0.013 

0*015 

-0*C^3 

-0.021 

^Appropvints  bssslins  etusurst  wrs  not  available  for  thsss  v«risblst,  so  ths  nuab^rs  prstentsd 
in  this  tshls  srs  fro&  e^grsssions  of  nusabar  of  aovst  p«r  tix-conth  psriod  on  timpls  ch^r&cecristict . 

^Thst#  svtioAtst  of  ^ob  corpt  aff«ctt        ^just«d  foe  pi:s-«nrollstnt  diffsrincst  in  teirious 
hsslth' probl«as  b«cwaan  ths  Job  Corpt  4xid  co?psri5on  tsAplet  <for  t^ors  dstail^  sss  Ssction  tv.3). 
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C*    DEPENDENCE  OH  PUBLIC  TRANSFER  PROGRAMS 

As  shown  in  Table  V*10^  former  Corpsmembers  experienced  reduced 
paurticipation  in  most  transfer  programs*    Overall  (i*e*^  for  all  enrollees) ^ 
the  percent  of  time  receiving  cash  welfare/  Food  Stamps,  public  housing/ 
Unemployment  insuramce/  and  Workers'  Cmpensation  were  all  reduced  in  the 
postprogram  period*    For  males/  the  only  statistically  significant  reduction 
was  for  Unemployment  insurance^  and  this  was  concentrated  among  program 
completers  and  partial  completers  (in  part  caused  by  the  loss  of  entitlements 
whiXe  paurticipating  in  Job  Corps)*    For  childless  females/  the  significant 
reductions  were  concentrated  among  program  completers  for  cash  welfare/ 
Food  Stamps/  and  public  housing*    Reductions  in  the  receipt  of  cash  welfare 
were  also  notworthy  for  females  with  chil(3ren  who  were  completers*  N&turally^ 
there  were  also  substantial  reductions  in  the  receipt  of  these  types  of 
transfer  payments  while  Corpsmembers  were  in  residence  at  the  centers*  Not 
surprisingly^  as  shown  in  Chapter  VI/  these  in*program  reductions  were  even 
larger  than  the  posl5>rogram  reductions* 

D*     DRUG  USE  AND  CRIMINAL  BEHAVIOR 

Corpsmembers  showed  reductions  both  in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
and  in  criminal  behavior  in  the  posl^rogram  period*    As  summarized  in 
Table  V*ll/  there  were  small  impacts  on  the  probability  of  entering  drug- 
or  alcohol- treatment  programs*    The  small  size  of  the  effects  is  due  in 
part  to  the  low  overall  use  of  these  treatment  programs*    The  effect  for 
male  program  completers  is  noteworthy  for  both  its  size  and  statistical 
significance* 
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tstmkTEs  cr  mjjw  depcmcocs  effdcts  avemod  over  the  cmttE  rouM-m?  pekiod^ 


OiwtlghtAd 

Average 

Job  Cotpt 

Job  Corpt 

Job  Corpi 

Job  corpt 

Htftn  Foir 

job  Corps 

Eff  tct  For 

Eff vet  For 

Ef f •c^  For 

Ef f tct  For 

Carp«Mttb«rt 

Effect  for 

Pgograa 

PUtUl 

Early 

Ul 

(Pcrc«iit  of  rixM  Rt^^ivin?) 

in  FoUoir*u^ 

Staple 

03ii01*t«rs 

OocaPUtart 

Dropouts 

Enrol lt#t 

MMES 

0^014 

*0,00( 

-0*007 

-0+006 

0+001 

^+004 

fbod  Stiapt 

0,192 

^^016 

-0+009 

-0+022 

-0+030 

-0+021 

Public  toisijig 

0^24 

*0.021 

-0+017 

*^0,029 

-0+007 

-0,017 

0^002 

*0.010 

*0+OlO 

-0+010 

-0+005 

-0,008 

iiork«rt*  Co«9«niAtion 

0^002 

-d.002 

-0+002 

-0,002 

*0+003 

-0+002 

B.    FEMUXS  WITHOtlT  CSIURSK 

Cttb  w«I£ar«H^ 

0^023 

-0+072 

-0+086 

-0+039 

^+042 

-0+060 

food  Stftapti 

0^201 

*0+OSS 

-0,071 

-0,013 

-0+139 

-0+081 

Public  housing 

aao4 

*0.023 

-0+05S 

0  +  023 

-0+014 

-0+013 

ObviployMit  Iiuuzanc« 

0^002 

*0+Q04 

«0+003 

-0+004 

*0+006 

-0+003 

Hbrk«rt'  Qw«njation 

0^001 

0.001 

0+002 

^+0001 

0+0001 

0+001 

rWkLZS  tfTTR  CHILDBED 

0^292 

*0+I61 

-0+344 

*0+02a 

0  +  146 

-^0+033 

FdOd  StJWTt 

0^363 

-0.094 

-0+070 

0+0003 

-0+194 

-0+099 

Public  homing 

0^23 

0,014 

0+0S6 

0+033 

-0+23G 

-0,067 

tJiMOiployMDt  Insuwic^ 

O^OOO 

^.006 

-0+006 

-0+007 

^+003 

*^0  +  003 

0.000 

-0.0004 

H),C004 

-^0  +  0004 

*0+0003 

-0+0004 

^Th«sa  MtlMtM  Of  Job  Cotp€  affaetJ  ara  ail  a4ju»t«d  for  pra-«nrollja*at  diffarancts  in  tha 
variablat  batwaan  tha  Job  Corps  and  ooapariwa  tapplaa  (for  aora  datailt  aaa  Saction  IV+3)  +   aXI  of  tha 
variablaa  ^ra  aaaaurad  At  tha  parcaftt  of  tiAa  rtcalvlag  tht     *troa  of  astittanca+ 

^  ^ Caah  waif ara  lacludaa  ail  of  tha  various  fotwa  of  juj  to  Faailiat  Qapandant  Childran  (aFDC) 
and  9«narai  aatistancf!+ 
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Of  ETFICTS  Olt  AHTISOCIXL  &mviQR  AVEWUZD  OVER  THE  niTlRe  FOIXOH-UP  PERIOd^^ 


Av«C«9« 

AvttC«9* 

Job  Coxps 

Job  Corp4 

Job  Coicp* 

Job  Cocp« 

HMtt  For 

Job  Coep* 

Effect  For 

6f  f«et  For 

Sff«Ct  For 

ZtHct  For 

Sff*et  Pot 

All 

SftrolU«ft 

X.  HWJES 

p<rticlp«tloii  In  «  4ru9*  or 
alcohol  *tr««tMint  pro9r«m 

P«r  «ix-aDfttb  period                  COll               H),C24            *0.035        -*C.017             -*0*006  H),cia 

six*«Oatb  pMti<3d  0*124  M)*C72  '0*064  '0.114  '0.086 
In  i^l  or  pri«9n  tolA^ 

th<  Wk  ot  ttf  survys/  0.0^  ->0.1M6  *0.oa3  0,007  0.007  ^,002 

 B,   ppftizs  tfmioor  ckhdmk  


P<rticlp«tlon  in  «  dini?'  or 
alcohol- t£««ttMnt  pro^rtfL 

9«r  slJC-Motb  period  O.OO6  '0*004  -0.002  '0.009  c*002  '0.003 
Haib«r  of  4rx««t«  p«r 

«lx-mtth  P*clod  0 .025  '0*009  '0.007  '0  *020  0 ,022  0  ^001 
In  Jftil  or  ptlson  during 

tb<         of  tat  survyS^  0.00a  'O.oOl  '0.003        '0>003  0,018  o.oos 

 C.     FPOtES  OTTB  CHm)RElf  


P<rticip«tlon  in  «  drug*  or 
alcohol- tr««tsMnt  progrxa 

p«r  3ix*M»ntb  pvrlod  0,0  '0.004  0*006        '0*020  0,009  '0,001 

liX'WJiitb  period  0*007  '0*045  '0.078  O.OU  -O.UL  '0,065 

Xn        or  ^ison  during 

tb<  w»k  of  tm>  •urvtvfe^  0.0  0.0  0*0  0^0  o.o 

^tn*  MtlMM  of  Job  Cort>«  «ff#ets  ar«  «dju«ttd  for  pr«-«nrolla«nt  differ«ac«s  in  th«  vcri«bU9 
b4M«n  tb«  Job  Corps  «jkd  co^«rison  s^i^l^s, 

^Th±m  includes  coOTaoMAt*  to  ^^-ttfotm  schooLt^ '  **d«t«ntlon  c«nUrs«"  and  siail<r  criAliwl  j^tic* 
f«clliti«s  for  VOUth«#  4>  v«Il  4s  r«gul«j;  Jnils  and  prisons. 
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Reductions  in  criminad ,  behavior  are  evidenced  by  reductions 
in  the  number  of  postprogram  arrests  for  all  crimes  (arrests  for  minor 
motor- vehicle  violations  were  not  counted)  and  in  the  reduced  probability 
of  being  in  jail  or  prison  during  the  week  of  the  survey;  however*  except 
for  males*  the  effects  tend  to  be  statistically  insignif icant^  The 
arrest  data  for  males  shew  very  large  and  statistically  significant 
reductions  in  criminality,    Itiere  were  more  than  eight  fewer  arrests  for 
every  100  Corpsmen  during  the  first  six  months  after  leaving  Job  Cdrps 
(significant  at  greater  than  the  99  percent  level  of  statistical  confidence)  * 
Itiese  arrest  data  almost  certainly  greatly  underestimate  the  impacts  on 
crimes*  for  two  reasons;    (l)  there  are  typically  several  crimes  associated 
t/ith  each  arrest*  and  (2)  the  data  are  from  self-^reports  of  arrests,  and 
other  studies  have  shown  that  self-^reports  of  arrests  tend  to  be  much 
lower  than  found  in  court  records* 

The  reductions  in  crime  are  continuations  of  effects  observed 
during  the  program  (see  Chapter  VI)  ♦    During  the  program*  however/  the 
reductions  in  arrests  were  approximately  twice  as  large*    As  shown  in 
Chapter  VI,  these  reductions  contribute  greatly  to  the  social  benefits 
associated  with  Job  Corps  participation* 

E*  COKCLUSIOtJS 

Uie  participant  benefit  hypotheses  that  were  discussed  in  Secticn  a,1 
of  Chapter  m  described  tlie  goals  for  the  postprogram  economic  iji^acts 
of  the  Job  Cdrps  program*    Uie  empirical  analysis  summarized  in  this 
chapter  finds  that  Job  Corps  is  successful  in  achieving  most  of  the  desired 
impacts  during  the  short-'term  postprogram  period*    The  desired  impacts  are 
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particularly  evident  for  Corpsmembers  who  complete  the  program,  which 
appears  to  be  attributable  to  program  completion  and  not  just  to  the 
underlying  characteristics  of  completers*    We  also  find  that  the 
beneficial  impacts  are  not  deteriorating  as  rapidly  as  had  been  previously 
suspected,  and,  in  fact,  enployment  and  earnings  impacts  increaise  rapidly 
during  the  first  three  months  that  the  Corpsmen^ers  are  out  of  the  program 
(jifter  some  initial  problems  for  Corpsmembers  when  they  re-enter  the  labor 
market  upon  terminating  from  Job  Corps)  ♦ 

OSie  analysis  was  performed  separately  for  males,  childless  females, 
and  females  with  children*    For  eadi  of  these  groups  we  estimated  separate 
effects  by  length  of  stay  in  the  program,  as  measured  by  completion  status* 
For  all  groups  of  Corpsmembers ,  the  immediate  time  period  after  leaving 
Job  Corps  represented  an  juijustment  period  during  whidi  the  program  impacts 
app«tar  confusing  or  even  counter  to  the  expected  impacts  that  are  subsequently 
observed*    Males  and  females  who  are  program  completers  followed  this  brief 
period  with  positive  and  usually  statistically  significant  responses  in  all 
areas^^-^increaised  employment  and  earnings,  increased  investments  in  human 
capital,  reduced  dependence  on  welfare  and  other  trjuisfer  income,  reduced 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  reduced  criminal  behavior*     (Exceptions  are 
noted  in  this  chapter*) 

The  results  for  noncompleters  and  females  with  children  are  less 
consistent  and  rarely  significantly  different  from  zero*    Early  dropouts 
from  the  program  receive  small  amounts  of  program  treatments  at  best,  and 
they  are  likely  to  Include  the  least  able  enrollees  as  well  as  over* 
qualified  enrollees  who  immediately  leave  Job  Corps  for  better  opportunities 
(see  Chapter  VII)*    Females  with  children  have  special  constraints  or 
opportunities  that  appear  to  reduce  responses  to  employment,  schooling. 
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training^  or  other  opportunities*    However^  so  few  former  Cdrpsmembers 
have  children  living  with  them  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  statistically 
confident  conclusions  about  them  from  our  sample* 

T3ie  overall  impacts  for  the  Job  Corps  program  in  fiscal  year  1977 
are  presented  in  Table  V*12*    The  primary  findings  (in  terms  of  magnitude 
and  statistical  sigiiif icance)  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  stimmarized  in 
this  table*    O^e  pattern  of  the  averages  for  all  Cdrpsmembers  follows  that 
for  program  completers —increased  employment  and  earnings  (after  the 
immediate  postprogram  period)^  increased  military  service,  increased 
education  and  training  (except  for  high  school)^  increased  mobility 
(extremely  large  effects)^  reductions  in  health  problems r  reductions  in 
welfare^  reductions  in  other  transfers «  reductions  in  drug  and  alcohol 
abusfi^  and  reductions  in  criminal  behavior*    As  shown  in  Table  V*12,  the 
impacts  of  Job  Corps  are  especially  large  in  percentage  term&* 

Beyond  the  generally  positive  results^  the  most  noteworthy  finding 
is  that  these  results  appear  to  persist  to  the  end  of  the  seven-month 
observation  period*    In  fact^  if  there  is  any  trend  after  the  first  few 
months  of  postprogram  experience,  it  appeeu:s  to  be  toward  increased  program 
benefits*—^    This  pattern  bears  further  examination^  particularly  with  a 
longer  observation  period* 


—  Despite  this  early  evidence  of  no  fade  out  in  Job  Corps  benefits, 
our  benefit-cost  estimates  in  the  next  chapter  take  a  conservative  approach 
in  the  absence  of  longer-term  follow-up  data  and  assume  that  the  benefits 
fade  out  rapidly  after  the  first  six  postprogram  months  (i*e*^  a  fade-out 
rate  of  approximately  14  percent  per  year) * 
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stnttARY  cr  HUH  riHoims  ton  omuax  impacts  or  Jot  oofps^ 


(I) 

(3) 

<3> 

{4} 

R>r  All 

oiff«rtntui 

For  Ul 

Tot  All 

r<>r  AU 

in  thft  Alxtncft 

enrol  L*M 

of  Job 

(l>  -  (2) 

C3)  *  (2)  X  100 

prior  to  int«£Vi«v 
«  lo  lAbor  forcft 

•  l»pIoy«^  full  tip* 

•  Hours 

B.    In  ndlitsry  duriwj  ^<#«K  prior 
CO  int«rvi«v 


0.816 
0.4S1 

0.370 


0.0S3 


0,778 
0.439 
0.236 
U.S3 


0.033 


0.038 
.0.013 
0.034 
1.33 
$4.38 


0.019 


3% 
14% 
10% 
10^ 


58% 


prior  CO  iAt«rvi«v 

«  In  hiqh  ^Qol^"^ 

«  H«v*  high  tchool  diplou 

or  GSO  . 
%  Xq  training  progruK 

Ktnter  of  movftt  in  ■ix*'AOnth 
p€riod 

%  For  job  opportunity^^      j . 
«  For  •duo«tioa  or  cr«iniA9-* 
«  Ail  nov««  ouUidft  oit/» 


0.043 
0.037 

0.207 
0.049 


0.208 
0.071 
0.362 


0.083 
0.017 

0.151 
0.030 


0.024 
0.012 
O.Cd9 


-0.040 
0.010 

0.056 
0.019 


0.184 
0.059 
0.373 


-48% 
59% 

37% 
63% 


767% 
492% 
307% 


Percent  of  tim«  ('•avUtg  t^riout 
hMith  probi«d» 

P«rc«ttt  of         rftcftiving  public 


0.042 


0.050 


H).008 


-16% 


•  CMh  wttXfar* 

«  Public  hOtt«in9 


0.035 
0.313 
0.103 


0.056 
0.253 
0.149 


-0.031 
-0.040 
-0.019 


-38% 
-I6« 
-13% 


Parcimt  of  tisM  rftCAivtn?  oth«r 
Cr«.nsf«r4 

«  0ntaploy»«nt  luurmnc^ 
«  fdbrkftrs'  Coitp«n««tion 

tf.    Partioipitibh  in  drug/^cohol 
tTMtitftcic  pcoqc«a  p«r  tUco^nth 
period 

:.    ttuobar  of  ftrr«ts  p«r  tUc^^nth 
o«riod 


0.003 
0.001 


0.015 


0.113 


0.010 
0.002 


0.038 


0.176 


"0.007 
-0.001 


-0.013 


H).0&3 


•70% 
*50% 


.46% 


*36% 
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^  All  of  th«  •3tiAat»  pr«3«ntttd  in  this  ubi*  ^ra  ba««d  9n  obsarvatlons  that  w«re  w«ighttd 
according  to  th«  dlstxibu^otis  of  9«x  «nd  program  conpiatlon  catcgorlas  for  jcb  Corps  in  fiscal  yaar 
1977  (tha  Pritf^  y««ir  tbmt  our  job  Co^t  Jaopia  naobars  w«ra  la  tha  program)*    Thu£«  tha  attistatas  in 
this  tabla        raprasanta^va       (i*a*j  unblastd  for)  tha  4v«raga  Jcb  Corps  impacts  fn^n  tha  prograa  in 
fiscal  yaar  1977.    th#  baaa  for  th#  parcantaga  idfiacts  shown  iA  tha  fourth  column  is  the  astiioatad  sanpla 
maan  for  all  anroUaaa  in  tha  abtanca  of  Job  Cbcps  froa  tha  sacond  coluam* 

-'Tha  attimatas  ot  job  Corps  affacca  ara  adjuatad  for  pra-anrolLaant  dlffarancat  In  tha  varlablaa 
bacwaan  tha  job  Cc^s  and  coa^arlson  sao^laa^  axcapt  whara  notad  (for  ntora  datails  saa  Saction  IV. ^). 

c/ 

-  Appropriata  baaallna  inaaauraa  wara  not  availabla  for  thasa  v^labla^.  and  tha  attlmatftd  unpacts 
Pratantad  in  thi«  tabla  ara  aijapla  Job  Cbrps  mlnua  cosparison^roup  oiaans  at  postprogram. 

d/ 

—  Appn^prlata  batalina  naaauras  ware  net  available  'or  thaae  variablas^  and  the  a^timatad  impacts 
praaantad  In  thi^  tabla  u^*  from  regrataiona  of  number  of  aovet  par  six*fflonth  period  on  sample  Characteristics ^ 
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VI*     COMPABATIVE  EVALUATION  OF  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS=^ 


An  issue  that  should  be  addressed  in  any  program  evaluation  is 
whether  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  program  outweigh  the  costs* 
Answering  this  question  is  rarely  a  simple  matter,  however,  and  this 
is  especially  true  in  em  evaluation  of  a  program  such  as  Job  Corps  / 
which  has  such  a  wide  range  of  program  effects*    These  effects  include 
the  increased  employability  of  Corpsmembers  and  its  related  impact  on 
output/  welfare  dependence/  criminal  activity,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse/  and 
the  use  of  alternative  training  and  educational  services*    Comparing  the 
beneficial  effects  of  Job  Corps  to  the  costs  requires  not  only  that  the 
various  benefit  and  cost  components  be  identified  and  measured,  but  that 
a  suitable  method  for  placing  relative  values  on  these  components  be 
developed* 

A  benefit-cost  analysis  provides  an  appropriate  framework  for 
addressing  this  iss'ie*    ^e  approach  entails  assigning  a  dollar  value  to 
each  benefit  and  cost  component,  and  aggregating  the  components  by  using 
standard  accounting  procedures*    By  placing  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a 
program  in  a  common  unit  of  measure  (dollars)/  the  economic  desirability 
of  the  program  as  a  social  investment  can  readily  be  assessed* 

An  appropriate  procedure  in  comparing  benefits  and  costs  is  to 
calculate  the  program's  '*net  present  value*'*    This  term  refers  to  *-he 
difference  between  benefits  and* costs  where  all  dollar  Values  have  been 


^  This  chapter  is  a  summary  of  the  benef  it*cos.1^^anaQ.ysis  of  job 
Corps  presented  in  "A  Conparative  Evaluation  of  the  B^efits  and  Costs  of 
the  Job  Corps  After  Seven  Months  of  postprogram  Follow-Up*'  (Technical 
Report  D)  *    The  interested  reader  should  refer  to  that  report  for  a  more 
detailed  presentation  of  the  methodology  and  the  findings* 
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adjusted  to  present  value  units. Dollar  values  are  divided  by  the  number 
of  Corpsmeabers ,  so  that  all  figures  reflect  the  benefit  or  cost  per 
Cdrpsmmber.    The  resulting  criterion  used  to  judge  the  program  is 
whether  or  not  the  program's  net  present  value  per  Corpsmember  is  greater 
than  zero. 

The  net  present  value  can  be  calculated  for  several  analytical 

perspectives.    Determining  the  appropriate  perspective  will  depend  on  the 

type  of  issue  being  addressed.    The  basis  for  most  benefit^cost  applications 

is  economic  efficiency — that  is^  the  welfare  of  society  as  a  whole,  without 

2/ 

regard  to  any  distributional  aspects.—     Because  groups  within  society  may 
disproportionately  receive  the  benefits  or  incur  the  costs  of  a  social 
program,  calculating  the  net  present  value  only  from  the  perspective  of 
society  as  a  whole  ignores  the  relative  gains  and  losses  among  groups 
within  society.    Because  these  distributional  effects  of  a  program  have 
policy  relevance,  we  have  made  an  attempt  to  address  one  important  aspect 
of  the  effect  for  Job  Corps-^-^its  impact  on  the  distribution  of  income 
between  Corpsmembers  and  non-Corpsmembers  (i.e.,  all  other  members  of 
society).^    This  entails  making  separate  estimates  of  the  net  present 


In  discounting  to  present  value  units,  we  adjust  the  value  of 
benefits  or  costs  that  accrue  in  the  future  to  reflect  their  worth  in  the 
current  time  period. 

^ This  basis  assumes  that  a  dollar  of  benefit  or  cost  to  one  person 
is  equal  to  a  dollar  of  benefit  or  cost  to  any  other  person. 

— ^The  term  non-Cdrpsmember  is  used  consistently  throughout  this 
benefit*cost  discussion  to  refer  to  all  members  of  society  other  than  those 
who  enroll  in  Job  Corps.    It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  cerm  is  not 
meant  to  refer  specifically  to  that  group  of  non- Corpsmembers  interviewed 
in  our  study  as  a  comparison  group,  although  those  Individuals  are  of  course 
included  as  a  small  fraction  of  the  non*COrpsmember  group. 
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valutt  of  the  program  to  Cbrpsmeoibers  and  non-Corpsmembers ,  as  well  as  to 
society  as  as  whole*^ 

One  analytically  useful  feature  of  evaluating  Job  Corps  from  these 
three  perspectives — society,  Corpsmenibers ,  and  non-^Corpsmetnbers — is  that  the 
SUA  of  the  net  present  values  calculated  from  the  Corpsmember  and  non-Co rpsm^nber 
perspectives  equals  the  social  net  present  value — that  is,  Corpsmember  and 
non-Co rpsmembers  together  include  all  members  of  society.    OSierefore,  transfers 

between  these  two  groups  cancel  each  other  out  when  the  net  present  values 

2/ 

are  smrmed,  and  thus  do  not  appear  in  the  social  net  present  value.**  Benefits 
or  costs  that  accrue  to  one  group  and  are  not  offset  by  corresponding  costs 
or  benefits  to  the  other  group  will  not  cancel  out,  and  thus  will  enter  into 
the  social  net  present  value  calculation. 

The  relationships  among  the  Corpsmember,  non-Corpsmember ,  and  sociaQ. 
perspectives  for  a  benefit-cost  evaluation  of  Job  corps  are  illustrated 
in  Table  VI. 1.    This  table  lists  the  principal  components  of  the  benefit- 
cost  analysis;  suggests  whether  a  component  is,  on  average,  a  benefit,  a 
cost,  or  neither  from  each  of  the  three  perspectives?  and  indicates  data 
sources  used  to  measure  and  value  each  of  the  components         The  redistribu-^ 


—  In  general,  the  net  present  value  of  Job  Corps  participation  will 
be  positive  for  Corpsntembers—assuming  they  voluntarily  enter  the  prograc: 
and  are  not  misinformed. 

^ The  ^'alue  of  any  resources  used  in  making  the  transfers,  however, 
is  counted  , as  a  cost  from  the  social  perspective.    For  example,  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  incurred  in  public  transfer  programs  are  a  social  cost. 

^^Wliether  the  net  effect  of  Job  Corps  on  one  coc^onent  is  a 
benefit  or  a  cost  is  sometimes  problematic  (e.g.,  the  utilization  of 
alternative  education  and  training  programs  could  increase  or  decrease)* 
Table  II. 1  reflects  prior  judgments  based  on  previous  evidence  regarding 
the  iji^acts. 
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TfkBLE  VI  *1 
COKPOHCrtS  CP  B£HtriT-C09r  UtALYStS 


BQfmrs 


A«    Output  PcoduCAd  by  CocpnM0b«ri 

1)    VAl(t«  of  in-'pcogrA*  output  +     +      «  5 

3)    VAl(t«  o£  iacT«at*d  poatpro^raa  output  +     o      +  IfP 

3)  Incr«u*d  tsx  p«yn«nu  o£  CoiptniAbcrs  tpostptograa)  o     +      -  IfP 

4)  lAer«u«d  utility  du«  to  pr«£«r«nc«0  for  +     +      +  0 

work 

a*    RftducAd  0«pttnd«Ac«  on  Trv»f«r  Ptoqrwt* 

1)    R*duc*d  tran«f«r  ptytwits  0     +  t,p 

3)    RtducAd  «daini«tr«tiv«  oo«ts  tor  trv)«f«r  +     +      0  t,? 
progrtfs 

C.    atducAd  Cripinai  Activity 

13    R*duc*d  criotfiAl  ju«tic«  systaft  co9^  +     +      0  If? 

3)    E»duc*d  parson^  injury  And  property  daaiA9«  +     +      0  IfP 

3)  R«duc*d  v«lu«  of  stol«fl  ptop«rty  +     +  Xf? 

4)  it«duc#d  ptych4lo9ici^l  oo«ts  of  cria«  +     +      +  U 

0.    Radus^  Oru^/JUcohol  U«« 

1)    ft*duc*d  <lru9*tr«4tin«nt  co«^  +     +      0  tfP 

3)    R*dus*d  Alcohol is»-tr««t9i9nt  c^stj  +     +      0  I«P 

3)    Iftcr«u«d  utility  froo  reduced  dru^/  +     +      +  0 
«lcobol  d*P«fld<Qc« 

RtducAd  Utilit«tion  of  AIt«tn«tiv«  5«tvicu 

1)  Rttductd  us*  o£  tr&ininq  And  «<luc«tional  pcogr^ms  +     +      0  t^P 

oth«r  than  th«  Job  Cotp« 

2)  R*duc*d  n«t  co«t«  of  public  s«tvic«  employicjint  4-^0  x<P 

3)  Rttductd  traininq  allovancu  0     +  If? 

P.    Oth«r  B«n<fit« 

1)    laprovAd  personal  v«ll-b«in9  of  Coipsv^mbats  +     +      +  q 

3)    IncrsMAd  utility  from  radistrilTution  +     +      +  q 


COSTS 


A,    ProgrA*  Op«r«tifi9  Expari4it-ur«« 

1)    CaiLt«r  op«ratl^  •xp«nditur««f  a^cludin?  0  A 

trtnaf«rs  to  CorpuMnb«rs 

1)    tran*f«ra  tc  Carpntttmb«rA  C     -      +  A 

3)    C«ntral  4dttiai«tr«tiv«  co«t«  -     -      0  A«S 

Bt    Opportunity  Cost  ot  CorpsMabars  Labor  Durinq  th«  Pxograa      -     -  X«P 

C<    Unbud9«t*d  £xp«nd^tur«a  Oth«r  Than  Coip«A4fflb«rs'  Labor           ^     ->      0  St? 


'^Th«  cclfuainA  indicate  wh«th«r  th«  net  uepact  of  a  part^cul^x  Itea  ^>  benefit  i*)t 

^  n«t  co«t         or  ctaithar  tO\.    Thi«  is  done  ftoa  the  social  tS)    fton^Corp^fflesa^er  (HC) ,  and 
Corpsaa0b«r  (C)  94r«P«ctiv«s  in  order  to  indicate  both  econoaic-  efficiency  and  rediatributlve 
effects*    In  doinq  thidf  Corpsaambers  are  treated  aa  Rontaxr^yers  iexcePt  in  benefit  component 
l^Z  and  in  coet  component  xt)  to  simplify  the  expoeition^. 

^The  codes  used  for  data  sourcee  are<    5  "  special  studyi  X  ■  interview;  ?  ^  published 
data  source;  A  «  etcountinq  system  datia'  ^  *  ^^eo  will  not  be  measured* 
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tive  aspects  of  Job  Cdrps  can  be  inferred  from  the  table*    For  example, 
the  reduction  in  public  transfer  payments  to  Corpsmembers  is  a  net  loss 
to  them,  a  net  benefit  to  non*03rpsmerobers  who  no  longer  make  the  payments f 
and,  consequently,  neither  a  benefit  nor  a  cost  to  society  as  a  whole*^ 
The  individual  benefit-cost  components  listed  in  Table  VI*1  are  the  subject 
of  the  following  section* 

Before  proceeding^  however,  it  is  important  to  discuss  the  effects 
of  those  items  that  cannot  be  valued  in  our  analysis*    In  any  program  such 
as  Job  Cdrps,  many  benefits  and  costs  will  be  either  unobservable,  iii^ssible 
to  measure,  or  both*    For  exaiole^  how  can  we  measure  individuals'  preferences 
for  work  over  welfare  or  the  increased  social  welfare  brought  about  by  a 
reduction  in  crime?    Some  proxy  measures  are  available  for  these  int£Lngible 
benefits  and  costs,  but,  in  general,  they  fail  to  capture  the  "true"  values* 
One  way  to  interpret  our  quantitative  findings,  then,  is  to  note  that  if 
measured  costs  exceed  measured  benefits  r  the  program  can  be  considered 
worthwhile  only  if  this  difference  is  made  up  by  an  equally  large  (or 
larger)  excess  of  unmeasured  benefits  over  unmeasured  costs* 

A.     BENEFIT  COMPONENTS 

There  are  six  major  benefit  components*    All  of  them  are  expected 
to  derive,  at  least  in  part^  from  an  increase  in  the  long-run  employability 
of  corpsmembers*    The  increase  in  the  goods  and  services  produced  by  Corps-* 
members  is,  of  course^  directly  related  to  their  employability*  Improved 
job  opportunities  should  also  lead  to  benefits  from  reductions  in  (1)  criminal 


^Note^  however,  that  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  administering  these 
programs  is  a  benefit  to  non*Cdrpsmetnbers ,  neither  a  benefit  nor  a  cost  to 
Corpsmembers,  and^  hence^  a  net  benefit* 
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activitiesr  (2)  drug  and  alcohol  abuse/  (3)  welfare  dependence/  and 
(4)  the  use  of  alternative  training  and  educational  services*  Another 
contponent  includes  the  intangible  benefits  from  the  improved  well-being 
of  Cdrpsiatfubers  and  from  income  redistrilmtion,  which  also  stem  from  the 
increased  employability  of  Corpsmembers  *    Each  of  the  first  five  ccsnponents 
of  benefits  is  briefly  discussed  below;  they  are  then  aggregated  together 
with  the  costs/  in  Section  C* 

1*    Output  Produced  by  Corpsmembers 

The  increase  in  goods  and  services  produced  by  Corpsmembers 
constitutes  a  major  benefit  of  the  program*    For  analytical  purposes/  it 
is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  goods  and  services  that  Corpsmembers 
produce  while  they  are  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  and  those  that  they  produce 
after  they  leave  the  program*    This  distinction  is  necessary  because  the 
production  of  in-program  output  is  an  operational  component  of  Job  Corps / 
and/  therefore/  the  value  of  this  output  cannot  be  observed  directly  (and/ 
moreover/  is  often  forgotten)*    xhe  value  of  postprogram  output  can  be 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  wages*    However/  because  the  pay  allowances  that 
Corpsmembers  receive  from  Job  Corps  are  unrelated  to  what  they  produce  while 
participating/  the  in^-progrcun  output  must  be  measured  with  different 
techniques  from  postprogram  output  and  treated  differently  in  each  of  the 
three  benefit-cost  perspectives* 

In  "Program  Output.    The  in^program  output  produced  by  Corpsmembers 
in  connection  with  their  vocational  training  provides  benefits  to  Corpsmembers, 
to  non*-Corpsmembers  /  and  to  society  as  a  whole*^"^    These  outputs  include  gouds 

-^For  more  details  regarding  the  estimated  value  of  in-program  output 
and  the  techniques  used  to  obtain  those  estimtes/  see  Technical  R^Jorts  D  and  E. 
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produced  in  work  projects  (for  instance,  the  addition  built  onto  a  hospital 
in  rural  Colorado  by  Corpstnembers  who  were  receiving  on-the-job  training 
in  various  construction  trades)  and  services  provided  in  work-experience 
programs  (for  instance,  the  nursing  assistance  provided  by  Corpsmembers 
at  a  county  hospital  in  Guthrie^  Oklahoma,  as  they  were  gaining  job 
experience)*    The  value  of  these  goods  and  services  was  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  twenty-two  special  studies  of  randomly  chosen  work  projects  and 
work-experience  programs  at  eleven  Job  Corps  centers* 

The  recipients  of  this  Corpsmember-produced  output  may  be  either 
the  non-Oorpsmember  community  or  the  Job  Corps  centers  themselves*  tn 
the  first  case  (community*-serving  output) ,  the  entire  value  of  the  output 
produced  is  considered  a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers*-^^    tn  the  second 
case' (center-serving  output),  the  output  will  benefit  both  Corpsmembers 
and  non-Corpsmembers  ♦    Corpsmembers  benefit  from  center-'serving  output 
because  they  consume  some  of  the  output  they  produce  (e*g*,  housing  services 
provided  in  dormitories  built  or  rehabilitated  with  Corpsmember  labor, 
petrt  of  which  Is  included  as  a  capitalized  cost  in  the  Job  Corps  financial 
data) ;  non-Corpsmembers  benefit  when  the  capital  stock  available  to  society 
is  increased  by  Corpsmember  labor  in  center- serving  work  activities* 

The  value  of  the  goods  and  services  produced  by  Corpsmembers 

in  conmunity-  and  center-serving  projects  is  estimated  by  the  price 

that  alternative  suppliers  would  have  charged  to  provide  those  goods 
2/ 

and  services*^     After  adjustments  are  made  to  center- serving 

^ Corpsmembers  also  benefit  from  the  community- serving  oui:put  as 
general  members  of  society*    However,  for  the  most  part,  we  will  use  the 
approximate  (and  cotnputationailly  convenient)  assumption  that  only  non-^ 
Corpsmembers  benefit  from  such  output* 

2/ 

--  The  value  of  all  materials  and  l^or  inputs  not  provided  by  Job 
Corps  are  subtracted  from  the  alternative  supplier's  price,    in  many  cases  r 
the  net  price  of  the  Job  Corps  output  was  quite  close  to  the  alternative 
supplier's  labor  cost* 


output  <to  account  for  the  value  of  output  used  up  by  Job  Corps  and 
transferred  to  Corpsmeaobers)  M  the  net  benefits  per  Corpsmeinber  year 
of  service  of  in*prograin  output  are  estimated  to  be  $1/364  for  non*- 
Corpsme^ers ,  $175  for  Corpsmembers ,  ar.<3  therefore  $1/539  for  society 
as  a  uhole. 

This  iniplies  that  because  the  average  Corpsmeinber  is  in  the 
program  approximately  half  a  year  (5.9  months  in  fiscal  year  1977)/  the 
average  social  benefj,t  per  Corpsmemb«r  is  $757  (i.e.,  5.9     12  x  $1,538.83  = 
$756.59).    O^e  benefit  per  enrolled  Corpsmember  frcM  the  perspective  of 
non-Corpsmembers  is  $671,  while  the  benefit  seen  by  the  average  Corpsmember 
is  $86. 

The  price  charged  by  an  alternative  fupplior  is  a  measure  of  the 
value  of  the  resources  that  would  be  required  to  produce  the  in-program 
oul^t  of  Corpsmembers .    However,  this  price  does  not  directly  measure 
the  value  society  places  on  that  output.    While  only  imprecise  estimates 
of  this  demand  value        be  made,  tests  presented  in  Technical  Report  B 
suggest  that  under  reasonable  assumptions  the  denand  value  will  be  berween 
103  and  62  percent  of  the  supply-price  estimate.    Thus/  our  use  of  supply 
price  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  in-^program  output  is  a  reasonably 
accurate  estimate  of  the  demand  value  (but  probably  high  by  a  smail  amount). 

Increased  Postprogram  Output.    The  Increase  in  the  amount  of  output 
produced  by  Corpsmembers  after  they  leave  the  program  is  estimated  by  the 
Increase  in  earnings.    The  use  of  earnings  as  a  mesisure  of  output  produced 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  labor  markets  function  in  a  competitive 


more  details  regarding  this  adjustment,  see  Technical  Reports 

D  and  E. 
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manner  (earnings  is  obviously  the  correct  measure  from  the  Corpsmember 
perspective)*    in  this  case,  employers  will  set  the  total  compensation 
of  a  worker  at  a  value  that  reflects  the  output  pro(luced  by  the  worker. 
The  increase  in  output  produced  by  Corpsmembers  is  then  estimated  by 
using  the  difference  between  the  earnings  of  the  Corpsmember  and  the 
amount  they  would  have  earned  had  they  not  entered  the  program*—^ 

Because  the  interview  data  used  to  estimate  this  earnings  difference 
cover  only  a  seven-month  postprogram  period,  there  are  substantial 
problems  in  estimating  what  tiie  earnings  differential  will  he  over  Corps- 
members'  lifetimes*    The  average  earnings  differential  over  the  first 
six  postprogram  months  shows  that  Cdrpsme^obers  earned  a  total  of  $143 
less  than  they  would  have  earned  otherwise  (i*e*,  had  they  not  entered 
Job  corps)*    However^  during  the  last  week  of  the  seventh  pos^rogram  month, 
CorpsmefTbers  showed,  on  average^  a  $4*32  per^eek  gain  in  earnings* 

It  appears  that  Cdrpsm^nbers  experience  some  adjustment  problems 
shortly  after  they  terminate  from  Job  Corps,  but  that  they  overcome  these 
short-run  problems  before  the  end  of  the  first  six-month  period  (see 
Chapter  V)*    Thus,  it  would  be  misleading  to  extrapolate  differences  in 
lifetime  earnings  on  the  basis  of  the  average  change  during  the  first 
six-month  period  as  a  whole*    Consequently,  the  earnings  differential 
observed  an  average  of  seven  months  after  Cornsmembers  leave  the  program 
will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  predicting  the  differential  in  lifetime 
earnifigs  attributable  to  Job  Corps. 


-  See  the  discussion  in  Chapter  IV  for  details  regarding  the 
estimation  procedures  used  for  this  and  the  following  Job  Corps  effects. 
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However/  the  decision  to  base  the  differentials  in  lifetime 
earnings  on  earnings  in  the  Jast  week  of  the  follow-up  period  resolves 
only  part  of  the  problem.    Two  additional  problems  must  be  addressed. 
First/  the  long-run  growth  of  real  wage  rates  (I.e./  wages  corrected 
for  inflation)  must  be  accounted  for*^    Second/  the  magnitude  of  the  Job 
Corps  effect  may  change  over  time.    Assumptions  must  be  made  about  these 
changes  in  order  to  estimate  future  benefits. 

Historiced  evidence  shows  that  over  the  post-World  War  II  period, 
wages  have  grown/  on  average/  at  a  real  {i.e./  net  of  inflation)  rate  of 
2  percent  per  year,    vihile  r^scent  wage  growt*  has  been  lower  (because  of 
poor  macroeconomic  conditions  and  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  labor 
force)/  the  2  percent  estimate  is  the  best  available  figure  to  predict 
long-run  growth  in  real  wages  (see  Technical  Report  D  for  more  documentation). 

Calculating  the  time  pattern  of  effects  is  a  more  difficult  problan. 
In  the  absence  of  follow-up  data  for  a  longer  time  period  for  both  Corpsmember 
and  youths  in  the  comparison  group/  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately 
the  earnings  effects  over  Corpsm«nbers '  life^imes*    To  circtimvent  this  problem 
we  will  use  published  findings  on  other  manpower  programs.    In  those  studies/ 
it  was  found  that  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  similar  programs  on  earnirtgs 


We  are  interested  in  the  increase  in  output.    If  there  is  a  general 
growth  in  real  wages  because  labor  becomes  more  productive/  it  will  be 
necessary  to  account  for  this  fact  in  our  estimates.    For  example/  if 
productivity  increased  by  2  percent  a  year/  this  growth  will  apply  both  to 
Corpsmembers  *  earnings  and  to  what  they  would  h^we  earned  in  the  absence  of 
Job  Corps.    If  both  earnings  amour  ts  rise  by  2  percent/  then  the  difference 
between  them  (the  Job  Corps  effect)  will  also  rise  by  2  percent. 
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differentials  had  declined  by  one-half  after  five  years         While  the  use 

2/ 

of  this  figure  is  probably  somewhat  conservative  for  Job  Corps,—   it  is 

the  best  documented  estimate  available  at  this  date*    The  figure  will  be 

refined  Li\  future  analyses  as  longer'^run  evidence  on  earnings  differentials 

and  ocher  Job  Corps  effects  become  available  for  our  sample* 

Using  these  assimiptions  and  a  5  percent  per  annum  rate  of  discount/^^ 

the  estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the  earnings  gain  attributed  to  Job 

Corps  is  $1,224  per  Corpsmemiber*    Tht  let  increase  in  pos tprog^^aiti  earnings 

is  therefore  $1,224  minus  the  decline  in  earnings  for  the  first  six  months/ 

4/ 

$143/  for  a  net  increase  of  $1,061  per  Corpsm«nber** 


study  by  Ashenfelter  (Orley  Ashenfelter,  "The  Effect  of  Manpower 
Training  on  Earnings,"  in  Research  in  Labor  Economics*    Evaluating  Manpower 
Training  Programs,  edited  by  Farrell  Block,  Greenwich,  Connecticuti  JAI 
Press/  1977)  provides  tM  bsst  evidence  available  on  the  future  magnitude 
of  the  effeot*    He  found  that  the  earnings  gains  for  adult  men  who  had 
participated  in  MDTA  employment  and  trailing  programs  had  declined  by 
approximately  50  percent  after  five  years,  while  the  gains  for  adult  women 
did  not  fade  out*    .If  we  assume  a  decline  for  Job  Corps  similar  to  the 
larger  magnitude  that  Ashenfelter  found  for  males,  cn  a  continuous  basis 
it  would  imply  a  rate  of  decline  of  just  under  14  percent  per  year  (13*8629 
percent)*    In  the  absence  of  better  information/  Ashenfelter' s  decay  rate 
for  adult  males  h^d  been  adopts.    This  probably  overstates  the  aeray  rate 
for  CorpsmemberS/  both  because  Corpsmembers  are  young  and  because  Ashenfelter's 
estimated  '^ecay  rate  for  males  is  larger  than  that  for  females*  Kowever/ 
when  additional  follow-up  data  become  available/  better  extra  ,)ol  at  ion  will 
be  possible* 

^ In  fact/  Chapter  V  presents  evidence  that:  suggests  that  the  Job 
Corps  effects  will  continue  to  grow/  or  at  least  not  decline  in  the  short  ran* 

3/ 

—  This  is  the  discount  rate  used  throughout  this  study*    For  a 
discussion  of  its  selection  and  use/  see  Section  C  of  this  diapter,  and 
'i*echnical -Report  D*    Section  C  of  this  chapter  presents  estimates  of  the 
net  present  value  calculated  by  using  3  and  10  percent  discount  rates 

to  illustrate  the  sensitivity  of  the  analysis  to  the  discount-rate 
assumption* 

4/ 

—  This  number  includes  an  imputed  value  for  the  income  earned  by 
individuals  in  our  sample  who  entered  the  military*    For  the  details  of 
the  calculation,  see  Technical  Report  D* 
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To  derive  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  increased  output  producad 
by  Corpsmembers ,  we  must  adjust  the  earnings  gain  to  reflect  the  total 
compensation  paid  by  employers*    This  adjustment  takes  into  account  the 
nonwage  payments  made  by  employers  on  behalf  of  the  employees  •  These 
include  payments  for  retirement  or  insurance  plans,  the  employer's  share 
of  the  Social  Security  tax,  and  payments  made  into  Unemployment  Insurance 
and  Workers'  Compensation  funds*    The  total  adjustment  is  14^67  percent 
of  gross  wages*    Thus*  the  value  of  the  increase  in  output  due  to  Job 
Corps  is  approximately  1*1467  times  the  net  earnings  gain,  or  $1,239  per 
Corpsmember* 

Changes  in  Tax  Payments.    As  Cdrpsmembers '  income  rises  in  the 
future,  they  wil-l  pay  more  taxes*    This  increase  will  be  s^en  as  a  cost 
to  Corpsmembers  and  as  a  benefit  to  non*Corpsm€mbers  *    However,  due  to 
foregone  earnings  by  participating  in  Job  Corps,  the  taxes  paid  by 
participants  declined  while  they  were  in  the  program,  as  well  as  during 
the  first  six  months  after  they  had  left  the  program*    The  decline  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  Corpsmembers  did  not  pay  substantial  taxes  while  they  were  in 
the  program,  and  because  they  experienced  adjustment  problems  and  thu:; 
relatively  low  earnings  during  the  first  six  months  axt^r  they  left  Job 
corps* 

To  estimate  the  taxes  paid,  we  used  the  tax  rate  estimate  for 
lowincome  households,  which  is  approximately  23  percent  of  total  income*—^ 


—  This  discussion  draws  on  the  results  of  Joseph       P^chman  and 
Benjamin  A*  Okner,  Who  Bears  the  Tax  Burden? ^  Washington,  D.C.:  The 
Brookings  Institution,  1S66*    Their  data  show  that  tho  combined  effect 
of  all  taixcs  is  equivalent  to  a  proportional  tax  of  approximately  23 
percent  of  income*    These  data  are  rather  old  il9ec)  and  are  less  accurate 
for  low-income  youth  populations  than  others*    However,  th<iy  are  the  best 
estimates  currently  available  (see  Technical  Report  D) -    The  Pechman  and 
Okner  estimates  of  tax  burden  have  the  unique  advantage  of  incorporating 
accurate  data  on  income  that  is  not  reported  to  the  tax  authorities* 


The  primary  taxes  paid  by  individuals  in  this^  income  range  are  payroll 
taxes  and  sales  and  excise  taxes*    Thus,  even  though  they  face  low  tax 
rates  on  wages,  the  total  tax  burden  (as  a  percentage  of  income)  is  not 
significantly  different  than  the  tax  burden  of  most  taxpayers  (except 
perhaps  for  those  households  at  the  very  extreme  ends  of  the  income 
distribution) . 

The  present  value  of  the  .net  effect  of  (1)  the  declines  in  taxes 
during  and  shortly  after  participation  in  Job  Corps  and  (2)  the  tax  increase 
in  later  periods  is  a  decline  of  $46  per  Corpsmember  ir»  total  tax  collections 
at  all  government  levels.    The  earnings  gain  (assuming  a  fade-out  rate  of 
14  percent  per  year  as  in  the  estimtes  for  this  report)  is  insufficient  to 
generate  enough  taxes  to  offset  (in  present  value)  the  decline  in  tax 
payments  in  the  early  period*    ThuSf  non*Corpsm^nbers  view  this  change  In 
tax  paymencs  as  a  cost  of  the  program*    However,  these  taxes  will  not 
enter  into  the  social  benefit-cost  calculations  because  they  represent 
transfers  of  income^    Corpsmembers  bem  fit  from  the  reductions  in  their 
tax  payments  during  and  shortly  after  participation  • 

The  ti^ree  measured  benefits  directly  corresponding  to  increased 
output  are  summarized  in  Table  VI,  2»     In  addition  to  these  benefits^ 
there  are  also  gains  to  both  Corpsmembers  and  non-Corpsmembers  to  the  extent 
that  individuals  prefer  work  over  welfare.    Corpsmembers  probably  gain 
increased  self-esteem  from  working  in  regular,  unsubsidized  jobs,  Hon* 
Corpsmembers  may  prefer  that  resources  be  used  to  provide  Corpsmembers 
with  the  opportunity  to  invest  in  their  human  capital,  rather  than  used 
to  provide  direct  transfer  payments  to  Corpsmembers •    These  changes  in 
well-being  are  intangible  and  thus  are  not  measured  in  this  analysis. 
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TABU  VI*  2 


Chmqo  in  Behavior 

Vestal 

C0WpOfl«llt 

Behs  vi  oira  1 
He A sure 

In-FrograM 
Cli^ngea 

Foatprogroff  changc^ft 
Honths  I  to  6     Months  l  to  516-^ 

Value 
For  unit 

Discounted 
valued'' 

Itt-Pro9r«a  Output 

Yoars  In  program 

0*4916 

0*0  0*0 

*l,538,e3/yr. 

$756*50 

IiKre«9od  I^JfttprogrAtt  Output 

Cross  £arnin9d 
•  Fringe  Bonoflts 

-$164.11  $2033*15 

$1238*81 

eotiwAted  Ta!t 
Fdywtnto 

52*7?                 *  150*40 

46,11 

^rtttltf  <in  «xp^ct<»l  working  life  of  43  years  (516  laonthe)  at  the  tii^e  the  Corpsnembers  le&ve  Job  Corps. 


'^li«fore  beiAg  add4td  into  this  colunuu  velttes  for  iMonths  7  to  516  are  discountea      Uie  tiM  of  termination  from  Job  Cotps, 
at  an  anmtal  rtte  o*  5  percei^t. 

c/ 

-^tt*ft,  «iO(»nii  flot  Applicable. 
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T3iey  are  mentioned  here  so  that  the  reader  will  be  aware  of  the  biases 
in  using  only  measured  benefits  and  costs  in  the  evaluation* 

2*    deduced  Dependence  on  Transfer  Programs 

The  increase  in  en^loyability  attributed  to  Job  Corps  should  make 
participants  less  reliant  on  transfer  programs  (i*e,r  welfare  and  otiier 
income  and  eii?>loyment*conditioned  programs/  such  as  Unemployment  Insurance 
and  Workers*  Compensation)*    ^is  will  cause  a  decline  in  transfer  payments 
to  Corpsmembers /  as  well  as  in  the  level  of  resources  needed  to  administer 
the  transfer  programs*    The  reductions  in  payments  will  be  a  cost  to 
Corpsmembers  but  a  corresponding  savings  for  non-Corpsmembers *  therefore/ 
these  payments  are  transfers  and  will  net  out  from  the  social  perspectives* 
In  contrast,  the  administrative  savings  are  a  benefit  to  non- Corpsmembers 
for  which  there  is  no  corresponding  cost  to  Corpsmembers,  and,  hence, 
the  administrative  savings  are  a  benefit  to  society* 

deduced  Transfer  Payments.    Seven  transfer  programs  were  examined 
as  part  of  the  analysis:    Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children/  General 
Assistance/  Food  Stamps/  public  housing/  Medicaid,  Unemployment  Insurance, 
and  Workers'  Compensation*    For  all  programs  except  Unemployment  Insurance 
and  Workers'  Compensation/  transfers  were  estimated  on  the  bssis  of  differences 
in  months  receiving  the  transfers  (estimated  from  interview  data)  and  the 
average  benefit  levels  of  the  programs  (estimated  from  published  data) * 
Where  possible,  the  estimates  accounted  for  major  differences  in  eligibility 
criteria  that  would  affect  the  payment  levels.    For  example/  public  housing 
benefits  depend  on  the  number  of  adults  and  children  in  the  household* 
To  the  extent  possible,  these  factors  were  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  public-housing  subsidy  received*    For  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Workers' 
Compensation/  self-reports  of  the  amount  received  were  used. 
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BENETITS  ?R0«  REDUCED  TRANSFER  ?AVHE«TS 


Cooponent 


K«aturo 


Ch^ae  if)  fi«h«vior-' 




Woftthj  1  to  6     Months  ^  to  S16  Onit 


?oitfirogg«a  Period 


Total 
Oitcogntad 


Aid  to  Famill*!  with 
D«p«f)dent  Children 

Respondent 

(head  of  ^anilyl 


Respondent 

(other  than  head 
of  family) 


Hontbs  Received 
Transfers 


fionths  Received 
Trantfert 


.1114 


.2221 


.0333 


.0037 


.5141 


S239.42/ino  S124.29 


!.*1236  5  76U1/TO    5  BS.05 


General  Astistance 

Respondent 

(haad  o^  family) 


Respondent 

(other  than  head 
of  family) 


Month!  ;t«caiv«d 
Transfers 


Months  Received 
Trantfert 


.0178 


.03SS 


.0C02 


.1307 


.0040 


1.7S4S 


$1S1.90/00    $  3*19 


$116. OS/to  $16S.S9 


Food  Scai&ps 


P.^Xic  Housing 


Medicaid 

onemployrDent  Xnturance/ 
Worker*t  Compensation 


Total  Benefits 


(^tesent  Value)— 


a/ 


Months  Received 
Food  Stajspt 

Public  Hout* 
Ktt  Benefit 


Montht  Received  AFDC 

Amount  Received 
From  O.I»/W.C. 


.4B22 

S  5*72 
.  33  35 

$29.30 


.2376 


$19.26 


3.1B95 


$25B.S4 


$  73.6S/mo    $221. $0 


$  4*15  $  SS*6S  ».A.  $  49*90 

.1220  1.6377  $  'ie*€l/DO  $12e*eB 


$234.33  . 


$1.010.B3 


—  Reductions  in  tne  receipt  of  transfer  payments  are  shown  as  poticive  nuiabers. 

—"^Before  being  edded  to  this  column*  valuet  for  TOnths  7  to  516  are  discounted  to  the  tu&e  of  letmination  from 
Job  Cbrps      ^  annual  rate  of  S  percent. 

c/ 

—  This  represents  a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembert  asd  a  cost  to  Corpfmembert.    Therefore*  the  net  value  froiL  the 
tocial  Perspective  it  cero  Uee  the  text  for  pore  details)* 
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?ABt£  VI. 4 

BENEFITS  rnOtt  RCDOCSD  ACHltCI  STKXTIVS  COSTS  OF  TRM4Sr£E  PROGiUHS 


Pirlol 


Honthi  1  to 


  VUui 

 P^r 

ftoftthi  7  to  s 16  Onir 


Ml  CO  F4niliis  with 
^Dftn^^nt;  Chlldrin 

thud  ot  £uiily) 

(othir  hft4d 


Hontht  on  AFDC 


f4onths  on  ATDC 


.m4 


.2221 


.0383 


.0837 


0*5141 


1.123fi 


S27.fi4/t£f      $  14. 3S 


5  a,e3/oo      5  5-83 


<hi«^  of  faaily) 
(othir  thu  htAd 


Month*  oit 


.0178 


.03S5 


.0Q03 


.1307 


0.QQ40 


1.7545 


51?»47/»      S  0,3? 


$13.35/»o      $  19.05 


pood  Scuipi 


Month*  on 
Food  StAB^I 


.4822 


.237fi 


3.1895 


$  ?.4d/ec      $  2a. 55 


Public  HoUfinq 


M«diC4id 


Monthi  in 

Public  HOuiinq 

Months  in  AFDC 


.1389 
.3335 


.0954 
.1220 


1.2806  S12.50/mo      S  1^-43 

1.6377  5  9.49/BiO      5  15.49 


CJnuiployMn^  Iniuranci/ 


;4««ki  or^  vM./W.C. 


.1438 


.2238 


3.0042 


S  e.&6/w)c      ^  17.58 


Oot&I  Bini£ir«  (Priiint;  74lu«) 


^^MMctiaris  in  thi  nctipc  ct  tranjfir  payn^nu  in  shown  ai  pciirlvi  msnhifi* 

—^Bntozt  htinq  4dd*d  t9  this  colti&n'  v^luos  for  ponths  7  to  516  ar*  discounted  to  the  ti:ai  of  tenaination  frost 
JOU  Cocpi  It  An  tiuiu^l  reti  of  5  per^uit. 
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Corpsmembers  reduced  their  participation  in  all  seven  programs 
both  while  they  were  in  Job  Cdrps  and  during  the  first  six  months  after 
they  had  left  the  program^    To  estimate  the  total  savings  over  the  course 
of  their  expected  work  lives,  it  is  necessatry  to  extrapolate  the  results 
from  the  first  six  months  into  the  future.    We  use  the  same  basic  discount 
and  fade*-out  assumptions  that  were  used  to  extrapolate  the  earnings  difference 
Under  these  assumptions,  the  present  value  of  the  benefits  from  reductions 
in  transfer  payments  is  $1,011  per  Corpsm€niber .    Breakdowns  of  the  changes 
in  transf^j-r  payments  by  program  are  shown  in  Tablf^  VI. 3. 

Concurrent  Reductions  in  Administrative  Costs >    With  the  decline 
in  transfers,  the  amount  of  resources  necessary  to  administer  the  programs 
will  also  decline*    This  resource  saving  will  be  a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers 
and  to  society  as  a  whole.    The  savings  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  . 
average  costs  por  year  of  processing  a  case  in  each  of  the  programs*  Again, 
some  adjustments  have  been  made  to  allow  for  the  effects  of  household 
characteristics  on  the  administrative  costs* 

The  estimated  benefits  are  presented  in  Table  VI. 4.    We  again  use 
the  same  assumptions  for  discount  and  fade-out  rates  as  in  the  previous 
section,  to  predict  the  effects  of  Job  Corps  aftei  the  first  six  months  of 
the  postprogram  period.    The  present  value  of  the  resource  saving  is 
estimated  to  be  $120  per  participant* 


—  ^is  set  of  assumptions  (a  fade-out  rate  reducing  benefits  by 
50  percent  every  five  years  and  a  5  percent  discount  rate)  is  used  throughout 
this  paper  to  arrive  at  the  benchme.rk  estimates  •    Because  the  fade-out 
rate  was  derived  from  a  study  of  earnings  effects,  its  use  for  other 
effects  is  less  cortain  (more  arbitrary) . 
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3*    Reduced  Criminal  Activity 

Four  benefits  from  the  decline  in  criminal  activity  among  Corps- 
meokbers  are  the  reductions  in  (1)  the  personal  injury  and  property  damage 
thar  accompany  victimizations;  (2)  the  fear  and  anxiety  associated  with 
crime;  (3)  the  resources  used  in  the  criminal  justice  system;  and  (4)  the 
value  of  stolen  property*    The  resource  savings  associated  with  the  first 

three  items  are  benefits  entirely  to  society  and  to  non-Corpsmembers  * 
The  reduced  value  of  stolen  property  will  be  a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers , 
and  part  of  its  value  wil  be  viewed  as  a  cost  to  Corpsiaembers  who  no  longer 
receive  as  much  theft  income*    The  social  benefit  of  ^  reduction  in  stolen 
property  is  associated  with  decreases  in  the  costs  of  fencing,  in  damage 
to  the  stolen  property,  and  in  the  loss  of  legal  titles, 

Reduced  Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage*    A  principal  benefit 
associated  with  reduced  criminal  activity  stems  from  the  decrease  in 
victimizations*    The  benefits  that  can  be  measured  are  the  resource  savings 
from  reductions  in  the  amount  of  personal  injury  and  property  damage*  Using 
data  collected  as  part  of  the  National  Crime  Panel  Survey  program/  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  estimates  of  (1)  the  average  value  of  property  damage 
from  criminal  acts,  (2)  the  average  value  of  the  medical  care  needed  by 
victims  of  personal  crimes,  (3)  the  average  output  lost  when  victiri;  Ir^se 
time  from  work  while  they  are  recovering  from  personal  crimes,  and  (4) 
the  average  costs  of  the  administration  ot  insurance  needed  to  compensate 
victims  *— ^ 


-^See  Technical  Report  D,  pages  84  to  86  and  pages  95  to  99/  for 
more  details  about  the  treatment  of  stolen  property* 

2/ 

^-'^We  would  like  to  t*iank  Wesley  G*  Skogan  for  his  help  in  obtaining 
the  necessary  estimates  from  the  victimization- incident  data  that  were  gathered 
as  part  of  the  National  Crime  Panel  program*    Technical  Report  D  presents  a 
detailed  breakdown  and  analysis  of  the  average  costs  of  victimizations  by 
category  of  crime* 
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A  s^jinmary  of  the  benefits  frcxn  the  reduction  in  these  victimization 
costs  is  presented  in  Table  VI. 5  for  several  arrest  categories.  The 
numbers  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  number  of  incidents  per  arrest. 
Thus/  the  numbers  indicate  the  expected  resource  savings  generated  by  a 
reduction  of  one  arrest  of  the  particular  type. 

The  number  of  arrests  among  Cdrpsmemher?  declined  for  most  arrest 
types  in  both  the  in-program  and  postj>rogram  periods.    If  we  use  our 
assumptions  about  the  future  time  pattern  of  the  Job  Corps  effect,  the 
total  savings  is  estimated  to  be  $274  per  participant.    The  bulk  of  this 
benefit  ij  associated  with  the  substantial  reductions  in  burglary  and 
larceny. 

Seduced  Fear  From  Reductions  in  Qrime.    The  values  for  property 
damage  and  personal  injury  presented  above  capture  only  paxt  of  the 
costs  of  criminal  victimizations.    In  particular,  they  fail  to  capture 
the  psychological  benefits  individuals  derive  from  reductions  in  crime. 
These  benefits  are  undoubtedly  important;  however,  because  there  is  no 
accurate  way  to  estimate  their  magnitude/  they  have  not  been  included  in 
the  numerical  estimates.    Their  exclusion  will  bias  our  benefit-cost 
estimates  downward,  and  they  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  the 
results. 

Reduced  Criminal  Justice  System  Cdsts.    Another  benefit  associated 
with  reductions  in  crime  is  the  resource  savings  for  the  criminal  justice 
system.    The  reductions  in  savings  are  commensurate  with  reductions  in 
apprehending,  adjudicating,  and  incarcerating  individuals.  Processing 
individuals  through  the  criminal  justice  system  is  quite  expensive,  as 
shown  by  the  average  costs  in  Table  VI. 6.    Therefore,  even  relatively 
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TAULH  VJ.5 

BENEFITS  FROH  nEUUCED  PERSONAL  IHJURV  AND  PRO?ERTY  QAKAGB 


ChariQe 

In  Behavior^*^ 

Viilue 

Tt>t&l 

dehaviorgl 

In-I'rogram 

PostproQram  Period 

Per 

oiscountejd 
Benefit^ 

Component 

VAriable^ 

Period 

Unit 

Murder 

Number  or 
Arresls 

0.0009 

O.OOOO 

0.000 

5100,537  .ei 

$  90.46 

(bobbery 

Number  of 
Arrnsts 

O.O0O9 

~(I.O020 

"0.0206 

509.18 

-11.01 

Felonious  Assault 

Iftjunbcr  of 
Arrests 

0.0028 

0.0023 

0 .0309 

488.75 

13.33 

Burglary 

Ntimber  of 
Arr€<tt^ 

0.0  J07 

0.0133 

0.1785 

530.94 

92.51 

l^rccnY/Hotor  vehicle 
Theft 

Number  of 
Arrests 

0.034!; 

0.0151 

0.2027 

408.24 

79.71 

t 

ttA  rc  o  1 1 

Arrests 

0.0150 

O.OON 

0.0187 

0 

0 

Other  Personal 

Number  of 
Arrests 

0.0111 

0.012? 

0.1638 

94.09 

13.20 

d/ 

Other  Miscellan<^us— 

Number  of 
Arrests 

0.0295 

0.037*> 

0.5087 

0 

0 

Unspecified 

Uumbor  of 
Arrests 

-0.0019 

-0.0019 

-0.0255 

170.79 

-3.78 

S  273.90 

Totil  Benefits   


-  Reductions  in  arrests  are  shown  In  positive  numb^r^.    rie<|aLiv<'  i:\tiittqAii,  in  bnliAvior  (as  vitli  tJie  postpro^rAn  robbery  ^and 
un^>ecified  categories)  denote  increased  crimlriaJ  Activity  ^unong  Ci j* psmcnlier^ . 

^See  the  text  for  a  discussion  of  arrests  as  a  n^^asure  of  criminal  activity. 

c/ 

—  Ri^fore  beliMf  txided  to  tliis  colninn^  values  f'tf  mofktiis  7  to  510  .iro  ilisciHinrisl  u>  i.be  Line  of  tennin.ttiijn  fiom  Job  Corps  at 
Annual  rate  of  5  perceikL. 

^^lliese  categories  contain  priniarily  "vJctinlc^s"  crimes.    As     re^ult«  the  value  of  reduced  proJiorty  danage  aikd  per.'iohal 
injury  is  Amail,  not  esCivtated,  And  assumed  to  be  zcio  in  deriving  total  benefits. 
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RHUtlCiD  CRJtllWil*  JlfJlVl^  ^VSTli»1  CO^^TS 


Variable^/ 


_  Value 
_  Per 

HotitAfl  1  to  6     HaM%n  7  to  474  Unit 


Tata  I 
Discouat 
Bonetlt 


Jobbery 

Felonious  Assault 
Burglary 

lArct*iiy/Auto  ThtCt 
narcotics 
Other  Personal 
Other  Hiscellanftotis 

Total  BoneCi^^ 


Arrests 

Hupber  oC 
ArroAts 

Huviber  ot 
Arrests 

Number  ot 
Arrests 

Huffftyer  ot 
Arrests 

Hu«<ber  of 
Arrostfi 

Htwbor  o£ 
Arrests 

Huail^r  of 
Arrests 

Howbcr  ot 
Arrests 


0,0009 
0,0009 
0>002e 

o,ciao7 

0,0345 
0>OiSO 
0,0111 
0,029S 
-O.O019 


0.0000 


-0,0020 


0,0023 


0.0133 


0.01S1 


0, 0014 


0,0122 


0,0379 


-0-0019 


0,0000 


-0,0260 


0, 0309 


oa7es 


0,2027 


0,0107 


0,1630 


0,SC07 


^0>02SS 


524.767/ 
arrest 

12*007/ 
arrest 

2.732/ 
arrest 

S,09S/ 
arrest 

2,610/ 
arrest 

2.S90/ 
arrest 

7SC/ 
arLest 

919/ 
arrest 

2,040/ 
arrest 


9  22,29 


-246,46 


74,  S4 


1*01S,61 


S11>1S 


77,4S 


106. SO 


37fl,09 


-4S.31 


$l,09S.74 


^Reductions  In  arrests  are  shoan  in  positive  numbers.    Hegatlve  changes  In  bcl)avlor  (as  with  the  pest- 
program  robbery  and  unspecified  categories)  denote  Irtcreased  cricalnal  activity  among  Corpfmenibers. 

^ See  tbo  test  Cor  a  dtscvissloa  ot  arrects  as  s  peasure  ot  criminal  activity, 

^Before  belr^  added  tn  this  coluna^  values  for  tftoatbs  7  to  Sl6  are  discounted  to  tbe  time  of  termination 
from  Job  &>rps  at  an  annual  rate  of  S  Perceat> 
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small  reductions  in  crime  can  yield  substantial  benefits.    Using  our 
benchmark  assumptions/  *he  estimated  savings  to  the  criminal  justice 
system  are  $1,896  per  Corpsmember.    Again,  the  largest  benefits  derive 
from  reductions  in  burglary  and  larceny  arrests. 

Reductions  in  the  Value  of  Stolen  Property.    Estimates  for  the 
value  associated  with  the  reduction  in  stolen  property  were  obtained 
in  a  sijnilar  manner  to  those  obtained  for  the  cost  reductions  in  property 
damage  and  personal  injury. Table  VI*7  shows  that,  the  estimated  value 
of  reductions  in  stolen  property  is  $968  per  Corpsmember.    This  is  clearly 
a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers.    However^  we  estimate  that  the  cost  to  Corps- 
m^nbers  in  terms  of  foregone  theft  income  is  only  $581  because^  in  general, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  realize  the  entire  market  value  of  the  goods  they 
steal.    The  difference  between  the  non-Corpsmember  benefit  and  the  Corpsmember 
cost  is  a  net  social  benefit  of  $387. 

4.    Reduced  Drug  ^d  Alcohol  Use 

The  principal  measurable  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  drug  and 
alcohol  use  is  the  decrease  in  treatment  costs.    The  types  of  drug-alcohol 
treatments  included  in  the  estimates  are  heroin  detoxification,  methadone 
maintenance^  alcohol  detoxification^  and  education  and  counseling  services, 
^e  resource  savings  associated  with  the  reduction  in  the  use^of  drug*- 
alcohol  treatments  will  be  benefits  to  both  non-Corpsmembers  and  society 
as  a  whole.    The  psychological  benefits  from  reduced  drug  and  alcohol  use, 
while  unmeasured  in  this  report,  will  accrue  to  both  ODrpsmembers  and 
non^^Corpsmember  s . 


^  ^chnical  Report  D  presents  a  full  description  of  the  estimation 
procedures . 
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TABLE  VI. 7 


VALUE  OF  RtSDOCED  AMOUNT  OF  STOLEH  PBOPEI^Y 


to 


Copponent 


Burglary 


Larceny/Hotor 
Vehicle  Theft 


Unspecified 


I^Dtal  Value 


Change  in  Behavior^ 


Postprograitt  period 


Value 
Per 


Behavioral  In-prograw 
Measure  period  Honths  1  to  6     Honths  7  to  516  Unit 


Number  of 
Arrests 

Number  of 
Arrests 


Number  of 
Arrests 


Arrests 


.0009 


.0307 


.0345 


-.0019 


-.0020 


.0133 


.0151 


-.0019 


-.0268 


.1785 


.2027 


-.0255 


$  737.58 
3,563.99 

1,950.51 
535.95 


Total 
Discountej 
Benefit 


$  -15.04 


614.01 


380.83 


-11.86 


$  967.94 


—^Reductions  in  arrests  are  shown  in  positive  numbers.    Negative  changes  in  behavior  {as  with  the 
postprogram  robbery  and  unspecified  categories)  denote  increased  criminal  activity  among  Corpsmemibers . 

— ^See  the  text  for  a  discussion  of  arrests  as  a  measure  of  criminal  activity. 

^Before  being  added  to  this  column,  values  for  months  7  to  516  are  discounted  to  the  time  of 
t\(^        termination  from  Job  Corps  at  an  annual  rate  of  5  .percent. 
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Reductions  in  the  use  of  drug*  or  alcohol-trGatinent  programs 
among  Corpsmembers  were  observed  both  during  their  stay  in  the  ^lograin 
aitd  after  they  left  Job  Corps.    The  estimates  of  the  per-Corpsmember 
reductions  in  treatment  use  are  approximately  2  treatments  per  100 
Corpsmembers  (-0.0205)  during  the  in-program  period  and  a  reduction  of 
just  over  1  treatment  per  loO  Cdrpsmembers  (-0.0132)  during  the  first 
six  ninths  of  postprogram  observation. 

Savings  from  the  reduced  utilization  of  drug  or  alcohol  treatments 
among  Corpsmembers  are  estimated  by  using  our  benchmark  assumptions 
regarding  discount  and  fade-out  rates.    While  the  cost  of  treatment  varifis 
tremendously  by  type/  we  estimate  that  the  average  cost  is  approximately 
$1/086  per  person  treated.    Using  this  unit  value,  the  estimated  total 
social  benefit  (in  present  value  units)  is  $175  per  Corpsmember* 

5.    Use  of  Alternative  Training  and  Educational  Programs 

Decisions  by  Cdrpsmembers  to  obtain  more  or  less  training  and 
schooling  generate  benefits  and  costs  for  both  Cd.'-psmembers  and  non- 
Corpsmembers.    For  example  /  Corpsmembers  enroll  in  high  school  programs 
much  less  frequently  than  individuals  in  the  comparison  group.    This  is 
due/  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  many  Corpsmembers  obtained  GED  degrees 
while  they  were  in  the  program/  thus  eliminating  the  need  to  return  to 
high  school  at  a  later  time.    In  this  case*  the  resource  savings  associated 
with  less  frequent  high  school  enrollment  are  benefits  to  non-Corpsmembers 
and  to  society.    Of  course,  there  are  benefits  associated  with  additional 
training  and  education.    If  follow-up  data  were  available  for  a  longer 
period  of  time/  the  increased  earnings  measure  discussed  earlier  in  this 
chapter  would  capture  these  benefits  for  both  the  Corpsmembers  and  the 
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individuals  in  our  comparison  group.    In  the  absence  of  such  data,  we 
have  chosen  to  examine  only  changes  in  the  operating  costs  of  education 
and  training  programs.    Thus,  our  estimates  of  the  ret  present  ^^alue  will 
further  be  biased  downward  to  the  extent  that  Job  Corps  induces  Corpsmembers 
to  obtain  additional  education  (compared  to  what  they  would  have  obtained 
in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps)  and  thereby  increase  their  earnings  even  more 
(e.g.,  college  attendance  was  higher  among  Corpsmembers). 

llie  estimates  of  the  present  value  of  the  cost  savings  due  to  a^i 
overall  decline  in  the  cost  of  the  utilization  of  alternative  training 
and  educational  services  by  Corpsmembers  are  showit  in  Table  VI. d.    As  was 
mentioned  above,  the  HKX  of  the  ^^vings  stems  from  Corpsmembers/  decreased 
use  of  high  school  programs.    The  sum  of  th3se  individual  components  is  a 
cost  savings  of  $391  per  Corpsmember. 

6.    Other  Benefits 

In  addition  to  the  benefit  components  discussed  above^  there  are 
two  benefits  that  cannot  be  directly  measured  and  valued;  however,  evidence 
on  them  does  exist.    The  first  of  these  benefits  is  the  improved  personal 
well-being  of  participants  beyond  what  -is  caused  by  both  increased  earnings 
and  the  value  of  Job  Corps  expenditures  on  enrollees  (for  room,  board, 
medical  services,  etc.).    In  particular,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  value 
of  improved  health  status  and  basic  education  are  not  fully  captured  in 
the  short-run  (if  ever). 

Th^  second  benefit  that  cannot  be  directly  measured  is  the  atility 
that  participants  and  nonparticipants  derive  from  the  income  redistribution 
per  se  that  is  implicit  in  i:he  Job  Corps  program,    ^is  also  cannot  be 
directly  measured*    This  benefit  has  important  policy  implications  because 
the  desirability  of  the  program  can  possibly  be  founded  on  equity  grounds  alone. 
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BEHKFXTS  FftOM  ttEUOCED  UTJLJZATJOti  OF  ALTERWATlVE  TKAlNiN<;  AMD  CIHICA-riOtlAt  PNOGIUV^u; 


Change  tn  B^havtor*^ 


CottpOnont 


Behavioral 
Measure 


Jn-Pro<jram  P<^ prograw     r lo d  

Period  rtOnths  I  to  Mg^ths  7  to  siti 


Value 

Per 

Unit 


Total 

Discounter] 
Benefit^ 


to 


Use  of  Training  and  Educational 
Pto^tam3^  other  ttian  Job  Corps 

fti<|h  School 


Vocational  <sducation 


Co  1 1  e9  c/Un  i  ve  rs  i  ty 


Unspecified  school 


CFTA  and  other  tralnift^ 
Programs 

Public  service  e>Vloy3ient 


Training  ^llovances 

c/ 

Total  social  benefit^ 


Months  in 
Nigh  School 

Honths  in 
Voc.  Bd. 

Honths  in 
college 

Honths  in 
ScJiool 

Months  in 
CtrA/othor 

Months  in 

Training 
Al lowancos 


.5479 


.0916 


■  1232 


.3078 


$22.2760 


.203n 


.0047 


.0V9S 


.0330 


.0295 


.0^128 


5^.7372 


2.023C 


.06:0 


*.79B7 


.  3087 


.3959 


.  57^5 


$63.  5905 


$187.43/jiO. 
$  93.37/jw. 
$410.06/rk>. 
$23l.l2/n:>. 
$17 J. 33/no. 
$  55.9U/mo. 
N.A. 


$521.27 

3.09 

-332.91 

94.31 

-33.08 

37.09 

71.71 
$390.57 


a/ 

Ped4ict£ons  In  utilization  are  showi>  a5  positive  nunUbers.    HegAtivo  numbers  (as  with  post|>ro7r:iM  vocational  education)  tcpc^tsent 
increased  utilization  of  tr^inln?  and  educational  ptogriot^  by  COrpsnicobcrs. 

— ''^Before  being  added  to  this  column*  values  tot  months  7  to  516  '^^^  discounted  to  the  tli«e  of  t<trAiiiatlon  frot«  slob  Corps  at  an  annual 
rate  of  5  Percent. 

c/ 

If)^  value  ot  the  training  ai l(>w:incr:{  ^re        Included  hAcaiist^  th^y  rehrefli^nt     tiMn^ff^f*  itom  frum  taMf^yera  to  tliose  rcf^ivifit;  traJiiing 
andt  hence,  aire  not  social  costs  (i.e.,  their  increases  atn  tr^*^  a  social  cos^t). 
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B*  COSTS 

The  breakdovrn  of  ^orogram  costs  by  category  and  analytical  perspective 
is  shown  in  Table  VI*9*    There  are  three  basic  cost  categories;  program 
operating  expenditures;  the  opportunity  cost  of  Corpsmember  labor?  and  the 
nonbudgeted  costs  other  than  for  Corpsmember  labor*    The  total  social  cost 
(i*ew  excluding  all  transfers)  of  Job  Corps  is  estimated  to  be  $4/987  per 
Corpsmeiober /  while  the  cost  to  non-Corpsmembers  is  $5,644  per  Corpsmember 
enrolled*    The  difference  is  the  value  of  the  transfers  provided  to  Corps-* 
meinbers  ($658  per  Corpsmember)  * 

1*    program  Operating  Expenditures 

The  breakdown  of  program  operating  expenditures  into  the  three 
components—center  operating  expenditures  (excluding  Corpsmefnber  transfers)/ 
Corpsmember  transfers/  and  the  centrdl  administrative  costs — reflects  the 
different  nature  and  sources  of  Job  Corps  expenditures*    Center  operating 
expenditures  are  costs  to  non-Corpsmotbers  and  to  society*    These  expendi- 
tures and  figures  were  obtained  from  the  Job  Corps  Financial  Reporting 
System*    The  Corpsmember  transfers  were  also  obtained  from  the  Job  Corps 
Financial  Reporting  System,  but  they  are  not  social  costs;  instead/  they 
represent  a  transfer  of  resources  from  non-Corpsmembers  to  Corpsmembers*^^ 
Finally/  data  on  the  central  administrative  expenditures  were  provided  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget*    These  expenditures  represent  costs 
to  both  nor  '^^orpsmembers  and  society  as  a  whole. 


*^  These  tZv>*sfers  ore  expenditures  for  items  Corpsmembers  would 
have  consumed  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps  (e.g*/  foodf  clothing,  and  housing)* 
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TABUB  VI*  9 

SUMMARY  OP  COSTS  PER  CORPSMEMBER,  BY  ANALYTICAL  PERSPECTIVE- 


Present  Value  of  Costs  by  Perspective 
Cost  Cociponent  Social  Won -'Corpsm ember  Corpsmember 


A*    Progra-jji  operating  costs 

Center  operating  expenditures  $2,702.98  $2,702*98  $  0 

Transfers  to  Corpsmeaibers  0  1,198*26  -1,198 

Central  administrative  costs  1,358*77  1,358.7,  0 


B.  Opportunity  cost  of  Corpsmember 

labor 

Foregone  eaarnings                              878*58  0  878-58 

Foregone  tax  payments                           0  152*74  -  152.74 

C.  Unbudgeted  expenditures  other 

than  for  Corpsmember  labor 

Program  costs                                      46.22  46.22  0     .  . 

Transfers  to  Corpsmembers                    0  18t*36  -  185*36— 

b/ 

Total  costs  (present  value)                $4,986.55  $5,644.33  657.78- 


The  cost  per  Corpsmember  is  estimated  by  multiplying  the  cost  per 
Corpsmember  year  (as  estimated  in  Technical  Report  D)  by  the  average  length 
of  stay  in  years  for  Job  Corps  during  fiscal  1977 — 0-492  years  (5*9  months)- 

—  Because  Corpsmembers  benefit  from  transfers,  they  are  presented  here 
as  negative  costs. 
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2,    Opportunity  Cost  of  Corpsmember  ijabor 

Youths  who  participate  in  Job  Corps  forego  employment  opportunities 
that  otherwise  they  would  have  taken.    The  wages  they  would  have  earned 
in  tho  foregone  employment  are  a  cost  to  them  of  participating  in  Job 
Corps,    This  "opportunity  cost"  of  Corpsmember  labor  is  not  balanced  by 
corresponding  benefits  to  non-Corps^iembers  and  thus  enters  into  the  social 
benefit*-cost  calculation  as  a  cost*i^    An  estimate  of  the  opportunity  cost 
of  Corpsmember  labor  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  estimateu  earnings  that 
Corpsmembers  would  have  received  had  they  not  enrolled  in  the  program* 

Another  way  of  viewing  this  cost  is  that,  from  society*s  point  of 
view/  the  decision  to  enroll  a  person  in  Job  Corps  implies  that  the  output 
that  person  would  have  produced  in  the  absence  of  the  prcgram  must  now  be 
foregone,    Tho  loss  of  this  output  is  a  net  cost  to  society.    The  value 
of  this  foregone  output  is  measured  by  the  foregone  earnings*    As  was  the 
case  in  estimati  ig  the  increase  in  output  produced/  the  estimate  of  foregone 
earnings  includes  the  amount  o*f  fringe  benefits  in  order  to  measure  the 
total  value  of  the  output  lost* 

3*    Monbudgeted  Costs  Other  than  for  Corpsmember  Labor 

The  opportunity  cost  of  Corpsmember  labor  described  above  is, 

of  course/  an  unbudgeted  item*    In  addition/  there  a^re  several  other 

types  of  expenditures  whose  costs  do  not  appear  in  the  Job  Corps  budget* 

These  expenditures  include  the  following  items:    surplus  goods,  for  whicli 
/ 

the  centers  pay  only  transportation  charges  i  meal  costs  reimbursed  by 


—  However,  if  labor  markets  are  in  disequilibrium  (i,e*/  if  dis- 
advantaged youths  are  unemployed  in  the  labor  market),  non-Cjrp* nembers 
receive  benefits  from  replacing  Corpsmembers  on  jobs;  thus/  social  costs 
are  reduced. 
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the  National  School  Lunch  program;  medical  supplies  and  services  provided 
by  state  and  local  agencies;  an^  other  resources  acquired  at  below-market 
prices.    The  use  of  these  resources  is  a  cost  to  non-Corpsmembers  and  to 
society.    However,  the  use  of  many  of  ^hese  items  represents  ^  transfer  to 
Corpsmembers /  and/  hence /  does  not  enter  into  the  social  perspective.  The 
opportunity  cost  of  these  resources*  which  is  usually  equal  to  the  market 
price,  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  special  studies  conducted  at  thirteen 
Job  Corps  centers  (see  Technical  Report  F  for  more  details). 

C.    OVERALL  FINDINGS  FOR  NET  PRESENT  VALUE 

Once  the  various  effects  of  Job  Corps  have  been  valued/  the  cal- 
culation of  the  net  present  value  is  straightforward.    Table  VI. 10  presents 
the  values  of  the  various  benefit  and  cost  components  with  their  associated 
net  present  values  from  the  three  perspectives.—^    As  can  be  seen,  the 
program  yields  net  benefits  from  all  three  perspectives  with  our  benchmark 
assumptions.    Corpsmembers  benefit  principally  from  the  program's  transfers 
(shown  as  negative  costs)-^-primarily  room  and  board — and  the  increase  in 
their  postprogram  earnings.    Their  major  costs  are  foregone  earnings  while 
they  are  in  the  program,  as  well  as  the  reductions  in  their  transfer  payments 
that  accompany  their  increase  in  earnings."  For  non-Corpsmembers,  the  net 
benefit  is  relatively  small.    The  largest  benefit  accruing  to  this  group 
is  the  reduction  in  the  costs  associated  with  criminal  activity;  their 
largest  costs  are  those  included  in  program  operating  expenditures.  From 
the  social  perspective,  the  increase  in  output  (produced  both  in  and  out 
of  the  program)  and  the  criminal  justice  system  cost  savings  constitute 


—  In  those  cases  where  a  benefit  was  unmeasured  (e.g.,  reduced 
psychological  costs  of  crime)  we  have  included  a  plus  in  the  appropriate 
row  and  column  In  the  table. 
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the  bulk  of  the  benefits/  with  program  operating  expenditures  representing 
the  largest  cost* 

The  final  net  present  value  figures  froiP  the  three  perspectives 
are  presented  near  the  bottom  of  Table  VI*  10*    As  the  sum  of  the  present 
values  of  all  benefits  less  all  costs /  these  provide  summary  estimates 
of  program  performance  (measures  that  incorporate  the  various  assumptions 
outlined  earlier  in  this  chapter  and  in  Technical  Report  D)*    The  estimates 
of  the  net  present  values  per  Cdrpsmember  from  all  three  perspectives  are 
positive*    The  net  present  value  from  the  social  perspective  is  $251  per 
Cdrpsmember  enrolled,  with  almost  85  percent  of  that  net  benefit  ($212) 
accruing  to  Corpsmembers ,  and  the  remaining  15  percent  ($39)  accruing  to 
non-Corpsmembers*^    The  estimates  for  the  alternative  summary  performance 
measures  (the  ratios  of  benefits  to  costs  from  all  three  perspectives)  are 
shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  t£U)le/  and  all  of  them  are/  of  course,  greater 
than  1  because  the  net  present  value  is  positive* 

However,  a  single  estimate  for  the  net  present  value  can  be  quite 
error-prone—especially  for  a  short-^term  evaluation*    Even  the  best  estimate 
is  subject  to  inaccuracies*    In  addition  to  sampling  error/  numerous 
assumptions  must  be  made  in  estimating  the  component  benefits  and  costs 
(assumptions  regea:yiing  decay  and  discount  rates,  unmeasured  benefits  and 
costs,  the  competitiveness  of  product  and  labor  markets,  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  methods  used  to  estimate  shadow  prices  and  program  effects) 
Each  of  these  assumptions  wi^ll  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  net  present 
value,  and  while  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  the  assumptions  as 
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-^Of  course,  because  there  are  many  more  non-Cdrpsmembers  than 
Cdrpsmembers /  the  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers  will,  on  average/  be  quite 
small  (much  smaller  than  the  $39  per  Cdrpsmember)*    However,  seme  non- 
Cdrpsmembers  (e*g* ,  recipients  of  the  value  of  output  and  additional 
victims  of  crimes  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps)  will  benefit  substantially. 
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NET  ^XESEKt  VALUES         COKPSHZHBCR  FOR  J0»  COAPS  UKDCR  THE  iEKDlMMUC  ASSUMPTIONS^ 


I.    Output  Produced  by  Cocpsm«ibb«r 

#  In-prograa  output  $  7S6.S9 

#  Incr«u«d  out  of  pro9r4m  otitput  1^238.81 

#  Incr«u«d  tMX  p4yn#nt3  on  pc«t- 

pro^ru  ••mings  0 

•  Pr«£er«nc«s  for  vork  ovtr  w«l£«r«  > 

II.    Rtdoctd  0«p«nd«nc«  on  7raru£«r  Programs 

•  Trvu£«r  pty^nts  0 

#  Adndnistr^tiv*  costs  119,65 

III.    Rtductd  Criminal  Xctivity 

#  Property  dwaa^e  and  personal  injury  273,90 

•  Stol«n  proper^  387.43 

•  Justice  syst«n  costs  1^895.74 

#  Raductd  psychological  costs  * 

IV,    rteduc«d  Oru9/Alc«hol  Use 

*  rr«at3i«nt  costa  174.79 

•  Psychological  benefits  + 

V.    Utiliration  of  Alternative  Education 
and  Trainin9  Servicee 

#  Education  and  trainin?  coats  390.57 
e  Training  aXlowajices  0 

vt.    otiier  8eneflcs 

*  Itspr^fved  Corpsaeoher  health  statiis  ^ 


$  670,60 
0 

106,63 


1^010.83 
119.65 


273.90 
967,94 
1^895.74 


174-79 


390.57 
72.71 


$  $5.99 
1^238.81 

-106.63 


-1^010,63 
0 


0 

-530.31 
0 


0 

-72.71 


Costs 

I.  Program  Cperjiting  Costs 

e  Center  operating  expenditures  other 
than  for  Cocp^meiiiber  transfers 

#  Transfers  to  Cocpsmefldiers 

e  Central  adsdnistrative  costs 

II.    Opportunity  Coet  of  Cotpsmecber  tohor 

e  foregone  earnings 

•  foregone  taxn  payroents 

III.    Unbudgettd  Expenditures  other  than 
for  Cocpeoember  Labor 

e  Program  coets 
e  Tranefers 


$2*702.98 
0 

1*353.77 


878  .  58 
0 


46.22 
0 


$2*702.98^ 
ia98.26 
1*358.77 


0 

152.74 


46,-22 
185.36 


S*ia98.26 
0 


876.58 
-152.74 


0 

-185.36 


Het  Present  value 
Benefit-Cost  £Utio 


39,03 


1.C070 


$  211.90 


i.oeco^^ 


—  See  t.^e  text  for  a  revx^  of  these  assumptions  and  their  implications  for  the  values 
presented  in  chis  table. 

-^The  nunarator  of  the  bene£it-^09t  ratio  for  Corpsmecwers  i.ncrjdes  all  of  their  cenefirs 
listed  xn  this  tabl«  as  either  positive  benefits  or  negative  costs*  and        dencoinator  includes 
all  of  their  costs  listed  m  this  table  «  either  positive  costs  or  .negative  be.nefits. 
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realistic  as  possible,  they  still  must  be  regarded  as  approximations  and, 
in  some  cases,  speculative.    Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  present  not  only 
our  benchmark  set  of  assumptions  used  in  estimating  the  net  present  value 
of  Job  Corps  (the  ones  that  the  researchers  were  most  comfortable  witli) , 
but  also  a  set  of  different  assumptions  used  in  making  a  series  of  alter^ 
native  estimates.    In  this  way,  the  sensitivity  of  the  net  present  value 
estimates  to  changes  in  various  assumptions  can  be  examined. 

Table  VI. 11  presents  estimates  of  the  net  present  value  per 
Corpsmember  made  under  our  benchmark  and  five  alternative  sets  of  assxitnptions . 
In  each  case,  one  specific  assumption  is  changed  (with  the  remaining  bench* 
mark  assumptions  being  maintained).    Thus^  if  we  were  to  vary  several 
sissumptions  simultaneously,  the  variation  in  the  estimates  of  the  net  present 
value  could  be  even  greater  than  that  indicated  in  Table  VI.  11.^ 

The  first  three  sets  of  alternative  assumptions  in  Table  VI. 11 
concern  the  rate  at  which  the  Job  Corps  effects  fade  out  over  time.  The 
first  alternative  presented  assumes  that  there  are  no  effects  other  than 
those  already  observed  by  the  end  of  the  first  six  postprogram  months.  These 
estimates  indicate  that  future  social  benefits  (after  the  first  six  post* 
program  months)  will  have  to  be  worth  at  least  $3,212  if  Job  Corps  is 
to  be  considered  an  efficient  use  of  resources.-^    The  second  alternative 
assumption  is  that  effects  do  not  fade  out  at  all.    In  this  case,  those 
effects  observed  during  the  first  six  postprogram  months  are  assumed  to 


Only  brief  sianmaries  of  some  of  the  sensitivity  tests  made  on 
the  various  assumptions  are  given  here.    More  details  are  presented  in 
Chapter  V  of  Technical  Report  D. 

^Note  that  because  the  transfers  received  by  Corpsm^abers  while 
they  are  in  the  program  are  worth  more  than  their  foregone  earnings  (including 
the  decline  in  earnings  over  the  first  six  postprogram  months),  Corpsmembers 
will  have  a  positive  net  present  value  even  if  there  are  no  future  effects. 
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TABI£  VI.  11 

NET  PFESEHT  VALUE  PER  CORPSMEMBER  OKDER  ALTERNATIVE  ASSUMPTIONS^ 


Analytical  Perspective 


Alternative  Assumptions  Social  Hon-^Corpsmerober  Corpsmeinber 

b/ 

Benchmark  assumptions^ 

(discount  and  fade  out  = 

,    19  percent)                                             $        250.93  $       39.03  $  211.90 

(1.05)  (1.01)  (1.08) 

Effects  do  not  last  beyond  the 

first  six  postprogram  months                  -  3/211.67  -3/542.18  330.51 

(0.36)  (0.38)  (1.25) 

Effects  do  not  fade  out  (or  grow) 

over  time  (discount  =  5  percent)              10/612.40  9/531.79  1,080.61 

(3.13)  (2.69)  (1.17) 

Earnings  and  transfer  effects  do 

not  fade  out  but  other  effects  do              5,182.85  2/881.48  2/301.37 

(2.04)  (1.51)  (1.44). 

3  percent  discount  rate  (discount 

and  fade  out  =  17  percent)                             757.39  508.11  249.28 

(1.15)  (1.09)  (1.09) 

10  percent  discount  rate  (discount 

and  fade  out  =*  24  percent)                      -      581.57  -    794.91  213.34 

(0.88)  (0.86)  (1.08) 


a/ 

^  The  nvunbers  in  parentheses  below  the  estimates  of  the  net  present  value 
are  benefit-cost  ratios  computed  as  described  in  Table  V.IO. 

^ Benchmark  assumptions  are  as  follows :    all  effects  fade  out  at  a 
rate  equal  to  50  percent  every  five  years;  the  discount  rate  is  5  percent; 
the  expected  worklife  of  a  Corpsmember  is  forty-three  years  after  leaving 
Job  Corps.     (For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  these  and  other  assumptions/ 
see  Chapter  V  of  Technicc^l  Report  D.) 
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remain  constant  over  the  Corpsmember's  entire  worklife*    In  this  case# 
Job  Corps  would  be  an  overwhelming  success^  with  measured  benefits 
exceeding  measured  costs  by  more  than  $10#000  per  Corpsmember  from  a 
social  perspective*    The  third  alternative  assumption  is  that  the  earnings 
ahd  corresponding  transfer  effects  do  not  fade  out,  while  the  other  effects 
(reduced  criminal  activity,  drug-  and  alcohol- treatment  use#  and  education- 
and  training-program  use)  fade  out  at  the  benchmark  rate*^    In  this 
instance^  the  socials  Corpsmember^  and  non-Corpsmember  net  present  values 
again  are  all  positive^  with  the  total  social  benefits  outweighing  social 
costs  by  more  tltian  $5^000* 

The  appropriate  discount  rate  to  use  when  evaluating  government 
training  and  educational  programs  is  always  a  controversial  issuer  because 
while  the  dioice  of  a  discount  rate  is  very  important  for  the  evaluation 
and  is  well  established  theoretically #  there  has  never  been  a  completely 
satisfactory  way  to  estimate  discount  rates*    Imperfections  in  the  markets 
for  cap.         the  existence  of  risk  and  uncertainty^  inflation^  and  the  fact 
that  many  tax  incidence  questions  are  still  unresolved  have  made  it  impossible 
to  determine  3  single  discount  rate  appropriate  for  evaluating  government 
investments*    As  a  results  we  have  adopted  somawhat  arbitrarily  (see  Technical 
Report  D  for  more  documentation)  a  5  percent  real  rate  (i.e*,  net  of  inflation) 
as  our  benchmark*    Therefore*  we  must  test  the  sensitivity  of  the  findings 
to  variations  in  this  ass^jmption. 

To  test  the  sensitivity  of  the  findings  to  the  use  of  the  5  percent 
discount  rate,  we  also  made  net  present  value  estimates  using  3  and  10 


—  This  procedure  was  adopted  because  there  is  substantial  evidence 
that  criminal  activity^  drug  use^  and  participation  in  training  and  educational 
programs  decline  as  people  grow  older.    As  a  result,  the  magnitudes  of 
reductions  in  these  activities  would  probably  fade  out  even  if  the  percentage 
reduction  due  to  Job  Corps  participation  did  not  fade  out. 
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percent  real  discount  rates*    These  alternative  estimates  are  presented 
in  the  last  two  rows  of  Table  VI*  11*    As  can  be  seen/  tiie  social  net 
present  value  changes  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  discount  rate* 
Lower  discount  rates  increase  the  present  value  of  social  benefits /  but 
leave  social  costs  unchanged  because  all  of  them  are  incurred  during  the 
initial  time  period.    Thus*  using  a  3  percent  discount  rate  increases 
the  social  net  present  value  by  over  $500  per  Corpsmember  compared  to  the 
benchmark  estimate*    In  a  similau:  manner,  increasing  the  discount  rate 
from  the  5  percent  benchmark  rate  to  10  percent  decreases  the  social  net 
present  value  by  over  $800*^ 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  our  treatments  of  the  discount  and 
fade-out  rates  are  analytically  identical*    In  each  case/  the  current 
value  of  an  effect  decreases  over  time*^    ^e  important  parameter  is 
thus  the  sum  of  these  two  rates*    Irf  this  light/  the  sensitivity  tests 
presented  in  Table  VI*  11  can  be  viewed  as  testing  many  combinations  of 


^Because  Corpsmembers'  benefits  and  costs  are  spread  out  more 
evenly  over  time/  changes  in  the  discount  rate  will  have  less  effect  on 
their  net  present  value*    For  exan^le,  a  decline  in  the  discount  rate 
increases  the  present  value  of  the  earnings  gain  (a  Corpsmember  benefit)/ 
but  also  increases  the  present  value  of  the  decline  in  transfers  (a  Corps- 
member  cost)*    Thus,  there  is  only  about  a  $35  difference  between  the 
Corpsmember  net  present  value  calculated  using  a  3  percent  real  discount 
rate  and  the  value  calculated  using  10  percent/  while  the  difference 
between  the  corresponding  social  estimates  is  over  $1/300  (because  costs 
are  concentrated  in  the  in-program  period  and  benefits  occur  mostly  in 
the  future) * 

^The  value  of  the  effect  is  its  magnitude  times  its  value  (e*g*, 
reduction  in  the  number  of  burglary  arrests  per  Corpsmember  times  the  cost 
of  a  burglary  eurrest)  *    The  fade-out  rate  affects  this  product  by  reducing 
the  magnitude  of  the  effect/  while  the  discount  rate  affects  the  product 
by  reducing  its  value  in  future  time  periods*    The  present  value  will  be 
affected  by  the  sum  of  these  two  rates*    Thus^  if  one  rate  is  increaLsed 
and  the  other  rate  is  decreased  by  the  same  amount,  the  net  present  value 
will  not  change* 
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fade-out  and  discount  rates  (e*gw  the  net  present  value  estimates 
calculated  by  using  a  Z  percent  discount  rate  and  a  14  percent  [approximately] 
fade'out  rate  are  identical  to  those  calculated  for  any  other  fade-out 
and  discount  rate  combinations  that  sum  to  17  percent)  *    As  shown^  the 
different  combined  rates  that  were  tested  range  from  5  to  24  percent*  As 
long  as  the  sum  of  the  two  rates  is  less  than  20  percent^  the  social  net 
present  value  will  be  positive^  and  Job  Corps  will  thus  represent  an 
efficient  investment  of  resources- 

In  addition  to  the  assumptions  regarding  the  magnitudes  of  future 
effects  and  the  appropriate  discount  rate^  there  are  several  other  specific 
assun^^ticns  whose  effect  on  the  net  present  value  should  be  examined. 
These  include  the  following  assumptions: 

•  That  the  marginal  savings  to  the  various  agencies  affected  by 
changes  in  behavior  among  Corpsmembers  {e*g*^  AFDC^  General 
Assistance^  courts^  police  ajid  corrections^  drug-treatment 
programs^  and  Job  Corps)  are  equal  to  their  average  cost  of 
operation 

•  OSiat  the  estimated  magnitudes  of  the  Job  Corps  effects  correctly 
measure  the  true  effects  regardless  of  the  statistical 
significance  attributed  to  the  results 

•  OSiat  the  value  of  the  output  produced  by  Corpsm«nbers  in  Job 
Corps  is  approximately  equal  to  the  price  an  alternative 
supplier  would  have  chaurged  to  produce  that  output 

•  OSiat  the  increeise  in  Corpsmember  earnings  can  be  used  as  a 
measure  of  the  increase  in  social  output  (in  particular^ 
there  is  no  displacement  of  non-Corpsmembers ) 

These  assumptions^  like  those  regarding  fade-out  and  discount  rates ^ 
are  examined  in  detail  in  Technical  Report  D»    However^  a  few  points  are 
worth  mentioning  here*    The  use  of  average  cost  as  a  measure  of  marginal 
cost  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  assun^tion  for  evaluating  the  long-run 
effects  of  a  program^  although  it  probably  causes  some  upward  bias  for 
the  value  of  benefits  in  'the  short  run* 
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The  use  of  the  estimated  Job  Corps  effects  without  regard  to 
*iieir  statistical  significance  should  not  bias  our  results,  bm:  does 
indicate  the  imprecision  of  the  findings/  especially  for  individual 
components  {e*g,,  does  Job  Corps  !:eally  reduce  murder  arrests,  or  is 
that  result  a  chance  occurrence  resulting  from  our  Sampling?)*  However/ 
the  estimates  used  in  the  benefit-^cost  analysis  are  the  best  {i*ew  most 
accurate)  estimates  of  Job  Corps  effects  that  are  currently  available; 
they  are  generally  unbiased  or  conservative,  and  were  obtained  from  an 
evaluation  designed  to  yield  accurate  overall  benefit-cost  estimates*'^^ 

The  price  alternative  suppliers  would  charge  to  produce  the  output 
produced  by  Corpsmembers  while  they  are  in  the  program  may  overestimate 
the  actual  social  value  of  that  output*    This  supply  price  reflects  the 
value  of  the  labor  inputs  that  went  into  the  output  rather  than  its  value 
to  recipients*    ^e  social^demand  value  could  differ  from  the  supply  price 
because  of  the  displacement  of  other  workers,  external  benefits  or  costs, 
altruism  on  the  part  of  recipients/  the  lack  of  demand  for  the  output,  and 
other  features  of  the  market  for  such  oul5>ut*    Estimates  of  the  social 
value  might  reasonably  be  ^"^xpected  to  fall  between  slightly  above  the 
supply  price  to  only  about  65  percent  of  the  supply  price*    Using  a  vaXu^ 
that  is  only  slightly  above  our  benchmark  estimate  will  not  affect  the 
final  estimate  of  the  net  present  value*    However,  if  we  use  a  lower-bound 
estimate  of  65  percent  of  the  supply  value  of  in-prograitt  output,  the  estimate 
of  the  social  net  present  value  will  be  reduced  from  the  benchmark  value  of 
$251  to  -$13  per  Corpsmember*    This  decline  in  the  value  of  in-program  output 


See  Technical  Report  C  for  details  on  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates/ 
and  Technical  Report  A  for  details  on  the  evaluation  design* 
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would  affect  primarily  non-Corpsmembers/  for  whom  the  estimate  of  the 

net  present  value  per  Corpsmember  would  fall  to  -$195*    Corpsmembers  would 

have  a  decline  of  only  $30  in  the  net  present  value  under  these  conditions*'^ 

In  order  for  the  postprogram  increases  in  Corpsmember  earnings  to 
measure  the  social  value  of  tha  increase  in  Corpsmember-produced  output/ 
Corpsmembers  must  not  displace  other  workers  who  subsequently  become 
unemployed.    If  they  dot  the  earnings  ^^lin  to  Corpsm^tibers  will  be  offset 
from  the  social  perspective  by  the  earnings  declines  among  the  displaced 
non*Corpsmembers*    Ihus,  the  Corpsmember  earnings  gains  would  overstate 
the  true  increase  in  social  outi>ut*    Of  course  /  the  social  opportunity 
costs  of  Corpsmember  time  s^nt  in  Job  Corps  would  aXso  be  overstated 
because  part  of  that  foregone  out::>ut  would  be  produced  by  non*-Corpsmembers 
who  would  replace  the  Ccrpsmen&ers  *    ThuS/  it  is  likely  that  dropping  our 
assumption  that  there  is  no  displacement  (or  replacement)  would  have  little 
impact  on  the  overall  estimates  of  the  net  present  value/  and  it  is  possible 
(as  discussed  in  Technical  Report  D)  that  the  estimate  of  the  net  present 
value  for  society  would  rise  (if  non-^Corpsmembera  benefit  more  by  replacement 
than  they  lose  by  displacement) . 

The  general  conclusion  of  these  sensitivity  tests  is  that  as  long 
as  tbe  sxm  of  the  discount  ai:d  fade-out  rat3S  is  less  than  20  percent/  Job 
Corps  is  an  efficient  use  of  resources*    In  addition/  non-Corpsmembers  will 
vieif  the  program  as  producing  positive  net  benefits*    Under  diverse  asstjjnptions/ 
the  sensitivity  tests  Indlcatij.  that  Corpsmembers  will  receive  a  net  benefit 
of  approximately  $200*    Finally/  if  the  various  benefits  that  are  left 

^ See  Technical  Report  E  for  a  detailed  discu^<^ion  of  the  demand 
value  of  the  in-program  output* 
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unmeasured  (reduced  psychological  costs  of  crime/  satisfaction  from 
improved  Corpsmember  health  status,  preferences  for  having  Corpsmembers 
lead  "more  acceptable"  life-styles  /  further  long-^run  earnings  increases 
due  to  increased  Corpsmember  use  of  vocational  and  college  education/  etc*) 
could  be  added  to  the  measured  benefits,  the  results  would  probad^Iy  be 
even  more  favorable  toward  Job  Corps  ♦ 

D*  CONCLUSIOWS 

The  principal  issue  analysed  in  this  chapter  is  whether  the 
investment  in  Job  Corps  is  economically  efficient-*-specifically/  does 
society  have  more  goods  a>id  services  at  Its  disposal  because  of  the 
investment  in  Job  Corps  /  or  would  it  be  better  off  if  the  resources 
devoted  to  the  program  were  used  for  alternative  purposes?    The  results 
of  this  analysis  suggest  that  public  investment  in  Job  Corps  is  efficient* 
Our  benchmark  estimate  is  that  the  present  value  of  benefits  exceeds 
costs  by  $251  per  Corpsm^nber/  or  by  approximately  5  percent  of  costs* 
Because  over  40/000  Corpsm^nbers  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  during  the  base 
year  for  the  evaluation  (fiscal  year  1977)/  our  bi^nchmark  estimate  of  the 
total  social  benefit  exceeds  $10  million  for  that  year* 

We  estimate  that  nearly  50  percent  of  the  social  benefits  are 
generated  by  a  reduction  in  criminal  activity  among  Corpsmembers — 
particularly  burglary  and  larceny*    OSiese  benefits  from  reductions  in 
crime  include  reductions  in  personal  injury/  property  damage,  stolen  property/ 
and  criminal  justice  system  costs*    Another  40  percent  of  the  social  benefits 
are  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  output  Corpsmembers 
produce  both  while  they  are  in  the  Job  Corps  program  and  after  they  leave* 
The  social  costs  consist  primarily  of  the  resources  used  to  operate  and 
administer  the  progi:am* 
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The  analysis  of  social  benefits  and  costs  abstracts  from  the  fact 
ti;at  members  of  society  share  disproportionately  in  the  benefits  and  costs. 
The  equity  effects  of  the  program  are  very  important  for  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  program.    As  a  result/  we  also  analyzed  the  benefits  and  costs  of 
investments  in  Job  Cotps  from  the  perspectives  of  Corpsmembers  and  of  all 
other  members  of  society  (non-Corpsmembers) ,    Our  benchmark  distributional 
estimates  indicate  that  the  average  Corpsmember  receives  a  net  benefit  of 
$212  from  participating  in  Job  Corps.    We  estiinate  that  non-^Corpsmembers , 
as  a  group,  receive  benefits  worth  only  slightly  more  than  the  costs  they 
incur*    For  non-Corpsmembers ,  the  net  present  value  of  their  investment  in 
Job  Corps  is  approximately  $40  per  Corpsmember  enrolled* 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  benefits  to  Corpsmembers  are 
accounted  for  by  their  increased  earhings.    The  other  benefits  are  primarily 
the  transfers  they  receive  whi3s  they  are  in  Job  Corps*    Th^  largest  cost 
bor:ie  by  Corpsmembers  is  the  reduction  in  their  transfer  income/  although 
the  opportunity  cost  of  the  time  they  spend  in  Job  Corps  and  the  reduction 
in  their  theft  income  are  also  significant  costs  to  them. 

Non-Corpsmembers  receive  substantial  benefits  from  the  reductions 
in  Corpsmember  criminal  activity  and  their  use  of  transfer  programs.  The 
non-Corpsmember  costs  are  primarily  from  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  program*  Of  these  Job  Corps  expenditures/  over  25  percent  are  for 
transfers  to  Corpsmembers* 

The  estimation  of  the  present  value  of  benefits  and  costs  required 
nxomerous  asstunptions  and  approximations.    In  particular^  because  this 
analysis  is  baised  on  interview  data  that  covered  only  seven  postprogram 
months  on  average/  we  have  had  to  make  some  speculative  assuir^tions  about 
the  rate  at  which  the  Job  Corps  effects  fade  out  over  time*    We  assumed 
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that  all  effects  fade  out  at  approximately  14  percent  a  year*  Another 
ijnportant  assumption  that  was  used  to  obtain  the  benchmark  benefit-cost 
estimates  was  that  the  appropriate  discount  rate  for  convertiiiv  the 
values  of  futiixe  benefits  into  current  dollars  was  5  percent*  Assuin^tions 
of  lower  (higher)  fade-out  and  discount  rates  will  make  the  program  appear 
more  (less)  attractive.    As  long  ais  the  sum  of  the  fade-out  and  discount 
rates  is  less  than  2C  percent,  we  estimate  that  Job  Corps  is  an  efficient 
social  investment* 
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Vll*     CORPSMEMBERS'  SATISFACTION  WITH  TOE  PROGRAM 


In  tnis  chapter  we  examine  three  areas  of  Corpsmembers *  satisfaction 
with  'job  Corps  that  indicate  the  benefits  they  perceive  to  accrue  from  the  pro- 
gram and  that  affect  the  postprogram  economic  Jjnpacts*    In  the  first  section,  we 
analyze  Corpsmembers '  ratings  of  iimpirogram  services,  which  measui^e  their 
opinions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  program*    In  the  second  section 
we  examine  the  factors  that  affect  Corpsmenibers '  length  of  stay  at  centers 
and  their  completion  status.    The  length  of  stay  and  completion  rates 
indicators  both  of  Corpsmembers'  satisfaction  with  the  program  (their 
r^)orted  preferences)  and  of  the  amount  of  services  provided  by  Job  Corps 
Centers;  hence,  they  are  measures  of  the  amount  of  program  treatraeni^  that 
are  important  intervening  variables  in  exaplaxning  postprogram  impacts 
(see  Chapter  V)  * 

The  third  section  presents  findings  on  Corpsmembers *  ratings  of 
job-'placement  and  related  postprogram  services  provided  by  Job  Corps. 
Adequate  pos1?>rogram  services,  both  for  job  placement  and  for  facilitating 
the  transition  from  structured  life  at  centers  to  the  regular  labor:  market, 
are  essential  for  a  positive  short-term  economic  impact  of  a  residential 
training  program  such  as  Job  Corps*    Analyzing  Corpsmembers '  assessments 
of  job-placement  and  related  postprogram  services  takes  on  added  importance 
when  we  recognize  that  Corpsmembers*  earnings  were  temporarily  low  upon 
re-entering  the  labor  market  xi&mediately  after  leaving  Job  Corps  (this  is 
discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  V) . 
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A*     IH-PROGRAM  SERVICES 

As  part  of  the  follow-up  interview,  we  asked  the  Corpsmember  sample 
to  rate  the  services  they  received  while  in  the  Job  Corps  program.  This 
series  of  questions  essentially  repeated  the  set  that  was  asked  in  the 
baseline  interview  while  Corpsmembers  were  still  residing  at  centers.  These 
questions  and  the  analysis  of  Corpsmembers*  satisfaction  with  in-^program 
services  were  repeated  in  the  follow-up  to  check  on  the  generally  high 
level  of  satisfaction  expressed  at  baseline.    We  wanted  to  determine  whether 
the  baseline  responses  were  adequate  indicators  of  Corpsmembers*  satisfaction* 
in  that  we  were  concerned  that  Corpsmembers  might  have  either  felt  pressured 
to  give  high  ratings  while  they  were  iTesiding  at  centers^  or  had  unrealistic 
expectations  about  the  postprogram  benefits  (program  operators  have  sometimes 
been  accused  of  being  overzealous  in  promoting  the  benefits  of  their  program, 
to  participants). 

One  question  on  Corpsmembers*  satisfaction  with  in-program  services 
dealt  with  the  overall  rating  of  Job  Cdrps  and  consisted  of  four  response 
categories  that  ranged  from  "very  satisfied"  to  "not  at  all  satisfied." 
Former  Corpsmembers  were  then  asked  to  evaluate  specific  components  of 
services  provided  at  Job  Corps  centers.    In  this  section  we  present  findings 
on  the  ratings  given  in  the  follow-up  interviews*  and  then  contrast  them  to 
the  answers  to  the  same  questions  in  the  baseline  interviews  for  respondents 
wh6  completed  both  interviews* 


In  order  to  reduce  these  types  of  problems,  we  assured  respondents 
from  both  surveys  (baseline  and  follow-up)  that  the  information  would  be 
strictly  confidential^  and  we  conducted  interviews  in  private  locations* 
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In  the  final  part  of  this  section  we  analyze  an  indirect  measure 
of  Corpsmembers  •  satisfaction  .with  in-program  services  that  was  not 
available  at  the  time  of  the  baseline  interview**namely,  whether  former 
Corpsmembers  thought  that  the  training  they  received  in  job  Corps  helped 
them  obtain  specific  jobs  during  the  postprogram  period.    Hot  only  is 
assistance  in  obtaining  employment  a  useful  measure  of  Corpsmembers' 
evaluations  of  in-program  services,  but  it  also  establishes  a  direct 
link  between  in-'program  training  and  postprogram  economic  impacts.  We 
examine  both  the  overall  magnitude  of  favorable  reports  and  the  variables 
that  affect  the  responses  (i.e.,  Corpsmember  and  center  characteristics)  • 

1.    Ratings  of  Job  Corps;    Overall  and  by  Type  of  Service 

Table  VII.  1  shows  both  Corpsmembers'  overall  rating  of  Job  Corps 
and  their  evaluation  of  specific  Job  Corps  services.    As  in  the  baseline 
survey Corpsmembers  reported  that  they  were  generally  satisfied  with 
the  program  and  the  specific  services  they  received  while  they  were  at 
the  centers.    After  being  out  of  the  program  a  short  period  of  time, 
the  youths  seemed  to  view  their  Job  Corps  experience  even  more  favoreQ^ly 
than  they  did  while  they  were  in  the  program,    if  the  "very  satisfied" 
rating  is  combined  with  the  "fairly  satisfied"  rating  to  indicate  a 
Corpsmember  who  was  pleased  with  his  or  her  Job  Corps  experience,  and  if 
the  "not  too  satisfied"  rating  is  combined  with  the  "not  at  all  satisfied" 


-*  For  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  baseline  findings,  see  "An 
Examination  of  Job  Corps  Paorticipation,"  Mathematica  Policy  Reseaorch,  June 
1978.    Even  Corpsmembers  who  did  not  stay  in  Job  Corps  very  long  gave  the 
program  very  high  ratings.    Reweighting  the  observations  to  provide  estijnates 
that  are  representative  of  all  Corpsmembers  (rather  than  overrepresenting 
program  completers  as  our  sample  does)  has  no  substantive  effect  on  the 
findings  reported  in  this  section. 
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rating  to  signify  a  displeased  Corpsmeinber,  the  overall  increase  in  satisfaction 
is  readily  apparent.    Sixty-seven  percent  of  our  follow-up  sample  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  Job  Corps  program  during  the  baseline  interview  (i.e., 
while  they  were  still  at  a  center).    The  percent  of  satisfied  Corpsmembers 
increased  to  77  percent  after  they  had  been  out  of  the  program  for  an  average 
of  seven  months  (i.e.  /  when  the  follovr-up  inteirviews  were  administered)  • 

The  im^portant  point  is  not  necessarily  that  the  ratings  of  Job  Corps 
increased  when  we  reinterviewed  Corpsmembers  after  they  had  been  out  of  the 
program  for  an  average  of  seven  months,  but,  rather,  that  the  reports  of 
satisfaction  did  not  decline.^    It  seems  clear  that  a  large  proportion  of 
Corpsmembers  are  genuinely  satisfied  with  the  program.    The  favorabl'e 
responses  at  baseline  thus  should  not  be  attributed  to  either  intimidation 
from  still  being  in  the  program  or  unrealistic  expectations  about  postprogram 
impacts,    similar  arguments  can  be  developed  for  Corpsmembers'  evaluations 
of  specific  components  of  the  program.    In  essence,  the  baseline  findings 
are  substantiated  by  the  follow-up  data. 

In  the  follow-up  interviews,  respondents  gave  higher  ratings  to 
all  components  of  the  program  services  at  Job  Corps  centers.    As  was  true 
in  the  baseline  interviews,  the  3ob-training  and  educational  components 
were  given  the  highest  ratings  (over  60  percent  "good/*  and  generally 
under  10  percent  "not  good'*) .    The  food  served  and  the  pay  allowance  were 
still  given  low  ratings  by  the  respondents — however,  only  36  percent  of 


There  are  many  possible  explanations  why  Corpsmembers  gave  higher 
ratings  of  Job  Corps  at  follow-up.    One  plausible  argument  is  .that  Corps-^ 
members  liked  the  program  overall,  and  that,  after  the  passage  of  time, 
even  any  specific  unpleasant  aspect  seemed  to  become  assimilated  into  their 
general  satisfaction  with  the  program. 
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the  follow*up  sample  of  Corpsmembers  rated  the  food  as  "not  good,"  cort^ared 
to  52  percent  of  the  saiaple  at  baseline.    The  pay  allowance  was  the  only 
category  that  did  not  increase  by  at  least  6  percentage  points  for  the 
"good**  response,  but  even  this  category  showed  an  increase  at  the  follow*up 
interviews  (by  2  percentage  points) ,    aSie  low  rating  of  the  pay  allowance 
does  indicate  some  dissatisfaction  with  this  aspect  of  the  Job  Corps 
program,  however,  and  could  indicate  a  potential  problem  for  the  continuation 
of  Job  Corps  because  ntany  new  youth  programs  are  being  implemented  that 
provide  higher  pay  ^Mowances- 

Former  Corpsmembers  were  asked  one  additional  question  in  the 
follow-up  interview—that  is,  how  they  rated  the  medical  care  they  received 
while  they  were  at  Job  Corps  centers.    The  results  for  this  new  question 
are  higher  than  the  ratings  for  other  residential  services  (especially  for 
the  "good"  category) .    Nearly  one-^half  of  the  former  Corpsmembers  responded 
"good,"  and  another  30  percent  gave  an  '*0K"  rating  to  medical  care, 

2,    Ratings  of  Job  Corps:    By  Subgroups 

Factors  that  are  expected  to  affect  how  a  Corpsmember  rates  the 
program  include  both  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  Corpsmember 
and  the  program  treatments  he  or  she  received  at  the  center  (i-e,,  the 
features  of  the  program)         The  relevant  demographic  and  treatment  factors 
are  sex/  race-^ethnicity,  age  at  enrollment,  administration  of  the  center 


-^Because  of  both  the  large  number  of  subgroups  and  center  features 
and  the  similarity  in  findings  across  Individual  center  features/  we 
have  condensed  this  section  by  not  discussing  individual  center  services. 
Differences  among  subgroups  for  center  features  yield  similar  findincjs  to 
the  differences  for  the  overall  rating  of  the  program. 
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(i.e./  CCC  versus  contract  center)/  center  operator  (i.e./  public  or 
government  versus  private)/  center  size/  center  location  (i.e./  city 
versus  noncity) /  and  the  coeducational  status  of  the  center.  Multiple 
regression  analysis  was  used  to  separate  out  the  individual  ratings  of 
Job  Corps  for  each  subgroup  while  holding  constant  (i.e./  netting  out) 
the  independent  effects  of  all  other  factors  on  the  ratings. 

The  overall  rating  of  Job  Corps  consisted  of  four  values  that  were 
converted  into  a  single  binary  (0/  1)  variable.    If  the  Corpsmembers 
reported  that  they  were  "very  satisfied"  or  ""fairly  satisfied**  overall 
with  Job  Corps/  then  the  variable  was  assigned  a  value  of  1,  indicating 
satisfaction.    However/  if  they  responded  that  they  were  "not  too  satisfied" 

or  *not  at  all  satisfied,*'  then  the  variable  was  given  a  value  of  0/ 

 ,  2/ 

indicating  dissatisfaction.—     The  results  of  the  analysis  are  summarized 
in  Table  VII*  2  for  both  the  betseline  and  the  follow-up  ratings  of  Corps* 
members. 

The  findings  by  subgroups  in  Table  VII. 2  and  all  similar  tables 
in  this  chapter  are  determined  from  multiple  regressions.    The  estimates 
presented  for  each  subgroup  within  any  factor  are  net  of  all  the  other 


—  Mote  that  in  order  to  obtain  estimates  for  a  particular  center 
or  group  of  centers/  all  of  the  features  of  that  Cth3se)  centerCs)  need  to 
be  averaged.    For  example/  for  civilian  conservation  centers/  the  percentages 
in  Table  IV. 2  would  have  to  be  averaged  over  CCCr  Small  Size/  Noncity 
Location/  Public  Operator/  and  Noncoed  Status  (see  below). 

2/ 

—  There  are  several  possible  statistical  techniques  that  could  be 
used  to  examine  the  categorical  (ordlnal^level)  data  on  overall  ratings  of 
Job  Corps  by  Corpsmenibers .    The  satisfied  versus  dissatisfied  dichotomy 
provides  a  convenient  summary  measure  that  both  is  easy  to  interpret  and 
captures  the  esseYice  of  the  main  information  provided  by  these  ratings* 
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factors  in  the  tables  Ci*ew  after  separating  out  the  independent  effects 
for  all  of  the  other. variables) ,    For  example,  the  estimated  effect  of  CCC 
coinpared  to  contract  center  administration  in  Corpsmembers '  ratings  (73 
versus  78  percent  in  the  follow-^up/  as  shown  in  Table  VII*2)  is  net  of 
the  estimated  effects  for  all  of  the  other  factors  included  in  Table  VII* 2* 
The  estimates  shown  for  each  subgroup  (e,g*,  CCCs)  are  conditional  means 
^md  assuine  the  average  proportions  for  the  subgroups  shown  under  all  other 
factors*    Therefore,  the  effect  shown  for  CCCs  is  net  of  the  effect  for 
being  a  public  operator  and  for  all  other  variables  in  the  table*    To  obtain 
the  estimated  rating  for  a  given  set  of  Corpsmember  and  center  characteristics, 
we  have  to  average  the  ratings  across  all  relevant  subgroups.    For  example, 
the  estimated  rating  for  a  Corpsmember  at  follow-up  who  was  male,  black, 
and  age  16  at  enrollment,  and  who  attended  a  center  that  was  administered 
as  a  CCC,  operated  by  a  public  agency,  small,  in  a  noncity  location,  and 
noncoed,  is  77  percent  Cl/8  |78  +  78  +  76  +  73  +  79  +  77  +  76  +  79  }     77)  * 

The  percentage  of  Job  Corps  respondents  who  gave  a  satisfactory 
rating  to  their  Job  Corps  experience  increased  from  67  to  77  percent  from 
the  baseline  to  the  follow-up  period,  respectively,  as  shown  in  the  top 
row  of  Table  VII*2*    The  estimated  percentages  that  were  satisfied  with 
Job  Corps  are  presented  for  each  subgroup  under  a  specific  factor  (controlling 
for  all  the  other  factors  shown  in  Table  VII*2)*    For  the  male  subgroup 
under  the  factor  labeled  "Sex,"  for  example,  we  estimate  that  69  percent 
were  satisfied  with  Job  Corps  at  baseline,  other  things  being  equal  (i.e*/ 
holding  constant  the  independent  effects  of  all  the  other  characteristics 
of  Corpsmembers  and  centers  that  are  shown)*    With  the  follow-up  data,  this 
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percentage  increases  to  78  percent.    For  both  time  periods,  the  estimated 
ratings  for  males  are  higher  than  those  for  females.    The  revalue  for  each 
of  the  factors  shows  whether  te  hypothesis  that  there  are  no  differences 
for  subgroups  within  a  factor  can  be  rejected  with  statistical  confidence. 
For  the  **Sex'*  factor^  an  F^value  of  only  1.75  at  follow-up  indicates  that 
the  estimated  ratings  for  males  are  not  significantly  different  from  those 
for  females  at  an  acceptable  level  of  statistical  confidence. 

Characteristics  of  Corpsmembers .    As  was  the  case  in  the  Interim 
Report,  only  race- ethnicity  is  statistically  significant.    At  the  follow-up^ 
Hispanic  youths  were  the  most  satisfied/  followed  by  (in  descending  order  of 
satisfaction)  blacks*  American  Indians/  and  whites  (who  were  the  least 
satisfied).    However^  the  statistical  significance  of  these  race-ethnic 
differences  decreases  from  the  99  percent  level  of  confidence  at  baseline 
to  the  90  percent  level  at  follow-up/  as  the  range  of  satisfaction  across 
race-ethnic  groups  was  considerably  narrower  at  the  follow*'up  period  than  it 
was  at  baseline.    This  nairrowing  of  the  range  is  due  in  large  part  to  the 
fact  that  proportionately  more  blacks  were  satisfied  with  the  program  after 
leaving  Job  Corps,    in  fact/  of  all  those  specified/  white  youths  were  the 
only  subgroup  that  showed  lower  satisfaction  after  leaving  the  program. 
f)o  significant  differences  by  sex  or  by  age  at  enrollment  were  found  at 
either  baseline  or  follow-up. 

Center  Features.    Here,  again,  very  few  differences  within  subgroups 
are  significant.    In  addition,  the  range  of  values  for  the  subgroups  that 
were  significant  at  the  baseline  interview  narrowed  when  the  program  was 
rated  after  the  Corpsmembers  terminated  from  Job  Corps.    At  follow-up/ 
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differences  between  operators  (i.e.,  public  versus  private)  had  only  a  90 
percent  level  of  statistical  confidence,  although  publicedly  operated 
centers  were  still  clearly  preferred.    The  size  of  the  center  (by  enrollment 
capacity)  was  no  longer  significant  at  follow-up,  and  the  differences  in 
ratings  by  size  wer^a  negligible.    At  both  the  baseline  and  follow-up 
interviews/  no  significant  differences  were  found  for  center  administration 
(CCC  versus  contract  center),  center  location  (city  versus  noncity) ,  and 
the  coed  status  of  centers.    In  general,  the  overall  ratings  of  Job  Corps 
were  uniformly  high  at  follow-up,  and  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
differences  among  subgroups. 

^.    Increases  in  Satisfaction  Between  the  Baseline  and  Follow-Up  interviews 

As  discussed  etbove,  more  respondents  were  satisfied  with  the  Job 
Corps  program  at  the  follow-up  interview  than  at  the  baseline  interview. 
Table  VII. 3  shows  the  percentage  of  respondents  who  expressed  increased 
satisfaction  with  the  program  when  the  follow-^up  interviews  were  administered. 
Thirty-three  percent  of  the  Corpsmembers  expressed  a  higher  level  of 
satisfaction  at  the  follow-up  interview,  based  on  the  scale  shown  at  the 
bottom  of  Table  VII. 1  (most  of  t^e  others  remained  the  same,  and  only  a 
very  few  declined). 

Among  the  Corpsmember  characteristics,  only  the  race-^ethnicity 
factor  was  significant.    Blacks  (who  expressed  below-average  satisfaction 
at  baseline)  had  a  higher  percentage  of  positive  changes  than  did  others 
in  their  satisfaction  ratings  of  the  Job  Corps  program.    In  contrast,  whites, 
who  were  very  satisfied  at  baseline,  showed  the  smallest  percentage  of 
increases.    Thus,  in  that  blacks  showed  the  most  increases  at  follow-up  and 
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AMrlcto  lodltA  (n^3)  30 

(?-v«ltt«)  (13,93)*** 

16<*17  <n«l#COS)  32 

18-33  (nn^oai)  33 

<F*vftlU«}  (0*56) 

^loyvd  (n«l#033}  33 

OnMiployvd  or  not  in  libor  fore*  (n«lf0£6}  33 

<F^v«ltt«\  (0.30) 


CCC  (11^64$)  37 
Contz«ct  (n«l,^41}  31 

(F-v*itt«)  (1,64) 

?ubUc  (n9li939}  :tl 
?rlv«t«  <n«l,050}  35 

(F-v«ltt«}  (1.73) 

SmMll  (n-d33}  30 
MtdlA  <n«50S>  30 
Ur9«  <A«760}  3d 

(F*v«m«)  (3*90)  • 

Location 

City  (n-300)  34 
Honcity  (n«l,789)  33 

(F-v«ltt«>  (0*07) 

coad  ttattu 

Gotd  (»-ia34}  33 
SonocMd  (n<9«5}  34 

(F*v«ltt«}  <0*65> 


T^tfti  etuMb#r  of  0bt«rv&ti0A4  *  2fCS9 

*Tb«  4djust«d  B«tAt  for  thij  tubg^o^p  at*  tigniflcantly  dlff«rtAt  froo  th« 
ov«r«li  Mtn  «t  th«  90  p«rc«nt  l«v«l  of  ttAtisticfll  confld«K:«* 

***Tb«  «djuit«d  fl4<iu  fbr  cMt  subgroup  4r«  significantly  diff«r«nt  froa  th« 
ovofsll  M«n  <t  th«  99  p«rc«nt  l«v«l  of  «tAtittic«l  confid«nc«. 

^'^C«nt«r  ^Sis*"  it  butd  on  th«  «nroilA»ont  c«P«cirv  for  ntidsnt  Corp5m«»0«rs  in 
fijc«l  yw;  1977j  "SMll*  it  d«fin«d  4s  35O  or  fmr,  "H#diua"  is  251  througn  1#000,  imd 
"tvg**  is  ov«r  IfOOO. 
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whites  the  least,  the  differences  in  satisfaction  among  subgroups  are 
reduced  at  follow-up* 

One  additional  factor  was  added  to  the  list  of  Corpsmember  variables 
in  order  to  control  for  possible  program  effects*    We  hypothesized  that 
employed  respondents  would  express  more  satisfaction  with  the  program  than 
those  who  were  unemployed  or  not  in  the  labor  force  following  their 
participation  in  Job  Corps.    We  reasoned  that  current  employment  might  be 
a  positive  outcome  that  former  Corpsmembers  would  associate  with  the  program. 
Surprisingly,  howeve'r,  employment  did  not  have  a  significant  effect  on 
changes  in  the  level  of  satisfaction  with  Job  Corps,  and  the  direction  of 
the  estimated  effect  was  the  opposite  of  what  we  had  expected:    a  slightly 
higher  percentage  of  respondents  who  were  unemployed  or  not  in  the  labor 
force  express<*^  a  greater  amount  of  satisfaction  with  the  Job  Corps  program 
at  the  follow-up  interview* 

The  only  center  factor  that  has  a  significant  effect  on  changing 
the  satisfaction  is  the  size  of  the  center.    Thirty*-eight  percent  of  the 
respondents  from  large  centos  r^>orted  higher  levels  of  satisfaction  with 
the  Job  Corps  program  at  the  follow-up  interview  than  at  baseline.    This  is 
5  percentage  points  more  than  the  average  increase  and  8  percentage  points 
more  than  the  increase  associated  with  the  other  two  center  sizes*    As  with 
the  Corpsmember  variables,  the  subgroup  that  was  lowest  at  baseline  (large 
centers^  showed  the  most  increases  at  follow*"up,  reducing  the  differences 
in  satisfaction  among  subgroups. 

4*    Helpfulness  of  Job  Corps  Training  for  Obtaining  Employment 

Aji  indirect  measure  of  former  Corpsmembers'  satisfaction  with  in-program 
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services  is  whether  they  felt  that  tJie  training  and  work  experience  they 
received  at  centers  helped  them  obtain  jobs  after  they  left  Job  Corps* 
Furthermore,  to  the  extent  that  (i)  former  Ccrpsmembers  r^orted  such 
effects  and  (2)  their  perceptions  are  correct    then  a  direct  link  between 
in-program  services  and  postprogram  impacts  is  established*    In  this 
subsection  we  present  and  analyze  findings  for  four  SLspects  of  the 
benefits  that  Corpsmembers  perceived  to  accrue  frcwn  in-program  services: 
(1>  how  many  former  Corpsmembers  reported  such  benefitsi  (2)  which  com- 
ponents of  their  training  were  most  helpfuli  (3)  which  Corpsmembers  received 
more  {or  fewer)  in-program  services  that  were  helpful  in  obtaining  jobs* 
and  (4)  what  types  of  centers  were  most  successful  in  providing  services 
that  Corpsmembers  believed  were  helpful  in  obtaining  employment. 

In  the  follow*up  interview,  youths  were  asked  detailed  questions 
about  all  jobs  during  the  postprogram  period  for  which  they  had  been 
employed  two  weeks  or  longer  (i*e. ,  the  job  must  have  lasted  for  a  minimum 
of  two  weeks)*    ;\mong  the  cpiestions  asked  of  the  Oorpsmember  sample  was, 
"Did  the  Job  Corps  training  or  work  experience  you  received  help  you  to 
get  the  job  at  (EMPLOYER)?"    Corpsmembers  who  answered  "yes"  were  then 
asked  for  the  specific  aspects  of  their  Job  Corps  training  that  they  thought 
were  the  most  helpful  in  obtaining  the  particular  job* 

As  shown  in  Table  VIX*4,  approximately  26  percent  of  our  sample 
{20  percent  of  all  enrollees)  and  35  percent  of  those  who  had  jobs  (26  percent 
for  enrollees)  reported  that  the  training  or  work  experience  they  received 
in  Job  Corps  helped  them  obtain  a  specific  job*    The  percentages  for  program 
completers  are  41  and  52,  respectively*    Program  completers  tended  to  perceive 
more  of  these  benefits  than  noncompleters ,  and  most  of  those  who  responded 
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TUie  VIZ.  4 

OORPSltl^EM  THAT  TMIKINS  HCI^IO  ISI  ClTAlttlttG  JOS; 


»«an 

Airanga  £or.  Avarigi  £or 
Progras          Parti  il 
cmlitar*  Com^UtiTi 

For  tarly 
Drogues 

F^r  Ali  . 
£nrolliM=*' 

?tre«Qtft9«  o£  cotptir^ab«rt  hiving  it 
Imnt  m  job  Uititi^  cwo  v^iks  or 

75 

79 

e9 

75 

74 

P«rc«Qti9i  o£  COtpMMMri  reporting 
th4t  training  h«lp#d  in  cbuiniivg  at 
lM«t  0114  job 

2G 

41 

14 

20 

Mrc«ncft9a  of  Cotpofbti  vith  j6ba 
that  r#port  tsraialA?  hftlpad- 

35 

52 

20 

10 

26 

r«portli)9  *  * 

19 

15 

29 

25 

23 

«   G«ttiji9  •  CtB 

1$ 

20 

14 

13 

IS 

«  Occupational  ikills  laamad 

S3 

90 

63 

78 

a   tiork  «epiri«nci 

77 

78 

71 

75 

75 

2^099 

1,019 

346 

234 

2^099 

^ la  fiacai  yiar  1977.  30  parcant  oC  ^11  Corptttaubars  vara  pro^ra*  co«platKa.  30  patcant  vara 
partial  coftplatara,  and  40  parcant  vara  aarly  dropouts*    itiaraCora'  tha  avaraga  for  all  anrollaaa  is 
Qbtainad  by  a  waighta^  aviraga  ot  tha  nusibera  in  coluana  2  through Spaciflcally^ 


Avaraga  for   ,  ^  1  ^      Avara^a  for      ^  *  a  ^  /      ^varaga  for  n  4  f  ^^'^^  \ 

AU  cnrollaaa     ^^^Prograv  CMc^latars/  (partial  CQaqplatara^         ^Zarly  Dropouts/ 

£«•  Cbapffr  W  for  mora  datail*  and  axacipXaa. 

^^Thia  ia  a  ttislaading  «aasura  of  aaployMnt  ac^oaa  program  coaplation  atatuaea  for  two 
raaaonsi    firat^  ptograM  ctMi^latara  had  baan  out  of  Job  Corps  fc^r  a  shortar  tlma  on  a^'araga:  and 
aacond,  youths  in  tha  military  vara  not  askad  chafa  quaationa.    3oth  chaaa  factors  lad  to  in 
unlaratataMnt  of  jofaa  for  program  cowplatara  ralatlva  to  nonco^platara. 

^^Thia  is  tha  ratio  of  Corp»a^>ara  raporting  that  t^lnin?  halpad  (row  2)  to  thoaa  had 
at  iaaat  ona  3ob  lasting  tvo  vaaka  or  longar  {row  i)  tlvaa  lOO. 

^Thia  tha  ratio  of  corpaaaabara  raporting  thi  particular  ptrt  of  tha  pro^att  ts  thosa 
raporting  that  tha  training  halpad  (rov  2)  tiaaa  100* 
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said  it  was  either  the  occupational  skills  or  work  experience*  or  both,  that 
helped*    The  much  higher  benefits  reported  by  program  completers  (three  tmes 
higher  than  by  partial  completers «  and  five  times  higher  than  by  early  dropouts) 
supports  the  expectation  that  larger  economic  impacts  accrue  to  those  who 
complete  the  Job  Corps  program  (this  is  what  we  observed*  as  discussed  in 
Chapter  V) *    The  more  frequent  citing  of  occupational  skills  and  work 
experience,  as  compared  to  the  educational  services,  c-::it  be  attributed,  in 
part,  to  the  emphasis  placed  on  training  and  work  experience  in  the  phrasing 
of  the  question* 

The  26  percent  figure  is  probably  an  adequate  proportion  of  those  \Aio  had 
jobs  to  be  able  to  report  such  direct  links  to  in-program  services*    It  should 
be  noted f  moreover,  that,  for  at  least  three  reasons,  this  is  clearly  an  under- 
estimate of  those  who  believe  they  received  this  type  of  direct  benefit  from 
the  in-;,:frogram  services*    First,  Corp^members  were  asked  the  set  of  questions 
only  in  relation  to  jobs,  and  not  in  relation  to  alternative  type/  of 
positions  (e*g*,  training  or  school)*    Second*  the  emphasis  on  training 
in  the  phrasing  of  the  question  probably  reduced  the  number  of  positive 
responses  from  Corpsmembers  who  thought  that  only  the  GED  or  other  aspects 
of  the  education  they  received  from  Job  Corps  had  helped  them  obtain  a  job* 
Finally,  this  set  of  questions  was  not  asked  of  former  Corpsmembers  who 
were  in  the  military  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  survey  (many  of  whom  had 
failed  the  Armed  Forces  Qualifying  Test  prior  to  participating  in  Job  Corps, 
but  who  then  passed  the  AFQT  after  participating  in  Job  Corps) . 

Interestingly f  there  are  substantial  differences  among  subgroups 
of  Corpsmembers  in  terms  of  this  rating  of  in-program  services*    As  shown 
in  Table  VII*5,  males  tended  to  find  the  training  more  helpful  in  obtaining 
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TXSLE  VIX.S 

JOi  C0FP5  TRAIKIHG  OA  WOtUC  EXP£ftIQ4CE  HELPED  C0RPSMEH8CK  08TAIH  A  JW:    BIT  S^BCBOUP 


Ftrctnt  tfho  Report  thtt  Ittlnirkg 
Htlptd  In  Obtainirkg  tt  Utst  On*  Jcb 
(Contxollin?  for  All  Othtr  Factors) 


Corpi 


Halt  (n*l#48S) 

fUc«*«thnlclty  . 
aUclc  (A»l'19€) 
Whit*  (ii*466) 
Hispanic  in*2SS\ 


37 
13 
{3-76)* 


11 
36 
31 
17 

(11.40)*** 


A9«  At  ^lirollntnt 
16-17  (n«lfai9) 

<F-v4lut) 


13 
19 
(7.47) 


Ctnttr 


Adsiifit  str&tion 
CCC  (n«650) 
Contrtct  (n*l«449) 
<F*v«lu« ) 


14 

17 
(a.  16) 


Public  (n«l«043)' 
Ftivmtt  (n»l#0S6) 
(F-v4lti« ) 

Sl»- 

Small  (n-ai6) 
Htdiua  (n»Sll) 
Ur^t  (n«761) 
(F'^tlut) 


31 
12 

(10.61)*4 


IS 
16 
18 

(0.11) 


Location 
City  (n«30l) 
Honcicy  {n-l#797) 
{F'vtlut) 

cowl  sutiu 
Co*d  (n*l«134) 
Honco«d  (n-96S) 


18 

16 

<a.4S) 

17 
16 
(0.45) 


Total  HUAbtr  of  Ob««rvatlon9  -  1^099 

*Th«  adjusted  ^tans  for  this  subgroup  art  significantiy  different  froD  the  overall  attan 
tht  90  p«rcsnt  itvtl  of  statistical  confidtnct. 

***Th«  adjusted  mtaris  for  this  subgroup  art  slgnjiflcantly  dlffartnt  £ro»  eh*  overall  stan 
at  th*  99  p«rcant  Itval  of  statistical  confid«ncfl. 

^^Ctntar  "5i2«"  Is  basad  on  tht  4nrollm«nt  capacity  for  rasldant  CorpsiaeatberS  in  fiscal 
/aar  1977;  ''Stttall"  is  dtflmtd  ±s  ISO  or  fewar^  "Vadium''  is  151  ^cugh  I.POO^  and  "Larga"  U 
ovtr  1#0P0. 
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a  job,  than  did  females  (a  difference  of  4  percentage  points  and  marginally 
significant)*    iUnong  race*ethnic  groups,  whites  and  Hispanics  reported 
inore  benefits  from  training  in  obtaining  jobs  than  did  either  blac)cs  or 
American  Indians  (statistically  significant)*    American  Indisua  youths  are 
9  percentage  points  below  the  overall  mean,  and  19  percentage  points  below 
that  for  ^ites*    Finally,  youths  who  were  18  or  older  at  enrollment 
reported  significantly  more  benefits  from  Job  Corps  training  in  obt2dning 
jobs  than  did  those  ^o  were  under  18  (a  6  percentage-^point  difference)* 

Among  types  of  centers,  only  ''operator^'  shows  a  statistically 
significant  effect*    Corpsm^tibers  ^o  went  to  centers  operated  by  public 
agencies  were  more  li)cely  C9  percentage  points)  to  report  that  the  training 
was  helpful  in  obtaining  a  job  than  those  who  went  to  centers  operated 
by  private  agencies.    Center  administration,  size,  location,  and  coed  status 
show  only  small  and  statistically  insignificant  effects* 

B*     LENGTH  OF  STAY  AND  PROGRAM  COMPLETION 

As  well  a5  being  used  as  indicators  of  Oorpsmambers *  satisfaction, 
both  the  length  of  stay  in  Job  Corps  and  the  final  completion  status  are 
important  measures  of  the  amount  of  program  treatments  received  at  the 
centers*    These  variables  can  be  used  as  measures  of  the  amount  of  services 
Corpsmembers  receive  while  they  are  in  the  program,  xrtiich,  in  turn,  affects 
the  pos^rogram  impacts  of  Job  Corps.    Host  of  the  empirical  analysis  of 
postprogram  effects  presented  in  Chapter  V  was  performed  separately  by 
completion  status*    The  separate  estimates  are  needed  il\  to  reweight 
the  sample  to  obtain  estimates  that  are  representative  of  the  average 
impacts  on  all  Job  Corps  enrollees,  and  C2l  because  the  findings  tend  to 
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show  that  program  completers  received  much  larger  benefits  than  noncompleters 
during  the  postprogram  period.    Because  program  completers  seemed  to  have 
had  much  more  positive  postprogram  experiences,  it  is  important  to  identify  both 
their  characteristics  (i.e.,  what  type  of  participant  does  Job  Corps  serve 
better  or  worse?) ,  and  if  there  were  any  particular  center  features  that 
affected  the  duration  of  stay  and  completion  status. 

For  Corpsmembers,  any  variable  that  explains  differences  in  training 
potential  and  alternative  opportunities  (e.g.,  in  home  work,  at  school,  or 
in  the  labor  market)  should  be  included  as  an  explanatory  variable  in  the 
empirical  analysis.    Higher  trainability  (training  potential)  should  lead 
to  a  greater  duration  of  stay  and  a  greater  likelihood  of  completing  the 
program.    Variables  that  should  be  positively  correlated  with  training 
potential  (i.e./  have  a  positive  affect  on  completion)  include  age,  education/ 
previous  work  experience,  and  the  lack  of  a  previous  criminal  history.  In 
contrast,  better  alternative  opportunities  should  lead  to  a  reduced  length 
of  stay  and  a  lower  probability  of  program  completion.    The  alternative 
opportunities  available  to  Corpsmembers  (i.e.,  outside  of  Job  Corps)  are 
probably  lower  (and,  hence,  have  positive  effects  on  length  of  stay  and 
completion)  for  females,  minorities,  the  young,  those  with  low  educational 
levels,  those  with  no  dependent  children/  those  with  poor  work  histories, 
and  possibly  those  with  no  criminal  histories  (i.e.,  fewer  illegal  oppor- 
tunities make  Corpsmembers  less  likely  to  engage  in  criminal  activities). 
The  expected  signs  (i^e.  /  positive  or  negative)  of  the  effects  for  age, 
education/  and  previous  work  experience  are  ambiguous  because  they  are 
hypothesized  to  be  positively  associated  with  both  training  potential  and 
alternative  opportunities  to  Job  Corps  that  are  available  to  youths* 
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We  hav«  no  theories  and  few  preconceived  notions  about  the 
direction  of  the  effects  of  center  features,  but  we  suspect  that  they  are 
important.    The  xist  of  center  variables  examined,  as  in  Sectiorv  A,  includes 
administration,  operator,  size,  location,  auid  coed  status. 

The  results  shown  in  Table  VII. 6  are  much  as  expected,  except  that 
the  center  features  listed  have  little  effect  on  completion  rates.  Better 
measures  of  program  treatments  are  needed  to  determine  the  effect  of  various 
center  features  on  in-program  benefits.    Cbrpsmembers  do  stay,  on  average, 
approximately  fifty-three  days  longer  at  contract  centers  than  at  conservation 
centers  (statistically  significant),  but  that  does  not  sean  to  affect 
the  probability  of  their  completing  the  program.    The  only  other  center 
feature  that  seems  to  matter  is  that  Corpsmenibers  stayed  approximately 
seventeen  days  longer  at  noncoed  centers  (puzzling,  but  marginally 
significant) —but  that,  too,  does  not  seem  to  affect  program  completion. 
Operator,  size  of  center,  amd  location  of  center  have  virtually  no  effects 
on  either  the  length  of  time  Corpsmembers  stay  at  the  centers  or  their 
program  cotnpletion  status. 

There  are  some  significant  effects  of  Corpsmember  characteristics* 
OSie  largest  (and  the  most  statistically  significemt)  differences  are  by 
race-ethnicity.    Hispanics  stayed  much  longer  and  were  much  more  liicely 
to  complete  the  program  than  youths  from  other  race*ethnic  groups.  Black 
Corpsmembers  stayed  slightly  longer  (three  days)  but  had  almost  no 
increased,  probability  of  completing  the  program  (less  than  I  percentage 
point)  than  the  average.    White  youths  and  American  Indians  tended  to 
leave  Job  Corps  sooner  and,  thus,  were  less  likely  to  complete  the  program. 
The  effects  for  American  Indians  are  especially  negative  (fifty-four  fewer 
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tciGTB  or  sw  Jun>  paockmi  ccHPizrioif.'  by  subcboup 


P«rc«nt  Who  AT* 

t«n^  of 

PtrcMt  Who  AT* 

COittpi«tArt  or 

Stay  iA  D4yi 

Program  Campl«t«rs 

Ptrtlal  Cocpl^tATs 

(Ov«r« 11*264) 

(Ov«r«l>48) 

(Ov«r«ll*89) 

(controllitia  toTC  All  Oth«7 

Factors) 

SAX 

269 

46 

99 

259 

£9 

88 

(3,09)* 

(5.28)** 

(0.25) 

si BAk     fnal  ^111 

267 

48 

89 

227 

44 

88 

Hlsptnic  (n«24£) 

65 

92 

An«rlcmn  Indian  (n*Q9) 

210 

92 

84 

(25,96)  ••• 

(12.62) ••• 

At  tnrollAi#nt 

161 

4a 

89 

18-22  tn*1.046) 

267 

49 

88 

(0.49) 

£0-45) 

(0.28) 

Hiqh  school  diploma  «t  AntolLnAnt 

y«s  (n«29Q) 

269 

65 

99 

SO  (0^1,728) 

269 

45 

88 

(F"V*lu#) 

(0.24) 

(99.74) ••• 

(6.41) •* 

H^d  chlld(r#ni  ct  #iitollsi#nt 

y««  (n*164} 

291 

41 

86 

HO  (n-li362) 

267 

49 

89 

C*  *  v*lu# ) 

(7,47)*** 

(9.94)*' 

11 .^0 J 

Hm  r«^l«r  joo  b^for*  «ntollAi«nt 

(lt^l.915) 

269 

50 

89 

HO  (n*711) 

265 

46 

89 

(F-V4lU« ) 

(0.09) 

(2.91)* 

(0.02) 

Anr#stftl  b#for#  4RrolliP#nt 

297 

45 

»o  in"i<  /ml 

268 

49 

a? 

tF-valu« ) 

{9.65)*** 

(1.51) 

(1.76) 

Adnini  s  tr A  tio  n 

CCC  (11^639) 

228 

SI 

86 

Contract  (n*1.3G7) 

281 

47 

90 

(F'V^lU*) 

(14. ID'** 

(0.69) 

11. 'VJ 

Op^ctor 

public  (n"l,023) 

260 

50 

Friv«t«  (n"lf009} 

260 

47 

39 

(F-v«lu«) 

(0.58) 

(1.94) 

(0.06) 

Co«d  status 

Cood  (n«lf07Q) 

256 

48 

90 

h'oncoAd  fn^^4QJ 

279 

49 

87 

(F-V«lu«) 

(2.85> 

(0.19) 

(2.69) 

TOt^tl  ?fumb«r  of  Cbaerv^ations  *  2,026 

*The  adjusted  Q«ans  for  this  subgroup  ar^  significantly  different  fr(Xii  tha  overall 
□laan  at  th«  90  parcant  level  of  statistical  confidence. 

**7h«  sdjuscad  acttans  for  this  subgroup  ^re  significantly  different  from  the  overall 
maan  at  the  95  parceiit  leval  of  statistical  ^onfidenca. 

***The  Adjusted  aaana  for  '^^i«  subgroup  are  significantly  different  Cron  tha  overall 
aiean  at  the  99  percent  levei  of  statistical  confidence. 

^?or  conveniencei  sise  of  center  and  location  of  center  vere  excluded  from  tha 
final  run.    Their  effects  were  i  ioost  idaritically  aqual  to  sero  ^nd  completely  insignificant. 
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days,  and  16  percentage  points,  or  one*third,  less  likely  to  be  a  completer 
than  average),  which  may  indicate  the  need  to  provide  special  services 
to  this  group*^    Compared  to  Hispanxcs,  American  Indians  stayed  125 
fewer  days  and  were  less  than  hadf  as  likely  to  complete  the  program* 

Females  stayed  approximately  sixteen  fewer  days  than  males  but 
were  more  likely  than  males  (7  percentage  points)  to  complete  the  program* 
Having  a  high  school  diploma  at  entry  substantially  increased  the  probability 
of  completing  the  program  (20  percentage  points)*    Youths  with  dependent 
children  did  not  stay  as  long  (thirty-^six  <3ays)  and  were  less  likely  to  com-^ 
plete  the  program  (8  percentage  points)  than  those  without  children, 
which  may  indicate  the  need  to  provide  special  services  to  this  group*^ 
Those  who  had  been  employed  at  a  regular  job  sometime  before  enrolling  in 
Job  Corps  were  slightly  more  likely  to  c^plete  the  program  than  those  who 
had  not  (4  percentage  points)*    Corpsmembers  who  had  been  arrested  before 
enrolling  stayed  in  the  program  ithirty*one  fewer  days,  but  the  resulting 
negative  effect  on  completion  status  is  not  statistically  significant* 
Finally,  enrolling  when  under  the  age  of  18  had  no  appreciable  effect  on 
either  the  length  of  stay  or  completion  status* 

C     POSTPROGRAM  SERVICES 

Transitional  aid  early  in  the  postprogram  period  is  very  important 
to  Corpsmembers*    They  typically  come  from  poverty  backgrounds  and  have 


—  Job  Corps  is  currently  planning  to  open  additional  centers  operated 
and/or  sponsored  by  Tribal  Councils  of  American  Indians  to  increase  the 
program's  relevance  for  American  Indian  youths  (see  Chapter  II  for  more 
details) . 

Job  Corps  has  introduced  demonstration  projects  at  two  centers 
in  order  to  find  new  ways  to  accommodate  young  women  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged  and  have  dependent  children  (see  Chapter  il  for  more  details). 
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had  little  or  no  work  experience  prior  to  entering  Job  Corps.*-  Moreover, 

while  they  are  at  Job  Corps  centers/  they  are  away  from  the  regular  labor 

market  and  live  in  a  structured  environment  in  which  the  program  attends 

to  most  of  their  personal  needs-    When  they  leave  Job  Corps,  participants 

are  likely  to  need  both  job-placement  assistance  and  other  help  to  adjust 

to  life  away  from  the  centers. 

Job  Corps  has  recognized  these  needs,  and  thus  has  established 

contracts  with  a  number  of  agencies  to  provide  postprogram  services* 

These  agencies  include  service  offices/  some  unions/  voluntary  organizations 

such  as  Women  in  Community  Service,  Inc*  CWICS)  and  Joint  Action  in  Community 

Service/  Inc.  ( JACS) /  and  special  private  groups  known  as  GATE-house  operators 

2/ 

(Graduate  Aid  to  Employment  for  Ex-Corpsmembers) However,  the  post- 
program  services  are  the  most  disappointing  feature  of  Job  Corps/  as 
reported  by  former  Corpsmembers.^    Host  of  them  reported  in  the  follow-up 
interview  that  they  had  not  received  any  job  placement  or  other  assistance/ 
but  that  they  could  have  used  such  help. 

1*    Placement  Services 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  Corpsmembers  reported  that  they  had  not 
'*had  any  contact  with  Job  Corps  placeiAent  personnel  or  any  job  placement 
agencies  that  che  Job  Corps  referred  them  to'*  when  they  had  been  out  of 
the  program^  on  average^  for  seven  months*    In  addition^  76  percent  of 


—  See  '*An  Examination  of  Job  Corps  Participation*" 

2/ 

—  These  privately  contracted  agencies  are  currently  operating  in 
six  large  metropolitan  areas  (Atlanta/  Baltimore/  Los  Angeles /  New  York* 
Philadelphia/  and  Washington/  D*C*l,  where  many  former  Corpsmembers  reside 
after  they  leave  the  centers* 
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thtse  Corpsmenbers  said  that  th«y  could  **have  used  (additional)  help  in 
finding  a  job."^ 

Table  VIZ. 7  shows  which  former  Corpsmembers  were  most  (or  least) 
likely  to  receive  placeinent  services.    There  are  some  significant 
differences.    Black  and  Hispanic  youths  were  more  likely  to  receive 
placement  assistance  than  either  whites  or  American  Indians*    The  percent 
of  American  Indians  receiving  placement  assistance  is  especially  low:  only 
27  percent  of  them  reported  any  contact  (after  adjusting  for  the  other 
explanatory  variables).    Younger  terminees  were  also  less  likely  to 
receive  placement  assistance:    only  35  percent  of  those  under  18  reported 
placement  contacts.    Among  center  features,  Corpsmembers  from  medium*size 
centers  emd  firom  centers  in  noncity  locations  were  less  likely  to  receive 
job-'placement  assistance. 

From  among  the  41  percent  of  Corpsmembar^  who  had  some  contact 

with  a  Job  Corps  placement  agency,  43  percent  reported  a  successful  placement 

2/ 

as  a  result  of  the  contact.—^     This  represents  placements  for  only  18 
percent  of  all  Corpsmembers  in  the  sainple,  even  though  program  completers 
are  overrepresented.    Table  VIZ. 8  shows  which  Corpsmembers  were  most  likely 
to  report  a  successful  placement.    The  Corpsmeinbers  most  likely  to  report 
a  placement  were  (statistically  significant  effects  only}  males,  program 
completers^  those  receiving  assistance  from  unions,  and  thoso  receiving 
assistance  from  Job  Corps  center  personnel.    WICS  emd  JACS  scored  especially 


"  It  should  be  noted  that  this  placement  definition  bears  no  relationship 
to  the  placement  data  reported  by  Job  Corps,  which  shows  the  percentage  of 
those  available  (excluding  the  ill,  the  confined,  and  females  working  full-time 
in  the  home][  Who  obtain  a  job,  training,  schooling,  or  military  service. 


Quoted  from  the  follow-up  questionnaire. 


2/ 
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tMit£  VII*  7 

CORTSHOOCKS  KeCSZVIHQ  PIACEHEHT  SCRVlCtSi    BY  SVBGHOU? 


-ethnic  itf 
BUck  (n*l,20S) 
Uhit*  Cn*472) 
Hitp«nic  (nP2S8) 

(F-valu*) 


P«rccn^  Who  fUd  Soit«  Contact 
with  Job  cocpt  Plac«nant  ?«rson;t«l 
(Controlling  tot  Ail  Oth«r  Factort) 
 fOv#rall  K##n*41)  


41 
43 
(0.46) 


44 
34 
43 

(6*67)- 


35 
44 
(16*97)- 


c#At#jr 


Adaini ■ trat  ion 
CCC  (n«6S6) 
contract  (n«l,464> 
(F-valu«> 


44 

40 
(0.78) 


Opacator 

Public  tn*l,0S6) 
frivat*  Cn*lf064> 
(r-^«lu«) 

Si^ti^ 

SmII  Cn«d33> 
H*diuffl  (n-SlS) 
Lar^*  (n-n2) 
(F*v«lu«> 


39 
43 
(1*66) 


43 
35 
44 

(3,oa>- 


Location 
City  (ii«302) 
Soncity  (n»l,3lB) 
(F*>alu«> 


49 
40 
(S»34)^» 


COad  ttatut 
Coad  (A*ltl4S) 
!fonco«d  (n-t975) 
(F*valu«) 


43 
39 
(1*71) 


Total  Munbar  of  Obtatviticnt  •  2*120 

**Th«  •djuttad  m^Mos  tor  this  subg:troup  Are  si^iflcantly  dlff«r«nt  fcoa  xt\*  overall 
ttaan  •t  ch«  95  percent  lav«l  of  statistical  oonfldanc^* 

***Tha  adjustad  aaans  for  this  subgroup  ar*  sl^nificantiy  dlff«r«itt  froa  the  overall 
:naan  at  th«  99  percent  lavel  of  statistical  confidante* 

^Cftnt«r  **Sl£«"  is  ba^ad  on  tha  enrollpent  capacity  tot  residant  Corpso^eAbars  in 
fiscal  yaar  1977;  "SjuII"  is  dafiit«d  at  250  or  tt^^r*  "I^edi^jm**  is  251  through  1*000*  4nd 
"targ#*  is  ovtJT  1,000* 
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1MIZ  VZX,9 

CdtrsMDSCltS*  WORTS  Of  SUCCESSFUL  PUCZKEtm    Sr  SUBCROOP 


Pucftnt  Kftvlng  Conuct  With  ^ 
PlicAftnt  tlho  Cbttin  ■  Poiltion  ■■  ■  Riiult 

tContcollin?  for  All  Othir  Piccori) 
 {Ov«»ll"41>  


Er*v»lu«} 


47 

25 

(12»91)*»» 


Atct-^ithiaclty 
Blick  ((^754} 
imiu  (n«192} 
HUpftnic  taxl^?} 
AMrlcin  todian  (n^ia} 


42 
40 
47 
SO 
(0.82) 


16-17  (a«205> 
18*24  (n-807} 


40 
44 

<U77) 


Trogrw  conpl^tion  itttui 
Conpl«t«r  (n-G92} 
PirtiaX  coi^litar  (n«240} 
SAjrly  dropout  tn^'^d}* 
(r^Aluft) 


45 
29 
2S 
(2.51)» 


EanploytMnt  ■•irvic^  (n»529} 

Job  Corps  ctat«r  pinonn^l  (n>*20G) 

OATC-houH  <n-10d}  ' 

Utilon  (n*60) 

WICS  tn«42} 

JACS  <ii»27} 

Oth«r  (n-29) 

<P^viXu«> 


42 
49 
29 
59 
9 

52 

(9.12)*** 


t>otil  tftnb«r  of  obs«rvition«  *  ltj.12^ 

*th«  «djuit8d  aiuiA  for  thii  subgroup  it«  tlgnlflcmntly  diffirint  fr«ift  t3ii  overall 
m%Mn  It  till  90  piroftnt  itvil  of  it^ustic^l  confldinca* 

***11i«  idjostad  m«Ans  £or  thli  subgroup  ir«  ilgnlfKuntly  difftr^nt  froa  tha  onrtrall 
Attn  at  till      parcant  laval  of  stttiati<^l  contldance* 

^E«ch  contact  with  a  plac«aant  agency  la  countad  9M  ona  obaarvation*  *od  tcsa  Voutha 
h«ve  nora  than  ona  contact.    Chus^  tha  F-vaiuaa  nay  ba  allghtly  ovarstatadj 
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low  on  placement  results,  placing  only  9  and  6  percent,  respectively,  ot 
the  youths  who  had  contact  with  them.    However,  these  two  agencies  (WICS  and 
JACS)  primarily  provide  other  services,  and  were  rated  highly  (especially 
WICS)  by  the  youths  who  used  them,  after  controlling  for  placement  results 
(see  Table  VII. 9)  • 

From  among  the  Corpsmetobers  who  had  contact  with  a  placement  agency, 
the  overall  ratings  were  reasonably  high  (see  Table  VII. 9).  Seventy*five 
percent  rated  the  services  they  had  received  as  **good"  or  "OK"  (25  percent 
said  "not  good").    However*  these  ratings  are  generally  lower  than  for 
in-program  services;  for  example,  approximately  90  percent  of  all  Corps* 
members  rated  the  training  and  educational  components  of  center  services 
as  "good"  or  "OK"  (see  Table  VII,  1) . 

The  significant  effects  on  ratings  of  placement  services  are  by 
placement  agency  and  by  placement  results.    As  shown  in  Table  VII. 9, 
Job  Corps  center  personnel  and  WICS  were  rated  especially  highly  (83 
percent  and  78  percent,  respectively!,  after  controlling  for  characteristics 
of  Cdrpsmembers  and  placement  results.    All  successful  placements  increased 
the  ratings  of  Corpsmembers ^  except  for  placement  in  the  military  service 
(63  percent) .    The  rating  by  Corpsmembers  who  did  not  receive  a  placement 
was  6S  percent.    The  findings  for  military  service  are  biased  downward 
because  the  questions  were  not  asked  of  youths  in  the  military  service 
(hence ^  only  eleven  Corpsmembers  who  were  placed  in  the  military  service 
but  stayed  less  than  seven  mOTxths  were  included  in  the  sample,  which  is 
clearly  a  biased  sample  of  military  entrants)* 

Table  VII. 10  shows  the  adjusted-mean  proportions  of  Corpsmembers 
who  reported  they  needed  more  help  in  finding  a  job.    As  mentioned  above. 
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consHoacis'  s^atiicj  or  piAczHstr  %tsmcES  «ec£IVii>;  iy  sobckmip 


(CoatmUin?  for  JUL  oth«r  Pftctora) 


KftL«  (n«74S)  76 

P«4l«  (ii*34a)  74 

iltCk  (n*74L)  76 

Mlit«  (n*L90)  72 

9itp«nie  (n*L3S)  7a 

(r»vm)u#)  (0.S6) 

16*17  (n-a$a)  77 

li^24  (n^79S)  75 

(Pw«Lu«)  (0.73) 

DipLoyvd  (n-SoS)  77 

Un«flpioy«d  or  not  in  L^r  £orc«  Cn^Ssaj  74 

IP-viiui)  U.ll) 

OMpl«t«r  (n*6aS)  76 

PajrtAAL  coppL«Ur  (n*33L^  74 

Birly  dropout  (n»77)  ao 

(P^v«Lu«)  (0.54) 


OipUiystnt  ««rvic«  <n*S13) 

Job  corps  c«nt«r  p«rtocui«L  (ft*19a) 

C3l^^hOUJ«  (11*108) 

OAion  (n*60) 

tacs  (aM21 

JACS  (0*34) 

Oth«r  (n*2a) 

(r*vAiu«) 

Pl4c— nt  iffults 


Hoti9  (11*621)  65 

Job  (n*216)  91 

School  {a*39)  d9 

ttainin?  or  work  «xp«rl«nc«  pro^rtn  (n'*19)  76 

Appr«ntic««hip  (D*19)  95 

^all1:Al^y  (n-ll)  63 

PUood  in  two  or  aor«  typ^t  of  positions  (ft*15a)  90 

(F-VAlus)  (15,13)»»» 


OVEMLL  MTttC3  OP  PLACEKnrT  SERVICES  HECSIVED 

good  OK  ttet  good 

3at  37*  ~2S\ 


t0t4l  KuBbsr  of  Oi9Mrv«tloiu  ^  1^093^ 

sdjuatod  awsfU  for  thi«  tubgtoup  srs  t i^nif icAAtly  diffftrsftt  fron  chs  ovsrsll 
3«An  «c  th«  95  psrcsnt  l«v«l  of  ttstitticsl  confldcDcs. 

***Th«  sdjuatod  ttS4fU  for  thit  tubqroup  «r«  si^nificantiy  dlffsrsnt  froa  th«  ov*r«il 
Man  «c  th«  99  psrcsftt  Isvsi  of  «r«tistic«l  confid^Dcs. 

^C4ch  contact  with  9  plic^«nt  s^sjicy  It  countod      ons  cbtsrvAtlon^  «nd  too«  yout.*)* 
hsv«  aaors  thin  ons  contact. 


74 
33 
75 
61 
78 
63 
65 
(3.60)»» 


mxz  VII, lo 

COKPSHDOCftS  KCCDUia  HZXf  XK  fllfDltlC;  A  JOS;    BY  SQSCi^CUP 


(Contzollii^  for  All  Oth^r  r^ctorft) 


tF-v^lii«)  (10*56) 

Hispanic  (n*249}  73 

Aae;?iC4A  Indian  (n«d2)  67 

ir-vai««)  ti3,e2)»»* 

IS-l?  (n*660)  76 

ia-24  (n«l,379}  ^6 

tF-vftiu«)  (0.17) 

£nploy*d  {ft«l,006)  70 

Un«EploYtd  or  r«ot  in  itbor  force  tn«Jt033)  62 

(F-valu<i>  (41.37) 

P£:09r«n  coaepl^tion  ^tAtUj( 

-    Coa^l«t«r  (n*9?6}  75 

pjirciAl  cQ(epl«tMr  (n«81«>  76 

Early  dropout  (n»2J7)  if 

fio  contact  with  a  piac«a»fiAt  «g«ncy  (n«lt204)  76 

E^loyn«niL  f«tvic4  (n*337)  76 

Joib  Catj^t  csntsf  Personnel  (tv«16d)  70 

C^LTlrtMOnut*  (fS"42)  85 

CJnion  (a*31)  72 

JACS  (n-n)  79 

Vies  (a»9>  75 

Ctb«r  plAccatfit  ag^nciM  (n<tl2}  65 

Cdnuct  with  two  or  v^ct  plic«st«nt  (tv«219>  77 

(F*va1u«)  ((7^79) 


Total  Ku«b«r  of  ^^rvttion*  «  2^039 

***Tni«  adju^tftd  Bttans  for  this  subgroup  ar*  di^nificantly  diffuant  (roo  th«  overall 
3i«jut  at  th«  99  percent  lev«l  of  Jtfttii^ical  confld«ac«..  ^ 
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76  percent  of  all  Cdrpsmeinbers  reported  that  thoy  could  have  used  additional 
help  in  finding  a  job.    Those  most  likeiy  to  have  reported  that  they  needed 
additional  help  include  maXes/  blacks/  Hispanics,  and  youths  who  were  not 
employed  (i»e,,  unemployed  or  out  of  the  labor  force) •    Surprisingly/  whether 
the  Cdrpsmeinbers  had  been  to  one  of  the  agencies  listed^  to  two  or  more^ 
or  to  none  at  all  seemed  to  have  no  statistically  significant  effect  on 
their  reports  of  need  for  additional  placement  services. 

That  additional  placement  services  are  needed  seems  clear:    59  percent 
of  the  Corpsmembers  in  our  sample  reported  no  contact  with  a  Job  Corps 
placement  agency;  only  X8  percent  of  the  full  sample  reported  a  successful 
placement;  and  76  percent  said  they  could  have  used  additional  help  in  finding 
a  job*    Furthermore/  when  these  findings  are  combined  with  the  finding  that 
earnings  are  unusually  low  in  the  first  couple  of  months  after  Corpsmembers 
terminate  from  the  program/  it  suggests  that  the  short-term  economic  impacts 
are  reduced  by  tlie  lack  of  adequate  placement  services.    However,  of  those 
who  did  have  a  placement- agency  contact,  most  (75  percent)  seemed  satisfied 
with  the  services  they  received* 

2,    Postprogram  Services  Other  Than  Placement 

Tables  VII*11  and  VII*12  summarize  findings  from  qu^^stions  that 
asked  former  Corpsmembers  about  a  variety  of  transitional  services 
they  may  have  needed  and/or  received  during  the  first  month  after  they  left 
Job  Corps*    Table  VII • 11  shows  that  31  percent  of  the  Corpsmembers  received 
aid  in  at  least  one  of  the  six  categories*    The  type  of  aid  reported  most 
often  was  help  with  money  problems  (nearly  one-half  of  those  who  received 
any  aid  other  than  job-placement  services).*    Corpsmember  groups  that  reported 
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Tuuc  VII  ai 

COftPSMEHBESS  JQCCtlViNG  TRMtSltlOHAt  AID  OlHCft  T»MI  P£AC£MEHTj    aV  SUBCPiM;? 


P«rc«nt«^«  Provided  with  Any  Help 

by  Any  Job  Cocp*  Aig«ncy 
CcontroUing  for  All  oth«r  Factors) 
Sopqa^'^ufi  fOy#rall  H#ft»ii31)  

Corpsa<«b»r 


H«U  Ca«1.4?9)  33 
TtmAU  Cn-609)  3? 

CF'^valua)  (3.87)** 

SlACk  Cn-1.3?9)  31 
WhUtt  (n*469)  22 
Hitpuiic  (»i*3S6)  43 
AntricM  tndUn  Cn-a4)  36 

(F-valua)  (3.39)*** 

Ago  at  t«rmliution 

16-1?  tn-67l)  28 
ia»24  (n-1.417)  33 

(r^vUua)  t4.7a)** 

C<ntftr 

AdMnittration 

CCC  Cn»64a)  33 
Contract  .{npl«440)  30 

(F-valu«>  (0.4?) 

Operator 

Public  Cn-1#044)  33 
Privat*  (n*1.044}  39 

tF^alua)  (3.54) 

5!i4ll  <n*a35)  39 
}Mit«  tn-5CI)  31 
Ltrga  (n«?5S)  33 

(r-^4ltia)  (0.53) 

Location 

City  tn'399)  31 
itoncity  tn-l,7e9)  3; 

tF-v«lua)  (0.011 

Co  ad  statu* 

Coed  tn-ia33)  30 
Noncoed  <d*96S)  33 

(F-vaitw)  a.:;; 


Total  Mumbar  of  Observations  -  2«oaa 


Ccontinuad) 
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XhBLlVII*ll  (COfttinutd) 


Saying 

With  Jmy 

jut tin? 

TiMtnq 

Or  Oth«r 

Cch«r  WbrK 

ilich 

to  Uf« 

•  PI AC* 

Work 

From 

to  Live 

Mat«riAlt 

Probl«&s 

?rofai«mi 

Job  corpt 

S 

d 

6 

IS 

d 

95 

92 

94 

dS 

92 

Cth«r 

4 

96 


NUmb«r  of  C(bt«tVAti0A4  "  2*171 


*Th«  •d5u«t«d  a«4iu  for  chit  subgroup  ^«  ti^ificantly  different  frMt  th«  cv«r&ll 
nwAn  At  ch«  ?0  p«rs«nt  i«v«l  of  ttttitticAl  confid«nc«. 

*'Th«  adjutttd  tMAOf  for  this  tubgroup  4r«  tignific^n^y  different  frca  the  ov«rJill 
ct«an  At  th«  95  p«rc«Rt  l«v«l  of  tt&tittic*!  confid«nc«Hp 

***Th«  adjutttd  m*AAS  for  chit  tubgroup  tr«  ti9nific4ntly  diff«r«ftt  frc»n  th«  ov«r«ll 
^an  •t  th«  99  p«rc«nt  l«vel  of  ttttitticti  confid«nc«.. 

^C«nt«r  "Six**  it  b«t«d  on  ev«  •nrollAtnt  cap&citV  for  rwidmut  Cori?sa«3b«rt  in 
fisc«l  197?^  "Stt«ll"  it  d«fift«d  at  2S0  or  f«w«r.  "Mtdium"  2S1  through  l,cO0t  and 
"Lirg«"  is  ov«r  i^OOO. 
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TABLE  VII  .12 

COHPSHEMStBS  H££DXMG  HORE  TlMSltlOtlAt  AID  OTHCR  THAN  PLACH4E»Tt    BY  St^BOROUP 


Percent  Who  Could  Il4ve  Used 
(Addt^TMl)  »elp  tn  th«  First  Konth 
Aft*r  Leaving  Job  Corps 


5uly?rOttp  (Ovr^ll  MtACi^og) 

Corp«sifl>b#t 

M41«  (n-l,4T2)  71 

F«m«ltt  (n>60T)  65 

(F-valti#)  (5.30)*» 

Rac«-«thntcity 

Bl«cX  (n«l,2Td)  72 

(Atlttt  (n-466)  63 

Hi4pAntc  (n'253)  69 

An«ric«n  IndiAn  (n^S2)  69 

(F-v«lue)  (4.0a>*" 

Age  4t  tartnlMtton 

16*17  (n»671)  68 

13-22  (n-l,40d)  70 

(F-vAitM)  (o.eo) 

Qnployment  status  at  followup 

EZRpioy«d  fn«i,oie}  65 

unemployed  or  not  In  l^bor  force  (n'lr061)  74 

(F-VAltM)  (16.90)»»* 

Canter 

Adointstrdtion 

CCC  (n«64e)  7< 

Contract  (n-l,433)  €7 

(F-VAlutt)  (3.55)* 

Operator 

Pubixc  (n*l<03e)  68 

Ptivdte  (n-1.043)  71 

(?-^alutt)  (1.16) 

Sire^*^ 

5m«ll  (n-821)  €5 

Medium  (n"501)  69 

Large  (n-757)  75 

(F-^ftlue)  £2.45)* 

Location 

City  (n-:97)  68 

tfonclty  (n-1.782)  70 

CF-valu«)  (0.24) 

Coed  si:atus 

Coed  (n-lrllS)  71 

Noncoed  (0-961)  68 

(F-vaXue)  (0.77) 


(continued) 
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P«rc«At        Onuld  lUve  Us«d 
(AddiUon&l}  H«lp  In  the  First  >sonth 
Aft«r  LcAvin^  Job  Corps 


Subgroup  CQy^tall  a#an*69) 


Ctnttt  <contlnuttd1 

Job  Cocp*  A9«ncy  thit  h«lp^ 

Ho  49«ncy  h«lp«d  (n^l^SSB)  70 

Job  Cocps  c«At«r  p«rsonn«l  (n«338>  69 

Dnplcynttnt  s«rvlc«  <n*72>  71 

CATE-hous«*  JACS*  unxofif  wrcs»  or  other  <n*Sl)  64 

TWO  or  mor«  A9«nci««  help«<l  tA«60)  7S 

(F-v«lue)  (0.39) 


TOtdl  L4uttb«r  of  Observations  «  2*079 


TVPE  OF  AID  SSEOED 


Percent  Yes 
Percent  Ho 


Finding 
a  Placd 
to  Live 

26 

74 


Stf/in^  Tools* 
Clothes,  or 
Other 
Ji«erlals 

37 

63 


With  Any 
OChet  Work 

fleUted 
Pro  bleats 

37 

63 


'viith  Honey 
Problems 

S3 

47 


Adjusting 
to  U£e 
Av^y  Fron 
Jcb  Corps 

19 

dl 


ether 
Miscellaneous 

20 


:nimb«r  of  Cbservations  •  2*173 


•The  adjusted  sxft^s  for  this  subg:roup  lure  significantly  different  from  the  overall 
:neai>  At  the  90  percent  level  of  statistical  confidence. 

••The  adjusted  means  for  this  subgroup  are  significantly  different  £ron  the  overall 
mean  at  the  9S  percent  level  of  statistical  confidence* 

•**»The  adjusted  means  for  this  subgroup  are  significantly  differenc  from  the  overall 
nean  at  the  99  pen;enc  level  of  statistical  confidence. 

^'^Center  **Slze**  Ls  based  on  the  enrollment  capacity  for  resident  Corpst:i«mbers 
flfcil  y*ar  1977!  "Small"  is  defined  as  2S0  or  fever^  **Medlum"  Is  2S1  through  1,CC0*  and 
"Large**  ia  over  1*000. 
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more  transitional  aid  (statistically  significant  effects  only)  were  males, 
Hispanics,  American  Indians/  and  older  youths  (18  to  24  years  old  when 
they  left  Job  Corps)*    Hone  of  the  center  features  has  a  significant  effect 
upon  who  received  transitional  aid. 

While  much  of  the  transitional  aid  that  was  provided  was  for 
money  problems,  that  also  seems  to  be  the  largest  area  of  unmet  needs* 
As  shown  in  Table  VII*12,  69  percent  of  the  former  Corpsmembers  in  our 
sample  reported  at  leaist  one  area  in  which  they  could  have  used  more  help, 
and  77  percent:  of  them  (53  percent  of  all  the  Corpsmembers)  cited  the 
need  for  more  help  with  money  problems* 

Some  of  the  same  subgroups  that  obtadned  seme  form  of  transitional 
aid  significantly  more  often  also  reported  that  th^  could  have  used  more 
of  such  assistance  (possibly  another  kind)*    Males  and  minorities 
reported  significantly  more  need  for  transitional  aid  than  the  average* 
Not  surprisingly/  Corpsmembers  who  were  either  unemployed  or  out  of  the 
labor  force  reported  significantly  more  need  for  (additional)  help. 
TWO  center  features  also  showed  significant  effects  on  Corpsmembers 
who  reported  that  they  needed  more  assistance  (other  than  job-placement 
services)  in  the  first  month  after  leaving  Job  Corps:    Corpsmembers  from 
CCCs  and  those  from  large  centers  were  more  likely  to  report  that  they 
could  have  used  more  help* 

D*  CONCLUSIONS 

Overall/  Corpsmembers  reported  a  high  level  of  satisfaction  with 
in-program  services*    However/  they  expressed  many  unmet  needs  with  post- 
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program  services*    An  average  of  seven  months  after  they  left  the  centers/ 
77  percent  of  the  Corpsmembers  in  our  sample  reported  satisfaction  with 
the  overall  program*  an  increase  of  10  percentage  points  from  when  we 
interviewed  them  nine  months  earlier  at  Job  Corps  centers*    The  training 
and  educational  components  of  center  services  were  especially  highly 
rated~65  percent  of  the  sample  gave  positive  responses  to  four  questions 
that  askad  them  to  rate  the  training  and  educational  services,  and  35  percent 
were  neutral  and  only  10  percent  were  negative*    Furthermore,  26  percent 
of  our  sample  (20  percent  of  all  enrollees)  and  41  percent  of  all  program 
completers  reported  that  the  training  and  work  experience  they  received 
in  Job  Corps  helped  them  obtain  a  specific  job  that  lasted  at  least 
two  weeks. 

The  responses  to  questions  about  postprogram  services  were  less 
favorable*    Among  the  Corpsmembers  interviewed/  59  percent  reported  no 
contact  with  any  Job  Corps  plau:ement  agency  during  the  entire  seven 
months/  on  average/  since  they  had  left  Job  Corps*    Furthermore/  76 
percent  said  that  they  could  have  used  additional  help  in  finding  a 
job*    Only  16  percent  of  the  Corpsmembers  reported  any  placement  (job/ 
school/  training/  apprenticeship,  or  militaryl  that  resulted  from  a 
contact  with  a  Job  Corps  placement  agency,  as  compared  to  the  26  percent 
who  reported  that  the  training  and  work  experience  at  Job  Corps  centers 
directly  helped  them  obtain  a  stable  job*    The  Corpsmembers  who  did 
have  contact  with  a  placement  agency  generally  gave  them  a  positive 
rating  (38  percent  "good"  and  37  percent  "OK"),  but  a  lower  rating 
them  for  in-program  services* 
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Corpsmembers  also  reported  that  they  needed  additional 
trusitionetl  aid  when  leaving  Job  Corps,  for  problems  other  than  finding 
a  job  (but  related)*    Thirty-one  percent  of  the  Corpsinembers  reported 
that  they  received  assistance  in  at  least  one  of  six  problem  areas  (most 
often  with  money  problems)  /  but  &g  percent  reported  at  least  one  area 
in  which  they  could  have  used  more  help  (once  again/  most  often  with 
money  problems)* 

Finally/  there  are  a  few  interesting  and  consistent  patterns 
across  subgroups*    Hispanic  youths  and  Corpsmembers  who  went  to  Job 
Corps  centers  operated  by  public  agencies  reported  more  satisfaction 
with  Job  Corps  than  the  average/  while  American  Indian  youths  and 
Corpsmembers  who  went  to  Job  Corps  centers  operated  under  contracts 
with  private  firms  reported  less  satisfaction.    These  patterns  are 
especially  clear  (and  statistically  significant)  for  in-program  services. 
Hispanics  or  Corpsmembers  who  went  to  centers  operated  by  a  public 
agency  reported  higher  ratings  for  the  overall  program,  were  more 
likely  to  report  that  the  training  and  work  experience  received  at 
Job  Corps  centers  helped  them  obtain  a  stable  job  after  leaving  the 
program/  and  stayed  in  the  program  longer  and  were  more  likely  to 
coitplete  the  full  program.    In  contrast/  American  Indians  and  Corpsmembers 
from  centers  operated  by  private  firms  gave  significantly  more  negative 
resjponses  to  each  of  these  measures  of  satisfaction  with  the  Job  Corps 
program* 

There  are  at  least  two  areas  that  need  further  research.  First/ 
we  need  to  examine  variants  in  program  treatments  other  than  the  simple 
center  features  that  have  been  studied  thus  far,  in  order  to  explain 
more  fully  variations  both  in  Corpsmembers'  satisfaction  with  Job  Corps 
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and  in  postprogram  impacts*  Second^  we  need  to  study  more  thoroughly 
what  effects  Corpsmembers*  satisfaction  and  postprogram  services  have 
on  economic  outcomes* 
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VIII.  CONCLUSIONS 


A  number  of  interesting  and  important  findings  are  presented  in 
this  report*    However,  some  of  our  findings  are  necessarily  tentative 
at  this  point  in  the  evaluation  (e.g*,  the  net  present  value  for  Job 
Corps  in  the  benefit-cost  analysis) ,  and  additional  follow-up  surveys 
of  the  Job  Corps  and  comparison  samples  will  be  needed  to  generate  data 
that  will  achieve  our  objective  of  a  comprehensive  and  more  precise 
evaluation  * 

The  next  follow-up  survey  is  scheduled  for  PebrueoY  and  March 
1979*    This  survey  will  include  a  larger  sample  of  Corpsmembers  than 
the  first  follow-up  (many  more  of  the  Corpsmembers  who  were  interviewed 
at  baseline  will  be  out  of  the  program  a  long  enough  time  to  ensure 
pro(luctive  injberviews)  /  and/  on  averaqe,  CorpsmenObers  in  our  sample  will 
have  longer  postprogram  experiences  (five  to  twenty*two  months,  with  an 
average  of  approximately  fifteen  months)*    The  data  from  the  second 
followup  survey  will  help  us  to  (i)  obtain  more  precise  estimates  of 
the  impacts  of  Job  Corps  on  participants;   (2)  analyse  more  fully  the 
causality  of  these  impacts  (e*g*/  between  employment  and  criminal 
activities);  (3)  provide  the  first  reliable  information  on  the  contro- 
versial issue  of  the  duration  of  Job  Corps  benefits;  (4)  make  more 
complete  comparisons  with  other  reference-group  programs;  and  (5) 
provide  better  estimates  of  what  the  impact  of  Job  Corps  would  have 
been  in  the  absence  of  alternative  training  programs  (in  this  report 
we  are  limited  to  comparisons  to  the  usual  amount  of  alternative 
program  treatments*  rather  than  to  a  zero  treatment  coiftparison) * 
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Finally,  care  must  be  exercised  in  extrapolating  the  findings 
beyond  the  program  and  context  in  which  they  are  studied^    For  instance, 
our  evaluation  is  most  directly  applicable  to  the  Job  Corps  program  in 
fiscal  year  1977.    Since  that  time,  there  have  been  changes  both  in  the 
program  (e.g.,  the  general  expansion  with  proportionately  more  slots — i.e./ 
positions — for  women  and  contract  centers)  and  in  the  social  context  of 
the  program  (e.g.,  changing  economic  conditions  and  the  implementation 
of  many  new  youth  programs  developed  by  the  Department  of  Labor) .  When 
extrapolating  specific  findings,  therefore,  one  must  pay  careful  attention 
to  these  changes  in  the  program  and  its  context. 

Subject  to  these  cautions,  the  main  findings  from  this  report 
are  as  follows: 


1.  During  the  first  two  months  atter  they  left  Job  Corps* 
many  Corpsmembers  experienced  temporarily  low  employment 
and  earnings  as  they  re-entered  the  regular  labor  market. 
After  the  first  two  months  out  of  Job  Corps,  however/  the 
positive  economic  impacts  began  to  predominate,  especially 
for  program  completers.    For  the  week  prior  to  the  follow- 
up  survey  (an  average  of  seven  months  after  Corpsmembers 
terminated) ,  the  estimated  gains  in  earnings  for  civilians 
who  had  completed  the  Job  Corps  program  were  $23.24  for 
mal6s  and  $22.52  for  females  without  children.  Essentially 
zero  effects  were  observed  for  the  small  number  of  women 
who  had  children  living  with  them. 

2.  The  impacts  on  employment  and  earnings  for  youths  who  did 
not  coo^lete  the  program  (partial  completers  and  early 
dropouts)  are  far  less  certain  (small/  sometimes  negative/ 
and  most  often  statistically  insignificant).  Howeverr 
these  former  Corpsmembers  also  experienced  declines  in 
employment  and  earnings  during  the  first  two  months  after 
leaving  the  program. 

3.  Program  completers  also  showed  positive  benefits  in  the 
form  of  increased  investments  in  human  capital  (more  high 
school  diplomas  or  equivalent  degrees/  higher  attendance 
in  college,  more  training,  increased  military  service/  and 
greater  job  mobility);  reduced  welfare  and  other  transfer 
dependence  (fewer  receipts  of  AFDC/  General  Assist£Uice/ 
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Pood  Stamps,  public  housing/  Unemployment  Insurance/ 
and  Workers '  Compensation) ;  and  reduced  antisocial 
behavior  (less  abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol  and  many  fewer 
arrests).    While  not  all  of  these  individual  effects  are 
statistically  significant/  several  are/  and  the  pattern 
seems  clear  for  program  completers.    These  oth/ir  economic 
impacts  are  also  more  questionable  for  youths  who  do  not 
complete  the  program/  except  for  the  reductions  in  arrests 
for  males/  which  amount  to  over  eight  fewer  arrests  for  every 
100  Corpsmembers , 

4.  The  first  detailed  benefit-cost  estimates  are  very  favorable 
for  Job  Corps.    From  each  of  the  three  perspectives  studied — 
Corpsmembers  /  non-Corpsmembers  (everyone  who  does  not  enroll 
in  Job  Corps)  /  and  society  (the  sum  of  Corpsmembers  and  non- 
Corpsmembers) "the  value  of  the  program  benefits  is  estimated 
to  be  greater  than  the  corresponding  costs.    The  findings 
from  the  social  perspective  suggest  that  public  investment 

in  Job  Corps  is  efficient.    Our  benchmark  estimate  is  that 
the  present  value  of  benefits  exceeds  costs  by  $251  per 
Corpsmember,  or  by  approximately  5  percent  of  costs.  Because 
over  40/000  Corpsmembers  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  during  the 
base  year  for  the  evaluation  (fiscal  year  1977)  /  our  bench-* 
mark  estimate  of  the  total  social  benefit  exceeds  $10 
million  for  that  year. 

5.  We  estimate  that  nearly  50  percent  of  the  social  benefits 
are  generated  by  a  reduction  in  criminal  activity  among 
Corpsmembers — particularly  burglary  and  larceny.  These 
benefits  from  less  crime  Include  reductions  in  personal 
injury/  property  damage/  stolen  property/  and  criminal 
justice  system  costs.    Another  40  percent  of  the  social 
benefits  are  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  output  Corpsmembers  produc^^.  both  while  they  are  in 
the  Job  Corps  program  and  after  they  leave.    The  social 
costs  consist  primarily  of  the  resources  used  to  operate 
and  administer  the  program. 

6.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the  benefits  to  Corpsmembers 
are  accounted  for  by  their  increased  earnings,    ^e  other 
benefits  are  primarily  the  transfers  they  receive  while 

they  are  in  Jcb  Corps.    The  largest  cost  borne  by  Corpsmembers 
is  the  reduction  in  their  transfer  income/  although  the 
opportunity  cost  of  the  time  they  spend  in  Job  Corps  and 
the  reduction  in  their  theft  income  are  also  significant 
costs  to  them.    Non^^Corpsmembers  receive  substantial  benefits 
from  the  reductions  in  Corpsmembers*  criminal  activity  and 
their  reduced  use  of  transfer  programs.    The  non-Corpsmember 
costs  are  primarily  from  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  Job  Corps  program.    Of  these  program  expenditures/ 
over  25  percent  are  for  transfers  for  Corpsmembers. 
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7.  The  estJjaation  of  the  present  value  of  benefits  and  costs 
required  nmerous  assuniptions  and  approximations.  In 
particular^  because  this  analysis  is  based  on  interview 
data  that  covered^  on  average/  only  seven  postpro^ram 
months^  we  have  had  to  make  some  speculative  assumptions 
about  the  rate  at  which  the  Job  Corps  effects  fade  out 
over  time.    We  assumed  that  all  effects  fade  out  at 
approximately  14  percent  a  year.    Another  important 
assumption  that  was  used  to  obtain  the  benchmark  benefit- 
cost  estimates  was  that  the  appropriate  discount  rate  for 
converting  the  values  of  future  benefits  into  current 
dollars  was  5  percent.    Assumptions  of  lower  (higher)  fade- 
out  and  discount  rates  will  make  the  program  appear  more 
(less)  attractive.    As  long  as  the  sum  of  the  fade**out 

and  discount  rates  is  less  than  20  percent/  we  estimate 
that  Job  Corps  is  an  efficient  social  investment* 

8.  As  in  the  baseline  survey/  Corpsmembers  reported  a  high 
level  of  satisfaction  with  the  overall  program  seven  months 
after  leaving  Job  Corps.    5eventy*->seven  percent  of  the 
Corpsmembers  in  our  sample  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
overall  program  at  the  first  followup  interview.  Hispanic 
youths  and  Corj^smembers  from  job  Corps  centers  operated  by 
public  agencies*  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with 
Job  Corps,  while  American  Indian  youths  and  Corpsmembers 
from  centers  operated  by  private  firms  eo^ressed  the  lowest 
satisfaction  with  the  program. 

9.  The  in**program  services  in  particular  were  highly  rated  by 
Corpsmembers/  who  reported  that  they  liked  the  training 
and  educational  components  of  the  program/  and  that  the 
training  and  work  experience  they  received  in  Job  Corps 
helped  them  obtain  jobs  after  they  left  the  program. 
However/  Corpsmembers'  ratings  of  postprogram  placement 
services  were  less  favorable  than  for  in-program  services. 
Furthermore/  59  percent  reported  that  they  had  no  contact 

any  Job  Corps-related  placement  agency  for  the  first 
seven  months/  on  average/  after  they  left  Job  Corps  / 
and  78  percent  said  that  they  could  have  used  more  assistance 
in  finding  a  job. 


We  are  continuing  the  analysis  of  the  baseline  and  first  follow-up 
data  both  to  explore  new  areaLS  of  research  (e.g.*  incorporating  program 
data  from  Job  Corps  to  enable  us  to  Jsetter  distinguish  among  alternative 
program  treatments)  and  to  refine  previous  work  (e.g,/  estimating  more 
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causal  models  of  Xabor^^market  and  related  activities;*    Furthsnrtors /  we 
will  soon  be  in  the  field  (February  1979)  gathering  survey  data  front  the 
second  follow-up  interviews.    We  can  only  hope  that  this  effort  will 
continue  to  be  as  fruitful  and  interesting  as  that  reported  on  here. 
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OVERVIEW 


The  Job  Corpse  with  its  intensive  and  expensive 
services^  is  intended  for  youth  with  serious 
employment  problems  who  need  and  can  benefit  from 
a  comprehensive  residential  program*    This  survey 
of  Job  Corps  participants  provides  a  rich  array  of 
information  about  their  backgrounds^  their  reasons 
for  enrolling^  and  their  perceptions  of  the  Job 
Corps  experience* 

There  are  three  major  findings: 

1*    Job  Corps  youth  are  extremely  dis- 
advantaged by  almost  every  measure* 
On  the  average^  the  program  is  serving 
the  type  of  youth  who  need  and  can 
benefit  from  such  a  program. 

2*    Participants  tend  to  hear  about  the 
program  most  often  from  friends  and 
relatives^  and  to  enroll  in  order  to 
improve  their  job  skills  and  education* 

3*    Corpsmembers  rate  most  aspects  of  the 
program  quite  highly^  and  feel  that  it 
lives  up  to  their  expectations*  The 
major  complaints  are  food  and  allowances. 

This  report  is  one  product  of  a  major  econosmic  impact 
evaluation  of  1977  Job  Corps  enrollees  being  conducted 
by  Mathematica  Policy  Research  under  the  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Program  Evaluation  in  the  Office  of  Policy 
Evaluation  and  Research  in  the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration* 


ROBERT  TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office  of  Youth  Programs 
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EXECOTIVE  SOMMARlf 
EVALUATION  OF  THE  ECOKOHIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  JOB  CORPS  PEOGSAM 

.SPECIAL  REPORT: 
AH  EXaMIHATION  OP  JOB  CORPS  PAOTICIPATIOH 


This  report  provides  a  comprehensive  description  of  who  enrolls  in 
Job  Corps  /  why  they  enroll/  where  and  how  otuch  they  learn  ahout  Jcb  Corps 
before  enrolling,  and  how  they  rate  the  overall  program  and  its  components 
while  they  are  at  job  Corps  centers  *    The  profile  of  Corpsmerabers  provided 
herein  is  based  on  the  moet  detailed  data  yet  available  for  a  study  of  Corps* 
mentbers*    Information  of  rich  detail  uaa  obta^  yi  txom  the  interview  responses 
of  5fl33  Corpsmeoibers  in  a  survey  coniiicted  at  centers  during  May  1977* 

The  most  important  findings  presented  in  this  reoort  include  the 
following « 


1*    Job  Corps  is  confirmed  to  be  ser/ing  disadvantaged**'  youths  who  have 
limited  abilities  to  obtain  and  hold  productive  jobs  before  they 
enroll  in  the  program*    Nearly  75  percent  of  current  Corpsmembers 
coiee  from  minority  backgrounds/  and  ^ilmost  all  Corpsmombers  have 
experienced  poverty #  welfare  dependence/  or  both*    Host  youths  who 
enroll  in  job  Cbrps  (between  35  and  90  percent)  have  not  con^leted 
high  school/  and  CorpsmesdMirs  have  extremely  poor  wrk  histories^ 
as  evidenced  by  high  unemployment/  few  hours  of  work/  low  wage 
rates/  and  small  earnings*    Furthermore^  38  percent  of  job  Corps 
eorollees  heve  been  arrested  before  enrolling  for  a  wide  range  of 
crimes  other  than  minor  motor*vehicle  offenses/  aM  19  percent  of 
those  arrested  ha^  been  convicted  on  such  charges* 

2*    Arrest  rates  drop  dramatically  while  Corpsmoobers  are  in  the 
program  (by  a  factor  of  about  3  to  5}  * 

3*    Corptimefflbers  are  motivated  to  enroll  prlmar.\ly  because  of  the 
training  and  educational  opportunities. 


—  The  term  disadvantaged  is  used  throughout  this  report  to  define  the 
universal  set  of  youths  who  are  eligible  for  job  Corps,    As  used  in  this  report, 
''disadvantaged'*  embodies  several  factors  related  to  age/  educational  level/  in- 
come status,  race/ethnicicy,  en^loyment  hiatory,  previous  social  behavior*  etc*/ 
that  limit  the  ability  of  young  men  and  women  to  obtain  axvi  hold  proditc^ive  jobs* 
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4*    Sources  of  information  about  Job  Cdrps  are  dominated  by  friends 
and  relatives  and  by  the  eifployment  service* 

5,    The  prior  information  Cdrpsmembers  receive  about  the  program  is 
quite  accurate,    Corpsmeoibers  find  most  aspects  of  the  program 
to  be  as  good  as  or  better  than  expected*    There  is  no  evidence  that 
Job  Corps  enrollees  are  being  oversold  on  the  program*  as  has  some- 
times been  alleged, 

6-    The  majority  of  Corpsmembers  (65  to  70  percent)  report  that  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  overall  program* 

7*    Corpsmembers  are  most  satisfied  with  the  job  training  and  education* 
al  aspects  of  the  program,  and  are  least  satisfied  vith  the  resi- 
dential aspects^  such  as  the  food*  pay  allowance*  home^^visitation 
privileges,  and  location  of  center, 

8*    The  greatest  satisfaction  is  reported  by  Hispanicsr  as  well  as  by 
Cdrpsmembers  at  centers  characterized  by  contract  type,  medium 
size,  located  in  cities^  and  run  by  public  operators. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  contains  more  detailed  discussions  of 
these  findings.    Chapter  I  introduces  the  topics  to  be  discussed,  and  chapter  II 
provides  an  overview  of  tho  current  Job  Corps  program  and  plans  for  future 
directions*    Chapcer  III  presents  a  comprehensive  description  of  Corpsmembers. 
w^apter  IV  addresses  issues  relating  to  why  youths  enroll  in  Job  Cores,  where 
enrollees  obtain  iniotniation  about  the  program,  and  how  accurate  that  information 
is.    Finally*  chapter  V  considers  how  Corpsmembers  rate  the  overall  program  and 
its  various  components- 
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I.     INTKCDUCTIOU  AND 


Jcb  Corps'  purpose  is  to  assist  young  people  who  need  and 
can  benefit  £rom  intensive  programs  of  education/  vocational 
skills  txaining/  and  other  services  while  living  in  a  resi* 
dential  setting*    The  typical  youth  it  serves  is  an  IS-^year-^old 
high  school  dropout  who  reads  at  the  elementary  school  level/ 
comes  from  a  poor  family/  belongs  to  a  minority  group/  and 
has  been  unemployed  for  many  weeks  or  has  never  held  a  job. 
All  enrollees  aire  intpoverished  and  unemployed  young  people 
between  the  ages  cf  16  and  21  who  volunteer  for  the  program.'^ 


This  papeiT  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports  on  a  study  designed 


CO  provide  the  Department  of  Labor  with  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
short*term  economic  impact  of  the  Job  Corps  program.    These  reports  wiir  provide 
the  necessary  information  and  analysis  for  such  an  evaluation/  as  well  as 
for  an  overall  assessment  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  the  program.  The 
goal  of  this  particular  report  is  to  analyze  Job  Corps*  service  to  disadvan-^ 
iiaged  youths  in  terms  of  the  following  questions  t 


1.    Who  enrolls  in  Job  Corps? 

2^    To  whac  fxtent  ar«  youth*  fron  the  target  population  being 
erxolled  In  atvi  completing  a  Job  Coarps  program? 

3 .  Why  do  youths  enroll  in  job  Corp^? 

4.  How  do  youths  learn  about  Job  Corps/  and  do  they  receive  infor*' 
mation  which  is  both  accurate  and  adequate? 

5-    How  do  Corpsuembers  rate  the  program? 

6.    What  aspects  of  Job  Corps  do  Corpsmembers  think  are  satisfactory/ 
and  what  areas  do  they  feel  could  be  improved? 

The  information  reported  herein  is  bas«d  primarily  on  responses  ob- 


tained in  a  baseline  survey  designed  to  collect  data  from  Corpsmembers  ^nd 
from  a  sample  of  similar  youths  not  participating  in  the  program.  The 


i^This  extract  is  tne  opening  paragraph  of  the  '"Overview"  for 
Job  Corps  in  Brief  /  FY-77/  the  U.S.  Department  of  t^bor/  Employment  and 
Training  Administration/  1973. 
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interviews  included  detailed  questions  on  the  following  topics ^ 

•  Ceneral  decKsgraphic  Information 

•  Corpsmembers  *  expectations  ed>out  the  program 

•  Employment  and  income 

•  Socioeconomic  background 

•  Education  and  training 

•  Antisocial  behavior 

•  Information  needed  to  locate  respondents  for  future  inter^/iews 

Similar  data  will  be  obtained  in  subsequent  inteirviews  so  that  the  progress 

of  Job  Corps  participants  in  the  labor  market  can  be  cos^ared  with  the  progress 

of  sijttilar  youths  who  were  never  enrolled  in  Job  Corps 

The  next  chapter  presents  an  overview  of  the  current  Job  Corps  program 
and  outlines  the  purpose  of  the  program  and  the  institutional  seating.  The 
types  of  services  provided  to  Corpsmembers /  the  size  cf  the  program  (in  rerms 
of  tne  number  of  participants  and  financial  expenditures) ,  and  current  trends 
in  Job  Corps  are  then  discussed*    Some  of  the  main  points  tc  be  emphasized  in 
chapter  II  are  the  goal  of  Job  Corps  to  increase  the  employabiiity  of  disad- 
vantaged youths  who  face  very  severe  employment  problems,  the  comprehensive 
and  Individualized  services  provided  at  centers,  and  the  plans  for  expanding 
Job  Corps  4 

Chapter  III  describes  both  recent  enrollees  in  Job  Corps  and  youths 
that  can  currently  be  found  in  centers  at  a  point  in  time— that  is, 

— ^See  the  Appendix  for  more  details  on  both  the  sampling  procedures 
and  estimation  techniques  used  in  this  report * 
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"participants. ''-^    Th<t  ages  o£  most  Carpsmeinbers  range  between  16  and  21  at 
enrollment  (nearly  25  percent  are  16-year-K)Xas)  /  and  about  70  percent  are  male. 
?he  vast  majority  of  Corpsmembers  come  from  racial  and  ethnic  mir.ority  back- 
grounds (approximately  75  percent)  /  and  few  have  completed  high  school  before 
entering  Job  Corps  (less  than  15  percent)*    Their  family  backgrounds  'when 
growing  up  and  just  before  enrollment  are  characterized  by  high  incidences  of 
one-parent  families/  large  family  sizes/  limited  English-speaicing  abilities/ 
income  below  the  poverty  leveX/  and  welfare  dependence.    Corpsmembers^  work 
histories  before  enrolling  are  characterized  by  weak  labor^force  attachments/ 
high  unemployiuent  rates/  numerous  incidences  of  rejection  for  military  ser- 
vice/ few  hours  of  work/  low  wages,  low  earnings/  and  greater  than  normal 
antisocial  behavior/  as  shown  by  arrest  rates/  convictions /  and  drug  usage. 
In  short/  Job  Corps  generally  appears  to  be  serving  the  types  of  disadvantaged 
youths  it  is  supposed  to  be  reaching. 

Early  program  dropouts  tend  to  be  from  ^e  two  most  disparate  groups 
of  Corpsmembers.    On  the  one  hand/  Corpsmembers  who  are  male/  white/  auid  have 
better  vork  histories  tend  to  terminate  early  from  Job  Corps-*that  is,  before 
completing  a  program.    On  the  other  hand/  Corpsmembers  who  are  young  (under  IS), 
American  Indian/  high  school  dropouts/  unhealthy/  and  more  prone  to  antisocial 


*  Th«  fundamental  difference  between  "enrollees"  and  "participants'*  is 
that  Corpsmembers  who  stay  in  the  program  a  longer  time  (i.e,  program  completers) 
will  b*  overrepresented  in  participant  samples  compared  to  all  enrollees.  Among 
Job  Corps  enrollees  a  high  proportion  (approximately  40  percent)  leave  tlie 
program  within  ninety  days.    These  early  dropouts  are  replaced  continuously  by 
new  Corpsmembers,  so  that  a  sample  of  participants  at  a  point  in  time  has  a 
higher  proportion  of  completers  than  found  among  enrollees.    For  the  MPR 
evaluation  of  Job  Corps  a  high  proportion  of  program  completers  is  desirable 
since  the  impact  of  the  program  on  early  dropouts  is  probably  negligible.  The 
Appendix  explains  how  the  observations  are  reweighted  to  obtain  unbiased 
estimates  for  enrollees. 
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b«havior  also  drop  out  tarly,    Thia  sora«what  polarizad  pattern  of  early  drop-^ 
outs  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  seme  of  the  first  group  of  Corpsmem* 
bers  (u  described  above)  have  better  alternatives  and  leave  Job  Corps  early  to 
explore  theffi/  while  some  of  the  latter  group  (as  oescribed  above)  find  the 
program  too  difficult  and  drop  out  of  Job  Corps  early  because  they  are  not 
benefiting  from  the  program* 

Finally/  chapter  nx  shows  sooe       the  main  differences  between  female 
and  male  Corpsmembers*    Compared  to  males  /  female  Corpsmembers  tend  to  be 
older/  are  more  often  from  racial  and  ethnic  minorities/  are  more  likely  to 
have  completed  high  school,  have  worse  work  histories,  have  poorer  pre-^enroXlment 
family  statuses  (more  one-parent  families/  larger  families/  less  income/  more 
poverty/  and  greater  welfare  dependence) ,  and  have  dcnonstratsd  less  antisocial 
behavior  (fewer  arrests,  fewer  convictions/  and  less  drug  usage)* 

Chapter  17  addresses  issues  relating  to  why  youths  enroll  in  Job 
Corps/  where  enrollees  obtain  information  about  the  program^  ar^  how  accurate 
that  information  is*    tfot  surprisingly/  most  Corpemembers  enter  the  program 
because  they  desire  more  training  and/or  additional  education  to  Increase  their 
eiz^loyability*     However,  a  significant  proportion  of  Corpsmembers ,  particularly 
younger  ones/  also  enroll  in  order  to  lea^  undesirable  situations"*-to  get 
away  from  home  or  away  from  school/  and,  in  general,  away  from  problems*  Older 
Corpsmembers  more  often  cite  reasons  related  to  employment*    Vouths  from 
Hispanic  origins  are  distinctly  more  motivated  than  others  for  the  training  and 
education* 

The  source  of  first  information  about  Job  Corps  is  dominated  by  friends 
or  relatives/  although  significant  proportions  of  enrollees  also  hear  about  Job 
Corps  from  local  employment  service  officoS/  advertisements/  school  personnel. 
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and  parole  or  probation  officers*    Male  enrollees  are  relatively  more  likely 
to  £irst  hear  about  Job  Corps  from  £rier4ds  or  relatives  and  parole  or  probation 
officers;  female  enrdllees  more  often  hear  about  Job  Corps  from  adv'ertisenientis . 
White  Corpsmembers  /  compared  with  minority  youths  /  are  more  likely  to  £irst 
hear  about  Job  Corps  from  the  employment  service/  advertisements/  and  parole 
or  probation  officers;  minority  youths  xore  often  hear  about  Job  Ccrps  from 
friends  or  relatives  and  school  personnel.    Finally,  younger  enrollees  are 
relatively  more  likely  to  first  hear  about  Job  Corps  from  friends  or  relatives/ 
school  personnel/  and  parole  or  probation  officers;  older  enrollees  more  often 
hear  about  Job  Co^^^s  from  the  employment  service  and  advertisements* 

The  two  aajor  sources  of  most  information  about  Job  Crops  are  the 
employment  service  and  friends  or  relatives  (in  that  order} .  Significant 
proportions  of  Corpsmembers  also  cite  ^  Job  Corps  recruiter  (with  no  other 
affiliation  known)  and  school  personnel  as  their  source  of  most  Information 
about  Job  Corps.    The  most  significeuit  variations  axe  that  (1)  black  enrollees 
cite  the  employment  ser'/lce  less  often,  and  friends  or  relatives  more  often/ 
than  other  enrollees*  and  (2)  younger  enrollees  ^e  relatively  more  likely  to 
obtain  most  of  their  information  about  Job  Corps  from  friends  or  relatives/ 
school  personnel/  and  parole  or  probation  officers/  vhile  older  enrollees  cite 
the  employment  service  more  often- 

The  informat^'kon  that  enrollees  receive  about  Job  Corps  seems  to  be 
reasonably  reliable*    There  is  no  evidence  that  potential  enrollees  are  over- 
sold or  misled*    In  fact/  the  data  indicate  that  Corpsmembers  usually  find 
all  of  Che  training  and  educational  and  social  and  residential  aspects  cf  the 
program  to  be  ^t  least  a^  good  as  they  had  expected*    The  only  categories 
that  tend  to  be  worse  than  expected  are  the  food  and  pay  allowance*  Male/ 
minority,  and  older  enrollees  are  the  most  likely  to  find  the  training  and 
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educational  aspects  at  least  as  good  as  they  h2ui  expectedi  tnaie  and  older 
enrollees  are  also  likely  to  feel  this  way  about  the  residential  aspects* 

The  final  chapter  considers  how  Corpsmembers  rate  the  j^rogram.  When 
interviewed  while  still  in  the  program/  the  vast  majority  of  Corp^embers 
expressed  satisfaction  with  Job  Corps/  both  overall  and  especially  for  the 
training  and  education  components,    The  only  aspects  of  the  program  that  were 
rated  as  "not  good"  were  the  pay  allowance  anc  the  food  served  at  centers. 
Youths  who  subsequently  terminated  early  and  did  not  complete  the  program 
were  more  likely  to  give  neutral  ratings  to  cop  ,)onents  of  the  .program  and 
a  lower  rating  to  the  overall  Job  Coxps  prograin.    Finally,  among  types  of 
centers/  Corpsmembers  were  more  satisfied  with  contract  centers/  centers 'of 
small  or  medium  size/  those  operated  by  public  agerxies*  and  tiiose  located 
In  cities* 
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II.     MATURE  OF  JOB  CORPS  IH  1977— 


Job  Corps  is  one  of  t:he  major  public  programs  aimed  at  iniproving 
the  employability  of  severely  disadvantaged  youths — especially  the  extremely 
difficult  empiCyraent  problems  of  minority  youths  in  ghetto  areas.    Recently / 
these  employment  problems  have  accelerated  and  have  become  very  appeLrent* 
Currently^  for  instance/  approximately  four  out  of  every  ten  black  youths 
(i*e.,  between  tKe  ages  of  16  and  21)  in  the  labor  market  are  unemployed < 
Moreover/  in  the  poverty  areas  of  central  cities*  fewer  than  two  out  of 
every  ten  black  youths  have  had  jobs,  as  shown  in  recent  surveys* 

Job  Corps  is  a  pirogram  that  provides  a  comprehensive  range  of 
services  that  include  "vocational  skills  training/  basic  education,  h'^lth 
cara/  and  residential  support  for  young  people  who  are  poor/  out  of  school 
and  out  of  woric.    Its  aim  is  to  break  the  cycle  of  Poverty  permanently  by 
improving  life-time  earnings  prospects***^    Job  Corps  is  designed  to  serve 
a  youth  population  that  currently  lives  in  such  debilitating  environments 
that  their  relocation  to  a  residentiai  center  is  needed  to  enable  them  to 
benefit  from  more  traditional  education/  vocational  training/  and  ancillary 


^  This  chapter  draws  very  heavily  from  three  documents  prepared 
recently  by  the  national  Job  Corps  staff:     (1)  Job  Corps  in  Brief  /  *  1973; 

(2)  A  Planning  Charter  for  the  Job  Corps/  1978;  and  (3)  The  Expansion  and 
Enrichffient  of  the  Job  Corgs,  1973.    the  interested  reader  should  read  these 
papers  for  further  details.    Also/  LeVitan  and  Johnston  (1975)  have  sunimarized 
the  firsr  ten  years  (1964*74)  of  Job  Corps  operations  (see  Sar  A.  Levitan 
and  Benjamin  H.  Johnston,  The  JOb  Corps;    A  Social  Experinent  That  Iforks, 
aaltimore;    John  Hopkins  CJnivsrsity  Press/  1?75) . 

2/ 

^  This  quotation  was  taJcen  from  The  Sxpansion  and  Enrichment  of  the 
Job  Corps/  I'.S*  Department  of  Labor/  Enployment  and  Training  Administration/ 
1978/  page  1. 
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services**^    Job  Corps  attempts  to  make  these  youths  both  xi^re  productive  {so 
they  can  earn  higher  incomes  and  can  at  least  become  self-sufficient)  and 
more  responsible  citizens* 

A*     INSTITUTIONAL  SETTING 

The  Job  Corps  program  was  originally  established  by  the  Econonic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964*    Control  of  the  program  was  later  transferred  (1969) 
from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Department  of  Labor  (DDL)  >  and 
Job  Corps  was  eventually  incorporated  without  changes  as  Title  IV  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  of  1973-    Despite  the 
general  decentralization  and  decategot^ization  of  en^loyment  and  training 
programs  carried  out  under  CSTA/  the  Job  Corps  has  largely  maintained  its 
national  scope  (for  instance/  the  Job  Corps  program  is  still  administered 
at  the  federal  level)*    However/  direct  responsibility  for  program  operations 
and  center  contracting  has  been  transferred  under  CETA  co  DOL's  regional 
employment  and  training  offices « 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  Job  Corps  centers (1)  those  operated 
under  private  contracts  from  competitive  bids  with  the  regional  offices/ 
and  (2)  those  located  on  public  lands  (predominantly  in  national  parks  and 
forests)  and  operated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
the  Inter^,or*    The  former  centers  are  usually  referred  to  as  "contract 
centersr"  amd  the  latter  as  ^'civilian  conservation  centers"  (CCCs)  *  In 
fiscal  year  1977,  there  were  sixty-one  centers  in  operation,  located  in 
thirty--two  states  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico*    twenty-seven  CCCs; 


^  Some  of  the  Job  Corps  centers  in  urban  locations  added  a  few 
nonresidential  slots  in  the  1970s «    The  nonres;idential  con^onents  of  Job 
Corps  are  not  included  in  the  M?R  evaluation,  the  baseline  survey/  nor  this 
report- 


two  CCC*type  centers  operated  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  thirty 
centers  under  contracts  with  private  business  firms/  nonprofit  organizations/ 
and  agencies  of  state  and  local  9overnmentsi  and  two  extension  centers  for 
advanced  vocational  training  operated  by  unions  •'^^     Two  contract  centers  had 

just  opened  during  the  year  (a  new  center  in  Mississippi  and  a  relocated 

2/ 

center  in  Wew  York) 

Recruitment  and  placement  activities  are  carried  out  under  contracts 
with  employment  service  offices/  various  unions/  local  schools/  volunteer 
agencies  such  as  Vtomen  in  Community  Service/  Inc*  (WICS)  and  Joinz  Action 
in  Cwnmunity  Service/  Inc*  (JACS)  /  and  special  private  agencies/^  in 
addition  to  the  efi'orts  of  individual  centers  and  the  regional  offices* 
These  groups  (especially  the  volunteer  agencies  and  special  private  agencies) 
often  provide  other  support  services  to  "program  ccmpleters"  in  order  to 
£aciliteite  their  transition  £rom  center  li^^inc  to  a  job  and  regular  living 
arrangements*    In  addition,  several  unions  have  separate  contracts  co  provide 
training  at  centers  (at  all  CCCs  and  some  of  tiie  contract  centers)* 


One  extension  center  is  operated  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Hallway. 
Airline  and  Steamship  Clerics  (BRAC)  of  the  ATL/CIO;  the  other  is  operated 
by  Stewards  Training  and  ^crei^^:ion,  Inc./  o£  the  Marine  Cooks  and  Steward's 
L":iion  of  the  APX/CIO* 

2/ 

^   Other  centers  have  since  opened/  and  more  centers  are  scheduled 
to  open  in  the  near  future  to  enable  Job  Corps  to  achieve  its  expansion 
goal  of  doubling  the  number  of  swts  compared  to  fiscal  year  1976  (see  below)  . 
The  focoa  of  the  J^PR  evaluation  of  Job  Corps  and  this  report  is  on  all  centers 
operating  in  the  continental  United  States;  a  national  probability  sample  of 
apprcxis^ately  one-^third  of  the  Corpsmembers  at  these  centers  were  interviewed 
in  Hay  1977  for  the  baseline  survey. 

— ^  Private  contracting  agencies  such  as  the  separate  GATE*house 
(Graduate  Aid  to  r!iiployment  for  ex^Corpsmembers)  contractors  are  operating 
in  six  large  metropolitan  areas  (Atlanta/  Baltimore,  Los  Ang^les/  ^ew  York/ 
Philadelphia/  ajid  Washington/  D*C*)  in  which  many  ex*K:orpsmeinbers  locate 
when  they  leave  the  centers* 


ERIC 
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B.     TVPES  OP  SERVICES  PROVIDED  AT  CENTERS 

Job  Corps  at;:empts  tc  provide  a  comprehensive  program  that  is 
flexible  enough  to  meet  the  individual  needs  and  problems  of  disadvantaged 
youths.    The  components  of  the  Job  Corps  program  Include  basic  education^ 
high  school  equivalency  classes*  vocational  training*  health  care  and 
educatioti*  residential  living*  and  counseling  and  other  ancillary  services, 
each  of  which  should  be  incorporated  into  a  unified  framework  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  youths, 

1*  Education 

The  Job  Corps'  education  program  has  evolved  with  the  intenr  of 
being  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  varied  deficiencies  in  the  backgroisnds 
of  Corpsmembers  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  at  the  maximun  pace  commensurate 
with  their  abilities.    The  education  program  includes  basic  education  {em- 
phasizing reading  and  mathematics).  World  of  Work  (including  consuraftr 
education*  driver  education*  homr  and  family  living*  heal^*^  education*  and 
bilingual  education}*  and  General  Educational  DevelocmenL  <GEO)  for  Corps- 
m*3mbers  who  are  academically  qualified  •    The  GED  certificate  is  recognized 
by  state  educational  agencies       the  equivalent  of  a  higa  school  diploma. 
The  Job  Corps  encoiira'^es  and  emphasizes  the  GED  program  "for  those  who  are 
academically  qualified*    in  fiscal  year  1977*  over  4*00C  enrollees  were 
awarded  the  General  Educational  Development  Certificate*'*'^^ 

2*    Vocational  Skills  Training 

Like  the  education  program*  the  training  program  at  Job  Corps 
centers  is  designed  to  Pieet  individual  needs  ar.d  problems  and  to  enable 

— ^  This  quotation  is  from  Job  Corps  in  Brief*  rY-77*  p»  3. 


Corpsmeokbers  to  advance  at  the  mascimuji  pace  commensurate  with  their 
abilities.    Therefore r  all  the  training  programs  provide  for  an  open 
entrance  and  exit  capability  and  are  continually  being  reviewed  and  revised 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  changing  Corpsn^embers  *  needs  and  with  labor-mark^it 
trends.    There  are  some  notable  differences  between  vocational  training  programs 
at  CCCs  and  those  at  contract  centers.    The  training  px^ograms  at  CCCS  are 
more  often  operated  by  unions  and  tend  to  be  of  a  "hands-on"  worx-project 
nature*  with  actual  construction  and  production  taking  place,^    In  contrast, 
the  training  programs  at  contract  centers  are  more  often  operated  by  the 
centers  themselves  or  by  individual  private  subcontractors  r  and  the  training 
tends  to  be  of  a  classroom-instruction/  shop-type/  or  "mock-up"  nature/ 
with  some  work-experience  positions  available  upon  completion. 

3*    ^lealth  Care  and  Education 

Comprehensivo  health  services  are  pro'/lded  to  all  enrollees*  includ- 
ing madical  examinations  (with  iollowup  treatsients  if  necessary) ,  inmunization. 
dental  axaoiinatior^  (for  ail  Corpsmembers  who  stay  at  least  ninety  days) 
and  tr^dtment/  professional  help  for  emotional  and  other  mental"health 
problems/  and  instruction  in  basic  hygiene,  preventive  mediciner  and  self- 
care*    Uealth  education  is  also  ?iven  high  priority  in  Job  Corps/  with  the 
aim  of  preparing  Ccrpsmembers  "to  malie  responsible  decisions  regarding 
healch  and  health-related  matters  by  providing  them  with  relevant/  tactual 
information/'^ 


^^^st  of  the  union  instructors  use  curricula  approved  for  the 
first  tw  years  of  their  apprenticeship  programs* 

2/ 

-  This  quotation  is  from  Job  Corps  in  Brief/  Tl-" ,  3, 
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4-    Residential  Living 

Residential  living  is  a  key  element  o£  tho  Job  Corps  prograKi  and 
distinguishes  it  from  most  other  public  employment  and  training  programs* 
The  concept  behind  residential  living  is  that  the  carget  population  comes 
from  such  debilitating  enviroi^nts  that  they  need  a  new  and  more  supportive 
environi&ent  to  derive  tha  intended  benefits  from  the  vocational  training  and 
education  courses*    Th«s  residential* living  program  (including  meals /  center 
maintenance^  dormitory  life/  sports  artd  recreation^  center  government/ 
entertainment/  and  other  related  activities)    is  "planned  to  help  new 
Corpsmembers  adapt  to  center  life/  motivate  and  support  constructive 
attitudes  and  lifestyles^  and  prepare  them  to  function  effectively  in  the 
outside  world*  ^  *  *  It  involves  such  cossplQx  areas  as  relationships  among 
racial  and  ethnic  groups,  motivation  of  alienated  or  discouraged  young 
people/  adaptation  to  unfamiliar  group  living  situations.-  ^dult^youth 
cooperation  in  an  institutional  setting/  and  the  role  of  peer  groups  in 
influencing  conduct  and  attitudes 

5*    Cdupseling  and  Other  Ancillary  .Services 

The  centers  provide  counseling  services  and  residential  advisors 
both  to  help  Cdrpsmembsrs  plan  their  educational  and  vocational  curricula 
and  to  help  s;otivate  co??pamembers  and  create  a  supportive  environm^fnt-  some 
of  the  other  support  services  provided  by  Job  Gorp=3  (for  example/  during 
recruitment/  placement*  and  the  transition  to  regular  life  and  jobs)  -rfere 
disca-^sed  above* 


—  This  quotation  is  front  Job  Corps  in  Drief/  po,  4  and  5. 
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SIZE  0?  JCB  COIvPS 

At  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1970  the  jcb  Corps  program  was  cut 
back  drastically  in  terms  of  both  financial  eXLenditures  and  the  number 
of  youths  served*    Prom  then  until  fiscal  year  1977  the  budget  was  held 
roughly  constant  in  nominal  amounts/  and  the  number  of  youths  served 
stabilized  at  about  21/000  to  22fCO0  f.Xots  (i*ew  positions)  and  43,000  new 
enrollees  annually*    However /  over  the  same  time  period,  inflation  greatly 
eroded  the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  budget  (held  fixed  in  nominal 
amounts)  /  and  capital  equipment  was  allowed  to  deteriorate  in  order  to  ser*/e 
the  same  number  of  youths  within  the  more  restrictive  budget* 

With  the  decision  in  fiscal  year  ^977  to  renovate  and  expand  job 
Corps  (see  the  next  section)  the  budget^-and  number  of  slots  in  the  program 
were  increased*    In  fiscal  year  1977  the  budget  rose  S3  percent  in  nominal 
terms/  to  $274  million/  while  the  applied  funding  increased  by  23  percent, 
to  $231  million*    The  additional  expenditures  were  allocated  to  the  planning 
ox  expansion/  actual  expemsion/  improvements  in  services^  staffing  increases/ 
and  the  repair  and  replacement  of  capital  equipment  that  had  been  allov/ed  tc 
deteriorate  during  the  previous  seven  years*    Similarly/  the  number  of  slots 
in  the  program  rose  7  percent  in  fiscal  year  1977/  to  22/225  slots/  with 
the  addition  of  one  new  center  and  a  small  amount  of  expansion  at  some  existing 
centers*    However,  the  average  length  of  stay  in  Job  Corps  and  the  proportion 
of  program  coa^leters  increased  during  fiscal  year  1977  (possibly  a  result  of 
iji^roved  conditions  due  to  additional  resources) ,  so  that  the  turnover  rate 
fell/  causing  the  total  number  of  youths  enrolled  to  decline  slightly. 
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D*     CUKBEMT  THEHDS 

The  most  recent  trends  in  Job  Corps  are  dominated  by  plans  to 
expand  the  program*    The  Job  Corps  began  increasing  its  capacity  in 
fiscal  year  1977  in  response  to  a  congressional  mandate  to  doable  the 
size  of  the  program — from  its  fiscal  year  1977  level  of  22,000  slots  to 
44,000  slots  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973*    The  national  Job  Corps 
staff  expects  to  reach  the  full  capacity  eurollment  of  44,000  by  the  middle 
of  fiscal  year  1979, 

Several  new  centers  have  already  begiin  operating,  and  more  are 
scheduled  to  opeii  in  the  next  few  months*    The  expansion  of  slots  has 
been  allocated  on  a  basis  of  geoc^raphical  need,  as  determined  from  the 
latest  available  data  on  poverty  and  unemployment  among  youths*    The  new 
slots  will  also  represent  a  mix  of  center  types,  with  CCCs  receiving  a 
smaller  fraction  of  the  growth  (360  slots,  or  5  percent)  than  they  currently 
represent  relative  to  contract  centers  (17,632  slots).    Furthermore,  soae 
of  the  new  slots  wi?-l  be  allocated  to  innovative  types  of  centers  involving 
industry  work-experience  programs  (852  slots)  and  junior  college  and  tachnicaX 
schools  (2,256  slots)  . 

In  conjunction  with  the  general  expansion  of  Job  Corps,  innovative 
approaches  are  being  initiated  in  several  areas.    The  main  areas  of  innova- 
tion include  center  improvements,  targeting  recruitment  and  more  service 
to  groups  that  have  previously  been  underrepresented  in  Job  Corps,  develop- 
ing new  educational  and  vocational  training  programs/  coordinating  activities 
and  improving  linkages  with  other  programs  that  can  benefit  youths,  and 
additional  monitoring  and  evaluative  research  to  improve  the  program. 
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Center  ImDroV€ments 


As  mentioned  above*  the  physical  plants  at  canters  had  been  deterio* 
racing  in  pasz  years  with  the  restrictive  budgets  for  Job  Corps,  In 
fiscal  years  1977  and  1978,  one-time  renovations  totaling  $39  million 
were  authorized  and  completed  to  bring  all  centers  up  to  OSliA  standards  and 
otherwise  to  upgrade  and  modernize  center  facilities*    The  national  office 
has  also  increeised  the  modest  resources  availaibXe  for  enriching  the  enter* 
taxninentr  recreational^  and  avocational  programs  for  Corpsmembers* 

2*    Special  Tart?et  Groups 

Additional  efforts  ue  being  undertaken  ^o  encourage  the  enrollment 
and  serve  the  needs  of  particular  groups  that  have  previously  been  underre* 
presented  in  Job  Corps*    These  special  target  groups  include  women,  Hispanic 
youths r  American  Indians r  handicapped  individuals/  and  ex^f fencers*    The  Job 
Corps  has  the  explicit  goal  of  increasing  the  participation  of  young  women  to 
SO  percent  of  total  enrollment  in  the  next  two  years*    The  staff  plans  to 
achieve  this  goal  by  (i)  converting  previously  all -male  centers  to  coeducational 
statuSf  (2)  proportionately  increasing  the  number  of  female  slots  at  nev 
centers/  (3)  finding  new  ways  to  accomodate  young  women  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged  and  have  dependent  children /^'^   and  (4)  redoubling  the  efforts 
of  wlCS  and  other  recruitment  agencies  to  find  eligible  females* 


—'One  demonstration  project  has  been  tandertaJcen  ?t  the  Atlanta 
center/  in  which  residential  accommodations  and  child  care  have  been 
provided  for  the  dependent  children  of  fiemale  (solo-parent)  Ccrpsmembers * 
The  results  of  the  program  have  generally  been  favorable  in  terns  of  in- 
program  outcomes  (longer  stays/  higher  completion  rates/  fewer  disciplinary 
problems,  and  better  morales)*    However/  more  evaluative  research  is  needed 
to  determine  if  the  benefits  cuweigh  the  Added  costs*    Another  demonstration 
project/  in  cooperation  with  WIN/  is  currently  underway  at  tvo  centers/ 
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Job  Corps  hats  targeted  two  other  groups  of  current  enrollees  for 
additional  representation  and  to  provide  them  with  more  ccroprehensive 
services*    Hispanic  youths  and  Arcrican  Indians*    The  Job  Corps  is 
planning  innovative  prograins  for  Hispanic  youths/  such  as  {1)  an  education 
program  in  whi^ch  th^  first  leaum  to  read  and  write  at  a  high  enough  level 
in  Spanish  to  be  ahl^  to  benefit  from  a  bilingual  prograun  before  being 
introduced  to  such  a  program,  and  (2)  a  national  Spanish  demonstration 
center  both  to  davelop  and  rest  the  effectiveness  of  Job  Corps  techniques 
used  for  Hispanic  youths  ani  to  serve  as  a  model  for  other  bilingual  programs* 
In  order  to  better  serve  American  Indians/  Job  Corps  is  planning  to  open 
additional  centers  operated  and/or  sponsored  by  Tribal  Councils  of  Amer** 
ican  Indians*^ 

Under  the  current  admissions  criteria^  handicapped  youths  and  youths 
who  are  ex-^ffenders  are  sometimes  ineligilrle  for  Job  Corps  because  che  present 
Job  corps  structure  cannot  always  accommodate  their  special  needs ^  However^ 
Job  Corps  plans  to  ralax  eligibility  criteria  somewhat  within  the  context  of 
some  innovative  approaches  for  such  youths  *    In  addition  to  developing 
accommodating  facilities  for  handicapped  youths  in  existing  centers  and 
programs^  Job  Corps  is  considering  building  special  centers  and  creating 
programs  for  the  handicapped  (for  both  the  physically  and  mentally  handi** 
capped)  *    Many  Corpsmenbers  are  already  ex'^offenders  prior  to  enrollment 
(see  Table  111*6  in  chapter  III);  however^  they  currently  receive  no 

Atlanta  and  Cleveland,  in  which  WIN  mothers  (solo-parents)  who  meet  Job  Corps 
eligibility  criteria  are  being  enrolled  in  nonresidential  programs  ard  their 
children  provided  with  day-care  services*    Two  additional  models  for  enrolling 
solo"parents  are  also  being  planned  for  Job  Corps* 

^These  centers  would  be  similar  to  the  Kicking  Horse  center /  which 
is  operated  under  a  contract  with  the  Tribal  Council  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation* 
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special  trsatsient  in  any  .foinnallzed  way*    In  order  to  develop  a  program  that 
helps  ex-offenders  receive  the  maximum  benefits  from  Job  Corps,  a  special 
center  is  now  being  planned  for  this  targe*  group  in  the  state  of  Vermont* 
It  is  envisioned  that  this  Job  Corps  center  for  ex-offerders  vill  provide 
a  forail  strategy  for  the  community  treatment  of  eligible  ex*offenders  with- 
in Veannont's  correctional  system* 

J-    Innovative  Programs  for  Education  and  Vocational  Training 

In  audition  to  the  projects  for  special  target  groups  discussed 
above,  job  Corps  is  planning  (1)  more  slots  at  junior  colleges  and  technical 
schools  to  develop  advanced  career  training;   (2)  a  military  training  compo- 
nent to  educational  services /  aimed  directly  at  helping  to  prepare  Corps- 
members  (especi^lll^  those  who  have  previously  been  rejected  for  milit£u:y 
service)  to  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  military  service/  {3)  the  ex- 
pansion of  current  work-experience  programs  in  terms  of  creating  bonh  more 
slots  and  possibly  a  feV  small  centers  to  be  associated  with  large  firms 
or  industries  located  near  those  centers;  (4)  special  intake  centers  for 
entrants  frcan  outside  the  continental  United  Statas,  to  teach  basic  skills 
and  then  refer  them  to  the  appropriate  regular  centers;  (5)  to  develop 
new  areas  for  occupational  training/  especially  in  growth  industries;  and 
(6)  to  have  demonstration  centers  operated  by  community-based  organizations/ 
CETA  prime  sponsors/  amd  labor  unions/  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  these 
operators  relative  to  other  operators  of  centers* 

4*    Coordinating  Activities  with  Other  Agencies 

As  mentioned  above/  program  linkages  are  currently  being  strengthened 
with  other  agencies  that  oan  benefit  youths*    The  programs  most  prominently 
considered  include  WIN/  the  military  services*  community-based  organisations/ 
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CETA  priJRe  sponsors,  and  labOJT  unions*    Job  Corps  also  has  plans  for  utilizing 
each  of  these  groups  and  the  recently  fonaed  Job  Corps  Alumni  Association 
(JCAA)  for  the  additional  recruitcient  needed  to  accomodate  the  expansion* 

5*    Additional  tonitorinq  and  Evaluative  Research 

Many  of  the  innovative  approaches  discussed  above  are  demonstration 
projects  that  will  need  to  be  assessed  to  determine  both  their  effective- 
ness and  feasibility,    job  Corps  is  currently  planning  for  such  assessments* 
Additional  research  priorities  of  job  Corps  include  further  analyjis  of 
(1)  the  methods  used  to  encourage  retention  of  Corpsmembers  and  program 
completions  (2)  placement  outcomes  and  the  validity  of  the  placement  data; 
(3)  the  methods  used  to  introduce  enrollees  to  the  occupational  training 
possibilities  at  centers?  (4)  the  reading  and  mathematics  prcgrams  (which  have 
changed  substantially  since  they  were  last  studied);  (5)  the  recruitment 
and  screening  activities?  and  '(s)  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  Corps- 
members  toward  various  ^components  of  the  program*    The  study  on  which 
.'his  report  is  based  will  provide  analyses  relating  to  many  of  these  priorii^ies 
(especially  item  numbers  1,  2,  5y  and  6}*    A  major  portion  of  this  report 
concerns  the  attitudes  and  opiniors  of  Corpsmembers  toward  Job  Corps  and 
its  components  (see  chapter  V) *    The  accuracy  and  adequacy  of  information 
provided  by  the  main  recruitment  and  screening  groups  are  considered  in 
chapter  IV*    The  next  chapter  (chapter  III)  discusses  factors  that  appear 
to  affect  retention  and  program  coa^letion*    Finally*  a  major  part  of  future 
reports  on  this  project  will  focus  on  postprogram  outcomes  for  Corpsmembers  * 
especially  placement  outcomes* 
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Ill-    WHO  EtIROUiS       JOB  CORPS? 


All  enrollees  axe  impoverished  and  unemployed  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  who  volunteer  for  the  prcgrartk,— 

The  laain  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  detailed  descrip* 
cions  of  youths  who  enroll  in  Job  Corps  and  ycuths  who  are  participating  in 
the  pJ^S^^m  at  emy  point  in  time*—     The  data  and  discussions  in  this 
chapter  assess  whether  the  program  is  in  fact  drawing  front  the  target 
population  of  impoverished  and  unemployed  youths*    Beyond  a  simple  analysis 
of  whether  the  inrolXment  targets  are  being  met^  it  is  important  to  know 
more  precisely  the  extent  of  the  Corpsmemh^rs '  impoverishment  and  the 
extent  of  their  en^^loyability  problems- 
Previous  data  from  the  screening  inter*/iews  used  to  determine 
eligibility  for  job  Corps  have  already  shown  seme  of  the  basic  character* 
istics  of  new  eni^ollees*— ^    The  information  on  Corpsmemoers  presented 
in  this  chapter  supplements  that  data  and  provides  a  better  picture  of 
Job  Corps  dnrollees  in  two  important  ways*    First/  the  new  data  are  based 
cn  Corpsmembers *  responses  to  a  survey  unrelated  to  Job  Corps  admissions 
and  operations*  separation  ensures  more  accurate  information/  since 

Corpsnembers  have  no  incentive  to  provide  misleading  ir-iormation - 


This  extract  is  tt>^-an  from  the  "Overview"  of  Job  Corps  in  Brief/ 

rY'77. 

2/ 

-*  The  differences  between  "erjrollees"  and  "participants"  are  explained 
more  Sully  in  footnote  1  on  cage  6  and  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  current 
section. 

Data  on  a  few  characteristics  of  new  enrollees  from  the  screening 
interviews  are  summarised  in  the  annual  editions  of  Job  Corps  in  Brief  frcm 
the  U*S-  Depart  *ent  of  Labor* 


Some  youths  might  provide  misleading  answers  to  screening  qaesiJ.ons  to 
ensxirc  that  they  appear  to  meet  the  eligi2>ility  criteria  for  Job  Corps* 
Therefore/  the  survey  data  can  be  used  both  to  validate  current  program 
data  and  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  whether  the  enrollment 
targets  and  eligibility  criteria  are  being  met* 

The  second  advantage  of  the  new  data  is  that  they  provide  richer 
detail  on  the  characteristics  ci  Corpsmembers *    The  Job  Corps  screening 
questionnaire  is  designed  to  tesx  fcr  eligibility  and  to  provide  basi^* 
management  information/  so  by  necessity  it  must  be  simple/  direct/  and 
short*    T3ie  new  survey  data  provide  much  supplemental  information  on 
family  backgrounds  when  participants  were  growing  up/  employ^ility 
prior  to  enrollment/  work  history/  and  other  important  factors/  as  well 
as  basic  information  on  the  demographic  coiiponition  and  pro^enro^lx^nt 
status  of  Corpsmembers *    Consequently/  this  chapter  provides  a  much 
fuller  profile  of  the  population  currently  being  served  by  Job  Corps 
than  has  previously  been  available* 

The  chapter  begins  by  providing  basic  demographic  data  similar 
to  those  presented  in  federal  Job  Corps  reports*    the  family  backgrounds 
of  Corpsmembers  when  they  were  growing  up  are  then  covered  in  detail* 
Next/  the  employability/  work  history/  income/  and  welfare  dependence  of 
the  youths  prior  to  enrollment  are  exaunined*    Finally/  the  antisocial 
behavior  exhibited  by  Corpsmembers  prior  to  enrollment/  as  shown  by  arrests 
and  by  the  use  of  alcohol/  marijuana/  and  narcotic  drugs/  is  analysed* 

in  addition  to  the  description  of  recent-  Job  Corps  enrollees 
(hereafter/  "enrollees") /  a  profile  is  presented  of  youths  who  can  be 
found  at  Job  Corps  centers  at  any  point  in  time  (hereafter/ 
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^♦participants")  .^^    Participants  differ  fram  enrollees  to  the  extent  that 

youths  who  stay  in  the  program  a  long  time  (e,g.,  completers)  differ  from 

2/ 

Cor?smea\bers  who  cerminate  after  a  short  stay.—     Fewer  early  dropouts 

than  program  cottrpleters  are  present  at  centers  at  any  point  in  time 

3/ 

relative  to  their  proportions  among  all  enrollees."     Also/  separate  data 
are  shown  £or  females  and  males  whenever  there  are  important  differences 
between  the  sexes /  and  some  comparative  information  is  presented  for 
general  samples  of  the  U.S.  population. 


-^Information  on  participants  is  taken  directly  from  tha  responses  to 
the  baseline  survey  of  S/133  Corpsmembers  at  centers  in  May  1977.    These  base- 
line data  on  participants  are  tnen  reveighted  to  obtain  estimates  tMt  are 
applicable  to  enrollees.    Separate  sample  means  are  computed  for  each  category 
of  termination  for  the  2/685  Corpsmembers  in  the  original  sample  who  had  left 
Job  Corps  by  October  31/  1977.    The  sample  mean  for  each  category  of  termination 
is  then  given  a  weight  equal  to  the  proportion  of  enrollees  viho  achieve  the 
termination  category/  which  yields  estimates  that  are  applicable  to  enrollees* 
In  effect/  for  the  enrollee  estimates/  each  observation  receives  a  weight 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  proportion  of  observations  in  its  category  for 
all  enrollees  to  the  proportion  of  observations  in  that  category  for  the 
sample.    See  the  Appendix  for  more  details  on  the  computation  of  these 
estimates  and  their  reliability* 

2/ 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  characteristics  of  participants  will 
show  thent  to  be  more  or  less  disadvantaged  than  enrollees  cn  average.  On, 
the  one  hand/  relatively  less  disadvantaged  youths  may  perform  better  in 
Job  Corps  and  obtain  more  beneficial  skills  /  which  would  tend  to  cause  them 
to  stay  longer  and  be  more  lilcely  to  cc^lete  the  program.    On  the  oCher 
hand/  the  youths  who  are  relatively  less  disadvantaged  will  have  better 
opportunities  outside  of  Job  Corps.    The  benefits  of  the  program  (compared 
to  the  opportunities  they  are  foregoing)  may  diminish  rapidly/  causing  them 
to  leave  the  program  earlier  than  youths  who  are  more  severely  disadvantaged. 
In  this  chapter  we  will  describe  which  youths  do  in  fact  stay  in  the  program 
longer  and/  bence^  are  mora  likely  to  complete  Job  Corps.    However/  a  more 
detailed  analysis  of  who  completes  various  components  of  the  program  and 
how  tl  st  "Effects  their  en^loyability  after  Job  Corps  requires  both  program 
and  follow-up  data/  which  were  unavailable  when        analysis  for  this 
report  was  undertaken.    A  future  report  of  the  .4PR  evaluation  of  Job 
Corps  will  address  the  conrc^letion  issues  more  directly. 

3/. 


^  See  the  explanation  in  footnote  1  on  page  6. 
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A*     BASIC  DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 

The  demographic  characteristics  presented  in  Table  Itl^l  largely 
confirm  the  infbrtiation  previously  obtained  from  Job  Corps  screening  interviews* 
Youths  who  enroll  in  Job  Corps  tend  to  be  young*  are  more  often  male  than 
female/  and  for  the  most  part  belong  to  racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups • 

The  average  age  of  recent  Job  Corps  enrollees  is  about  18 • 
Approximately  one-quarter  of  the  Corpsmembers  are  age  16  when  they  enroll/ 
another  quarter  are  17  years  old,  and  the  remaining  half  are  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21*    The  Joo  Corps  program  seems  to  be  serving  many  of 

the  youngest  youths  entering  the  labor  market/  who  are  likely  to  have  the 
icost  severe  employability  problems*    The  large  proportion  of  16-year-old 
enrollees  indicates  a  potential  difficulty  for  the  job  placement  of  Corps-* 
members  and  shows  the  need  for  the  placement  alternatives  of  schoolingp 
training/  and  work-experience  programs.    Many  of  the  youngest  enrollees 
v»*iil  still  be  under  age  18  when  they  leave  Job  Corps/  eii^en  if  they  complete 

a  program,  and  joD  placement  will  still  be  extremely  difficult  for  thcan.^^ 
However/  most  of  the-  youngest  enrollees  could  still  profit  from  additional 

schooling/  training/  and  work  experience  after  they  leave  Job  Corps/  so 

2/ 

that  these  placement  alternatives  to  jobs  are  quite  important.— 

Table  III.l  also  shows  that  female  enrollees  are  on  average  slightly 
older  than  males.    The  majority  of  female  Corpsmembers  are  over  age  18*  The 


—  The  averrge  entry-level  age  in  Job  Corps  has  tended  to  go  up  slightly 
in  recent  years,  probably  as  a  result  of  both  tiie  difficulties  in  placing  the 
youngest  Corpsmembers'  and  a  faltering  economy  that  encourages  older  youths 

to  enroll* 

2/ 

—  Also/  some  of  the  unions  sponsoring  training  programs  at  Job  Corps 
centers  have  recognized  the  problems  of  placing  youths  under  age  18  on  jobs 

or  in  apprenticeships.    Unions  have  begun  to  restrict  entry  into  their  training 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  CIIAHACTERISTICS  i)F  CORPSMEMBEBS 


Variable 


All  ALl 
Enrolletis  ParticipanLS 


Female  Female  Hale  Male 

Enrol  lees      Pa  rtici  giants      Enrol  lees  Participants 


Age  at  Enrollment 


17.8 


Porcentage  sixteen 

and  Under  24 

Cerccntage  Seventeen  25 

Percentage  Eighteen 

to  IVenty-One  51 

Percentage  Females  27 

Percentage  Black,  not 

of  Hispanic  Orig^-n  58 

Percentage  White,  not 

of  Hispanic  Origin  25 

Percentage  HiS£>anic  II 

Percentage  American 

Indian  or  Alaskan 

Native  6 

I'eroentage  Asian  or 

Pacific  Islander  1 


17.8 

23 
24 

53 
31 

61 

21 
L4 


18.1 

19 
23 

SO 

61 

20 
13 


<  1 


a/ 

-  In  this  table  "M.A."  inean.s  not  applicajile. 


18.1 

18 
20 

62 
N.A. 

62 

16 
18 


17.7 

26 
26 

48 

N.A. 

56 

27 
10 


<  1 


17.7 

25 
26 

49 

N.A. 

6L 

23 
12 


<  1 
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average  entry-level  age  is  about  the  same  for  the  enroilee  and  participant 
samples.    However,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  mbre  detailed  age  breakdowns  in 
Table  XII.l/  the  average  age  masks  the  fa^^t  chat  the  youngest  Corpsmembers 
tend  to  leave  sooner,  especially  ainon?  female  Corpsmembers.    As  a  result/  there 
are  fewer  very  young  (16-  ^d  17-year  old)  Corpsmembers  at  the  centers  at  any 
point  in  time  (i*e.,  fewer  of  them  are  participants)  compared  to  enrollees. 

Approximately  73  percrat  of  the  enrollees  are  malesr  only  27  percent 
of  the  enrollees  sampled  are  females*    The  proportion  of  f^smales  is  lower 
than  that  reported  by  Job  Corps  for  fiscal  year  1977  (see  Job  Corps  in  Brief/ 
FY-77) ,  partly  because  the  interviews  were  conducted  in  May  and  thus  did  not 
capture  the  increeise  ia  female  enrollment  that  was  due  to  the  addition  of 
female  slots  in  Job  Corps  when  twelve  previously  all^male  centers  were 
converted  to  coeducational  status.    Table  IXI.l  also  shows  that  females 
co3^rise  a  larger  percentage  of  paurticipants  than  of  enrollees/  since  females 
tmd  to  stay  at  the  centers  longar  and  are  more  likely  to  complete  a  program. 

The  Job  Corps  prograun  has  been  acknowledged  for  serving  minority 
youths  who  ha'/e  prevalrat  employability  problems  (see  Levitan  and  Johnston/ 
1975).    Table  111*1  shows  that  nearly  75  percent  of  recrat  Job  Corps 
enrollees  come  Srom  minority  backgrounds.^    ^e  representation  of  black/ 


programs  to  youths  who  will  be  at  least  18  years  old  when  they  finish  training. 
This  has  caused  sme  pressure  both  to  recruit  older  youths  and  to  have  the 
youngest  Corpsmembers  concentrate  first  on  basic  education  if  they  eventually 
want  to  go  into  one  of  the  training  programs  sponsored  by  unions  (in  which 
catse/  the  youngest  Corpsmembers  need  a  full  two  years  to  coo^lete  and  will 
therefore  be  Id  when  they  Leave  «Tob  Corpse  if  they  finish). 

^ The  percentage  of  enrollees  who  are  of  minority  status  if  higher 
with  the  survey  data  than  with  the  data  from  the  Job  Corps  screening  forms ; 
75  percent  versus  70  percent/  respectively  (based  on  a  con^arison  between 
the  data  in  Table  III.l  and  information  in  Job  Corps  in  Brief/  FY-77).  It 
is  unlikely  that  sampling  variability  could  explain  a  difference  this 
laurge  in  magnitude.    A  more  likely  eaeplanation  is  that  the  strrvey  data 
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Elispantc,  and  ABerican  Indian  youths  aiaong  Job  Corps  cnrollefts  is 
much  greater  than  in  the         population  as  a  whole*    Even  more  minority 
youths  are  present  at  centers  at  a  point  in  time,  since  white  youths  do  noc 
stay  as  long  as  minorities  and  are  less  likely  to  con^lete  a  program*  Among 
recent  participants,  79  percent  are  minority  youths*    Within  this  group  of 
minority  youths,  only  American  Indians  tend  to  be  early  dropouts*  Blacks 
and  Hispanic  youths  stay  longer  than  whites  and  Ajnerican  Indians  cn  average 
and  are  more  likely  to  coo^lete  a  program* 

B*    FAMILY  BACKGaoONOS  WHEN  GTOWIKG  U? 

An  important  eligibility  criterion  for  Job  Corps  enrollment  is  that 
youths  must  ceme  from  impoverished  families,  so  that  Corpsmtmbers  need  and 
can  benefit  from  an  intensive  program  of  education/  training/  and  ancillary 
services  in  a  residential  setting*    In  practice,  Job  Corps  screeners  examine 
both  the  home  environment  and  family  income  of  youths  before  referring  them 
to  Job  Corps*    The  home  environment  criterion  used  for  admission  to  Job 
Corps  is  based  on  the  family  Jiving  arrangeitents  (Is  the  dwellin?  unit  where 
the  youth  lives  insufficient?    Does  the  youth  live  with  anly  one  or  neither 
parent?)  and  on  the  neighborhood  environment  (Is  the  incidence  of  poverty/ 
welfare  dependence  r  uriefl^loymentr  or  crime  unusually  high  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  youth's  place  of  residence?)*    The  eligibility  criterion  for  family 
income  is  based  on  welfare  dependence  and  poverty  status-    If  the  youth's 
family  either  receives  public  assistance  or  has  income  below  the  poverty 
levels  then  the  family  income  criterion  is  met* 


are  based  on  the  self-reports  of  youths  in  response  to  direct  q[uestions  (and 
cue  cards)/  while  the  ''screening'*  questions  concerning  race  and  ethnicity 
are  often  filled  in  from  the  observations  of  Job  Corps  screeners* 
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Hot  surprisingly/  data  rrom  the  Job  Corps  screening  questionnaires 
show  that  the  fantilies  of  most  Corpsmembers  are  impoverished  at  the  time 
of  enrolUDent.    The  remaining  questions  relate  to  both  the  extent  and 
length  of  time  that  Corpsmembers '  families  are  impoverished.    Were  the 
families  of  most  Corpsmembers  impoverished  when  the^  were  growing  up/  or 
is  the  poverty  status  of  many  Corpsmembers  a  temporary*  phenomenon  at  the 
time  of  enrollment?    Etecent  studies  have  shown  that  man^  families  are 
transitorily  poor.    Also/  the  poverty  status  of  many  Corpsmembers  could 
be  a  result  of  their  efforts  to  establish  independence  from  parental  families 
just  prior  to  enrollment.    Therefore./  it  is  impoartant  to  look  at  the  poverty 
status  o£  Corpsmembers  ^  ^.Jidlies  at  an  earlier  time  to  obtain  a  better 
assessment  of  how  disadvantaged  the  youths  really  are. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  more  cctnprehensive  measures  and 
responses  that  are  not  conditioned  by  incentives  to  prove  eligibility  for 
Job  Corps/  the  MPR  survey  obtatined  data  on  family  conditions  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  and  well  before  enrollment  for  most  Corpsmembers.  These 
earlier  data  should  reduce  the  chances  of  observing  temporary  family  phenomena 
or  of  picking  up  the  effects  of  youths  leaving  parental  families.  Corps- 
members  were  asked  a  probing  set  of  questions  concerning  the  family  they 
lived  with  when  they  were  15  years  old.    The  questions  covered  family  circum* 
stances  for  am  entire  year/  which  varied  between  one  and  six  years  prior  to 
entry  into  job  Corps/  depending  on  the  age  of  the  Corpsmember. 

Table  III. 2  provides  substantial  summary  information  on  the  family 
backgrounds  of  Corpsmembers/  and  contrasts  it  to  the  corresponding  data 
for  a  more  gen'^ral  population  of  American  youths.    The  data  in  Table  III. 2 
show  that  youths  entering  Job  Corps  generally  do  come  from  disadvantaged 
families/  and  that  their  inipoverished  status  is  not  a  temporary  phenomenon. 
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Pciceiit^cjs  LLviri4|  wLtii  two  fdrent* 
Pcrccritd(|«  hlvirui  with  Oitd  P^rant 


.3/ 


fflMCdtioii  ot  VMwt  or  HaU  IUaJ  ttlighout  CiV^dtt  CoaplvtetJ) 

1*411  CO »ii«ijo       PAth4!r«  CMic,l«t<^d  High  Scl»ool 

i:tliicatl«n  ol  HotMr  or  otiujr  r^ftln  Jlc^d  <lli9iitt«t  crttdti  OMiipl«tcd> 
l-crcuiil-Aijd      Hotli«r«  COit|>ict*<t  Hlgli  jfchoot 
Medti^iH  Scoi«  of  r«tlM)r*«  Dcvhlp4tJon^ 

rjnUy  litco3« 

l*i:r<.cntA^jc  of  rAAllles  e«low  Povorty  Utvcl^ 

Fcfci^iM^gtf  Kcc<»lviihg  Pood  Sttiap* 
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'  fh*  JnfoTMtlort  for  titc  lt>5i.  pofMitfttloir  was  t'«kon  prlurt  ly  fccm  pub!  IcAl  lona  of  the  fiurejiu  of  ttio  t>n4HS>    tfi^  aplHoitrl^lc  time  %H'tit>H 


P«»ntn  l»»clud«  «tefp«r«f«U        foster  pnictfntn,  «a  w^tl  na  n«tiir«l  t>4r^iitii> 

tlvl(»i|  Atom  lncludfc«  youthn  wJio  t*cAdj  of  th«lr  own  fj|Altle«,  wto  llvtM  wllli  fiflenitn,  or  wlm  Hv<sl  W  thonnoivnn. 

In«tltiit-lo«i«lli;«^  IP  dofJh4»4l  a«  tlv]i*f|  tn  a  lio«rdliH|Niu*c,  JinlfWAy  Itoosct,  or  iumm  nth«r  inqtltutJnn> 


'^In«r.ltiition«lls«a  youth*  «nd  tho««  livlck}  by  UwmoIvaa  ar«  not  iiwlulAdi  9tb«rwi«af  the  youths  snd  jill  pcicnotis  rel4t4*a  ut  thtHk  Ly  htr^K), 
mvvitk*^*  or  Afloptlon  atii  ]«|J»t  90»t41m«  of  tliv«e  youtli*  ace  count«y1t 

^Tb«  ticMtig^  SCOT**  AMt^tMd  to  occupations  Ar<r  t«kot)  fro«t  rAtli*9»  dov*£oi>*^  1»y  Sl09ot  (Pant       Klf^^t,  rr^gtljLO  tn  the ^AjporlMirt 
Occytjoftal  fitgtfctwrej  unpobtiphvd  fh>0*  di«»ert*tlo«*  Ocp^rt^ent  of  Sociology,  ttnlv««lty  of  ChlCA^Oi  Hftrch,  '97ETT 

^ftirniiv}a  Include  «tl  Inooac  froa  jobs  durJntf  Om  Y^*^        ynuth«  wtrro  t5.    Youths  wiko  tiv«d  hy  tlimsetv^n  and  inntiiutionniltixt  you^JiH 
«r«  not  fnctwied*    Atl  of  thm  ««tnl*»9S  A^4  incoft*  infonutlort  frtm  nq^  t5  is  less  rell«bttt  thsn  oUit^r  d«i«>    lUny  Cotpvwitih^rn  125  jN^rcoiit)  couM 
n<*t  «n«v«r  the  «|i*6«tion«  And  othtrs  Just  ^^amttA* 

'^Bstniik^*  froa  Alt  t^mity  Mtor*  inctudin9  tJ>e  ycHttha  theaoelv^*  •tti  counts.    Inst  i  tut  loos  iir«d  youths  ar«  nt>t  JncludeiK 

^Ml  f«iiily  lhco«s  froa  oArnln^Sf  tr«n«fer««,        other  so«ircen  «r«  coMnt^d  In  dot«rAlnln9  poverty  ststun.   Tlteae  perc^nts9<^s  sAd  ntt  of  Hh> 
oAss  b«low  sro  for  tho  fMltUA  wltli  who^i  yoitUi*  wer*  tlvin4  si^  do  n^t  liH-tnde  youi-ha  Mw>  v«rc  lnstitiitto»«tlr«iK    Host  of  ihe  youths  who  w«r^ 
InatltatlowitlteJ  t'otild  havs  boon  in  povorty  oth«rvis«,  mo  tlie  ptrChAntageft  In  this  tabt«  ftsy  aoavwhat  underjitstc  the  r«*jit  oaount  of  t>ovecty  AMHiim 
Ooqpiawinrs* 

^t#*tf«r«  ssslstanc^  Inctuios  tli«  cssh  votfsrof  food  stMtp^,  and  pubtlc  houslitg  cAto^orUi  thst  sre  listed  bolow, 

^Pubtlc  tr4*n«f«rs  liictudts  «tt  of  the  c«tC9ori<:«  tinted  hotowi    cash  wetfsrof  food  sts^Sf  pubUn  l>0iisli>?,  nml  tiiiraploya^nt  boti^Cfts* 
^Gish  w«tfar*  inctthtss  AfOC  Wkd  other  wstfsrc  p^yisciitAf  such  m  Syppleafttttsl  Security  Ihcoaa  atid  Gfnerat  ^*ul>llc  AsaJ siJii»c^. 
S/unsaptoywnt  benefits  It  d^iflned  ««  tho  receipt  of  i%iCiptorkenh  Inniirancnf  Soclat  Security,  nr  Worli^n's  av^rcnantlmi. 
^In  this  tablSf  *tl>A.'  assns  not  avallabte* 
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Corpsmtnbers  are  much  aiore  likely  to  grow  up  in  one-parent  faailies  (93 
percent  of  these  o^e-p^urent  families  are  female-headed) ,  to  be  living  with 
other  relatives,  or  to  be  living  in  an  institution  than  are  other  youths 
in  the  United  States.    Corpsmeirbers  are  much  less  likely  to  have  lived  in 
two-parent  families.    Puri:hermore ,  the  avera/je  size  of  Corpsmembers "  families 
is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  thct  for  the  typical  U.S.  family* 

Many  Corpsmembers  lived  outside  the  United  States  (predominantly 
Hispanics,  and  especially  Mexicans)  when  they  were  growing  up.'^^   Over  ten 
tinies  OS  many  Corpsmeinbers  lived  outside  the  United  States  at  age  IS  than 
did  other  youths.    Similarly,  many  more  Corpsmembers  grew  up  in  families 
that  were  non-£nglish*speaking  households.    Mbst  of  these  families  spoke 
Spanish/  and/  as  a  result/  many  of  the  youths  have  very  difficult  employabiUty 
problems.    Job  Corps  has  recognized  that/  t^on  entry/  mtny  Corpsmembers  are 
primarily  Spanish^speaking/  and  thus  bas  developed  (and  is  expanding) 
innovative  bilingual  programs  for  those  individuals. 

The  parents  of  Corpsmembers  have  much  lower  'levels  of  education  on 
average  x;han  other  adults  of  the  same  age.    Both  the  fathers  emd  mothers  of 
Corpsmecibers  have  educational  levels  that  are  much  lower  on  average  than 
others  iJi  their  age  group /  and  the  probability  that  Corpsmembers*  parents 
have  coc^leted  high  school  is  only  about  half  tb*t  of  their  peers •  Similarly, 
the  prestige  of  parents'  (fathers')  occupations  for  Corpsmembers  is  well 
below  the         norm.    Also/  Corpsmembers'  parents  and  families  earn 
much  less  in  wage  and  salary  Income  than  the  typical  famxly  in  the 


^HOte/  moreover/  that  the  Puerto  Hican/  Alaiskan/  and  Hawaiian  centers 
were  excluded  from  the  survey/  so  that  this  finding  is  only  for  centers  in 
the  continental  united  States.    The  centers  that  were  er-^lud..^  undoubtedly 
have  even  higher  incidences  of  youths  who  lived  outside  the  united  States 
when  growing  up/  and  whose  families  did  not  speak  English. 
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United  States*    Corpsmesibers    families  have  relatively  low  earnings  despite 
the  fact  that  they  generally  have  more  "potential'*  earners  than  the  typical 
U.S.  family*^   The  aoount  of  earnings  from  family  members  other  than  the 
heads  is  relatively  high  but  not  unusual  for  low-income  families  with 
teenage  children* 

The  low  family  earnings  (and/  hence/  income)/  combined  with  larger 
faitdly  sizes/  lead  to  high  incidences  of  poverty  and  welfare  dependence 
among  Corpsmembers '  families*    Well  over  40  percent  of  all  Corpsmembers ' 
families  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  for  the  year  when  the  youths 
were  age  15/  and  well  over  half  (nearly  60  percent)  either  had  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level  or  were  receiving  welfare  assistance*    Only  9  percent  of 
aX.\  U*S.  families  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  for  the  same  period/ 
and  only  13  percent:  either  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  or  were 
receiving  public  assistance*    The  extent  of  welfare  dependence  is  about 
four  to  five  times  greater  for  families  of  Job  Corps  enrollaes  than  it  is 
for  general  sauries  of  youths.    Finally/  Corpsmembers'  families  are  oore 
IDcely  to  be  receiviflg  unen^loyment  benefits  than  are  other  U.S*  families/  even 
though  the  covered  eo^loyioent  rate  is  much  lower  for  the  parents  of  Corps- 
members:  that  iS/  even  though  Corpsmembers'  parents  are  less  likely  to  be  in 
covered  employment  when  working/  their  unemployment  rate  is  so  far  above 
average  tiiat  they  receive  more  unemployment  insurance  payments  than  the 
average  for  all  workers  in  the  United  States* 


-^The  earnings  and  income  daiia  for  age  15  are  less  reliable  than 
any  of  the  other  data  in  this  report.    Many  youths  could  not  remember  these 
amounts/  if  they  ever  did  luiow  them*    About  25  percent  of  the  youths  could 
not  answer  the  questions/  and  others  merely  guessed.    The  averages  are 
raised  by  a  few  extremely  large  answers:  the  medians  are  nearly  $2/000 
below  the  mean* 
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The  neighborhoods  in  which  Corpsmembers  grew  up  show  similar  patterns 
of  impoverished  environments  (see  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Job  Corps 
Evaluation >  1977)*    Compared  to  the  typical  h«ighborhood  in  the  United  States* 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  Corpsmembers  resided  when  they  were  age  15  were 
characterized  by  a  higher  proportion  of  minority  individuals,  individuals 
with  lower  educational  attainments  (especially*  fewer  high  school  graduates} / 
higher  youth  and  overall  uneo^loyment  rates*  lower  family  income,  and  more 
families  with  incomes  below  the  poverty  level. 

In  simanary/  the  evidence  from  the  family  backgrounds  of  Corpsmembers—* 
combined  with  the  data  both  from  the  survey  q[uestions  on  youths'  incomes 
just  prior  to  job  Corps  (sne  below}  and  from  the  screening  questionnaires-^ 
shows  that  poverty  and  welfare  dependence  are  widespread  and  laLSting  among 
Corpsmembers'  families  prior  to  enrollment*    The  enrollment  target  c£ 
reaching  impoverished  youths  appears  to  be  met  reaisonably  welX.    The  poverty 
status  of  Corpsmembers  just  before  entering  rhe  program  is  neither  transitory 
nor  caused  by  the  youths  establishing  separate  family  units;  rather/  the 
typical  Corpsmember  grew  up  in  a  large  family  characterized  by  small  eartiings 
and  a  Xarge  degree  of  welfare  dependence* 

The  only  observable  differences  between  the  family  backgrounds  of 
enrollees  and  participants  are  due  to  the  greater  lengths  of  stay/  higher 
program  coo^letion  rates/  and/  hence,  greater  representation  of  Hispanic 
youths  in  the  participant  sample*    A  few  more  participants  than  enrollees 
grew  up  both  outside  the  United  States  and  in  non-English-speaking  households* 
The  parents  of  participants  have  slightly  lower  educational  levels/  slightly 
lower  earnings/  and  are  slightly  less  dependent  on  welfare  tnan  the  £ample 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees*    Small  differences  also  exist  between  female  and  male 
Corpsmembers  (not  shown),  with  the  higher  representation  or  Hispanic  youths 
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in  the  feoale  saii^le  leading  to  the  same  pattern  of  differences  as  above 
(i.e./  slightly  lower  educational  levels/  lower  eatrnings/  and  less  welfare 
dependence  for  the  families  of  female  Corpsmembers) . 


C.     EMPLOYABILITY  OF  CORPS^fEM&ERS 

Another  measure  of  the  disadvantaged  status  ot  Corpsmembers  is  their 
low  levels  of  earnings  potential  or  human  capital  accumulation.  Eligibility 
for  Job  Corps  is  restricted  to  youths  who  have  either  (1)  dropped  out  of 
sdiool  without  a  high  school  diploma/  or  (2)  completed  high  school  but  demon- 
strate substandard  literacy  levels.    Table  III. 3  shows  that  neatrly  90  percent 
of  enrollees  are  school  dropouts/  and  the  average  level  of  completed  education 
is  about  two  and  one^half  years  below  the  U.S.  norm.    These  ddta  are  consistent 
with  the  findings  from  the  screening  questionnaires/  which  further  show  that 
literacy  levels  are  even  lower  in  terms  of  school  grade  equivalents.^ 

Corpsmembers  are  more  liJcely  than  other  youths  to  have  participated 
in  a  training  or  worJc-^experience  program  prior  to  entering  job  Corps.  They 
also  have  high  rates  of  attempting  to  enlist  in  the  military  services: 
approximately  28  percent  of  the  enrollees  have  tried  to  enlist.  However/ 
Corpsmembers*  success  rate  at  passing  the  enlistment  exams  is  extremely 
low/  which  in  turn  is  a  prime  motivation  for  many  youths  to  enroll  in 
Job  Corps.    Nearly  85  percent  of  the  Corpsmembers  who  attempted  to  enlist 
in  the  military  service  prior  to  Job  Corps  enrollment  failed.  These 


^That  iS/  the  average  reading  ability  of  enrollees  is  even  lower 
than  indicated  by  their  educational  attainments.    While  the  average  years 
of  regular  school  completed  is  just  below  ten/  the  average  Job  Corps 
enrollee  had  only  a  fifth*grade  reading  ability  at  entry  in  fiscal  year 
1977  (see  Job  Corps  in  Brief/  FY-77) . 
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Fftrc4)i«tii9«i  Oo«pl«t«t  ttl9h  Sdiool  or 
lllt|h  Sctiool  &(]ulv«ltfi€y 

l\frcoiit«9B  F«rtlcl|<>atei]  1ft  •  Tr^lntitg  tir 
unitary  •ltd  ftej«ct0d 

r«ro«nt«9o  of  unitary  Applicant*  MJectod 
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dflt*       this  t«bl«  at*  constructed  to  cwor        11*m>  up  to  the  t^Jnt  %^ttty  youthn  ^nter  JmK  CorpM.    Tl»p  hl^x^st  ^t'l-lt*  (-tiiiit>h*t 
In  re9iiUr  ectiool  will  not  woolly  chsoge  tHilU  In  Job  Corpei  etui  Mgh-echoot  e<|Mlv«lencl««  obtnlncd  whlln  In  JtAt  CnqiA  nn:  imt  t.*f*uiit(Hl. 
Howwvert  s  Ce«f  of  tho  sttMtpto  to  onlUt  Into  nllltsry  eervlctft  fitr  OorpvRMMl>ore  ttere  rojected  iMy  h;ive  ot!i;iirrnJ  uftor  entollM^nr. 

itio  «QVor«90  of  th«  hteltli  vorloblo  le  mrm  «o6lgwMt«  C«ee  footnote        a  few  of  ih*  neslth  problems  may  riAve  l>ot|iin  «ftor  «*nio) luKrut , 
nor*  frequently,  bwHth  problewt  present  et  onrollpMiMt  hut  siibaeque»it ly  cured  ere  nieeea  end  cemirit  bo  criunt^^tt. 


ttie  a|firo|irtat(: 


^Ihe  Infometlon  Cor  the         populetlon  yee  taken  prlvrlly  fron  the  Huroeu  of  the  ct>nsu»  pii611cat(t>hn. 
tine  i*erlode  end  verleble  deflnlttone  wero  clonoty  n^ttchetL 

c/ 

-^flie  eesple  neens  for  fenele  end  wile  CorpsM<»bcrs  ore  ^imoKJMOtety  the  eenet  4*Kc»r>t  fnr  th^  t>^ri.-enta9ft  4>f  wwiilctlf^  liJMh 
edtool  •nd  ever  In  nniterjr.    More  fe«ftle  0>rp£n«nbers  tied  conpleted  htqii  ndtttol  then  n>«lee,  and  foMor  rcnal<*a  liad  bneii  In  tin)  milHurV 
CeIthou9h  e  eintlsr  pefcenU^e  had  boon  reJectedJ. 

^Ihle  le  defined  ee  tt»e  |ierci»it^e  of  youthe  vho  et  the  tlno  nf  the  tnt^trvlew  said  tlieV  hit^  a  fx^rlnitfi  hrnirh  |>roblfn  Hint  hctlU 
Italtod  the  kind  or  enonnt  of  wotk  thuy  could  flo  af»d  hati  lanted  for  et  l^^est  one  yeer<    Since  f^  uf  tlitt  yfMiHijv  tia<1  txritii  hi  *lol>  rol|is  fn^ 
over  e  yeer  et   the  tine  of  ttielt  Intervlewe*  Moat  of  Uioae  health  probluaie  were  |ir«snst  liefore  eni:crln<i  .rot>  Corr^s.    As  nc^^l  tn  f<i'>tiMilo  t 
above*  howevort  eortoue  health  problone  ttiet  wore  proeent  et  enrollnattt  "hut  cured  before  ttie  liitcrvltfw  wiire  iicit  tocotilftd  ai»c1t  lii-m:«* 
cannot  be  counted  In  thle  table. 


^In  thle  teble  **M.A.*  M;at»  not  evaltablo. 
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military  enlistment  performances  are  not  surprising,  since  many  disad- 
vantaged youths  who  fail  the  Anned  Forces  Qualifying  Test  are  referred 
to  Job  Corps  in  order  to  acquire  the  skills  needed  for  successful 
enlistment  in  the  military* 

The  proportion  of  Corpsmembers  with  serious  health  problems  ("serious," 
in  that  they  both  limit  the  kind  or  amount  of  work  Corpsmembers  can  do  and 
have  lasted  for  at  least  one  year)  seems  similar  to  that  for  a  general 
population  of  yduths  in  the  United  States*    Job  Corps  has  screened  out  some 
youths  with  serious  health  problems  in  the  past/  since  appropriate  facilities 
were  not  available  to  ensure  that  they  could  receive  the  benefits  of  Job 
Corps*    However/  as  part  of  the  expansion  of  Job  Corps/  new  facilities 
and  approaches  are  being  considered  that  not  only  would  additionally 
benefit  current  handicapped  Corpsmembers/  but  would  encourage  the  enroll- 
ment of  other  mentally  and  physically  handicapped  youths  as  well, 

Abou^:  the  only  discernible  differences  between  participants  and 
^ollees/  shown  in  li^M,^  111*3,  are  that  high  school  graduates  and  healthy 
youths  tend  to  remain  in  Job  Corps  longer  and  are  more  likely  to  complete 
a  program*    Therefore,  otore  high  school  graduates  and  healthy  youths  will  be 
at  a  center  at  any  point  in  time  than  represented  among  Job  Corps  enrollees* 

!)«     WORK  HISTOHy  OF  CORPSMEMBERS  BEFOHE  ENROLtMEKT 

Job  Corps  is  intended  to  serve  unskilled/  semiskilled/  or  skilled 
youths  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain  gainful  employment*    Table  111*4 
sumtarizes  the  employment  success  of  Corpsmembers  in  the  six  months  prior 
to  their  enrollment*     Most  of  the  youths  (approximately  85  percent)  were 
in  the  labor  force  sometime  during  the  six-month  period*    Of  the  15  percent 
who  were  never  in  the  labor  force/  most  were  discouraged  workers/  in 
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TAOLE  III. 4 

WORK  IIISTORV  OF  COgPSMiiMBERS  FOR  SIX  MOHTIIS  PRIOR  TO  EHROLLMENT-'' 
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All  Ail  Femalti  Female  Male  Hale 
 Variable  Enrollees     Participants      Enrol  lees      Participants    ^  EnroHees  Participngts 

Percentage  in  Labor 

Force  85  84  76  76  80  87 

Percentage  Dnployed  64  61  48  49  69  67 

Hours  Worked  323  307  221  231  359  340 

Hourly  Wage  iZ 

Employed  «*81  $2.79  $2.61  $2-50  $2.86  $2.92 

Farnings-"^  $711  $635  $441  $421  $807  $730 

Percentage  Ever  Had 

a  Regular  Jobfi^  66  64  55  55  ^0  68 

a/ 

—  The  data  in  this  table  cover  the  entire  f^ix-month  period  befo^re  entering  Job  Corps*  except  Cor 
the  percentage  ever  having  a  regular  job  that  covers  a  longer  time  period  (see  footnote  b).  Therefore* 
the  percentages  for  being  in  the  labor  force  and  being  otnployed  include  anyone  who  achieved  that  status 
anytiifte  during  the  six  »onttisi  hours  worked  is  the  nunber  of  hours  worked  by  an  average  Corpsmember 
during  the  entire  six  nonths;  and  earnings  covers  ttie  entire  six  months  as  well. 

^Average  earnings  will  not  equal  the  proiluct  oZ  average  hours  worked  tiinef;  average  hourly  wage 
rate  because  of  the  correlation  between  hours  worki^  aud  wagns.    Average  earnings  equals  average  hours 
times  average  wage  plus  the  covariance  between  hours  and  wagi^  rates  <i.e.*  E  |w  *  nj'^  E  |w}  E  |h}  ^ 
Gov  {w,  h)  ).    The  covariance  between  hours  an^l  wage  rates  Is  negative  for  this  sample  <partly  because 
wage  rates  were  coaiputeil  by  dividing  earnings  by  liours  worked)*  so  that  average  earnings  will  be  less 
than  the  product  of  average  hours  worked  and  average  hourly  wages. 

c/  I 

**A  regular  job**  is  defined  as  any  job  in  which  the  youth  worked  at  least  twenty  hours  per  week 
and  which  lasted  for  at  least  one  month;  "ever^  refers  to  anytime  before  entering  Job  Corps. 
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school  full  tiM^,  and/or  had  family  respatsibilities  that  could  net  be 
perforined  if  they  worked. 

Among  CorpsmemJjers  in  the  lafr^r  force/  about  25  percent  were  not 
employed  at  any  time  during  th*^  entire  six-oonth  pre-enrollment  period. 
The  average  antouzit  of  hoxirs  worked  was  approximtely  twelve  hours  per 
week  per  Corpsmember.    Even  among  those  who  were  sometimes  ^ployed/  the 
average'  hours  worked  per  week  was  fewer  than  twenty.    The  avereige  hourly 
wage  rate  among  Corpsmembers  who  were  employed  during  the  six-^month  period 
was  only  slightly  abovs  the  minimum  wage.    aSie  earnings  were  insufficient 
to  raise  youths'  income  above  the  poverty  level.    Finally/  nearly  35 
percent  of  all  Corpsmember^  never  have  had  a  job  in  which  they  worked 
twenty  or  more  hours  per  week/  and  which  leisted  at  least  one  month. 

Corpsmembers  with  the  worst  employment  histories  tend  to  stay  at 
the  centers  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  are  more  likely  to  complete 
a  program  than  other  Corpsmember s.    In  contreist/  Corpsmembers  with  the 
best  employment  histories  tend  to  leave  the  program  early/  probably  because 
they  have  better  opportunities  in  the  regular  labor  market.    Therefore/  on 
average,  particixints  have  lower  labor-force  participation  rates,  employment 
rates/  hours  worked,  wage  rates  and  earnings/  and  worse  job  histories  than 
enrollees*    Finally/  females  show  weaker  labor-force  attachments  and  worse 
employment  histories  than  males  (not  unlike  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  population). 

S.     FAMILY  STATUS  A»D  INCOME  AT  CHROIXMEMT 

Section  B  of  this  chapter  found  that  the  degree  of  deprivation  when 
Corpsmembers  were  growing  up  is  similar  to  that  which  qualifies  them  for 
admission  and  is  consistent  with  present  targets  for  enrollment  in  Job 
Corps.    Therefore/  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  overall  results  for  the 
questions  concerning  the  six^month  period  prior  to  enrollment  are  similetr 
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to  tho3«  £or  the  time  when  Corpsmeobers  were  growing  up  (compare  Table  111*5 
to  Table  111*2).    ks  shown  in  Table  111*5,  however,  more  of  the  youths  were 
living  alone  or  with  r*iativ*s  other  than  their  parents  during  the  pre- 
enrollment  period/  which  causes  a  few  changes.    For  example , xthe  average 
family  size  decreases  slightly — by  fewer  than  one  person.    The  family  sizes 
are  still  large  in  the  six  months  prior  to  entering  Job  Corpsr  but  the 
youths  have  not  yet  bad  (oatiy  chiitiren  of  their  own.-^ 

The  incomes  of  r:oSw  youths  leave  them  below  the  poverty  level. 
Furthermore,  the  incidences  of  welfare  dependence  are  slightly  more  frequent 
than  when  growing  up*    in  contrast,  fewer  Corpsmembers  are  in  families 
that  receive  uneaq?loyment  benefits  th3tn  when  tney  were  growing  up  (no 
dccbt  ^.his  is  partly  because  fewer  youths  are  lining  with  their  parents) . 
Overall'  most  Corpi^members  are  not  even  able  to  support  themselves  during 
the  six  months  before  entering  Job  Corps  r  let  alone  able  to  help  support 
a  family* 

?iS  with  t^ie  data  for  the  year  when  Corpsmembers  were  15  years  oldr 
the  ev^idence  from  the  six  months  prior  to  entering  Job  Corps  shows  that  the 
poverty  status  of  enrollees  is  not  just  a  temporary  phenomenon*    ,Most  Corps- 
members  show  a  high  degree  of  deprivation  both  in  the  year  when  they  were 
age  15  and  for  the  six^-month  period  before  they  entered  Job  Corps  /  as  well 
as  imned lately  before  they  applied  (i.e.^  the  screening  data). 


-f  In  searching  for  an  appropriate  comparison  group  (see  the  Interim 
Report  of  the  Job  Corps  Eva^luation/  1977),  we  found  many  young  women  who 
seemed  to  be  eligible  for  Job  Corps  but  '^tho  differed  from  the  typical 
Corpsmember  in  that  they  had  dependent  children.    The  Job  Corps  is  aware  of 
this  (see  chapter  II)  and  is  trying  to  find  be^^-er  ways  to  serve  solo-parents. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  in. 5 

FAMILY  STATUS  AND  INCOME  FOR  SIX  MONTHS  PRIOR  TO  ENROLLHUNT^^ 


ERIC 


All  All  Female  Female  Hale  Male 

Variable  Enrollees     Participants     Earollccs  Participants     Knrollees  Participants 

Percentage  .Living  with 

Parent^^                                       73  73  70  70  74  75 
Percentage  Living  with 

Other  Relatives                            12  12  14  13  11  12 

Percentage  Living  Alone^                12  11  14  14  12  9 


Percentage  Institutionalized-^         12  11 


2  2 


u)         Percentage  Married  Sometline 


Prior  to  Enrollioent  2  2  4  4  2  1 

Percentage  with  Children  13  11  16  16  12  9 

Family  Size^  5*74  5-73  5*92  5*86  5*67  5*67 

Earnings  of  Youths  $711  $634  $441  $421  $007  $730 

Public  Transfers  to  Youth  $  45  $  48  $  65  $  70  $  37  $  38 

Income  of  Youths  $893  $782  $624  $585  $987  $870 


Percentage  of  Youths  Below 
.Poverty  Level— 


84  85  89  91  82  83 


percent&ge  of  You^th  Below 
Poverty  Level  or  Receiving 

Welfare  Assistance^^  90  91  94  95  89  83 

Percentage  Below  Poverty 
THfeyel  or  Family  Receiving 

Welfare  Assistance  91  92  95  96  90  91 

Percentage  of  YouthyReceivlng 

Public  Transfers-^  47  46  51  47  46  45 
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Table  III. 5  (Continued) 


Variable 


Ail  Aii  Female:  Female  Male  Halo 

Enrollees     Participants     finroiiees     Partici^j'aiits     Enrollees  Participants 


CO 

ui 


rercentAC|e  oC  Famiiies 

Receiving  Public  Transfers 

Percentage  of  Youths 

Receiving  Cash  Welfare^  ^ 

Percentage  of  Families 

Rcceivin*}  Cnsh  Welfare  35 

Percentage  of  Families 

Receiving  Food  Stamps  35 

Percentage  of  Families 

Living  in  Public  Housing  17 

Percentage  of  Youth 
Rece  i  vinu  yUncmploymen  t 
Benefits^  3 

Percentage  of  Families 
Receiving  Unemployment 
Benefits 


SV 
8 
34 
33 
17 


61 
1 
42 
39 
16 


57 
12 
37 
34 
17 


50 


33 
34 
17 


57 

32 
33 
17 


14 


10 


16 


16 


a/ 

—  The  data  in  this  table  are  based  on  responses  to  questions  concerning  the  six-month  period  just 
before  youths  entered  Job  Corps* 

^Youths  living  with  one  or  both  parents  are  counted  here*    Parents  are  dofined,  as  in  Table  1X1*2,  to 
include  natural  parents,  stepparents,  and  foster  parents* 

c/ 

—  Living  alone  includes  youths  wlio  were  heads  of  their  own  families  or  who  lived  witti  friends* 

^Institutionalized  is  defined  a£i  living  in  a  board inghouse^  halfway  house,  or  some  other  institution* 

e/ 

—  Institutionalized  youths  are  counted  as  unrelated  individuals  (i*e*,  as  a  family  with  one  member)  and 
are  not  included  here*    However,  they  are  Included  as  one-^person  families  for  the  other  variables  presented  below* 
The  youths  and  all  persons  related  to  them  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption  and  legal  guardians  of  the  youths  are 
counted  in  family  size* 
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The  lower  earnings  for  females  and  all  participants,  shown  in 
Table  111.4/  results  in  more  poverty  and  greater  welfare  dependence  for 
these  groups.    As  with  the  year  when  Corpsmembers  were  age  15/  however / 
differences  in  welfare  dependence  are  minimal  between  enrollees  and 
participants.    Youths  who  had  relatively  high  earnings  and  income  before 
entering  Job  Corps  were  more  likely  to  leave  early,  and  they  completed 
a  full  program  less  often  than  youths  who  had  lower  earnings  and  income 
in  the  six  months  prior  to  entering  Job  Corps .    This  observation  probably 
reflects  the  fact  that  youths  who  have  the  best  labor-market  alternatives 
have  incentives  to  terminate  their  Job  Corps  training  early.  Therefore, 
at  any  point  in  time,  the  con^wsltion  of  Corpsmembers  will  be  more  heavily 
weighted  toward  weaker  work  histories  than  that  shown  by  all  enrollees. 

F.    A!1TIS0CIAL  BEHAVIOR  PRIOR  TO  EHROUi«ENT 

The  reported  arrest  rates  and  hard  drug  usage  shown  in  Table  111*6 
is  well  above  the  U.S.  norm  for  this  age  cohort.—''    Here  than  one-third  cf 
all  Corpsmea^ers  were  arrested  sometime  before  entering  Jcb  Corps,  and  they 
averaged  about  three  arrests  (see  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Job  Corps 
Evaluation/  1977) .    The  arrest  charges  covered  a  diverse  pattern  of  severity 
from  serious  felony  charges  such  as  murder/  robbery/  and  burglary  to  petty 
larceny  and  various  vagrancy  charges.    Conviction  rates  for  these  arrests 


Comparison  is  based  on  known  arrest  rates  for  this  age  cohort  from 
court  records  and  the  reports  of  drug  use  in  the  Youth  in  Transition  and 
Monitoring  the  Future  projects  (see  tloyd  Johnson/  Drugs  and  American  Youth/ 
Ann  Arbor;    Institute  for  Social  Research/  1973;  and  Drug  Use  Among  High 
School  Students  1975*77^  the  O.S,  Department  of  Health/  Education/  and 
Welfare/  Public  Health  Service/  Alcohol/  Drug  Abuse/  and  Mental  Health 
Administration/  1977). 
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Att               All  Feiualti  Pemdla  Male  M<*)ti 

^  ^  V*ii'i*il>W  KinoilCteU  t*y^*5jty,?*>_g_  Kmroliatia  rorttuii^ants  jjnroiieeij  Pai  tlciiiaiiis 

l^^noJJutoiit                                                      M                 32  20  44  4S  40 

li:mo&lMuut.                                                       21                  iO  10  7  29  24 

t'ei<!ciilii<jti  ArretiJied  lit  Sin  Hoiitlis 

J'iior  ti\  l^iirol  tMunt                                      14                ||  S  S  17  14 


4il  a  *10b  Cot|«ii  Center—^  12  1  14  3 

lHii<:eiitaiju  bvtir  tl±ie<t  Al<;uliol  Uufora 

l^iirolJiuQiit  67  65  56  5J  72  70 

I'erueiit A^ti  |£ver  tisoti  Kiirl'|iiai)a 

l^iirollfueiit  56  53  47  4l  5<>  50 

liefniu  l^iuoJ  lnuiiit  11  9  9  G  12  10 

I'urutiiilii^e  Kvei'  Usml  llurniii  or 

MulJiiidoim  llofore  KiirollnHiiit  3  3  1  2  4  3 


^^llui  (tiitii  Jn  Ihl^  lahlti  aie  iMtiet)  on  uetf-retKittu  of  arrests  and  tlviig  uste  by  youilis*    UesCiituli  on  self- 
luimrtliui  urrtislts  ami  Atiiq         In  rus|H>i>iJti  to  qiidiill<>iis  Qoiu>r;iJly  finds  that  some  iiiitt^rrettortlii<}  ouciiirs  (for  t:)caii|>U 
c«i«iit>iiruil  to  tlata  <m  avr4tiir>ti  f$'€m  eOurt  records)^    tlift  survey  of>eratioiis  for  this  tilikly  atttimpicd  Jo  Hiinlwlzo  suaU 
oiu1uive|H)rlliUi  by  ii£itn«t  Intbrvlewuru  with  liacKtstoiiiKl;!  similar  to  tUa  youths  sam|>l(Hl  ami  liy  |>rQvl(llmj  Intensive 
httecvlewer  traiiiiikj* 

^^^nt'  (M/iiv±2(t,  wuMy  airj«±2immi|>tii-H  aro  onroljed  fttv  luss  ttiaii  six  lufiiiths,  wtille  others  stay  al  itu*  eetiters 
lo  two  mil  yc«»vs^  'lk>waver,  tlic  avrent  rate  liat;  heeii  ail|uHletl  lo  reflect  a  eotttftaiil  slx-nKmth  lime  |>eriOil* 
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are  much  Iow«r  but  are  still  well  above  the  nationwide  average  for  this  age 
group* 

After  Corpsmeinbers  entered  the  programr  tlieir  arrests  dropped 
dramatically*    Their  arrest  rate  for  a  six*inonth  period  in  Job  Corps  was 
from  three  to  five  times  less  than  what  it  was  for  the  six  months  before 
they  enrolled  in  Job  Corps*    This  decline  in  arrests  for  Corpsmembers  is 
even  more  impressive  when  measured  against  a  comparable  group  of  youths  (see 
the  Interim  Report  of  the  Job  Corps  Evaluation/  1977)  •    Arrest  rates  for 
youths  from  similar  circumstances  who  did  not  enroll  in  Job  Corps  actually 
rose  over  the  time  period  covered*    The  large  reduction  in  criminality  while 
in  the  program  suggests  that  Corpsmembers  do  not  pose  a  threat  to  the  ccm-^ 
munities  in  vhich  centers  ^e  located/  even  though  many  of  them  have  serious 
criminal  hisrories*    Alsor  removing  delinquent  youths  from  their  disruptive 
home  environments  appears  to  cause  a  large  reduction  in  their  crimes.  An 
issue  that  will  be  addressed  in  future  reports  is  whether  tlte  youths*  crime 
rates  are  reestablished  after  they  leave  Job  Corps,— ^ 

Table  XIX*6  also  shows  that  enrollees  have  worse  histories  of 
criminality  and  drug  abuse  than  participants/  and  that  participants  also 
commit  fewer  crimes  while  in  the  program*    Corpsmembers  who  have  relatively 
worse  histories  ot  arrests  and  drug  usage  and  who  commit  crimes  while  in 
Job  Corps  are  more  likely  to  leave  early  and  are  less  likely  to  complete  a 
program*    Therefore/  the  Corpsniembers  at  a  center  at  any  point  in  time 
(participants)  will  be  less  inclined  toward  crime  and  drugs  than  the  average 
for  all  enrollees* 


^ Even  this  in-program  reduction  in  crimes  is  of  substantial  value 
to  society  and  will  be  included  as  a  benefit  in  the  comparative  evaluation 
of  benefits  and  costs  being  undertaken  for  the  MPR  evaluation  of  Job  Corps, 
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Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  female  Corpsmembers  report  fewer 
arrests  and  convictions  (between  one-third  and  one-half  as  many)  and  less 
drug  usage  that  males*    As  with  a  general  population  of  youths  in  the 
United  States,  females  are  less  likely  to  have  been  arrested,  convicted, 
or  to  have  abused  drugs, 

G,  CCHCI4USICN 

this  chapter  confirms  that  Job  Ccrps  has  been  serving  disadvantaged 
youths  with  limited  abilities  to  obtain  and  hold  productive  jobs  before 
they  enroll  ir,  tt'i  program.    Approximately  one-half  of  the  Corpsmembers  are 
under  18  at  the  time  they  enroll,  and  the  other  half  are  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21.    About  70  percent  are  male/  but  an  effort  is  being  made 
to  increase  female  participation  to  50  percent  of  total  enrollment.  Nearly 
75  percent  of  current  Corpsmembers  come  from  minority  backgrounds.  Almost 
all  Corpsmembers  have  experienced  poverty*  welfare  dependence,  or  both. 
Most  Corpsmembers  (between  85  and  90  percent)  have  not  completed  high 
school/  and  while  many  (28  percent)  have  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  military 
service/  most  Corpsmembers  (85  percent)  who  have  tried  to  enlist  have  failed 
to  qualify.    Youths  who  enroll  in  Job  Corps  have  extremely  poor  work 
histories/  as  evidenced  by  high  unemployment,  few  hours  of  work,  low  wage 
rates,  and  small  earnings.    Finally,  38  percent  of  Job  Corps  enrollees 
have  been  arrested  before  enrollment  for  a  wide  range  of  crimes  other  than 
minor  motor^vehicle  offenses,  and  19  percent  of  those  arrested  have  been 
convicted  on  such  cnarges.    These  arrest  rates  decline  dramatically  iby 
a  factor  of  about  3  to  5)  while  Corpsmembers  are  in  the  program* 
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IV*    WHY  DO  YOUTHS  ENBOLL         HOf  DO 
THEY  LEAEM  ABOUT  JOB  CORPS? 


The  Cdrpsm^nbers '  charactor: sties  discussed  in  the  previous 
chapter  describe  who  enrolls  in  Job  Cdrps*    To  further  our  understanding 
of  the  Job  Corps  population,  this  chapter  explores  why  these  youths 
were  motivated  to  enroll  in  the  program  and  how  they  learned  about  it*^ 
This  chapter  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  Cdrpsmembers '  assessments  of 
how  various  features  of  job  Corps  participation  compared  wit«*  their 
prior  expectations* 

It  is  understandable  that  job  training  and  education  are  the 
main  motivations  for  enirolling/  given  the  CTphasis  placed  on  these  two 
components  in  the  Job  Cdrps  program*    However,  ether  motivations/  less 
easily  categorized,  are'also  important  and  need  to  be  explored*    In  the 
next  section,  for  instance,  we  find  some  interesting  differences  among 
race^ethnic  and  age  subgroups* 


Sources  of  information  about  the  program  are  dooanated  by  friends 


information  concerning  Job  Cdrps  is  extremely  important,  since  the  degree 
of  fulfillment  of  enrollees*  expectations  toward  a  program  such  as  Job 
Corps  can  affect  their  attitudes  toward  the  program  and  ultimately  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  it*    On  average,  we  find  that  the  information 
enrollets  receive  prior  to  joining  Job  Cdrps  seems  accurate  regarding 
the  training  and  educational  aspects  of  the  program,  as  %mll  as  many  of 


Except  for  the  last  section,  this  chapter  focuses  on  Job  Corps 
enrollees  and  does  not  consider  the  participant  perspective.    See  foot- 
note 1  OA  page  6  for  more  details  on  the  distinction  between  enrollees 
and  participants* 


and  relatives  and  by  the  employment  service*    ^e  accuracy  of  this 
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the  social  aspects.    Howev«r/  the  infonsation  seems  less  accurate  eibout 
the  residential  aspects/  such  as  the  food  served/  pay  allowance/ 
location  of  centers,  and  so  on.    These  results  are  discussed  in  detail 
in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter. 

A.    REASONS  FO^  EKROLLING 

In  the  Job  Corps  baseline  interview/  Corpsmembers  were  asked 
why  they  had  enrolled  in  the  program.    Many  gave  several  reasons. 
However,  as  the  first  column  in  Table  r/.l  shows,  71  percent  gave  a 
job-  or  job-training*related  response/  while  SO  percent  gave  an  education- 
related  response.    Since  the  provision  of  vocational  skills  training 
and  education  is  the  prime  purpose  of  Job  Corps /  the  number  who  gave 
these  trai.ning-related  responses  is  not  surprising.    Of  the  approximately 
one**third  of  the  sample  who  gave  other  reasons  for  enrolling,  5  percent 
indicated  that  they  enrolled  because  of  probl«&s  with  the  law/  either 
actual  or  anticipated?  29  percent  gave  such  miscellaneous  reasons  as 
problems  at  home,  boredom/  personal  considerations/  or  self- improvement. 

Increasing  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  sexual/  racial/ 
ethnic/  and  age  composition  of  the  Job  Corps  population.    These  demo- 
graphic subgroups  are  likely  to  have  <1i£ferent  reasons  for  enrolling/ 
and  it  would  be  useful  to  become  aware  of  and  understand  these 
differences.    However/  caution  must  be  U5;ed  in  imputing  causality:  the 
results  are  derived  from  simple  cross-tabulations  that  do  not  control 
for  the  effects  of  other  demographic  factors  and  background  character* 
istics  on  enrollment.    Thus/  the  differences  among  groups  must  be 
considered  as  simply  the  total  differences  that  exist  ai^ng  enrollees, 
including  the  indirect  effects  of  correlated  explanatory  variables. 
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TABLE  iva 

CORPSKEHBBRS*  REASONS  FOR  ENROLLING  IN  JOB  CORPS 


Sample  Response  as  a  Percen 


Sex 


Race/Ethnicity 


Age 


Iteason 

KXX 
EnrolXees 

HaXe 

FemaXe 

White 

BXack 

Hispanic 

ATiierlcan 
Indian 

16-17 

19-22 

Job  Relate^'' 

71 

7X 

68 

77 

68 

79 

71 

64 

78 

Education  Relate<^ 

50 

49 

52 

45 

50 

58 

47 

58 

42 

LeQaX  Concerns-^ 

5 

6 

X 

5 

5 

5 

3 

6 

3 

Other^ 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

25 

2» 

31 

27 

00 

to 


enrolling* 

y 


Column  totals  can  be  greater  than  100  percent/  since  respondents  could  give  more  than  one  reason  for 
Includes  "job  training/"  **to  get  a  job/"  and  "could  not  find  work*** 


Includes  "for  education  or  GED**  and  "to  get  away  from  regular  school*" 
Includes  "judge  or  court  decision'*  and  "to  stay  out  of  trouble." 


Includes  "to  get  away  from  home/"  "nothin9  qIsq  better  to  do/"  "for  personal  reasons^"  "for  self- 
improvement/"  "for  the  pay  allowance,"  "to  enter  tho  military/"  and  "health  reasons." 


Future  analysis  may  help  disentangle  the  interrelated  effects  and 
establish  causality* 

1*  Sex 


same  for  both  sexesr  as  it  is  for  all  demographic  subgroups*  Howeverr 
some  differences  do  exist*    The  largest  difference  in  the  reason  for 
enrolling  involves  problems  with  the  law:    although  the  number  giving 
this  response  is  small*  males  are  over  five  times  more  likely  to  enroll 
for  this  reason  than  f scales*     (Recall  from-cHapter  III  that  males  are 
two  to  three  times  more  likely  than  females  to  have  been  arrested  or 
convicted*)    Males  are  sli^tXy  more  likely  to  be  motivated  by  the  job 
training  aspects  of  the  program;  females  are  less  likely  to  be 
motivated  by  the  educational  aspects  of  Job  Corps*    Females  enter  Job 
Corps  with  more  education  on  average  than  males  (see  chapter  III)  and 
are  more  likely  to  desire  additional  education  while  in  Job  Corps* 

2*  Race/Sthnicity 

The  only  clear  pattern  that  appears  among  the  racial/ethnic 
groups  is  that  Hispanics  gave  both  job  training  and  education  as  their 
reasons  for  enrolling  more  often  thau  did  members  of  the  other  groups. 
Blacks  are  the  least  likely  to  suggest  a  job-traUjiing  motivation  for 
enrolling/  and  whites  are  iihe  least  likely  to  suggest  that  education  is 
the  reason*    Furthermore/  American  Indians  are  the  least  likely  to  enroll 
because  of  problems  with  the  law,  and  the  differences  among  the  other 
race/ethnic  groups  are  nagli:Tible  as  far  as  giving  problems  with  the  law 
as  a  reason  for  entering  Job  Corps. 


The  basic  pattern  of  response  to  reason  for  enrolling  is  the 
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The  most  significant  differences  that  ^erge  are  ainong  age 
groups*    TO  illustrate  this*  we  constructed  two  age  categories*^-^the 
younger  group  for  those  16  and  17  y^iars  of  age  at  enrolltnent^  and  an 
older  group  for  those  over  17  years  of  age  at  enrollment*    The  older 
group  was  distinctly  more  job-training-*oriented  than  the  younger* 
while  the  younger  was  much  more  education -orien ted*     ^he  younger  group 
was  also  more  likely  to  enroll  because  of  problems  with  the  law. 

^*  Summary 

Corpsmenbers *  motivations  for  enrolling  in  Job  Corps  are 
dominated  by  the  job  training  and  educational  aspects  of  the  program. 
As  expected*  given  the  focus  of  Job  Corps*  no  other  reasons  for  enrolling 
come  close  to  either  job  training  or  education*    Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  patterns  that  emerge  from  this  analysis  are  the 
particularly  high  level  of  both  training  and  education  motivation  for 
enrolling  exhibited  by  Hispanics,  and  the  differences  in  motivational 
factors  betvef^n  younger  Corpsmembers  (for  education)  and  older  Corps-^ 
members  (for  job  training}* 

D.     SOURCES  OF  I^iFORMATION  ABOUT  JOB  CORPS 

The  next  step  in  understanding  the  Job  Corps  population  involves 
the' ^rourc^^s  of  ^nrollees'  information  about  the  program*    Although  d^ta 
on  the  official  rnf^rrnl  4ig«*ncios  are  collected^  much  less  is  known 
•ibout  the  soiircos  of  information  as  perceived  by  Corpsmembers*  Further* 
more*  if  there  is  a  sufficient  variation  among  Corpsmembers  in  their'source 
of  information*  it  vould  be  possible  to  analyze  differences  in  the 


expectations  and  evaluations  of  the  program  between  the  sources.  This 
would  identify  the  sources  that  are  more  e£fici<mt  than  others  In 
Screening  and  preparing  enrolleeS/  and  it  may  suggest  ways  of  improving 
these  processes* 

1.    Where  Corpsaeabers  first  Heard  About  Job  Coras 

Corpsmembers  were  initially  asHed  where  they  first  heard  about 
Job  Cotps.    The  results  for  the  major  response  categories  (i.e./  with 
over  1  percent  of  the  sample)  are  sumarised  in  Table  rv.2.    Friends  and 
relatives  clearly  dominate  all  categories,  with  almost  cwo^^thirds  ot 
the  entire  sample  reporting  thi^  category  as  their  first  source  of 
information.    The  employment  service-^  as  well  as  advertisements  and  news 
stories /  are  far  behind  as  the  second  and  third  most  coemon  sources* 
Other  sources  are  reported  by  only  small  proportions  of  our  sample. 

Sex.    Some  interesting  differences  in  the  first  source  of 
information  are  evident  between  the  sexes.    Although  the  majority  of 
both  sexes  first  heard  of  job  Corps  from  friends  and  relatives  r  moles 
are  more  likely  to  have  first  heard  from  this  source  than  are  females* 
This  may  be  because  most  ex-^Co rpsmembers  are  males/  and  there  o&y  be 
more  social  contact  between  members  of  the  same  sex.    Males  Are  also 
more  likely  to  have  first  heard  about  Job  Corps  through  parola  or 
probation  officers  and  through  welfare  offices.    The  former  follows 
logically  from  the  finding  that  males  are  more  likely  both  to  have 
had  contact  ^ith  the  judicial  system  and  to  have  been  motivated  to 
enroll  beceuse  of  problems  with  the  law.    Females/  on  the  other  hand/ 
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WI1BP    CORPSMEMBBiC  FIRST  HBi^RD  ADOUT  JOB  CORPS 


Sample  Response  as  a  Percent- 


Sex 


A^e 


Souro 


All  American 
Enrol  lees       Male     Female  WUte     Black     Hispanic  Ittdian 


16-17  18-22 


CO 


Priends/Relatives  63 

Employment  Service  17 

Ad  vert  i  seme  nt«.''Hews 

Articles  11 

School  5 

Parole/Probation 

Officer  4 

Welfare  Office  2 


65 
17 

9 
5 

5 
2 


60 
16 

17 

2 
1 


46 

26 

17 
4 

7 
2 


71 
12 

11 

6 

3 
1 


69 
19 

3 
3 

4 
1 


60 
16 

e 

B 

3 
3 


66 
12 

6 
7 

7 

2 


61 
21 

16 

3 

2 
1 


^Column  totals  are  greater  than  lOU  percent*  since  scoie  respondents  name  more  than  one  source. 

^£ach  of  the  other  sources  are  afisociated  with  fewer  than  1  percent  of  the  eiirollee  sample.  These 
include  WICSf  unions*  Job  Corps  recruiter^),  Job  Corps  centers*  judges  and  courts,  and  community  centers. 


421 


400 


ara  ^ouch  mora  likaly  than  males  to  have  first  heard  through  advertisements 
and  news  stories*    Both  sexes  «e  equally  likely  to  have  first  heard 
through  the  more  formal  sources^-the  employment  ser'/ice  and  schools. 

Race/Ethnicity.    Among  these  groups,  blacks  and,  to  a  lesser 
eKtent/  Hispanics  are  more  likely  to  have  first  heard  about  Job  Corps 
through  informal  sources" friends  and  relatives.    Whixies/  on  the  other 
hand,  are  more  likely  to  have  first  heard  through  the  main  referral 
agency—the  employment  service:    they  are  over  twice  as  likely  to  have 
first  heard  through  this  source  than  are  blacks*    Whites  are  also  much 
more  likely  to  have  first  heard  from  such  different  sources  ^  advertise- 
ments or  news  stories  and  parole  or  probation  officers.    Hispanics  seem 
particularly  underserved  by  advertisements  and  news  storias,  perhaps  due 
to  language  problems.    American  Indians  «e  more  likely  than  the  other 
groups  to  have  first  huard  through  schools  and  welfare  offices. 

Age.    Younger  enrollees  are  at  least  twice  as  likely  to  have 
first  heard  about  Job  Corps  from  schools,  parole  or  probation  officers/ 
and  welfare  offices  than  older  enrollees*    They  are  also  slightly  more 
likely  to  have  first  heard  through  friends  and  relatives-  Older 
enrollees  are  more  likely  to  have  first  heard  from  the  employment  service 
and  from  advertisements  and  news  stories. 

Summary.    While  the  same  basic  pattern  emerges  for  all  demographic 
subgroups/  some  distinctions  can  be  discerned.    In  general/  whites  and 
females  rely  more  than  other  enrollees  on  a  variety  of  sources.  While 
the  other  subgroups  tend  to  be  tied  inore  to  their  networks  of  friends 
and  relatives/  they  also  rely  on  other  sources  to  varying  degrees. 
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2.    Wh<r<  Corpsmenibers  Received^  Most  of  Their  Information  JU»ut  Job 
Corps 

Corpsmembers  were  also  asked  where  they  received  roost  of  their 
information  about  what  job  Cbrps  would  be  like.    This  question/  the 
results  for  which  are  summarized  in  Table  IV. 3,  is  particularly  relevant 
to  expectations.    The  employment  service  is  the  major  source  of  infor- 
mation/ although  this  category  is  identified  as  the  source  of  most 
information  by  only  about  one-half  of  the  enroXXees.    Friends  and 
relatives  are  the  other  major  source  of  information,  .other  categories 
that  are  important  as  a  first  source  of  information  about  Job  Corps — 
incXuding  advertisements  and  news  articles/  schools/  and  parole  and 
probation  officers — are  less  important  as  sources  of  most  information, 
other  categories/  particularly  job  Corps  recruiters  (who  could  not  be 
placed  in  the  other  categories) ,  emerge  as  important  sources  of  most 
information/  although  they  t    ix  the  first  two  categories  by  a  large 
margin.'^ 

Sex.    Few  noteworthy  differences  exist  between  the  sexes  in 
their  sources  .of  most  information.    Males  are  somewhat  more  likely  theui 
females  to  have  obtained  most  of  their  information  from  friends  and 
relatives/  as  well  as  from  paroXe  or  probation  officers.    FemaXes  are 
somewhat  more  likely  to  have  obtained  most  of  their  information  from 
Job  Corps  recruiters. 


-'The  "Job  Corps  recruiter"  category  was  used  only  when  more 
specific  information  was  not  available.    For  exaiople/  if  the  respondent 
said  that  a  recruiter  was  from  an  employment  service  office/  the 
''employment  service"  option  was  coded.    Most  of  the  responses  in 
the  "Job  Corps  recruiter"  category  probably  refer  to  personnel  in  the 
employment  service. 
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HitERE  ODRPSH£HBERS  RECEIVED  HOST  OK  THEIR  INFORMATION  ADOtlT  JOB  ODHPS 


Response  as  a  Percent-* 


Race/Bthnlcity 


Source— 

All 

Sex 

American 

Age 

Enrol lees 

Hale 

Fenale 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Indian 

16-17 

18-22 

EMploywent  Service 

49 

49 

49 

59 

42 

64 

61 

45 

53 

Prlends/Kelatlves 

39 

40 

37 

26 

48 

31 

27 

42 

37 

Job  Corps  Recruiter 

9 

8 

11 

13 

8 

2 

11 

9 

9 

School 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

Parole/Probation 
Officer 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

5 

1 

4 

1 

Connunlty  Center 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Jo'u  Corps  Center 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Welfare  Office 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Column  totals  ere  greater  than  100  percent*  sincd  some  respondents  name  niorc  than  one  source* 


^  Bach  of  the  other  sources  are  assoolatad  with  fewer  than  1  percent  of  the  enrollee  sample* 
These  Include  WtCS,  Gatehouse,  unlonsi  judges  and  courts,  advertisements i  and  news  articles. 


ERIC 


423 


420 


ftace/Ethn ic i ty ^    The  striking  feature  among  these  damographic 
subgroups  is  the  reliance  by  blacks  on  Information  from  friends  and 
relatives*    While  the  employment  service  is  an  important  source  of 
most  information  for  blacks  /  this  category  is  much  less  iii^rtant  t^an 
it  is  for  the  other  d^nographic  subgroups*    (Also/  blacks  are  the  only 
group  for  which  the  employment  service  is  a  less  important  source 
than  friends  and  relatives*)    Although  schools  are  far  less  substantial 
sources  of  information,  they  are  more  Important  for  blacks  than  ^or 
the  other  racial/ethnic  subgroups*    Hispanics  lead  other  groups  in 
obtaining  most  of  their  information  from  the  employment  service  as  well 
ats  from  parole  or  probation  officers*    OSiey  are  relatively  unlikely  to 
have  received  most  of  their  information  from  Job  Corps  recruiters  i 
while  whites  and  American  Indians  are  the  most  likely  to  have  received 
their  information  from  these  sources* 

Age*    Relative  to  older  enrollees/  younger  enrollees  are  mere  likely 
to  have  received  most  of  their  information  from  friends  and  relatives/ 
schools/  patrole  or  probation  officers,  comnunity  centers,  and  welfare 
offices*    Older  enrollees  are  more  likely  to  have  received  most  of 
their  information  from  the  employment  service* 

Summary*    Although  differences  in  sources  of  most  information 
exist  among  demographic  subgroups,  the  employment  service  and  the  friends 
and  relatives  categories  together  dominate  this  area  of  inquiry*  One 
implication  is  that/  excluding  friends  and  relatlves-^-^sources  over  which 
government  officials  can  exercise  little  influ«nce"there  is  very  little 
variation  in  Corpsmembers ^  sources  of  information..  While  this  finding  is  not 
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ntctsiarlly  iurprlsln?,  It  dots  su^^tst  that  thtrt  Is  llttlt  policy 
v«lut  in  invtstl^atln?  tht  rtl«tl*/t  impact  of  altamativa  a^tncias  on 
Corpsmcmbers  *  «xptctations . 

C.    ACCURACY  OF  PRIOR  XllFORHATIOH 

In  tha  final  sat  of  qusstions  in  this  sarias/  Corps&ambars  vara 
asksd  whathar  diffar«nt  charactaristics  of  thair  Job  Corps  txptrisnca 
vara  **battar/:  **about  tha  sama/"  or  *'worsa**  than  thay  had  axpacted  prior 
to  anrollmant.    Tht  concam  is  that  advarsa  sxpariancas  with  r^ard  to 
•xpactations  may  datract  from  prograua  banafits.    To  isolata  such 
axpariancaS/  wa  hava  summarizsd  in  Tabla  IV.  4  tha  sampla  rasponsa  for 
•vsh  pxoqtdm  charactaristic  as  tha  percvot  tdho  ratsd  aach  **about  tha 
sama**  as  or  **battar^  than  axpactsd— tha  parctnt  who  ^ava  a  positiva  rssponaa. 
Tha  ramainin^  suipla  mwabars  ratsd  tha  rasptctiva  charactaristics 
%orsa  than  axpactsd/**  a  nagativa  rasponsa. 

Tha  first  column  shews  tha  parctnt  of  our  tntirt  samplt  of 
tnrollats  who  ^avt  positivt  rtsponstt  to  tht  various  program  charactar* 
istics.   Jiht  first  sat  of  charactaristics*-thosa  partainin?  to  job 
training  and  oducation— do  particularly  wall.    Approximataly  90  parcant 
of  all  tnrolltts  wert  not  disappointtd  with  tha  actual  training  racaivtd/ 
tht  way  thay  wara  traattd  by  Instroctors/  or  by  tht  raading  and  othar 
education  coursaa.    Somawhat  fawar  wara  not  disappointtd  with  tha  typas 
of  job  training  from  which  thay  could  choosa.    This  lowar  positlva 
rasponsa  is  no  doubt  tha  rasult  o£  tha  probl«n  of  matcrhlng  tnrollaas' 
intarasts  with  available  slots. 

Enrollaas  also  responded  positi-zaly  to  tha  second  sat  of  char- 
actaristics— those  pertaining  to  social  aspects  of  tha  program— but 
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tvrc«it  Mto  lcit«d  the  Ch«r«ctdr|stlca 
J!,^*Ht  i!SL  55?ll3f<  "BetUr"  Than  Jjfiwfif^ , 


,_-JiS!2  


to 


Ml 


typ««  ot  job  trslftlng  you  c«n 

«^k0OM  ttom  82 

«cttMl  tr«lnl«*9  r«c«ly*d  89 

^•f  you  «M  tr«at#4  tvy 

liwtrutrort        t«ftcli«r»  91 

tmMn%  mnd  oCK*r 

•ducstton  couim«  90 
Social  Ch<r«ctggi<tlc< 

iMy  you  9«t  «l<Nk9  ^Ith 

oth«r  CdnpMitfb«r«  09 

•ocUl  IIU  19 

food  39 

living  ^tunrtoct  'V*' 

wb«r*  <«iit«r  19  loc«tad  6} 

iMtfter  of  titmn  you  «bl* 
to  90  hoBo  Cbc  «  visit 


09 

92 
S9 

04 

09 
011 

5i 
la 
04 

f»1 
SI 


00 

09 


02 

91 
10 

}5 
12 
59 

ce 

52 


01 
95 

0; 

01 

91 
19 

10 
10 

419 


01 
09 


90 

02 

00 

76 

4} 

15 
55 

65 
45 


01 
93 

96 

9} 

91 

9J 
90 

41 

0} 

14 


93 
9} 
91 

09 

05 
06 

59 
11 
10 

61 


0> 
00 

9l> 

09 

01 

90 

no 

45 

15 
01 

so 


0> 

90 

92 
90 

09 
19 

40 

10 
6> 

68 
5} 


All 


HI 
91 

91 

9» 

9A 
III 

10 

70 
61 

6H 
5J 


ERLC 


i20 


430 


soatwhftt  IMS  o£t«n  thu  th^y  did  to  tha  first  s^t*    Utoymvn,  th« 
reaPOns«  was  still  ov«rwh«lnttngly  positive/  with/  in  th«  worst  instance/ 
21  percent  of  enrollees  expressing  disappointment  vith  the  social  life* 
Finally/  enrollees  gave  a  positive  response  inuch  less  often  to 
the  last  set  of  characteristics— those  pertaining  to  the  residential 
aspects  of  the  program*    A  large  majority  were  not  disappointed  with  the 
living  quarters/  center  locations/  and  number  of  home  visits;  however/ 
nearly  half  rated  the  pay  allowance  worse  than  expected/  and  61  percent 
rated  the  food  served  worse  than  expected* 

1*  Sex 

Kales  generally  view  Job  Cbrps  more  positively  relative  to  prior 
expectations  than  do  females/  although  the  differences  are  Urge  only 
for  the  evaluations  of  food  and  living  quarters*    Females  respond 
sligh^y  more  positively  then  males  to  reeding  and  other  education 
coiirses/  the  interaction  with  other  eorollees/  and  pay  allowance* 

2*  aace/Sthnicity 

HispenlcS/  who  es  a  group  are  perhaps  the  most  highly  motivated 
of  the  enrollees  (see  table  IV*  1),  are  also  the  most  likely  to  respond 
positively  to  program  characteristics*    In  fact/  they  lead  the  other 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  all  categories  except  food/  center  location/ 
and  home  visits*    As  a  group/  whites  are  the  moeti  disappointed  with  job 
training  and  education  characteristics/  while  blacks  are  the  most 
dls,appointed  with  residential  characteristics* 


3.  Aga 

A  distinct  age  pattern  exists  for  enroll^es'  evaluation  of 
program  characteristics  compared  with  prior  expectations,    older  enrollees 
respond  more  positively  than  the  younger  group  to  job  training  and 
education  and  to  residential  characteristics.    Younger  enrollees/  on  the 
other  hand/  re^nd  slightly  more  favorably  to  the  social  aspects  of 
center  life. 

4.  Program  Participants 

The  discussion  In  this  chapter  has  thus  far  focused  on  the 
program  evaluations  of  youths  who  enroll  in  Job  Corps,    of  course,  Job 
Corps  participants  at  a  point  in  tima  might  give  systema'<  vcally 
different  responses.    This  could  be  expected  because  the  participant 
sample  would  include  relatively  more  ccxnpleters  .-^^   The  last  column  in 
Table  IV. 4  shows  the  evaluations  of  all  participants.    This  can  be 
compared  directly  with  the  first  column — the  evaluations  projected  to 
enrollees.    It  should  be  no  surprise  that  there  is  a  positive  correlation 
between  the  proportion  of  completers  in  the  sample  and  positive  responses 
to  program  characteristics  (i.e./  mone  positive  reaponses  among  the 
participant  sainple) .    Seme  of  the  largest  differences  are  for  the 
residential  and  social  aspects  of  the  program/  although  differences  also 
exist  for  th«  job  training  component.    The  differences  that  exist  for 
demographic  sxibgroups  among  participants  are  virtually  the  same  as  those 
that  exist  among  the  subgroups  of  enrollees-    consequently,  they  are  not 
presented  here,        causality  can  be  inferred  from  these  results  /  since 

^ See  the  explanation  in  footnote  1  on  page  6. 
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w«  do  not  know  whether  itss  disappointment  (i.t.  /  batter  Information) 
leads  to  longer  program  participation,  or  whether  longer  participation 
due  to  unrelated  reasons  bXurs  memories  of  prior  expectations  and 
results  In  better  evaluations . 

5.  Summary 

AtBong  all  subgroups,  Corpsmembers  rate  the  overall  Job  Corps 
program  at  least  as  gccd  as  '^>^ir  prior  expectations.    They  are  most 
likely  to  evaluate  the  job  training  and  education  positively/  followed 
by  the  social  aspects,  and  concluding  with  the  residential  aspects. 
Previous  allegations  that  youths  are  misinformed  by  Job  Corps  recruiters 
and  screeners  (see  Levitan  and  Johnston/  1975)  do  not  hold  true  for 
the  current  program.    The  most  positive  evaluations  relative  to  prior 
expectations  -are  given  by  Hispanica,  males/  and  older  youths  among  the 
enrollees,  and  by  program  completers. 

D.  CONCLaSIOK 

An  important  part  of  the  baseline  interview  focused  on  Coips^ 
members*  reasons  for  enrolling  in  Job  Corps/  their  sources  of  information 
about  the  program,  and  the  accuracy  of  this  prior  information.  Generally/ 
the  results  are  reassuring.    Gbrpsmembers  are  overwhelmingly  motivated 
to  enroll  because  of  the  tratining  and  educational  opportunities.  Sources 
of  information  are  dominated  by  friends  and  relatives  and  by  the 
employment  service.    The  former  are  by  far  the  most  important  first 
source  of  informa^on/  as  reported  by  nearly  two^thirds  of  the  enrollees. 
The  latter  is  the  most  important  source  of  most  information,  although 
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friends  and  relatives  ar«  also  Ijnporcant.    Finally/  th«  prior  information 
Corpsattobers  receive  about  the  prograra  is  quite  accurate;    except  for 
the  food  and  pay  allowance/  only  a  small  proportion  of  enrollees  are 
disappointed  with  each  program  characteristic.    Corpaaembers  seem  to 
obtain  accurate  information  about  the  program  and  do  not  appear  to  be 
misinformed/  as  has  previously  been  alleged. 

The  demographic  subgroup  trends  are  not  always  clear  or  convincing 
because  the  effects  of  other  sample  characteristics  are  not  held 
unchanged  as  subgroups  are  analyzed.    However/  some  strong  trends  emerge. 
Jtinong  the  racial  and  ethnic  groups /  Hispanics  are  the  most  highly 
motivated  to  enroll  for  the  training  and  educational  opportunities/  and 
they  are  also  the  least  disappointed  with  most  aspects  of  the  program. 
Relative  to  younger  enrollees/  older  enrollees  are  more  likely  to  enroll 
for  job*related  reasons/  less  likely  to  enroll  for  education*related 
reasons/  and  less  likely  to  be  disappointed  with  both  aspects  of  Job 
Corps.    Furthermore/  they  are  more  likely  to  rely  on  the  main  formal 
information  source— the  employment  service— and  leas  likaly  to  rely  on 
informal  sources^*fri«nds  and  relntives.    Finelly,  Corpsmembers  who  stay 
in  the  program  longer  tend  to  be  less  disappointed  with  almost  all  program 
characteristics . 
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CHAPTCR  V 

HCW  DO  CORPSMEIBERS  RATE  THE  PBOCHAM? 

The  previous  chapter  concluded  with  a  discussion  of  the  accuracy 
of  tlie  Infomtlon  Corpsmesibers  received  about  Job  Corps  prior  to  enrolling* 
Specificelly^  they  were  asked  to  evaluate  their  program  experience  with  regard 
to  their  prior  expectations*    This  leads  logically  to  the  topic  of  this 
chapter:    Corpsmetnbers  were  asked  to  rate  their  program  experience/  both 
in  terns  of  specific  program  characteristics  and  in  terms  of  their  overall 
feelings  about:  Job  Corps 

Corpsmeotbers  were  asked  to  rate  the  program  in  two  way9*  First/ 
they  were  asked  to  rate  their  overall  feelings  in  terms  of  four  levels  of 
satisfaction^    The  choices  of  answers  were  designed  to  give  Cocpsmembers 
a  meaningful  range  of  response  ««lectlons^  while  permitting  some  aggregation 
of  response  categories  for  statistical  enalysis*    Second^  sample  members 
were  asked  to  rate  the  various  aspects  of  their  Job  Corps  experience*  Here/ 
they  were  given  only  three  cholces""good/"  "OK/"  and  "not  good*"  These 
choices  were  designed  to  funnel  respondents  toward  the  center  position 
(OK)  i  while  allowing  them  to  move  to  the  positive  (good)  or  negative  (not 
good)  positions  when  they  felt  particularly  strongly  about  a  job  Corps 
characteristic*    This  permits  us  to  highlight  the  particularly  good  and  bad 
feetures  of  the  program  from  the  Corpsmeobers '  point  of  view* 

^The  two  evaluations  of  job  Corps^  the  first  focusing   on  the 
eccuracy  of  prior  information  end  the  second  eliciting  a  more  general  rating/ 
were  kept  independent  of  each  other  by  placing  questions  for  the  first  at 
the  start  of  the  baseline  Interview  and  questions  for  the  second  at  the  end* 
^us^  they  were  separated  by  approximately  thirty  minutes  of  other  questions* 
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A.     PBOGRAH  RATING  OF  THE  CHTIHE  SAHPLE 

AS  with  the  descriptions  of  Cdrpsmttnbers  in  chapter  III,  the  program 
ratings  will  be  viewed  from  two  perspectives:    enrollees  and  participants 
at  a  point  in  time-'^    Ratings  for  both  perspectives  are  suiwnatriied  in 
Table  V.l.    The  first  set  of  columns  shows  enrollees'  evaluations  of  center 
characteristics/  and  the  second  set  shows  participants'  evaluations. 
The  overall  evaluation  of  Job  0>rps  by  the  two  groups  is  shown  at  the 
bottom  c£  the  table. ^ 

As  the  "^Overall  Evaluation  of  Job  Cdrps"  illustrates/  enrollees  are 
generally  satisfied  with  their  program  experience.    Sixty-four  percent  of 
all  enrollees  said  they  were  satisfied  with  Job  CdrpS/  while  over  33  percent 
of  that  group  said  they  were  very  satisfied.    Only  11  percent  claimed  to  be 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  progreua.    Of  course/  this  summary  rating 
weights  the  different  program  characteristics  by  the  subjective  importance 
of  each  to  Cdrpsmembers .    The  ratings  of  specific  characteristics  allow  us 
to  ma}ce  our  own  judgments  about  the  success  of  Job  Cdrps  as  measured  by 
enrollees'  in-program  experiences. 

Enrollees  gave  their  most  positive  ratings  to  the  job  training} 
and  education  offered  by  Job  Corps.  At  least  50  percent  of  our  sa^^ple 
gave  a  positive  rating  to  all  such  characteristics/  and/  with  a  single 
exception/  fewer  than  10  percent  gave  a  negative  rating.    This  exception  is 


^^or  an  explanation  of  the  differences  in  these  two  perspectives/ 
see  footnote  1  on  page  6. 

2/ 

^  The  two  sets  of  ratings  are  actually  derived  from  the  same  data. 
The  basic  data  are  for  a  cross*section  of  5/133  Job  Cdrps  participants  whc 
were  9iven  the  baseline  interview.    This  is  our  participant  sample.  The 
enrollee  sample  was  developed  by  reweighting  the  participant  sample  to  reflect 
a  cross-section  of  youths  who  enroll  in  the  program-    The  enrollee  sample 
includes  only  the  2/S85  original  sample  members  for  whom  we  had  termination 
status  by  the  beginning  of  the  follow-up  interviewing.    See  the  Appendix  for 
more  details. 
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TABLE  V.l 

COBPSMEMBEHS'  RATX^  OF  JOB  COBPS:    AXX  COBPSMEMBEBS 


S^J^Ie  Response  as  a  Percent 


All  Enroll^^g   All  Participants 


Evaluation  of  *  *  * 

Good 

OK 

Sot  Good 

Good 

OK 

Mot  Good 

Job  Training  and  Education 

cypes  oc  wTaininy  jfOU 
can  choose  from 

52 

35 

13 

53 

33 

12 

actual  training 
received 

57 

35 

8 

o2 

32 

6 

way  you  are  treated  by 
instructors  and  teachers 

54 

38 

8 

58 

35 

7 

reaoing  ana  ocner 
education  courses 

50 

42 

8 

53 

40 

7 

Social  Characteristics 

recreational  f^ciXities 

41 

46 

13 

42 

44 

14 

way  you  get  alon^  with 
other  Corpsmembers 

4d 

43 

8 

52 

42 

6 

social  life 

33 

52 

15 

35 

31 

14 

food 

12 

38 

50 

12 

38 

50 

living  quartars 

34 

50 

16 

35 

49 

16 

where  center  is  located 

ZQ 

36 

36 

29 

36 

35 

number  of  times  you  are 
able  to  go  home  for  a 
visit 

27 

36 

37 

30 

35 

35 

pay  allowance 

13 

37 

SO 

IS 

37 

48 

OVERALL  EVaLUAnCN  OP    JOB  COBPS 


very 

Fairly 

Hot  Too 

Not  At  All 

Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Satisfied 

Satisfied 

All  Cnrollees 

22 

42 

25 

11 

All  Participants 

27 

44 

22 

7 
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for  the  types  of  training  from  which  enrollees  could  choose,  and,  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  this  may  reflect  the  problem  of  matching 
enrollees'  interests  with  available  slots.    O^ese  results  are  reassuring, 
since  the  provision  of  training  and  education  is  the  prime  purpose  of  Job 
Oorps. 

Enrollees  are  slightly  more  neutral  about  the  social  a^ects  of 
their  Job  Corps  experience.    There  are  distinctly  fewer  positive  responses, 
with  a  range  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  sample  rating  the  interaction  with 
other  enrollees  as  "good"  to  only  one-third  rating  the  social  life  as  "good." 
However,  on  average,  only  slightly  over  10  percent  gave  a  negative  rating 
to  the  social  aspects.    O^us,  the  most  important  shift  from  the  training 
and  education  ratings  is  the  jump  from  t;he  positive  to  the  neutral  position. 

Residential  characteristics  present  a  totally  different  picture. 
Except  for  living  quarters,  which  has  been  given  a  somewhat  positive  rating, 
the  vast  majority  of  enrollees  gave  these  characteristics  neutral  to  negative 
ratings.    As  might  be  expected,  thm  extreme  cases  are  for  food  and  pay 
allowamce,  for  which  only  12  to  13  percent  of  enrollees  9^ve  positive  ratings, 
while  50  percent  gave  negative  ratings. 

The  program  ratings  change  in  h  predictable  manner  when  we  shift 
our  attention  from  the  eniollee  to  the  participant  sample.  Participants' 
overall  evaluation  of  Job  Corps  is  more  positive  than  that  of  enrollees. 
Seventy-^one  percent  of  our  participant  sample  reported  that  they  were  satisfied 
(with  38  percent  of  those,  or  27  percent  of  the  entire  giroup,  reporting 
that  they  were  very  satisfied) •    Only  7  percent  of  the  participzuit  groi^ 
claimed  to  be  not  at  all  satisfied. 
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An  intttrestin?  pat^sm  forms  when  this  hxcrher  level  of  satisfaction 
is  sought  in  specific  program  characteristics*    Participants  are  distinctly 
more  likely  than  enrollees  to  give  a  positive  rating  to  the  job-training 
etnd  education-program  coin£)onent5  and  less  likely  to  give  a  neutral  or 
negative  rating.    While  there  is  some  evidence  of  this  trend  among  social 
and  residential  characteristics,  It  Is  much  less  clear.    Therefore/  the 
sturongest  correlation  is  between  tenure  in  the  program  and  satisfaction 
with  the  job  training  and  education*    A3  discussed  above/  however/  It  is 
inappropriate  to  ascribe  causality. 

PROGRAM  HATIHGS  CP  SUBGROUPS 

There  are  many  things  that  affect  how  Corpsmembers  rate  Job  Corps, 
and  many  can  be  attributed  to  either  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
the  group  or  features  of  the  center.    The  most  important  of  the  fonaer 
are  sex/  race/ethnicity,  and  age*    The  most  important  of  the  latter  are 
center  type  (i.e.,  civilian  conservation  centers  and  contract  centers), 
center  size/  center  location  (i.e.,  city  and  noncity) ,  center  operator 
(i.e,  public  or  government  and  private),  and  coeducational  status  of  the 
center. 

A  problem  that  is  encountered  in  a  simple  comparison  among 

subgroups  is  that  the  division  into  subgroups  may  be  confjsed  by 
correlations  among  characteristics/  thus  making  it  difficult  to  determine 
which  factor  is  actually  responsible  for  differences  within  a  set  of 
subgroups*    This  problem  becomes  more  acute  when  we  consider  the  example 
of  the  high  correlation  among  centers  that  are  civilian  conservation 

centers  Ctype)/  small  (size),  noncity  (location),  publicly  operated  (operator), 
and  noncoed  (coeducational  status). 
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With  some  compromises'  in  the  subgroups  considered,  it  is  possible 
to  correct  for  these  intercorrelations.    In  particular,  analysis  of 
variance  was  used  to  estimate  subgroups*  evaluations  of  Job  Corps,  while 
holding  constant  the  effects  of  all  other  relevant  variables  .^^^  For 
simplicity,  we  converted  the  range  of  four  responses  of  the  overall  rating 
into  a  single  binary  variable.    If  a  Corpsmeniber  reported  to  be  "very 
satisfied"  or  "fairly  satisfied,"  the  variable  was  given  a  value  of  one, 
indicat*^jig  that  the  respondent  was  satisfied.    If  the  answer  was  "not  too 
satisfied"  or  "not  at  all  satisfied,"  the  variable  was  given  a  value  of 
zero,  indicating  that  the  respondent  was  not  satisfied.^ 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  summarized  in  n^le  V.2  for  both 
the  enrollee  and  participant  samples.    The  sample  means  at  the  top  of 
the  table  indicate  the  percent  of  the  respective  groups  that  are  satisfied 
with  Job  Corps.    They  indicate  that  64  percent  of  enrollees  and  71  percent 
of  participants  are  satisfied.    These  are  the  same  numbers  that  are 
presented  in  the  previous  section  of  this  chapter.    The  numbers  associated 
with  each  subgroup  identifier  aire  the  percent  of  that  subgroup  that  are 
satisfied  for  the  enrollee  and  participant  samples,  respectively  (after 
separating  out  the  effects  of  all  the  other  variables  in  the  table) .  Thus 

^ ttote  that  in  order  to  obtain  estimates  for  a  particular  center  or 
group  of  centers,  all  of  the  features  of  that  (those)  center(s)  need  to  be 
included.    For  example,  for  civilian  conservation  centers  the  percentages 
in  Table  V.l  for  Civilian  Conservation  Type,  Small  Size,  Iton-City  location. 
Public  Operator,  amd  tton*Coed  Status  would  have  to  be  averaged. 

^ Because  of  the  great  number  of  subgroups  that  are  suggested  by  the 
demographic  characteristics  and  the  center  features/  we  have  condensed  this 
discussion  by  omitting  subgroup  evaluations  of  specific  center  characteristics* 
As  a  rule,  differences  among  subgroups  in  this  regard  are  adequately  reflected 
in  differences  among  subgroups*  overall  evaluation  of  the  program.  ?or 
evidence  of  this,  see  the  more  complete  discussion  of  subgroup  evaluations 
in  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Job  Corps  Evaluation,  1977. 
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TABLE  7.2 


CORpSMEHBCItS '  RATINGS  CF  JOB  CORPS  t  SUBGROUPS 

(Percant  of  All  Enrollees  Who  ara  Satisfied:  64) 
(Percent  of  All  Participeuits  Who  are  Satisfied:  71) 


Subgroup 


Percent  of  Subgroup  Who  Are  Satisfied 
All  Enrol  lees  All  Participants 


Demographic  Charactdristics 

Sex 
Mala 
Female 
(F-value) 

Raca/Ethnicity 
ifhlte 
Black 
Hispanic 
American  Indian 
(P-valua) 

Age 
16-17 
18-22 
(F-value) 

Canter  Features 

type 

Civilian  Conservation 

Contract 

(F-value) 

Size 
SmalT 
Medium 
Large 
(F- value) 

Location 
Non-City 
City 

• (F- value) 

Operator 
public 
Private 
(P- value) 

Coed  Status 
Hon-Coed 
Coed 

(r-value) 


65 
62 

(1.42) 

69 
60 
74 
74 

(12.41)** 

63 
66 

(2.47) 


39 
67 

(3.08) 

65 
69 
61 

(3.60)* 

64 
69 

(2.45) 

68 
60 

(9.82)** 

63 
66 

(1.05) 


72 
70 

(1.41) 

77 
67 
79 
73 

(19.89)** 

71 
71 

(0.09) 


66 
73 

(6.21)* 

74 
74 
65 

(7.99)* 

70 
75 

(4.56}* 

76 
67 

(26.50)** 

70 
72 

(0.33) 


*Stati3tically  significant  at  the  95  percent  level  of  confidence. 
"Statistically  significant  at  the  99  percent  level  of  confidence. 
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thft  £irtt  figure  indicates  that  65  percent  o£  th*  male  enrollee  group 
reported  that  they  were  satisfied  with  job  Corps,  somewhat  more  thaui  the 
average  o£  all  enrollees*    Finally*  the  numbers  in  parentheses  are  the 
revalues,  each  of  which  shows  whether  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  no 
differences  within  a  category  can  be  rejected  at  a  stated  level  of 
confidence*    The  first  such  number,  1*42,  for  the  "sex"  category  of  the 
enrollee  sample  indicates  that  while  differences  appear  between  males  ^d 
females/  they  are  not  distinct  enough  to  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the  two 
groups  have  the  same  overall  evaluations  of  job  Corps*    ^at  is*  there  is 
a  reasonable  probability  that  the  differences  are  due  to  chamce  rather  than  to 
systeouitic  population  differences*    The  next  such  number/  12*41,  for  the 
••race/ethnicitv**  category  indicates  that  the  differences  within  this  category 
do  reflect  systematic  differences  At  the  99  percent  level  of  confidence* 

1*    Characteristics  of  Corpsmemfaers 

Of  the  three  demographic  characteristics  of  Corpsmembers  that  are 
investigated,  only  the  race/ethnicity  subgroups  suggest  significantly 
different  levels  of  satisfaction  when  other  influences  are  held  constant* 
Both  sex  and  age  appear  to  affect  satisfaction:    among  both  the  enrollee 
duid  participant  san^les*  males  appear  to  be  more  satisfied  than  females* 
and  older  youths  are  more  satisfied  than  younger  youths*    However,  the 
group  differences  are  so  small/  relative  to  the  variability  in  response, 
that  we  cannot  reject  the  hypothesis  of  no  differences* 

'^Unong  the  racial  and  ethnic  groups/  Hispanics  were  the  mos't  satisfied 
with  Job  Corps/  while  blacks  were  the  least  satisfied*    The  gap  between  these 
two  extremes  is  14  percentage  points  for  the  enrollee  sample,  and  12 
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parcttntag«  points  for  the  participant  sampla^  and  the  racial/ethnic  differences 

are  statistically  significant,    Hispanlcs/  blacks/  and  whites  follow  the 

overall  pattern  of  Increased  satisfaction  as  we  move  from  the  enrollee 

to  the  participant  s^u^ple.    However/  American  Indians  exhibit  slightly  less 

satisfaction.    This  apparent  anomaly  could  be  the  result  of  imprecise 

estimated  due  to  the  ss;all  numbers  of  American  Ir.dians  in  the  samples 

(they  represent  6  percent  of  enrollees  and  4  percent  of  participants)  * 

2.    Center  Features 

tn  contr^tst  to  the  demographic  characteristics^  most  center  features 
have  a  significant  effect  on  satisfaction^  at  least  for  participants.  After 
we  control  for  other  affects^  Interesting  trends  appear*    Firsts  Corpsmembers 
In  contract  centers  are  more  satisfied  with  Job  Corps  than  their  counterparts 
isi  civlllAn  conserv^atlon  centers*    However^  this  difrerence  is  significant 
only  for  the  participant  sample.    Second/  Corpsmembers  in  medium*  and 
small-size  centers  are  significantly  more  satisfied  than  those  in  large 
centers*    A  difference  between  medii:mi  and  small  centers  is  evident  only  for 
enrollees*    Third/  centers  located  in  cities  are  associated  with  higher 
levels  of  satisfaction  than  are  those  not  located  in  cities  /  but  the 
pattern  is  significant  only  for  participants^    rourt.h^  Corpsmembers  in 
centers  run  by  public  (l*e./  governmental)  operators  are  significantly 
more  satisfied  than  those  in  centers  run  by  private  operators.  Finally^ 
there  are  no  significant  differences  between  sample  members  In  noncoed  and 
those  in  coed  centers/  a  somewhat  surprising  finding* 
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c.  coNcmsxo» 

Hhen  asked  to  report  their  overall  feelings  about  Job  Corps / 
Corpsniembers  generally  reported  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  program* 
As  might  be  expected,  a  greater  proportion  of  participants  than  enrollees 
reported  satisfaction  (71  versus  64  percent)*    Furthermore/  only  11  percent 
of  the  enrollees  and  7  percent  of  the  participauits  expressed  extreme 
dissatisfaction* 

When  asked  to  evaluate  specific  center  characteristics, 
Corpsmembers  reported  that  they  were  roost  satisfied  with  the  job  training 
and  education.    In  contrast/  they  were  the  least  satisfied  with  the 
residential  aspects  of  center  life*    When  we  compare  enrollees  and 
participants  on  their  evaluations  of  program  characteristics,  we  find  that 
the  greatest  differences  between  samples  are  in  their  evaluation  of 
job  training  and  education:    participants  are  more  positive  about  this 
set  of  characteristics* 

The  final  analysis  was  oriented  toward  the  reactions  of  specific 
subgroups  of  Corpsmembers ,  holding  constant  the  effects  of  other  subgroups. 
At  the  most  general  lev«l/  variations  among  demographic  characteristics  are 
less  related  to  satisfaction  ratings  than  are  variatiDns  in  center  features. 
Relative  to  others  in  the  respective  subgroups,  the  greatest  satisfaction 
was  reported  by  Hispanics  and  by  Corpsmembers  in  centers  characterized  by 
contract  type/  medium  size/  located  in  cities,  and  run  by  public  operators. 
Aside  from  public  operator/  the  center  features  describing  the  most  popular 
type  of  center  correspond  closely  to  those  being  emphasized  in  the  current 
expansion  of  Job  Co^s. 
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OVERVIEW 


The  Job  Corps  provides  a  structured  environment  aiming 
to  positively  influence  all  aspects  of  the  lives  of 
enrollees*    The  effects  of  the  residential  experience/ 
recreation/  health  care/  counseling  and  personalized 
attention  will  not  all  be  reflected  in  employment  and 
earnings  changes  any  more  than  the  college  experience 
is  limited  to  the  income  increments  which  result* 

The  Noneconomic  Impacts  of  the  Job  Corps  seeks  to 
assess  behavioral/  attitudinal  and  health  changes  of 
corpsmembers*    The  study  was  initially  intended  to 
develop  a  battery  of  tests  to  measure  noneconomic 
benefits*    The  small  sample  of  Job  Corps  applicants 
and  enrollees  which  were  surveyed  (489)/  and  the  lack 
of  a  stratified  sampling/  precludes  generalization 
to  the  Job  Corps  universe* 

For  this  sample/  however/  it  appears  that  many  changes 
occur  for  those  who  stay  in  the  Job  Corps  for  six 
months*    They  improve  in  job  seeking  skillS/  job 
satisfaction/  attitude  toward  authority/  self-esteem/ 
criminal  justice  system  involvement/  family  status / 
use  of  leisure  time  and  nutrition  behaviors*  The 
program  appeared  to  be  even  more  beneficial  to  women 
than  to  men  according  to  the  noneconomic  measures* 
Dropouts  experienced  few  gains* 

There  are  also  some  important  areas  where  the  Job  Corps 
did  not  help*    For  instance/  knowledge  of  and  attitude 
toward  work  improved  more  among  those  who  did  not  enter 
Job  Corps*    Apparently/  labor  market  experience  is  a 
better  teacher  of  some  things  than  classroom  instruction* 

The  evidence  raises  more  questions  than  it  answers*  It 
illustrates  that  the  maturation  and  learning  process  is 
complex/  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  the  ways 
in  which  Job  Corps  affects  its  enrollees*    At  the  most 
general  level/  the  program  appears  to  foster  more  rapid 
maturation  and  discipline/  while  helping  to  ameliorate 
the  negative  influences  which  frequently  impact  at 
this  age* 

This  report  was  prepared  by  Abt  Associates  under  the 
direction  of  the  Office  of  Research  and  Development  of 
the  Employment  and  Training  Administration*     It  has 
been  published  separately  as  r^d  Monograph  64* 

ROBERT  TAGGART 

Administrator 

Office  of  Youth  Programs 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  develop  a  battery  of  tests  to  mea- 
sure the  non'economic  benefits  of  the  Jcb  Corps  and  to  apply  these  tests  to 
a  limited  (and  not  necessarily  representative)  seunple  of  489  young  men  and 
women  in  two  Job  Corps  groups  and  a  coi^arison  9roup*    Respondents  in  the 
study  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22,  85  percent  black*  and  87  percent 
urbatn* 

Summary 

In  many  ways  and  for  many  youth*  Job  Corps  is  having  a  substantial 
impact*    Benefits  in  the  areas  of  health  and  crime  reduction*  in  particular, 
were  revealed  by  the  study*    In  all  areas  of  study,  benefits  accrued  more 
strongly  to  those  who  remained  in  the  program       least  three  months.  These 
findings  imply  thdt  the  disadvantaged  Job  Corps  enrollees  are  receiving  not 
only  vocational  training,  but  also  health  and  social  services  which  benefit 
the  larger  society  as  well  as  the  youth  themselves.    Crime  reduction  is  an 
obvious  example*    The  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  that  might  not  have 
been  identified  without  the  Job  Corps  physical  examination  is  another  exam- 
ple o£  the  personal  and  societal  benefits  of  Job  Corps*    The  fact  that 
enrollees  are  learning  about  gocd  nutrition  will  not  only  benefit  their 
health  but  the  health**of  their  families  in  later  life* 

Results  of  the  Study 

In  this  study  Job  Corps  had  a  positive  impact  on  a  number  of  non-- 
economic  outcomes*    Twenty-one  different  outcomes  were  meaisured*  Those 
vrfio  remained  in  Job  Corps  at  least  three  months  improved  on  eight  differ- 
ent outcomes,  compared  to  two  for  those  who  dropped  out  and  five  for  those 
who  did  not  enroll*    Three  months  or  more  in  Job  Corps  led  to  improvement 
in  the  following  areas: 

•  Job  Seeking  Skills 

•  Job  Satisfaction 

•  Attitude  Toward  Authority 
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•  S€l£*£St€e9l 

•  Criminal  Justice  System  Involvement 
«   Nutrition  Behavior  (2  scales) 

e   Family  Relations 
e    Leisure  Time 

Job  Corps  provided  benefits  in  all  three  areas  of  non-economic  impacts 
studied:  (1)  Job-^Related  Impacts^  (2)  Social-Attitudinal  Impacts^  and 
(3)  Health  and  Educational  Impacts. 

Specific  Findings 

•  Criae  Reduction;    Job  Corps  enrollees  had  less  criminal  justice 
system  involvement  than  the  comparison  group  during  the  same  10-month 
period  of  time,    for  Job  Corps  enrollees  part  of  this  time  included 
their  Job  Corps  tenure.    Women  in  particular  seemed  to  benefit  from  their 
Job  Corps  trainings  of  those  who  stayed  more  than  three  months  a  large 
proportion  (32  percent)  had  previous  criminal  records.    However^  only 

4  percent  of  these  %^men  had  Isontact  with  the  criminal  justice  systum 
after  Job  Corps,  a  far  greater  reduction  than  was  found  for  the  comparison 
group  of  non*Job  Corps  women. 

It  appears  as  if  Job  Corps  can  be  a  rehabilitation  agent  for  a  l2u:ge 
number  of  delinquent  youth.    Since  previous  studies  of  Job  Corps  indicate  that 
post-program  success  depends  in  part  on  length  of  stay,  it  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  female  ex*offenders  tended  to  stay  for  a  longer  than  average  period 
of  time.    In  addition,  both  malo  and  female  ex-offenders  in  the  pilot  sample 
ingiroved  significantly  in  a  number  of  skill  areas  (Job  Seeking  Skills  #  Job 
Knowledge,  Nutrition)  while  in  Job  Corps. 

These  findings  have  major  implications  for  the  young  people  themselves 
and  for  society  at  large.    Disadvantaged  young  people,  the  group  served  by  Job 
Corpse  account  for  the  majority  of  arrests  and  convictions  in  urban  areas. 
Hany  programs  refuse  to  admit  youn?  people  with  criminal  records.    Job  Corps 
not  only  provides  educational  benefits  and  vocational  training  to  such  youths 
but,  as  shown  in  this  study,  it  also  reduced  recidivism.    Cjrime  reduction  saves 
society  money  for  courts^  prisons  and  probation  officers.    It  saves  society 
from  property  damage^  personal  injury  end  anxiety.    The  cost  of  incarcerating 
a  juvenile  for  a  year  is  about  $12,000^  and  the  recidivism  rate  is  alarmingly 
high.    Job  Corps,  which  costs  $9,230  a  year,  can  reduce  recidivism,  while  also 
offering  remedial  education^  vocational  training  and  per^nal  counseling.,  all 
important  factors  in  rehabilitation. 


RECOMMENDATIOT ;    Job  Corps  should  experitaent,  in  some  of  the 
new  centers/  with  programs  for  delinquent  young  people.  It 
should  recruit  such  enrollees  from  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem.   Whether  young  people  should  be  "sentenced**  to  Job  Corps 
is  an  unresolved  issue,  and  experiments  should  include  such 
young  people  in  order  to  determine  whether  Job  Corps  can  re- 
main positive  if  it  takes  on  a  custodial  function.    What  is 
already  clear  is  that  Job  Corps  can  play  an  important  role  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  ex-offenders. 

•    Health  Benefits >    Job  Corps  offers  preventive  health  services, 
such  as  physical  examinations,  and  medical  treatment  for  both  major  and  minor 
disorders.    Enrollees  ^re  entitled  to  receive  coonplete  mecdcal  and  dental 
care,  including  optometry,  ob-gyn,  psychiatry  and  restorative  dentistry,  on 
an  as  needed  basis.    The  siriple  fact  that  45,000  disadvantaged  young  people 
a  year  (soon,  almost  100,000)  are  provided  with  complete  health  services  by 
Job  Corps  is  evidence  of  a  major  non-economic  benefit  offered  by  the  program 
to  its  participants >    The  larger  society  benefits  as  well,  both  from  the 
number  of  contagious  diseases  treated,  and  from  the  fact  that  good  health 
greatly  increases  employeibility. 

In  the  present  stu4y,  enrollees  were  provided  ten  times  as  many 
medical  visits  as  th^  would  have  received  outside  of  Job  Corps.    They  aver- 
aged one  visit  every  21  days.    The  national  average  for  low  income  blacks  in 
this  age  group  is  one  visit  every  215  days.    These  young  people  probably 
received  better  medical  care  than  they  had  in  their  entire  lives,  and  such 
intervention  during  adolescence  will  surely  have  positive  impacts  in  their 
later  lives.    Hhe  study  revealed  that  physical  examinations  at  entry  iden** 
tified  previously  untreated  conditions  among  14  percent  of  the  enrollees  > 
Visxon  difficulties,  venereal  disease,  and  anemia  were  the  most  prevalent 
conditions  found  and  treated.    Identification  of  such  disorders  has 
positive  ijx^acts  on  current  public  health  and  on  future  employability. 
Furthermore,  prevention  and  early  detection  is  far  more  cost-effective 
than  later  treatment. 

A  large  number  of  enrollees  received  dental  care  in  Job  Corps— 
68  percent  of  the  eligible  men  and  82  percent  of  the  eligible  women. 
Dental  care  in  adolescence  has  substantial  impact  on  future  dental  heallrh. 
Provision  of  such  care  in  Job  Corps  will  probably  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  pain  in  the  future  for  participants. 
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All  Job  Corps  enrollees  attend  health  education  classes  where  nutri-^ 
tion,  personal  hygiene/  birth  control/  and  family  living  are  taught.  Behav* 
ioral  impacts  of  this  educational  program  were  already  evident  only  a  few 
raonths  after  Job  Corps  termination.    Given  a  choice  of  food  for  their  next 
day's  meals /    participants  who  had  spent  three  months  or  more  in  Job  Corps 
chose  roore  nutritious  foods  than  the  dropouts  or  the  comparison  group.  This 
improvement  was  particularly  strong  among  women  with  children/  an  indication 
that  Job  Corps*  health  education  program  is  not  only  improving  the  health  of 
participants  but  is  benefiting  the  next  generation  as  well. 

The  pilot  study  also  revealed  that  Job  Corps  enrollment  is  not  a 
factor  in  the  tendency  of  members  of  this  disadvantaged  group  to  bear  children 
at  an  early  age.    About  40  percent  of  female  participants  became  pregnant 
either  during  or  shortly  after  Job  Corps.    Although  this  number  appears  high/ 
it  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  comparison  group. 

RECOMMENDATION;    Job  Corps  is  playing  an  important  role  in 
improving  the  health  of  disadvantaged  young  people/  and  it 
is  not  increasing  the  rate  of  teenage  pregnancy.  Neverthe* 
less,  it  can  be  assumed  that  some  of  the  pregnancies  that 
do  occur  are  unwanted.    Job  Corps/  in  some  of  its  new  cen* 
ters,  should  experiment  with  educational  and  counseling 
programs  that  might  reduce  unwanted  pregnancy. 

•    Employment  Benefits t    One  of  the  objectives  of  Job  Corps  is  to  make 
youth  more  employable/  through  basic  education/  skill  training,  personal  coun- 
seling/ and  health  services.    The  present  study  compared  the  post-program 
employment  rate  of  thie  Job  Corps  group  with  the  rate  of  the  comparison  group. 
Among  those  who  stayed  in  job  Corps  at  least  three  raonths  /  a  larger  number 
were  employed  full-^time  at  the  time  of  the  post'test  than  those  who  had  dropped 
out  or  not  enrolled.    This  was  particularly  true  for  women.    When  part-time 
and  full*time  work  are  aggregated,  however/  those  who  did  not  enroll  report 
the  most  consistent  work  history.    Although  the  study  did  not  document  whether, 
all  respondents  were  actively  seeking  work,  it  should  be  noted  th&t  the 
reported  unemployment  rate  for  these  respondents  was  about  80  percent,  with 
the  intervention  of  Job  Corps  training  having  little  short^run  impact. 
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RECOMMENDATION:    Job  Cdrps  should  re^-examine  its  post-program 
placement  system/  and  perhaps  link  with  one  of  the  recently 
funded  youth  employment  programs.    Other  studies  have  indi- 
cated that  youth  need  specialized  job  development  services  to 
help  them  overcome  the  job  market  handicaps  of  age  and  lack  of 
schooling.    If  such  services  are  given/  a  larger  proportioji  of 
these  youth  might  be  placed* 

•    Variation  in  Benefits  Across  Job  Cdrps  Centers.    Seven  *Tob 
Corps  Centers  were  studied.*    Based  on  a  coirparison  of  centers  on  attitudes/ 
average  length  of  stay  and  improvement  on  non-economic  outcomes/  tho 
centers  which  ^^nerged  with  the  most  positive  findings  were  Atlanta  and 
Portland. 

The  average  length  of  stay  at  Atlanta  was  the  longest  (154  days}. 
Atlanta  women  entered  the  job  Corps  with  the  worst  nutritional  behavior 
and  ended  with  the  best.    They  also  scored  the  highest:  on  health  information 
knowledge  on  the  posttest.    Their  level  of  criminal  justice  system  involve* 
ment  on  the  posttest  was  the  lowest  of  any  group/  although  it  was  the 
highest  of  any  predominantly  women's  center  on  the  pretest. 

Atlanta  Corpswomen  also  seemed  to  like  job  Cdrps  better  than 
enrollees  in  other  centers.    They  responded  strongly  to  the  **which  things 
did  you  like  about  Job  Corps?**  list  and  had  few  coitiplaints  on  the  **dislikes** 
list.    At  the  time  of  the  study       the  Atlanta  center  wa^  unique  within 
Job  Corps  because  of  its  Solo  Parent  Program'-an  arrangement  through  which 
young  mothers  could  live  with  their  childrei^  in  an  efficiency  apartment 
in  the  job  Cdrps  center.    During  .the  day  the  women  attended  classes  and 
activities  while  the  children  were  cared  for  in  the  Child  Development 
Center,  am  innovative  on-center  day  care  program.    At  night  women  took 
full  responsibility  for  their  children.    Officials  in  job  Corps  and  at 
the  center  felt  that  the  Solo  Parent  Program  answered  a  serious  need  and 
was  a  great  success.    The  center  offered  a  nortrial  program  as  well,  and 
notes  from  center  visits  indicated  that  staff  enthusiasm  and  Corpswomen 
motivation  were  high. 


Atlanta,  Georgia?  Breckenridge /  Kentucky;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Atterbury, 
Indiana;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Keystone/  Pennsylvania;  and  Portland/ 
Oregon. 

Since  then,  the  Solo  Parent  Program  has  been  replaced  by  a  similar/ 
but  non-residential,  WIN  Demonstration  program. 
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Portland  was  another  center  ^ere  findings  seemed  quite  positive. 
Although  the  length  of  stay  was  only  average  (110  days),  this  figure  is  biased 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  youngsters  who  had  been  pretested  were 
still  in  the  center  at  posttest  time,  and  therefore  were  dropped  from  the 
study.    In  actuality/  Portland*s  average  length  of  stay  may  have  been  much 
longer.     (Job  Corps  has  length  of  stay  information  on  all  enrollees.)  Port* 
land  participants  entered  Job  Corps  with  the  highest  scores  among  the  seven 
centers  in  the  sample  on  three  variables:  nutritional  information/  nutri* 
tional  behavior/  smd  confidence  in  the  ability  to  succeed.    After  they  left 
Job  Corps  they  were  still  highest  on  nutritional  information/  and  had  become 
highest  ranking  on  job  knowledge/  health  inCormation  and  self-esteem. 
(Portland  students  had  been  lowest  on  self-^esteem  on  the  pretest.)  Project 
staff  returned  from  their  visit  there  with  high  praise  for  the  staff,  parti* 
cularly  the  residential  advis  ors  in  the  women ' s  dormitory .    An  increas  e  in 
self-'esteem  in  Portland  was  one  of  the  findings  predicted  after  the  center 
visit,  and  the    fact  that  it  emerged  significantly  is  a  strong  validation  of 
the  instrument  battery  administered  to  the  participants.    In  addition,  Port* 
land  participants  reported  positive  feelings  about  the  staff  more  than  did 
those  in  any  other  center. 

mie  Portland  findings  are  particularly  important  because  Portland  was 
the  only  all^hite  (and  the  only  con^letely  coed)    center  in  the  study.  The 
low  initial  self*esteem  may  arise  from  being  poor  in  the  relatively  affluent 
and  advemtaged  Pacific  Northwest.    These  findings  indicate  that  Job  Corps  has 
an  important  role  to  play  for  all  disadvantaged  youth,  not  only  the  disadvan* 
taged  minorities  that  coioprised  most  of  this  study's  sample. 

No  center  offered  a  consistently  negative  profile  to  the  extent  that 
Atlanta  and  Portland  were  positive. 

RECOMMENDATION:    Job  Corps  is  clearly  not  a  monolithic  pro- 
gram; the  outcomes  and  opinions  differed  widely  from  center 
to  center.    In  establishing  new  centers.  Job  Corps  should  be 
aware  that  some  centers  are  more  worthy  of  replication  than 
othera.    Htm  Solo  Parent  Program  at  Atlanta,  for  example/ 
should  be  copied  elsewhere  in  Job  Corps.    In  order  to  deter* 
mine  which  centers — or  which  facets  of  particular  centers — 
should  be  used  as  models,  a  suirvey  of  center  practices  and 
procedures  should  be  undertaken  with  the  express  purpose  of 
discriminating  the  successful  from  the  unsuccessful.  CqtpB^ 
member  opinions  have  proven/  in  this  study/  to  correlate 
with  impacts.    Thgs,  a  survey  of  participants  can  yield 
much  reliable  information . 
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Job  Corps  has  provided  substantial  non*economic  benefits  to  its 
participants  and  to  the  larger  society,  according  to  the  present  study* 
Youth  who  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  and  stayed  at  least  three  months  improved 
in  all  areas  of  study /  from  eating  habits  to  staying  out  of  trouble;  from 
self*esteem  to  dental  care.    On  alinost  all  outcoines,  being  in  Job  Corps 
at  least  three  months  was  even  more  beneficial  to  women  than  to  men.  ^ese 
impacts  make  Job  Corps  participants  more  employable  and  benefit  the 
larger  society  in  many  ways.    It  is  important  to  note  that  these  benefits 
do  not  accrue  to  early  dropouts.    Job  Corps  must  make  a  concerted  effort 
either  to  screen  out  those  who  seem  unlikely  to  survive  the  first  weeks 
or  to  strengthen  the  program  so  that  more  enrollees  will  remain  long 
enough  to  benefit.    That  such  benefits  are  available  has  been  made  clear 
by  this  study* 
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1*0  IKTHODUCTION 

"AXternative  education"  is  a  term  used  to  describe  programs  which 
try  to  succeed  where  the  public  school  has  failed*    Dropouts  and  under- 
achievers  are  referred  to  alternative  education  programs  on  the  assumption 
that  failure  in  a  traditional  school  program  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  student  is  unteachable,  only  that  he  or  she  is  unteachable  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  mass  education  is  currently  being  offered.  Giving 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  student  is  a  new  phenomenon;  traditionally, 
both  public  and  private  schools  have  been  regimented  and  rigid,  leaving 
little  alternative  to  the  failing  student  other  than  resigning*  Of 
course,  an  option  that- has  been  available  for  many  years  has  been  the 
change  of  curriculum;  a  student  having  difficulty  with  academic  work  could 
transfer  to  a  vocational  curriculum*    Only  in  recent  years,  however,  has 
the  idea  that  certain  students  can  learn  academics  better  in  alternative 
settings  or  with  alternative  teaching  methods  gained  acceptability.  Like 
many  innovations  in  education?  alternative  educational  opportunities  have 
been  concentrated  in  the  more  affluent  suburban  school  systems* 

Job  Oorps  is  an  alternative  educaticn  program  for  disadvantaged 
high  school  dropouts.    Besides  providing  the  vocational  training  that  its 
name  suggests,  it  extends  the  benefits  of  individualized  instruction  and 
ungraded  classrooms  to  rural  and  core  city  youngsters,  most  of  whom  attended 
schools  without  such  programs.    Research  over  the  Xast  twenty  years  has 
indicated  that  "disadvantaged**  is  the  proper  word  for  describing  the  edu* 
cational  situation  of  youngsters  whose  family  inccme  lies  below  the  poverty 
line.    The  absence  of  the  advantages  of  a  stimulating  environment  in  the 
pre*-schcol  years  and  remedial  opportunities  in  the  elementary  school  years 
has  powerful  debilitating  impacts  by  adolescence.    Constant  failure  in 
school  leads  to  dropping  out  early,  and  the  lack  of  education  and/or  a 
diploma  leads  to  joblessness,  welfare  or  minimum  wage  jobs.    Thus/  the 
cycle  begins  again  in  a  new  generation* 

Job  Corps  was  conceived  of  as  a  second  chance  for  disadvantaged 
youngsters  — ^  to  help  them  catch  up  on  their  schooling  so  that  the  cycle 
of  poverty,  which  feeds  on  poor  education  and  dead  end  jobs,  might  be 
broken  in  this  generation < 
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The  framers  of  Job  Corps  had  another  theory  about  breaking  the  cycle 
of  poverty*    They  felt  that  as  long  as  disadvantaged  youngsters  were  living 
in  deteriorated  and  crowded  neighborhoods  with  inadeq[uate  nutrition  and  un-^ 
productive  role  models,  they  would  have  little  motivation  or  capability  to 
alter  their  Inevitable  destiny* 

Job  Corps  was  therefore  conceived  o£  as  a  therapeutic  environment/ 
a  residential  center  where  adolescents  could  leaum,  work,  and  play  with 
the  comfort  of  knowing  that  they  would  have  a  bed  to  sleep  in,  three  sq[uare 
meals  a  day,  preventive  and  therapeutic  medical  and  dental  services,  and 
individual  counseling  to  help  them  adjust  and  achieve*    'die  goal  was  to 
make  these  former  passengers  on  the  '*Failure  Express**  into  self-support- 
ing adults  through  basic  education  and  vocational  training*    The  other 
services  were  designed  to  upgrade  their  self-esteem  and  their  health,  as 
necessary  components  of  employabilit  *  development* 

In  the  thirteen  years  since  its  inception.  Job  Corps  has  had  its 
share  of  successes  an'S  failures*    Tough,  street-wise  youngsters  became 
surprisingly  homesick  when  taken  from  their  ^debilitating  environments^^  for, 
often,  the  f^rst  time*    Job  Corps  Centers  in  beautiful  national  peurks  and 
forests  were  seen  as  sites  of  sensory  deprivation  by  city  kids  accustomed 
to  noise,  traffic  jams,  and  neon  lights*    Although  center  staff  worked 
valiantly  to  acclima€e  the  youngsters  to  their  new,  therapeutic  surround- 
ings, policymakers  gradually  made  compromises  as  they  realized  that  they 
were  unwittingly  placing  the  young  participants  in  another  bastion  of  middle- 
class  values,  where  they  would  fail  again*    So,  centers  were  opened  in  cities 
and  participants  were  permitted  to  enroll  as  day  students*  Previously 
single-sexed  centers  became  coed,  and  enrollees  with  low  entrance- level 
achievement  scores  were  no  longer  relegated  to  a  school  subjects-only  curri- 
culum while  their  peers  learned  auto  mechanics  or  beauty  culture* 

The  issue  of  middle-class  and  generally  different  values  has  not 
been  cin  easy  one  for  Job  Corps  to  resolve,  for  a  nisnber  of  reasons,.  rir«t, 
although  the  staff  recruited  to  work  ^^ith  these  young  people  were  fully 
apprised  of  Job  COrPs'  '*second  chance'*  philosophy,  the  relatively  low  staff 
salaries  resulted  in  the  hiring  of  a  significant  number  of  authoriteurian 
staff  members  with  backgrounds  in  the  military  and  law  enforcement.  Although 
many  liberal  idealists  were  also  recruited,  the  former  group  tended  to  be  older 
and  thus  more  likely  to  be  placed  in  middle  management  at  Job  Corps  centers* 
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Top  management  was  usually  taken  from  the  middle  rungs  of  the  center  con- 
tractor's organization/  that  is/  industry  or  Forest  Service  veterans  who 
knew  little  about  alternative  education  or  ^he  problems  of  disadvantaged 
youth.    Often/  therefore,  the  disciplinary  mentality  of  the  middle  management 
group  prevailed/  and  crises  arose  in  the  60*s  and  early  70*s  over  compulsory 
haircutsr  dress  codes/  and  dormitory  spotlessness.    ^us/  one  version  of 
middle-class  values  was  perpetrated  through  the  values  of  the  center  staff. 

To  make  matters  more  confusing,  another  contrasting  version  of 
middle-class  values  crept  in  via  national  policymakers.    Job  Corps  began 
with  an  explicit  policy  of  permissiveness,  perhaps  as  an  extrapolation 
from  the  concept  of  "free  schools"  which  was  so  popular  in  the  late  1960s 
among  the  upper  middle  class.    It  took  years  of  retrenching  to  make  up  for 
this  early  misguided  permissiveness  and  the  chaos  that  often  followed  when 
over  a  thousand  young/  mostly  black  males  were  assembled  near  a  small/ 
predominsmtly  white  town  and  given  freedom  to  "explore  their  environment." 
The  fears  of  the  local  citizenry  magnified  the  inevitable  small  incidents 
into  tales  of  mass  rape  and  pillage.    The  repression  consequently  imposed 
resulted  in  demonstrations  and  near  riots — a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 
ThuS/  the  middle-class  philosophy  of  permissive  alternative  education 
entered  Job  Corps  policy  and  made  a  hasty  exit.    Ilius/  two  types  of  values/ 
antagonistic  to  each  other/  were  both  found  to  be  antagonistic  to  the 
Corpsmembers . 

Middle-class  values  were  hard  to  come  to  terms  with  because  the 
Job  Corps  concept  contained  a  difficult  paradox.    Although  there  was  a 
sincere  commitment  to  alternative  education/  the  program  also  operated 
under  the  assun^tion  that  these  youngsters  needed  to  assimilate  the  mliJdle'- 
class  work  ethic  in  order  to  be  motivated  to  learn  a  trade  and  hold  a 
steady  job.    This  ethiC/  particularly  in  the  case  of  blue-collar  jobs/ 
includes  the  virtues  of  punctuality/  deference/  and  obedience/  the  same 
values  which  the  public  school  had  failed  to  inculcate.    How  could  Job  Corps 
offer  alternative  education  and  retain  the  focus  on  preparing  youth  for 
blue  collar  jobs? 

Ihe  answer  emerged  from  trial  and  error/  but  it  also  emerged  from 
the  Corpsmembers  themselves.    Uiey  asked  for  neither  total  freedom  nor 
military  discipline.    More  important/  the  work  ethir  was  discovered  to  be 
alive  and  well  within  most  Corpsmembers/  although  they  previously  had  had  little 
opportunity  to  see  the  value — partly  genuine/  partly  merely  symbolic — of 
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the  behaviors  that  the  middle  class  asdociates  with  a  positive  attitude 
toward  work.    Like  many  middle^class  teenagers  of  their  generation,  they 
refused  to  sxibmit  meekly  to  the  regimentation  still  prevalent  in  most 
public  schools.    In  addition ,  however ,  they  had  learning  disabilities 
which  compounded  their  alienation  from  the  public  school  and  the  public 
school^s  exasperation  with  them.    What  young  people  wanted  from  Job  Corps 
was  a  chance  to  learn  at  their  own  speed  and  get  good  vocational  training. 

What  Job  corps  is,  then,  is  an  alternative  school  set  within  an 
alternative  environment ,  designed  to  offer  the  security  and  moral  support 
necessary  for  the  capabilities  and  motivations  of  disjodvantaged  school  drop* 
outs  to  emerge.    It  attempts,  on  several  fronts,  to  Restore  some  of  the 
self-esteem  that  poverty  and  failure  have  eroded  so  thoroughly.  Neither 
regimentation  nor  permissiveness  hold  sway,  although  practice  varies  from 
center  to  center  along  that  continuum* 

TbA  program  offered  is  standard  throughout  the  country.  Adolescents 
16  to  21  years  of  age  apply  through  their  State  Baployment  Service,  and 
six  to  eight  weeks  later  they  are  transported  to  either  a  large  (1,000  or 
nhore  Corpsmembers)  center  on  a  former  Army  base,  a  small  (100*200  Corps* 
members)  ''Conservation  Center**  usually  in  a  nation^d  park  or  forests  or  a 
medium*sized  (200*600  Corpsmembers)  center^  about  two*thirds  of  which  are 
in  cities.    Basic  education  (reading  and  math)  and  vocational  training  are 
the  core  of  the  program,  with  health  education  and  "World  of  Work"  (job- 
seeking  Skills  and  on-the-job  behavior)  offered  as  short  required  courses^ 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  trainees  live  on  center,  where  recreational 
programs  are  provided  for  after  school  hours  and  weekends. 

Because  the  proponents  of  <^c}c  solutions  to  long-standing  problems 
invariably  gain  support  when  funding  is  tight,  job  Corps  has  been  forced  to 
compromise  some  of  its  early  principles^    In  the  late  1960s  job  Corps  was 
reduced  in  size,  and  ^  austerity  program  waa  instituted.    In  addition, 
placement  rate  became  the  outcome  th^  program  was  judged  by,  rather  than 
learning  or  rehabilitation.    The  minimum  age  for  entry,  for  example,  was 
raised  from  14  to  16,  because  placement  was  impossible  for  graduates 
under  16.    Despite  these  cutbacks  and  compromises,  job  Corps  has  survived, 
giving  second  chances  to  close  to  50,000  youngsters  a  year. 
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Recent  legislation  has  restored  many  of  the  budget  cuts  of  the 
early  70*  s.  and  has  authorized  establishment  of  60  new  centers*  Along 
with  these  tangible  restorations*  there  are  signs  (of  which  this  project 
is. one)  that  a  less  limited  sense  of  the  outcomes  of  Job  Corps  can  also 
be  restored* 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  determine*  through  a  pilot 
study,  whether  the  impacts  of  the  Job  Corps  and  of  specific  program  compo-^ 
nents  not  directly  tied  to  job  training  could  be  assessed*    Because  it  is 
the  only  major  residential  program  funded  by  the  Departaient  of  Labor/  Job 
Corps*  costs  are  high  in  comparison  to  those  of  other  employment  and  train- 
ing programs*    Money  is  spent  on  room  and  board  for  enrollees*  for  counsel** 
ing  and  recreational  activities  and  for  medical  care*    Job  Corps  officials 
have  assumed  that  these  extra-training  services  have  extra- training  bene** 
fits  (e*g*,  better  healths  better  mental  health*  better  attitude  toward 
worJc)  which  justify  tho  investment*    Vet  no  study  had  ever  been  performed 
to  test  that  assumption*    Ndr  had  any  researchers  even  explored  ways  of 
measuring  these  so**called  non-economic  iii^acts*    All  previous  research  on 
Job  Corps*  effectiveness  (and  there  has  been  much  research)  has  used 
placement  rates  and  pre-post  program  wage  differentials  as  dependent 
variables*    This  report  was  designed  to  begin  to  fill  the  gap  in  Job  Corps 
research  by  presenting  preliminary  findings  on  the  impact  of  the  program 
and  its  support  services  on  non'^economic  outcomes* 
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2.0         SUMWIRY  OF  FINDINGS  IN  THREE  BASIC  AREAS  OF  STUDY 

Analysis  of  non^economlc  impacts  was  performed  by  coinparing  the 
three  study  groups  on  twenty-two  different  variables/  each  of  which  was  measured 
by  means  of  a  scale  or  an  unsealed  cluster  of  questionnaire  items.  Because 
it  is  difficult  for  a  reader  to  retain  and  compare  information  on  so  many 
variables/  this  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  findings.    The  22  outcomes 
are  grouped  into  three  areas  of  study  and  are  discussed  as  a  group.  The 
areas  of  study  and  their  definitions  are: 


1.  Job-Related  Noneconomic  Impacts  "  This  area  of  study 
includes  on-the-job  behavior/  job  interest  and  satis-* 
faction  and  understanding  of  the  world  of  work. 

2-    Social- Att it udinal  Iinpacts       This  area  of  study  in- 
cludes attitudes  and  behavior  about  self/  peers/ 
family  and  authority  figures. 

3.    Health  and  Educational  Impacts  —  This  area  of  study 
includes  knowledge  and  behavior  regarding  health/ 
nutrition/  and  education. 


Findings  and  statistical  results  on  each  of  the  22  outcomes  are 
discussed  separately  and  in  detail  in  Chapters  3/  4/  and  5,    in  this  chapter/ 
however/  a  summary  table  is  presented  and  explained  for  each  of  the  three 
areas  of  study.    The  summary  table  offers  information  on  intergroup  compari- 
sons for  each  outcome  without  statistical  details.    The  reader  should  remem'- 
ber  to  refer  to  the  aj>propriate  section  of  Chapter  3/  4/  or  5  for  detailed 
discussions. 

Six  basic  comparisons  among  and  within  groups  are  covered  in  the 
summary  table  for  each  outcome. 

1.    Group  differences  on  pretest  scores:    The  mean  pretest  scores 
of  each  group  at  time  of  Job  Corps  application  are  compared  using  analysis 
of  variance  (F  test) .    There  were  expected  to  be  no  differences  among  groups 
at  that  time. 


2.    Grcup  differences  on  posttest  scores:    The  mean  posttest  scores 


of  each  group  at  the  time  of  the  follow-up  interview  are  compared/  again 
using  analysis  of  variance  (F  test) .    Any  inter-^group  differences  L\t  this 
time  imply  that  the  intervening  treatment  (Job  Corps  attendance  or  renaining 
outside  Job  Corps)  had  impact  on  that  outcome. 
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3.  Pre*post  changes  aunong  Persisters,  Dropouts  and  NoShows;  These 
are  three  separate  wjthin^group  comparisons,  using. the  t*test  for  repeated 
measures.    This  statistic  measures  whether  or  not  the  group  changed  its 
mean  score  over  the  ten  month  period  from  pretest  to  posttest*    It  was 
expected  that  mean  scores  of  the  two  Job  Corps  groups  would  change  bver 
time  and  that  mean  scores  of  the  con^arison  group  would  remain  the  same. 

4.  Pre*post  changes  (groups  compared) ;    This  is  a  second-order 
comparison,  in  which  an  analysis       variance  of  chan^  scores  vas  performed. 
Its  purpose  was  to  determine  whether  any  group *s  changes  over  time  were 
significantly  greater  than  the  changes  of  the  other  two  groups. 

5.  Male*female  comparisons;    Eeirly  in  the  analysis  phase  of  this 
study,  it  became  clear  that  men  and  women  were  impacted  quite  differently* 
Every  outcome  vas  therefore  analyzed  separately  for  men  and  women.    In  addition, 
male  and  female  scores  in  each  group  were  compared,  using  an  analysis  of 
variance.    Because  each  group  was  divided  almost  evenly  between  males  and 
females r  it  was  possible  for  a  finding  to  reach  significance  for  the  entire 
group  based  on  a  strong  impact  on  only  one  sex.    This  box  in  the  summary 

table  notes  such  differential  inpact.    In  addition,  it  notes  any  other 
sex^based  differences  in  impact  not  covered  in  the  first  six  boxes. 

6.  Summary:    This  box  repeats  important  notations  in  the  upper 
seven  boxes.    Outcomes  can  be  readily  compared  by  reading  the  summary 
boxes  of  each  across  the  page. 

3.1         Job  Related  tton^Economic  Impacts 

Eleven  of  the  twenty-one  outcomes  fall  into  this  area  of  study.  For 
convenience  the  eleven  can  be  divided  into  four  sub^areas: 

1.  Knowledge  of  work 

•  Job  Seeking  Skills 

•  Job  Holding  Skills 

•  Job  Knowledge 

2.  Attitude  Tbward  Work 

•  Work  Relevant  Attitudes 

•  Work  Ethic 

•  Lack  of  Job  Skill  Confidence 
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3.  Interest  in  Work 

•  Job  Satisfaction 

•  Vocational  Aspirations  #1  (Right  Now) 

•  Vocational  Aspirations  #2  (Two  Years  Ago) 

•  Vocational  Aspirations  #3  (Two  Years  Prom  Now) 

4.  Employment  Status 

•  At  time  of  follow-*up  interview 

•  Since  Job  Corps  texmination  or  application 

The  matrix  of  findings  appears  on  the  following  pages  (Table  2*^1) . 

2.1.1  Knowledge  of  Work 

On  the  three  scales/  there  were  no  differences  among  groups  at 
the  time  of  the  pretest.    Over  time,  however/  the  WoShows  recorded  the 
most  Improvement/  as  they  iji^roved  on  two  scales  and  did  not  change  on 
the  thir4.    Persisters  had  the  second  best  showing/  with  strong  inqprove- 
ment  on  Job  Seeking  Skills  and  no  change  on  the  other  two  scales.  Three 
conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

•  In  the  Knowledge  ot  Work  subarea/  being  in  the  labor 
market  led  to  more  improvement  than  being  in  Job  Corps. 

•  Job  Corps  Dropouts  lost  ground  in  the  Knowledge  of  Work 
subarea. 

•  Remaining  in  Job  Corps  at  least  three  months  is  far  better 
than  dropping  out/  but  not  as  beneficial  as  remaining  in 
the  labor  market. 

•  Ceiling  effects  on  the  Job  Holding  Skills  Scale  made 
ijx^rovement  virtually  impossible. 

2.1.2  Attitude  Toward  Work 

Again  there  were  no  differences  on  the  pretest*    On  the  posttest/ 
£!ew  changes  in  attitude  ^nerged/  and  those  that  did  were  negative.  NoShows 
had  no  significant  changes.    Persisters  recorded  one  significant  decline/ 
one  non-significant  decline  and  on©  non-significant  improvement.    Again  the 
Dropouts  brought  up  the  rear/  with  significant  declines  on  all  three  scales. 

Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

•  Attitudes  about  the  value  of  work  are  not  easily  improved. 

•  Dropping  out  of  Job  Corps  was  associated  with  a  significant 
and  reliable  negative  change  in  attitudes  toward  work. 
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Table  2*-l 


Matrix  of  Findings  on  Job  Related  Non-Economic  Impacts 
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MaUtf  I«ttrovud 

Ovordll***  4 
K<(Ui»»»  JtturLNibcil 

Ov«»ll* 

Ov«fr«ll*  «n<l 

OvurAll"  «fM] 
»»«le***  OeoliiMd 

Over* a***  Afx) 
Fevle***  [McUii04> 

Mdleii***  lnorbHi>ii4Hj| 

M^ICH*  And 

Ovor«ll*  lattrove<l 

F«»*ltf«  Deollni3* 

P«aAleii  Deollnoli^ 

HO  CtiiitktjL* 

♦to  oiff«runccs 

Ov«r«ll  «  Dr<>p-**1 

OltL  F«Mll««  Oc- 
Ov«r«ll  «  P«- 

Ho  Olff«»nc«« 

No  Dlff«fomfe:» 

NO  OlttcrvtiCC:* 

Hi*ltf-|r<rtMlu 

^MtftlO  t)rop<HiL« 
Hi^}i«r  tlun 
H«l«  DropouLu*** 
on  Pr«t««L 

F«Mlft  t>ro|)out:i 
lli^hor  tlun  Hole 
Dropouts"  *  on 

IttcitMif  than  KAl« 
Pctr«l«L«r«  on 
Pre***  «fk]  Fofli- 
Levtif*  •* 

Ho  Difference* 

Ho  Dlfferitncru 

Halt*  proJiottT;* 
4fri*jbv  Holi*  tltjn 
p4njltr  JfrOjM^ul  ±>* 

HJlu±>f  Itu-rujMtt 

Ito  tMt«rc|;oup 
Dlff«runCtiS 

C«llin9  Kffitot 

Oropottts  Do- 
or€ak«<||  Uii5t*<MA 

flo«nt  Dtffer«nca» 

CroutiS 

SlijntflOdnt  Do- 
olijH!i>  f^fvi 
Dro|X»)tii 

SlgniflOMiL  Dv~ 
ollneu  A^iiy 

*  P  *  .OS 


Table  2~l  (continued) 


Voc^t  LonaL 

vocational 
A^^^pir^Ltions  12 
{1W  Vcdrfa  A90I 

VDCilt  lUf »4 1 

A^l>tr«cionii  li 

Vearb  Prua  How^ 

t3Bi»)oyiiiuii( 

Drofjcuttt  VM,  Hu1>Ikiv;(1 

HO  OJf ftfttincc^ 

HO  oiffatttnctu 

NoShow  P^Bdles 
Hitihvr**  than 
Uiopout  PvBdlva 

H/A 

no  0(f  fcrviicvb 
{pcisistvr^ 

thM  OroifwuiK  or 
PerflKC^iu 

t*o  Olf  ftircnCtiu 

HOSllOWb  liE>VOl* 

tlian  P^r&ieCerb 
or  Dt)o|iout;( 

Job  Corp3***i 

Perdistcttii      w  2 
'JropoijCt>:      Iti*  1 

Ho  Changes 

HO  Clianfos 

HO  Change A 

h/a 

Overall*  Incr«aj«d 

HO  Cliangoa 

Ovcrral  L  ***  j  HaLos* 
And  F^iMluu** 

Pcfi^Les  Decrease^** 

Ho  Ctulkges 

Overal 1**  *  And 
PviB4l«**  Deoreaued 

H/h 

Pre -Pott  ChaTk9eik 

Ho  C^iff<i;rtttive9 

Ho  Oltffrrenetifi 

11oSlu>Vfi  OvetaU" 

creaw  mia  ^han 
DiopouCH  01  HO- 

HdLv-FLiulb 

Ho  Dl(f OrvjiC«a 

Noifhov  F^mUq  Oo- 

HoShow  tr'«M)«4 
HJi|hei**  Chan 
HoSliav  Ha1<)I  On 
PrettiftC 

HoSljow  f4tnalvb 
Higher**  than  Wo- 
Stvcm  HAlet  on 
ProC4tfiC 

Kale  Hoiitiowb 
^loV*Jd  l*>ri;*** 
thah  Ic 
HoShows 

Ml  l^trovvdi  Ho 
IiiCvrijrou(> 

CtM^W^W  or  Ditttai- 
«ncvs 

Spall  Increa^  dsor^ 
OropouCuj  Ho  Other 
Ch^n^^r  or  Differ- 

Hoiil^Ov  PvMlcs 
Htfoan  Hic»h  AF^d  I^d4td 
Low 

£ven  Coi^trull  tllCf 
for  Tiv^  Ivriud 

Ui'mJtJ<;jiitly  fiojb 

Job  Coii>^ 
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2.1.3     Interest  in  Work 

This  subarea  Covers  job  satisfaction  and  three  vocational  aspirations 
items.    The  job  satisfaction  items  did  not  discriminate  well  among  the  three 
groups,  nor  were  the  items  responded  to  differentially.    All  groups  improved 
on  all  items  over  time.    Persisters^  however^  tend  to  rate  aspects  of  their 
jobs  (pay^  Interest,  chance  for  promotion^  the  boss)  lower  than  other  groups 
on  both  the  pretest  and  the  posttest.    This  difference  may  be  Interpreted  as 
the  reason  for  Persisters'  remaining  in  Job  Corps  (poor  previous  jobs). 
Another  interpretation  is  that  Persisters  rated  their  jobs  lowest  both  before 
and  after  Job  Co  -ps  because  their  standards  were  hi^er  than  those  of  other 
groups. 

The  vocational  aspirations  items  asked  the  respondent  to  rate  him- 
self or  harfitelf  on  a  ^ladder^  as  of  two  years  ago,  as  of  now  and  as  of  two 
years  from  now.    On  the  first  item^  estimates  of  previous  vocational  level 
increased  for  Dropouts^  a  probable  reflection  of  the  more  negative  situation 
of  Dropouts  at  the  time  of  the  posttest.    The  other  group  with  the  worst 
eM^loyment  situation  at  the  time  of  the  posttest^  HoShow  women,  decreasec^, 
itignlficantly  on  ^right  nov^  assessments.    Finally,  on  ^two  years  from  now/* 
NoShows  decreased,  \  sign  that  their  choice  of  remaining  in  the  labor  market 
lad  them  t^o  see  their  prospects  for  the  future  more  narrowly. 

Two  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

•  The  Job  Satisfaction  Scale  used  in  this  study  dlld  not 
differentiate  among  groups  well- 

#  Vocational  aspirations  of  HoShows  and  Drop:^uts  decreased 
over  time^  a  sign  that  remaining  in  Job  Corps  led  to  a 
reXatix'ely  more  optimistic  perception  of  the  future. 

2.1*4     Employment  status 

There  were  no  <?iestions  on  the  pretest  regarding  employment  status* 
Job  Corps  records  indicate^  however^  that  almost  all  applicants  were  un-^ 
eit^loyed  at  that  time. 

On  the  posttest^  ItoShows  and  Persisters  were  more  likely  than  Dropouts 
to  report  that  they  were  currently  working.    Persisters  were  working  full-time 
more  often  than  members  of  the  other  groups.    Female  tfoShows  were  the  least 
l^ikely  to  be  working. 

In  the  area  of  percentage  of  time  vorked  since  Job  Corps  termination 
(or  application,  in  the  case  of  HbShows)  a  significant  difference  emerged: 
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NoShows  were  employed  27.6%  of  the  time^  compared  to  21.2%  for  Persisters 
and  15.1%  for  Dropouts. 


A  disappointing  finding  was  that  empXoyiR<snt  status  did  not  corre- 


late with  any  of  the  other  scales  in  this  area  of  study.    Although  there 

might  be  a  number  of  reasons  why  those  who  scored  high  on  these  scales 

were  not  working,  the  finding  calls  the  validity  of  the  scales  into  question. 


Three  conclusions  can       drawn ± 

•  Job  Corps  had  at  least  a  short  run  negative  impact  on 
steadiness  of  ei9!ipIoyi£tent. 

•  Tho^e  who  stayed  at  least  three  months  in  t7ob  Corps 
were  more  likely  than  sither  other  group  to  be  working 
fuXl-tirae  several  inonthsj  later. 

•  Job  Corps  had  a  bigger  positive  intact  on  employment 
for  women  than  for  men. 


Although  Persisters  did  not  emerge  with  flying  colors  on  all  scales^ 
they  scored  as  well  as  the  NoShowa  arid  far  better  thaii  the  Dropouts^ 

T3ie  total  picbure  in  thA  area  of  Job  Related  Non-Economic  Impacts 
shows  declining  scores  on  the  parr  of  Propouts  on  almost  evei;y  outcome^ 
while  NoShows  declined  on  two  and  Persisters  on  only  one.    Because  there 
were  no  differences  ajEfiong  groups  on  the  pre^test^  it  can  be  concluded 
that  the  negative  Job  Ooirps  experience  that  led  to  dropping  out  had  serious 
consequences  in  all  job  related  areas. 


The  decline  in  vocational  ej^pectatiQHS  on  the  part  of  women  vdio 


did  not  attend  Job  Corps  is  paralleled  by  their  high  uneir^loyinent  rate, 
women  who  did  attend  Job  Corps  fared  far  better.    They  (Persisters  and 
Dropouts)  were  as  liJcely  as  their  male  counterparts  to  be  working  at  the 
time  of  the  follcv-up  int^rvie?rf.    Female  PeS'sisters  were  irtipacted  inore 
positively  than  male  Persisters  in  the  area  of  attitudes;  women  maintained 
or  improved  their  scores  on  every  ncale.    These  findings  indicate  that 
Job  Corps  atwondance  had  major  employment^rel^t'^d  benefits  for  women. 


An  analysis  of  the  areas  in  ^ich  Persisters  in^rox^'&d  indicates 


that  many  of  their  Job  Corps  experiences  may  have  long  term  positive 
impacts.    The  fact  that  Persisters  were  niost  likely  to  be  working  full 
time  and  that  they  improved  in  Job  Seeking  Skills  is  an  indication  of  po^ 
tential  for  further  vocational  advancement. 


2.1*5     Summary  -  Job  Related  Hon-Economic_  Impacts 
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Social''Attitudinal  Impacts 


Five  outcomes  are  included  in  this  area  of  study.    All  deal  with  the 


relationship  of  the  youth  to  others  in  the  cotnmunity.     (Self-esteem  deals 
with  the  image  of  self  in  relation  to  others)  .    The  matrix  of  findings 
appeeirs  on  the  following  page  (Table  ?^2). 


On  all  five  outcomes  persisrers  improved/  while  neither  other  group 


made  substantial  ^ains.    As  can  be  expected  from  social  norms*  males  in  all 
groups  reported  iRore  involvement  than  females  with  the  criminal  justice 
system.    However/  there  was  a  tendency  for  women  who  had  previous  court 
histories  to  stay  in  Job  Corps  at  least  three  months  and  to  stay  out  of 
trouble  afterwards.    Hale  persisters  also  were  somewhat  less  likely  than 
other  males  to  have  further  brushes  with  the  law. 


A  further  analysis  of  pre-Job  Corps  police  involvement  was  made  to 


determine  whether  Job  Corps  has  differential  effects  on  youngsters  with  and 
without  police  records*    Youngsters  with  a  history  of  criminal  activity 


factual  knowledge/  but  they  made  up  the  difference  during  Job  Corps.  In 
addition/  those  \Aio  entered  with  such  backgrounds  reduced  their  scores  on 
the  posttest  somewhat  more  than  the  sample  as  a  whole.    This  is  a  particu- 
larly valuable  non-economic  impact. 


Improvement  by  persisters  (particularly  women)  and  slight  declines 


by  Dropouts  l6d  to  significant  between^^roup  differences  in  Self  Esteem  at 
the  time  of  the  follow-up  interview.    NoShnws  did  not  change.  Persist^rs 
also  improved  in  Attitude  Toward  Authority* 


Apparently/  spending  three  months  or  more  in  Job  Corps  had  positive 


impacts  on  attitudes  toward  peers  and  family  as  well.  Both  male  and  female 
persisters  reported  positive  changes  on  a  nuoiber  of  these  variables. 


Three  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

•  Job  Corp^  reduced  recidivism  of  youth  (particularly^women) 
with  previous  court  histories. 

•  Job  Corps  had  ©aucational  benefits  for  youth  with  previous 
court  histories. 

•  Remaining  in  Job  Corps  at  least  three  months  had  sigiiificant 
positive  impacts  on  self-esteem/  attitude  tow;ird  authority 
and  relations  with  family  and  frlen<^s.    These  impacts  were 
not  felt  by  Dropouts  or  NoShowe* 


entered  Job  Corps  with  significantly  lower  scores  on  scales  which  measure 
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Table  2-2 


Matrix  of  Findings  on  Social-Attitudinal  Impacts 


Attitude 
tO««rd 

i"  " 
Invclwiwiht 

futl^ttoihif 

Uft^urtj 
tima 

Dropouts  vs^  k^Sljfwit) 

Mo  Uiffifrvnccs 

No  Differvn4:«ft 

N/A 

H/A 

Ma  PJ  f  f«r«iicctt 

No  Diffur«iic«s 

H*l«s  Only* 
PerAistcrs  Fait 
D*tt#r  thJi^  MoShows 
sbout  thair  fa«i- 
llcs**  snd  their 

SpoUMB** 

MuSJhwk  Htiportcd  rliti 
lAdar  Chan9et 
Fcrsi#rttrs  IWiK>rtvJ 
trie  MOftt  l*oitJtiv« 

f«Ml«*  Iiicr«sMd 

All  Croups 
D*crftA«Bd*** 

FeMloa  laiprovitd 
HA  la  laprov«d 

Hiia?  I«v^^'d 
rc«ul«s  tot>ruVft 

SOH^ltAt 

All  D«crit«M'^* 

OvsrslJ***  and 
lUl****  DecresH 

F£ff4l4;B  Itcpottod  the 

H^ltf^^^roP^utM  Htrporrut 
More      InttfrtJSt  in 
Spot  t  a  4nd  lloM>tvs 
ctun'^t^  Other  Gruuti 

Ho  Chrngo 

No  Ctwnga 

Ov«r*ll*** 
H4l«*  Decr««B« 

HaLos  B^POrttd  tba 
l«4st  Changs 
pH«Ml«a  iMprOved 

Ha  la  a  RcpurCtii*  thv 
L«4at  ChAn^u 

)*^  f>iffar«nc» 

Fersistttrs  f 
liicr«*sef      [  ^ 
Dropoura  f 
PacrMH  «} 

P«raistor  UOB^n 
DecrasBed  Mora* 
than  Oett«r  HoMn 

H/A 

Overall**  aiid 
Dropout*^*  H«les 

Ovaisll  t  Dropout 
Pflul«s  on  Prat«Bt 

No  Diff«r«ncea 

r«ul«3  Overall 
and  In  AH  Groups 
iav«r  Lhtn  HaIsb  om 
Fr«tesc  and  ^sttest 
(t'XCBPt  NOS)Kw«  on 

POBtt^Bt) 

Aaong  Ptiraiatera 
and  MoSbovst  HorB 
1«oaen  than  Mttn"* 
Staj-t«d  fMPiliea 

F«ndle  Dco|«>ijta 
tteport^d  MOr«  Hi^a^ 

tlvtf  Oi^ngea  rhdn 

ni^ 

Hal«  Dropouts 

?4»rsLftt0rB  In- 
crvtiircJi  Hu 
Iiit«r^roijp 
Dif ^druncod 

Pei:«l9t4rs  Iti- 
cr«AsvJ 
Dropout 0  U;- 
oro^aett 

H«Us  |te^rt«d  n[>r« 
polJc*  Involv«a«nt 
rtun  l^vMltft't  Othflt 
pLiHtln^B  dro  Stud/ 
ArtifsctB 

A»or^  HAltta*  P«r- 
siHtorsj  thvn 
Dropouts «  tlivn 
MoShow«  Improved  ^ 
^n^  F««uleflj 
tVjr9lar«rs  jnd  Mo- 
Shows  Isfirovud 
Bqu4iLy  «nd  Horc 
t^An  Prvpoutif 

ntJSults  vert;  HljCL-di 

**•  i*  ^  .ot                                          4  •  1 
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2.3        Health  and  Educational  Impacts 

Variables  in  this  area  of  study  can  be  divided  into  those  which 
measure  knowledge  (Health  Information  and  nutrition  Information)  and  those 
which  measure  behavior  (Health  Care  and  Health  Habits  /  Junk  Food  RatiO/ 
Balanced  Diet,  Educational  Attainment).    The  matrix  of  findings  appears  on 
the  following  page  (Table  2-3) . 

On  the  knowledge  scales,  the  only  consistent  finding  was  that  women 
almost  always  scored  higher  than  men  on  both  the  pretest  and  posttest. 
There  were  no  differences  among  or  changes  within  any  of  the  groups/  except 
that  KOShowd#  especially  maleS/  improved  in  Nutrition  Information.    The  lack 
of  improvement  of  the  Job  Corps  groups  indicates  that  the  Job  Corps  Health 
Education  program  had  little  impact  on  either  Persisters  or  Dropouts. 

The  behavior  scales  yielded  more  positive  results.    Female  Persis* 
ters  entered  Job  Corps  with  the  strongest  tendency  to  choose  junk  foods  over 
nutritious  foods.    They  were  the  only  group/  however/  to  improve  sigrifi- 
cantly.    Persisters/  overall/  improved  on  both  measures  of  nutritional 
behavior/  while  the  ether  two  groups  did  not. 

In  the  subarea  of  Health  Care  and  Health  Habits/  the  number  of  Persis- 
ters (particularly  women)  who  had  gone  to  the  dentist  in  the  past  year 
increased  significantly  from  pretest  to  posttest.    This  change  can  be  attri-^ 
buted  to  dental  care  received  in  Job  Corps.    Optometry  care  was  not  as  wide-^ 
spread^  as  Job  Corps  participants  who  thought  they  needed  glasses  did  not 
receive  them.    In  fact/  more  NbShows  got  glasses  between  pretest  and  post* 
test  than  either  Job  Corps  group. 

The  final  item  in  this  group  was  Educational  Attainment.    It  was 
found  that  very  few  youngsters  received  GED's  in  Job  Corps  or  were  ever 
enrolled  in  <^  classes.    Female  Persisters/  however/  were  the  most  likely 
to  be  in  those  two  categories.    w<^en  of  both  groups  entered  Job  Corps  with 
more  educational  background. 

At  the  time  of  the  posttest/  about  30%  of  the  respondents  were  in 
school.    There  were  no  significant  differences  by  group  or  sex. 

Uiree  conclusions  can  be  drawn: 

•    Job  Corps  had  significant  health  benefits  for  participants / 
especially  women/  who  stay  at  least  three  months.- 
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Table  2-3 

Katrlx  of  Plnainqg  on  Health  and  saucatlonal  Impacts 


llHltb  NM»lt* 


CftCojrmAt  ion 


put 


Ha  DlCC*Hnc«* 


Wi  0 If  C«n AC** 


out*  in 
tstfuntlon 


C4r*  VdoIi  CCD 


prow 


Otf«r*l>*  lit- 
er* *■« 


Ha  Ctua^ 


Mor«  MhOM  cot 
OluM*  Uiftfk  Any 


Ha  plfc«r*Ac«t 


ly  to  H4v«  : 


Die  f*  MAM* 


Pf*C4*tf 


noml  Ilk  ri«ttr« 


thut  naU  t'^r- 


Otf«Hll«*  on 


Lowar  than* 


M»n  JiMk  rood 

00  ttM  ^« 
f  rovo  >*0*0* 


to 

f«*  Mlflkor. 

0<  0«fV9«« 


r«MU»  HT*  MM) 

Obti*ol*Attotu 
About  M*4lth  •ltd 
HMt  U  Mh4  oC 


«D«lkOWO  *»* 

only  Gfo«f 


ffvrtl- 

HDf*  Jiink 
but  Cof^roVO 
During  Job 
Corp* 


ror«itt*r« 

Dnfotit  HO^ 


MOHlt  Hut 

idvc«tlo(f 
Job  0>t^% 
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m    The  Health  Education  program  in  Job  Corps  seemed  to  have 
little  impact  in  the  area  of  knowledge/  although  behavioral 
changes  did  emerge. 

m    The  availability  of  GED  classes  in  Job  Corps  had  little 
relevance  to  the  vast  majority  of  participants/  who  did  not 
enroll. 

2.4        Summary  of  Tindings 

In  this  study  Job  Cbrps  had  a  positive  impact  on  a  number  of 
non-economic  outcomes.    Twenty-one  different  outcomes  were  measured. 
Those  who  remained  in  Job  Corps  at  least  three  inonths  improved  onei^t 
different  outcomes/  compared  to  two  for  those  who  dropped  out  and  five 
for  those  who  did  not  enrolls    Three  months  or  more  in  Job  Corps  led  to 
improveTitent  in  the  following  areas: 


m 

Job  Seeking  Skills 

m 

Job  Satisfaction 

m 

Attitude  Toward  Authority 

;i 

Self  Esteem 

m 

Criminal  Justice  System  Involvem«^nt 

m 

Nutrition  Behavior  (2  scale§) 

m 

Family  delations 

m 

Leisure  Time 

Job  Corps  provided  benefits  in  all  three  areas  of  non-economic  impacts 
studied;  (l)  Job-Related  Impacts/  (2)  Social-^Attitudinal  Impacts/  and 
(3)  Health  and  Educational  Impacts.    Table  2-4  summarizes  these  results. 

Job  Corps  has  provided  substantial  non-economic  benefits  to  its 
participants  and  to  the  larger  society,  according  to  the  present  study. 
Youth  who  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  and  stayed  at  least  three  months  improved 
in  all  areas  of  study/  from  eating  habits  to  staying  out  of  trouble;  from 
self-^esteem  to  dental  care.    On  almost  all  outcomes,  being  in  Job  Corps 
at  least  three  months  was  even  more  beneficial  to  women  than  to  men. 
These  impacts  make  Job  Corps  participants  more  employable  and  benefit  the 
larger  society  in  many  ways.     It  is  in^rtant  to  note  that  these  benefits 
do  not  accrue  to  early  dropouts.    Job  Corps  must  make  a  concerted  effort 
either  to  screen  out  those  who  seem  unlikely  to  survive  the  first  weeks 
or  to  strengthen  the  program  so  that  more  enrollees  will  remain  long 
enough  to  benefit.    That  such  benefits  are  available  has  been  made  clear 
by  this  study. 
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Table  2-4 

Sumiitary  of  Results  of  the  Mon-Econowic  Impacts  Study 


At*.  OC  St^ 

Tlirec  NcKiths  or  Hare 
In  Job  Corpr 
n^«r«l«tcr«> 

t4««  THAA  Ihre* 
Monthf  In  Job  Cc*rp« 
tOropout  4) 

l>Jd  Mot  Attftnd 
Job  Cotpe 
tHoShDva) 

Job  SMklA9  Skill* 

Ho  ChAii9« 

Ify  rgiV*d 

Job  HoMi^  SkllU 

De«lln«l 

Mo  Cll»n9* 

Job  KAC»#t«<>9» 

Declined 

l«ipfoved 

ttork  lMl#V4nt  AttLtudva 

HO  CMIHJ* 

Dect  Jtned 

'  Mo  ChAfbqe 

ttotk  Cthle 

Wo  Ch«t(9« 

Declined 

Ho  Oun9« 

Job  Skill  ConfldoAC* 

Declined 

Decl Incd 

Ho  ChM9e 

Job  Satisfaction 

Inproved 

taproved 

I  roved 

V<y"«tlonat  AfplrAtlon5 

Wo  €ti«ri9« 

Ho  Cliwige 

l>ecllned 

VitiCAtlwMl  A«plr«tlom 

Mo  Chan^Q 

tncr««scd  ^Declined) 

Mo  Ch«iv)e 

\toc«tlWMl  A«plr«tlon« 

Wo  ChAn^e 

Mo  Chan9« 

Inclined 

Eiati|oyBeftt  St«tilf 

Mo»t  full-tiK  HOtIc 

IOtfe«t  ettployaent  r«tc 

Socl«l-AttltudJn^l  lapact* 

Ho  Qtm^e 

Ho  CtiAng* 

In^fovod 

Ho  Ctwii^e 

crl«lfMl  Justice 
^yntcB  InvotVewmt 

(■proved 

liiprov<id 

Improved 

^«*11/  ll«t«tlOMII 

tB|i  roved 

Ho  Cli^94i 

Lolturc  TlM 

li^roved 

HlMOd 

Mo  ai«n9« 

»e«lth  (  t^ducatlon  I«4»«ct6 

l>e«lth  Inforwtlofi 

Ho  CttkUtge 

Nutrition  Infonuitlon 

Wo  Clt«n<]e 

Ho  Change 

t^prout^ 

IIC4lth  c«r«  (  h^falth  ItAMt^ 

Hlxed 

Mo  OiWtO 

Kmcd 

MiitrlUon  BcI»aV1oj:  C2  sc«tvii) 

InfirovM 

Ho  chafi(|C 

Ml  CliAnlo 

Kituc4tlWMt  Attdlnvmnt 

Hwt  In  CCl>  cl«0fte« 

Ho  Cliar»9n 

Mo5t  i^turned  to  ccboal 
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3.0  FINDINGS  ON  JOB-RELATED  NOH-ECOUOMIC  IMPACTS 


This  area  of  study  contained  the  largest  ntunber  of  variables, 
eleven.    They  cover  a  nuniber  of  job-related  areas — knowledge  of  work, 
attitude  toward  work,  interest  in  work  and  employm&nt  status.    The  first 
three  subareas  are  taught  within  the  Job  Cdrps  program  both  formally  and 
informally.    Formal  teaching  takes  place  in  a  course  entitled  "The  World 
of  Work,"  which  is  required  of  all  enrollees.    The  course  covers  such  skills 
as  filling  out  applications  and  reading  want  ads,  and  offers  opportunities 
to  learn  ho/  to  behave  on  the  job  and  in  a  job  interview,  hov  to  dress,  how 
to  handle  problems  on  the  job  and  how  to  manage  money. 

Informal  education  for  future  jobs  takes  place  in  all  facets  of 
center  life.    Vocational  Instructors  often  require  businesslike  dress  or 
behavior.    Training  classes  are  usually  divided  into  work  crews,  with  an 
advanced  student  as  leader.    Former  graduates  sonetimes  return  to  the  center 
and  describe  their  work  situations. 

The  following  eleven  outcomes  were  chosen  to  measure  the  impact  of 
Job  Corps  experience  in  these  aLreas.    Seven  of  these  were  meaisured  by  means 
of  scales — groups  of  items  scored  as  a  single  measure.    The  other  four  vari- 
ables were  scored  as  individual  items.    In  each  case,  however,  the  research 
questions  were  the  same.    They  werei 

1.  Does  Job  Cdrps  have  an  impact  on  this  outcome? 

1!hLs  question  is  answered  by  means  of  pre-post  comparisons  of  mean  scores 
of  each  of  the  two  Job  Cdrps  groups  (Persisters  and  Dropouts)  and  by  means 
of  con^aring  these  change  scores  \'ith  change  scores  of  the  comparison  group 
(NoShows) - 

2.  Are  Job  Cdrps'  impacts  on  this  vrriaibie  different  for  men 
and  women? 

This  question  is  an;>..ared  by  means  of  comparisons  between  change  scores 
of  males  and  change  scores  of  females  in  each  group. 

3.  Do  there  appear  tr  be  patterns  of  impact  on  these  variables? 

this  question  is  answered  in  the  summary  discussions  of  outcomes  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 

Each  outcome  variable  is  discussed  separately  in  this  chapter, 
and  ea^  is  analyzed  in  the  same  way,  for  ease  of  interpretation.  First 
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the  outcoiae  is  described  briefly*  ^  ihen  a  table  is  presented  whidi  dis- 
plays mean  pretest  scores,  posttest  scores,  and  difference  scores,  separately 
for  males  and  females  within  each  of  the  three  applicant  groups  (Persisters , 
Dropouts,  and  NoShows)*    On  the  far  right  of  eacli  table  are  the  results*of 
t  tests  of  significance*    These  tests  attempt  to  answer  the  first  research 
question — to  detenaine  whether  there  was-  a  substantial  (significant)  diange 
in  the  mean  scores  of  eadi  of  the  six  groups  from  pretest  to  postte  /t* 
Asterisks  reference  t's  whic^  are  significant  at  the  *05  leveA  or  less; 
the  presence  of  more  than  one  asterisk  indicates  a  higher  level  of  signifi-- 
cance*    It  should  be  noted  that  the  size  of  the  t  statistic  required  for 
significance  varies  based  on  the  seunple  size  of  each  group  and  subgroup* 

To  shed  further  light  on  the  first  researdi  question,  F  tests  hawa 
been  computed  to  compare  the  three  groups  at  the  time  of  pretest  and  at 
the  time  of  posttest*    An  F  test  has  been  also  made  among  the  difference 
scores  of  these  groups*    Itesults  of  these  F  tests  on  between-grot^s  differences 
are  reported  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  in  the  text,  with     /.tistical  infox 
mation  in  parentheses  in  cases  of  significance. 

To  answer  the  second  researdi  question,  F  tests  have  been  computed 
to  compare  mean  scores  of  males  and  females  in  eadi  group  at  pretest  and  post- 
test.    Again,  results  are  reported  at  the  bottom  of  the  i^le  and  in  tho  text* 

Answers  to  the  third  researdi  question  appear  in  sumti*ary  discussions* 
In  addition,  on  some  outcomes  the  results  of  interscale  correlations  are 
reported*    xn  order  to  avoid  overusing  the  data,  these  correlations  were 
computed  only  in  cases  where  associations  between  two  scales  were  hypothec- 
sized  a  priori. 
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3.1         Knowledge  og  ttork 

Three  separate  skills  were  measured  which  relate  to  the  obtaining 
and  the  keeping  of  a  job/  behaviors  separate  from  the  specific  skill  in- 
volved.   These  indirect  skills  are:    ^)         seeking  skills^  the  ability 
to  actually  look  for  a  jobf  read  ads,  gill  out  an  application/  and  the 
like;  2)  30b  knowledge/  a  general  level  of  knowledge  about  various  types 
of  employment  Including  duties/  salary^  etc./  and  3)  job  holding  skills/ 
the  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  order  to  get  along  on  the  job. 

These  three  skills  were  measured  by  means  of  three  subscales  of 
the  Youth  Assessment  Battery  developed  by  Horman  Freeberg  at  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service* 

3.1.1      Job  Seeking  Skills  Scale 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  assess  the  respQndent*s 
knowledge  of  the  basic  skills  needed  in  looking  and  applying  for  work. 
Table  3-1  presents  the  mean  scores  for  each  of  the  three  treatment  groups 
(further  broken  out  by  sex)  before  and  after  Job  Corps.    The  difference 
scores/  that  is  the  mean  difference  between  the  pretest  and  the  posttest 
scores  of  each  respondent  are  also  shown.    The  sign  of  the  mean  differ- 
ence score  indicates  whether  there  was  an  overall  increase  (positive  change) 
or  decrease  (negative  change)  in  individual  scores. 

As  Table  ^-1  indicates/  both  those  who  went  into  the  Job  Corps  and 
stayed  at  least  three  months   (Persisters)/  and  those  who  were  acceptetl  but 
never  entered  the  Corps  (NoShows) ,  showed  increases  in  their  job  seeking 
skills.    In  addition,  women  who  dropped  out  of  the  Job  Corps  with^^n  the 
first  three  months  also  showed  a  significant  increase  in  work  seeking  abi- 
lities.   The  only  group  in  tha  study  population  which  failed  to  show  an  in- 
crease in  job  seeking  abilities  was  the  male  Dropouts/  whose  scores  on  this 
indicator  remained  essentially  unchanged. 

As  there  were  no  significant  differences  among  these  groups  on  their 
pretest  scdres/  it  appears  that  the  intervening  experiences  of  both  the  Per- 
sisters and  the  NoShows  had  some  impact  on  their  ability  to  seek  employ- 
ment.   For  the  Persistersf  one  can  infer  that  their  Job  Corps  training  gave 
them  this  skill.    For  the  ttoShows/  the  hypothesis  can  be  made  that  they  did 
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Table  3-1 

CHANGES  IN  J    JOB  SEEKING  SKILLS  SCALE  SCORES 
By  SEX  AMD  TREATMENT  GROUP 


Treatment  Groups 

Mean 
Pretest 
Score 

Mean 
Post^est 
Score 

Mean  Difference 
Score  (Pretest- 
Posttest) 

N 

Difference 
Score 

t 

Persisters 

11.78 

12.95 

1.17 

168 

4^81*** 

Kales 

11,67 

12.78 

1.11 

100 

Fenales 

11.94 

13.19 

1.25 

68 

3*53*** 

Dropouts 

11.66 

12.10 

.44 

213. 

1.60 

Males 

11.66 

11.81 

.14 

119 

*76 

Females 

11.65 

12.47 

.82 

94 

it 

2*07 

Moshows 

12.00 

1?.3? 

1.33 

75 

3,3.9*** 

Males 

12.19 

13.44 

1.26 

43 

2*P9* 

Females 

11.75 

13.19 

1.44 

32 

3*17*** 

Possible  range:  0-17 

Significant  F  tests:    Across  groups  en  the  pesttest  (overall  and  stales)  F'»5.97*** 

*p  <  .05 
**p  <  .02 

**P  <  .01 
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not  show  up  for  Job  Corps  training  because  they  chose  instead  to  look  for 
a  job,  and  that  looking  increased  their  job  seeking  skills  almost  as  much 
as  being  in  Job  Corps  for  at  least  three  months  would  have.    Male  D^*opouts 
did  not  improve;  they  apparently  did  not  spend  enough  time  either  in  Job 
Corps  or  in  the  labor  market  to  reap  the  gains  that  Persisters  and  Uo* 
Shows  did.    Female  Dropouts,  on  the  other  hand,  were  able  to  learn  from 
their  mixed  experienct^. 

3.1.2     Job  Holding  Skills  Scale 

This  scale  is  part  of  the  Youth  Assessment  Battery  and  was  designed 
to  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  respondent  was  aware  of  certain  skills 
and  possessed  attitudes  which  were  conducive  to  positive  ^ployee/en^loyer 
relationships.    These  things  included  relationships  with  the  boss  and  with 
fellow  employees,  punctuality,  and  willingness  to  do  a  little  extra  on  the 
job. 

Table  3*2  shows  the  mean  scores  on  the  pretest  and  posttest  admin-^ 
istrations  of  this  scalJe  as  well  as  the  mean  change  scores  for  each  of  the 
three  groups,  separately  for  males  and  females.    Analysis  of  variance  in- 
dicated  that  the  three  test  groups  were  the  same  in  their  pretest  scores 
(P=0.27,df=^  2/465,  p  =  >  .  10) .    They  were  also  not  significantly  different 
in  their  posttest  scores  nor  in  their  difference  scores.    While  the  scores 
of  Persisters  and  NoShows  did  not  change^  the  Dropouts  did  show  a  small  but 
significant  decline  in  job  holding  skills  between  the  pretest  and  the  post- 
test. 

It  is  likely  that  the  major  reason  that  little  or  no  change  was 
observed  on  this  scale  is  that  the  pretest  scores  were  very  close  to  the 
maximum.    The  average  score  on  the  Job  Holding  Skills  scale  across  all 
applicants  was  30.18,  less  than  three  points  under  the  highest  possible 
score,  leaving  little  room  for  improvement.    In  fact,  the  lack  of  signi- 
ficant decline  on  the  part  of  the  Persisters  is  a  positive  finding  for 
Job  Corps,  under  the  circumstances. 
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Table  3-2 

IN:  JOB  HOLDIttG  SKILLS  SCAtE  SCOKES 
By  SEX  AND  TI^EATMEST  GflDUP 


Treatment  Croups 

Mean 
Pretest 
Score 

M^an 
Postrest 

M-  \#  4qr  W  W        -if  ^ 

Score 

Mean  Difference 
Score  (pretest- 
Post  test) 

« 

Difference 

t 

Persisters 

30.21 

30.12 

*0.09 

167 

Males 

30.12 

29.85 

-0.27 

102 

.80 

Females 

30.35 

30.53 

-0.18 

65 

.57 

Dropouts 

30.19 

29.65 

*0.55 

219 

2.37* 

Males 

25.87 

29.35 

-0.52 

124 

1.83 

Females 

30.61 

30.04 

-0.58 

95 

1.52 

Kushows 

30.22 

30.17 

-0.05 

24 

.13 

Males 

30.34 

30.14 

-0.19 

42 

.43 

Females 

30.03 

30.22 

0.14 

22 

.25 

Possible  range*  11-33 

Significant  F  tests;    Betveen  sexes  on  the  pretest  (Dropouts  only)  P  *  7.4*** 

Between  sexes  on  the  posttest  (overall)  F=4.41** 

*p  <*05 
**p  <.02 
***?  <.01 
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3*1*3     Job  Knowledge  Scale 

The  detemination  of  whether  job  Corpus  had  an  impact  on  this  outcome 
is  difficult  to  make  at  first  glance*    Mal^ -female  differences  at  the  time 
of  the  pretest  complicate  the  interpretation       the  pre-post  difference 
scores.    For  the  Persisters,  women  had  significantly  higher  scores  than  men 
at  both  pretest  and  posttest  and  neither  group  changed  significantly.    For  the 
the  Dropouts,  women  had  significantly  higher  scores  at  pretest  only/  because 
the  women  declined  and  the  men  did  not  c^nge.    It  thus  can  b^  concluded  that 
Job  Corps  did  not  have  an  impact  on  this  outcome. 

The  NoShows,  however,  did  improve  significantly  in  job  knowJ.edge* 
Males  and  females  began  at  the  same  level  and  increased  about  the  same  amount. 
In  the  small  study  sample/  the  difference  is  that  being  in  the  labor  market 
has  a  positive  impact  and  being  in  Job  Corps  does  not. 

The  lack  of  improvement  among  Job  Corps  women  can  perhaps  be  attri- 
buted to  a  ceiling  effect  in  the  scale.    Aj  in  the  case  of  the  job  holding 
skills  scale/  the  fact  that  the  Persister  women  did  not  decline  is  a  positive 
finding  for  Job  Corps/  iinder  the  circumstances*    It  is  also  possible  to  attri- 
bute the  lack  of  improvement  among  Job  Corps  men  to  a  similar  ceiling  effects 
The  fact  that  NoShows  were  able  to  improve  despite  the  ceiling  effect/  how* 
ever,  indicates  that  being  in  the  labor  market  had  a  powerful  impact  on  job 
knowledge . 

3*1.4  Summary 

On  the  knowledge  of  work  cluster  of  three  scales/  Job  Corps  appeared 
to  have  a  positive  impact  only  on  job  seeking  skills/  and  only  those  who 
remained  at  least  three  months  were  so  impacted.    Being  in  the  labor  market 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  however,  was  associated  with  significant 
improvement  on  two  scales/  Job  Seeking  Skills  and  Job  Knowledge*    These  two 
are  the  scales  in  the  cluster  which  test  factual  knowledge  rather  ^than  aware- 
ness of  appropriate  behavior.    Scores  on  the  Job  Holding  Skills  scale  did 
not  improve  for  any  group  because  of  a  ceiling  effect  within  the  scale.  It 
can  thus  be  concluded  that  youngsters  who  apply  to  Job  Corps  know  hov 
to  behave  on  the  job/  but  only  those  who  remain  in  the  labor  market  or 
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CHANGES  IH^    JOB  KNOWtCDGE  SCALE  SCORES 
By  SEX  AND  TREATMENT  GRDUP 


te^ttncnt  Groups 

Mean 
Scor< 

Mean 
Postt«st 

Score 

Heai^  Difference 
Score  (Pretest- 
rOStteStJ 

H 

Oifferenct 
Score 
t 

Persistcrft 

20.6; 

2£.^62 

-o.ce 

X63 

0.24 

Kal«s 

20.09 

X9.95 

-0.2X 

98 

0.44 

F«QaI«s 

2X.4X 

2X.59 

0.X2 

65 

0.34 

Dropouts 

20.87 

20.29 

*O.70 

222 

2.03* 

20.09 

X9.90 

*0.30 

X2d 

0.7X 

2X.92 

20-79 

'X.24 

93 

2.X7* 

lloshows 

20.60 

0.93 

21 

2.X5* 

Hal«4 

20.60 

2X.50 

0.90 

4X 

X-97 

20.59 

2X.7X 

0.97 

32 

X.2X 

Possibl*  range:    Hale  -  0-25 
FemaX«  -  0-27 

Significant  F  ttstst    Acrost  groups  on  th«  postt«st  tnaXes  onXy)  F  ■  3.56 
Across  groups  on  difference  scores  (overalX  *  FemaXes)  F-3.64V3.36) 
Setwecn  sexes  on  the  pretest  (Persisters  and  Dropouts  onXy  )  F  •  7.4X 
Between  sexes  on  the  posttest  (Persisters  onXy)  F  •  7.30**' 

*p<.05 
'*P  <.02 
'*P  <.ox 
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spend  at  least  three  months  in  Job  Corps  improve  their  factual  Icnowledge, 
Spending  a  short  period  of  time  in  Job  Corps  and  then  returning  to  the 
labor  market  is  a  pattern  which  reduces  chances  of  improvement  in  the  area 
of  knowledge  of  work. 

Hale-female  differences  appeared  on  the  Job  Knowledge  ScaZe^  where 
both  Persister  and  Dropout  women  entered  Job  Corps  with  a  better  back- 
ground than  the  men.    These  differences  must  be  interpreted  with  caution; 
however^  this  scale  contains  different  items  for  men  and  women.*    It  can 
be  concluded  only  that  the  women  knew  more  about  '^female  jobs"  than  the 
men  knew  about  Vale  jobs.** 

3.2        Attitudes  Toward  Work 

In  this  section,  we  examine  the  impact  which  Jobs  Corps  training 
appears  to  have  had  on  young  peoples*  attitudes  concerning  work  and  the 
work  ethic.    Two  scales  *  ^-re  used  to  measure  these  potential  impacts. 
The  first*  Begis  Walther' s  "Work  Relevant  Attitudes  Scale**  taps  three 
separate  types  of  work  related  attitudes.    These  are  described  by  the 
scalers  author  as  "Optimism,"  "Self-confidence'*  and  "Unsocialized  At- 
titudes.'*   The  second  scale,  the  Work  Ethic  Scale  (from  Goodwin's  work 
Orientation  Questionnaire***)  attempts  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  the 
respondent  perceives  that  work  advances  his  or  her  self-developn&nt  and 
that  such  efforts  will  lead  to  success. 

3.2.1     Work-Relevant  Attitudes  Scale 

The  results  of  the  pre-  and  posttests  and  analysis  of  the  changes 
in  scores  are  presented  in  Table  3-4.    While  there  were  no  significant 
differences  among  the  three  groups  at  pretest,  across  all  the  groups 


^'fhe  Job  Kr*owledge  Scale  for  women  also  contains  two  more  items  than  the 
scale  for  men.    However,  the  number  of  items  has  been  normalized  here  to 
make  the  two  scores  directly  comparable. 

**Walther*  R.H.    The  Measurement  of  Work  Relevant  Attitudes.  Washington, 
D.C.J    Manpower  Research  Projects,  The  George  Washington  University*  1975. 
NTIS  Document  Mo.  PB  246260. 

**Gocdwin,  L.    Do  the  Poor  Want  to  Work?    k  Social-Psychological  Study  of 
Work  Orientations*  Washington,  D»C. r    The  Brookings  Institution.  1972. 
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Man  OlCfinne* 

Seori  (?r«CiiC* 

FdtC  m  A I C 1 

c 

34.33 

13_3. 

33.  n 

34.33 

-1*49 

90 

L.34 

S3.«« 

S4.#T 

*0-4ft 

43 

.33 

33  .TO 

33.43 

L9T 

».34 

33.0* 

-J-30 

LOT 

3.34*** 

S4.4# 

33.91 

-0.7f 

90 

36.7? 

f4.11 

*l-9l 

J?, 

ml  at 

37 ,17 

».3T 

•L.09 

a 

.79 

33.99 

33.00 

•a. 99 

3L 

L.3T 

^>  <.05 
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icor* 

49- 9T 

49*3T 

*T9 

4ft.» 

49.1S 

0.99 

33 

1.43 

49*93 

49.4  L 

-0.31 

43 

O.TO 

'm 

4T-31 

->l.*0 

M4 

3.44'" 

4ft. 47 

4T.tt 

-0.39 

LOt 

O.TO 

49.«3 

4T*L0 

-^3.33 

H 

3.4T*" 

4ft..T4 

-C*33 

76 

a.03 

4T.£3 
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there  was  a  consistent*  though  not  always  statistically  significant,  drop 
in  the  level  of  work  relevant  attitudes  between  the  pre-  and  posttest* 
This  drop  indicates  a  general  decline  in  optiniism  and  self-confidence 
among  these  young  people.    Over  the  entire  group  of  respondents/  this 
decline  is  significant  (t=3.41;  df=421;  p<-001). 

The  greatest  decline  in  job  related  attitudes  came  fcom  those  young 
people  who  attended  the  Job  Corps  for  less  than  3  months  and  dropped  out 
before  finishina  their  training.    The  decline  is  a  reflection  of  the  sub~ 
stantial  decrease  on  the  scale  by  males i  the  decline  among  Dropout  females 
was  not  significant.    While  there  was  a  general  drop  in  job  related  opti- 
mism across  this  entire  group  of  young  people/  this  one  subgcoup  of  men 
who  spent  a  short  time  in  Job  Corp3  and  then  re-entered  the  job  market  with- 
out having  acquired  further  skillu  vas  most  strongly  affected*    This  differ- 
ential may  indicate  that  a  failure  to  complete  the  Job  Corps  training  pro- 
gram (or  even  to  last  more  than  3  months)  was  one  more  failure  to  these 
young  men/  and  that  such  a  premature  termination  may  l.ave  a  substantial 
negative  impact  on  attitudes.    The  overall  decline  in  optimism  is  also  re-^ 
fleeted  in  the  respondents'  estimations  of  their  situations  in  two  years 
(see  Section  3*3*3)*    Perhaps  the  high  post-program  unemployment  rate  ex- 
perienced by  all  groups  (see  Section  3*^)  tempered  their  enthusiasm.  It 
can  be  concluded  that  Job  Corps  had  impact  only  on  male  early  Dropouts, 
and  that  its  intact  was  negative.    Job  Corps  had  no  significant  impact  on 
women's  scores  on  this  scale. 

3*2*2      Work  Ethic  Scale 

While  all  three  groups  snowed  statistically  similar  scores  on  the 
Work  Ethic  Scale  in  the  pretest  results  (see  Table  3-5)/  changes  between 
the  pre-  and  posttests  were  almost  signLf icantly  different  (p  <*06)  ^ 
Again,  as  with  the  Work  Relevant  Attitudes  Scale/  there  was  a  drop  in  over- 
all level  of  work  ethic,  with  the  exception  of  the  Persister  mafes/  whose 
scores  increased  slightly*    The  greatest  drop  occured  among  the  Dropout 
women*    Again/  the  indications  are  that  among  those  who  persist  in  their 
Job  Corps  training/  the  benefits  are  the  greatest/  and  those  who  fail  to 
complete  even  three  months  run  the  greatest  risk  of  major  declines  in 
general  orientation  towards  work. 
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3*2*3     Lack  of  Job  SScill  Confidence  Scale 

A  fifth  non*^conccnic  but  job  related  area  which  was  examined  was 
the  degree  to  which  the  participants  felt  confident  that  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  the  job  market*    This  diinension  was  measured  by  Goodwin's  ^'Lack 
of  Confidence  In  Ability  to  Succeed  in  the  World  of  Work  Scale"  (X«ack  of 
Confidence  Scale}*    A  positive  change  on  this  scale  indicates  a  decline 
in  confidence* 

As  Table  3-6  indicates ^  there  was  a  decline  across  all  of  the  re- 
spondents on  their  general  level  of  job  skill  confidence r  especially 
among  the  two  Job  Corps  groups*    Such  changes  reflect  a  belief  that 
getting  ahead  in  a  job  is  largely  a  matter  of  luck  rather  than  skill  or 
hard  work*    Thus^  the  "confidence"  label  may  be  somewhat  misleading*  The 
increase  in  scores  stay  simply  reflect  the  impact  which  Job  Corps  had  on 
the  enrollee's  sense  of  reality.    For  the  males r  the  experience  may  have 
cony^inced  them  that  luck  is  an  important  part  of  being  really  successful. 

Indeed r  as  Table  3*7   shows,  there  y^re  three  items  which  accounted 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  two  Job  Corps  groups 
and  the  tloShows.    At  least  on  the  surface^  none  of  these  three  items  seems 
to  reflect  a  lack  of  confidence  but  rather  an  acceptance  of  a  specific 
point  of  view  towards  success  -'^  that  one  must  do  or  believe  in  certain 
things  in  order  to  be  successful.    These  items  reflect  the  belief  that 
success  mainly  involves; 


*    Having  people  like  you 

The  indication  isr  then/  that  such  values  were/  to  some  e^ctent/  transmitted 
either  directly  or  indirectly  to  male  Job  Corps  participants,  whether  they 
remained  for  three  months  or  more  or  whether  they  dropped  oat  prematurely* 
Women  Jid  not  change  their  attitudes  while  in  Job  Cosrps,  however* 


•  Knowing  the  right  people; 

*  Cauring  about  making  money;  andr 
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3,2*4  Summary 


On  the  three  scales  which  £ozm  the  attitudes  toward  work  sub-area/ 
the  impact  o£  Job  Co^s  was  negative  for  males  who  drop^d  out  early; 
their  attitudes  toward  work  becaine  more  negative  on  two  o£  the  three 
scales.    Interestingly/  £emale  Dropouts  bezant  more  negative  onl^  on  the 
scale  which  did  not  change  £or  male  Dropouts  * 

For  men  and  women  who  stayed  at  least  three  months  /  Job  Corps 
seemed  to  have  no  impact/  positive  or  negative*    In  this  stability  the/ 
are  joined  by  the  NoShows/  who  recorded  no  signi£icdnt  changes  £rom 
pretest  to  posttest*    These  £indings  can  be  interpreted  as  £ollows;  At- 
titudes toward  work  are  not  easily  dianged  over  a  ten  month  period.  !£/ 
hmever/  a  young  person  makes  a  commitment  to  improve  his  or  her  work 
skills  and  then  does  not  £ollow  through  with  it  or  does  not  like  the 
px^ogram/  this  negative  experience  can  have  a  signi£icant  negative  im- 
pact on  attitudes  toward  what  does  and  what  does  not  help  a  person  get 
ahead  in  the  job  market*    Bemaining  in  Job  Corps/  on  the  other  hand/ 
allows  a  young  person  to  retain  his  or  her  initial  positive  attitudes 
toward  work, 

3*3        Interest  in  ttork 

This  third  sub-area  of  job-related  non**economic  impacts  covers 
two  topics«job  satisfaction  and  vocational  aspirations*    Unlike  the 
previous  outcomes/  these  were  me^ured  by  means  o£  single  item  responses. 
Job  satisfaction  items  were  also  aggregated  into  a  scale.    The  purpose 
o£  examining  these  outcomes  was  to  determine  whether  the  experience  c£ 
attending  Job  Corps  impacted  satisfaction  with  current  work  conditions 
and  plans  to  adiieve  success  in  a  vocational  area. 

A  problem  in  interpretation  in  this  siib~area  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pjiow  whether  a  respondent  who  reported  greater 
job  satisfaction  actually  had  a  better  job  at  the  tisie  of  the  posttest* 
Pei^aps  he  or  she  became  more  satisfied  with  a  poot-^paying  job  because 
he  or  she  was  planning  to  return  to  school  shortly* 
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3-3.1     Job  Satisfaction 

Job  satisfaction  was  assessed  by  means  of  four  itenis  \«hich  \«ere 
developed  specifically  for  this  study.    Fespondents  were  asked  to  rate 
their  current  job  (or,  if  they  did  not  have  a  current  job/  their  previous 
job)  on  four  aspects:    the  pay,  the  level  of  interest,  the  chance  for 
promotion/  and  the  boss.    Each  item  was  rated  on  a  scale  of  1  to  4.  The 
higher  the  number,  the  more  positive  the  rating  of  the  job  element.  Below 
we  describe  the  responses  to  each  item/  as  well  as  on  the  job  satisfaction 
scale  derived  from  combining  these  four  items.    It  should  be  noted  that 
youngsters  who  had  never  worked  were  instructed  to  skip  this  section.  The 
sample  size/  therefore/  is  smaller  than  for  other  outcomes*    A  summary  of 
findings  on  these  five  instruments  follows  i,i  Table  3*8;  complete  tables 
of  findings  for  each  item  are  displayed  in  Tables  3-9  to  3*12/  at  the  end 
of  Section  3.3.1. 

Pay 

As  Table  3-9  reveals,  the  three  respondent  groups  started  at  approxi 
mately  the  same  pretest  baseline  level  on  the  pay  item  and  increased  signi- 
ficantly*   There  were  no  significant  differences  on  the  change  scores, 
either  among  groups  or  between  sexes.    This  item  appears  not  to  discriminate 
i.e.,  all  six  groups  formed  by  combining  sex  and  Job  Cdrps  status  increased 
their  ratings  of  their  job  pay  between  pre-  and  posttest.    Mean  ratings  for 
all  groups  began  at  between  one  (lowest  rating)  and  two  on  the  scale?  all 
groups  averaged  between  two  and  three  on  the  posttest* 

Level  of  Interest 

Almost  the  same  pattern  prevailed  on  the  interest  ratings  as  on 
the  pay  item  ratings,  as  Table  3-10  reveals.    All  three  respondent  groups 
were  at  approximately  the  same  baseline  level,  and  the  change  score  ratings 
of  all  three  groups  reached  significance.    For  the  NoShows,  hc/ever/  the 
males  accounted  for  that  group's  significant  improvement/  and  only  the 
overall  score  for  Dropouts  was  significant.    It  can  therefore  be  concluded 
that  only  within  the  Persister  group  did  level  of  interest  increase  sub- 
stantially for  both  men  and  women.    Interestingly,  both  male  and  female 
Persisters  scored  the  lowest  on  this  item  both  times*    Perhaps  their  higher 
standards  induced  them  to  stay  longer  in  Job  Corps/  after  which  their  scores 
increased  more  than  those  of  the  other  groups. 
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Table  3-8 


SUMMARY  CF  JOB  SATISFACTION  FINDINGS 


Finding 

Pay 

Level  of 
Interest 

Chance  for 
Pre  motion 

The  Boss 

Overall  Job 

Satisfaction 

Scale 

Pretest 
scoMs  (Per- 
sisters  vs* 
Dropout  vs* 
HoShows) 

ns 

Persisters  a 
bit  lower 

Persisters  a 
bit  lower'^s 

Persisters  a 
bit  lowerns 

Persisters  a 
bit  lower^s 

Post test 
scores  as 

Persisters  a 
bit  lower^s 

Persisters  a 
bit  lower^s 

Persisters  a 
bit  lower^s 

ns 

Pre-post 
changers 
Persisters 

Males***  and 

feiaales** 

inprove 

Males*  and 
feuiales*** 
improve 

Overall***  and 
Males***  improv€ 

Males***  and 
females  * 
improve 

Males***  and 
females  *** 
improve 

Pre*post 
changers  - 
Dropouts 

Males*  and 

females* 

improve 

Overall 
improve** 

ns*  but  Dost— 
test  means 
higher 

Overall*** 
and  males*** 

^Jnprove 

females^ 
in^rove 

Pre-*post 
changes  - 
HoShows 

Males**  and 

females* 

inprove 

Overall  im- 
prove*** 

Overall*  hiid 
females*  im-* 
prove 

Overall*** 
and  females* 
improve 

Males*  and 
females*** 
inprove 

Pre*post 
changes 
(Persisters 
vs.  Drcpouti 
vs*  HoShows) 

All 

iinprove"^ 

All 

improvers 

All 

iaprove'*® 

1 

All 

improve^^ 

All 

ifl^rove^s 
but 

Persisters 
appear  to 
improve  the 
most^s 

*  p  i  .  05 
**  p  <  .02 
***  p  < .01 

ns  "  no  significjuit  difference 
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Chance  for  Promotion 


Although  there  were  no  significant  differences  among  groups  on  the 
pretest  or  the  posttest^  both  male  and  female  Dropouts  began  with  the  highest 
rankings  but  did  not  improve  on  the  posttest*    In  contrast^  Persi^sters  and 
NoShows  recorded  significant  overall  increases  in  their  estimates  of  the 
chance  for  promotion.    This  inter-^roup  difference  implies  that  attending 
Job  Corps  for  at  least  three  months  or  remaining  in  the  labor  market  has 
an  impact  on  perceived  chances  for  promotion^  and  Job  Corps  matters  inore* 
Spending  a  short  period  in  Job  Corps  and  a  short  period  in  the  labor  mzu:ket^ 
however^  does  not  have  similar  positive  impacts* 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  two  groups  that  improved  signifi- 
cantly (Persister  males  and  NoShoc;  females)  recorded  the  lowest  estimates 
on  the  pretest*    Their  changes  may  be  cases  of  regression  toward  the  mean 
as  much  as  anything  else* 

The  Boss 

Eatings  of  the  boss  were  lowest  of  the  four  items  and  were  about' 
the  same  at  pretest  and  posttest  for  all  three  respondent  groups*  The 
ratings  increased  significantly  overall  between  pretest  and  posttest  for 
all  three  respondent  groups  (see  Table  3-12)^  although  only  among  Fersis* 
ters  did  both  male  and  females  increase*    The  two  groups  which  did  not 
change  (Dropout  females  and  HOShow  males)  had  the  highest  scores  on  the 
pretest*    They  may  have  kept  (or  returned  to)  those  good  jobs  and  therefore 
did  not  increase  markedly  in  their  assessment's*    Persisters  had  the  lowest 
assessment  of  their  bosses  on  both  the  pretest  and  the^csttest^  although 
significant  change  did  take  place*    As  in  the  case  of  level  of  interest^ 
higher  standards  among  Persisters  may  have  been  responsible. 

Job  Satisfaction  Scale 

The  four  item  ratings  were  summed  into  a  Job  Satisfaction  Scale* 
On  this  **scale^**  the  three  groups  were  similar  to  each  other  at  pretest 
and  at  posttest*    All  six  groups  manifested  significant  change  on  the 
combined  scale  between  pretest  and  posttest  (see  Table  3-13).  Persisters^ 
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Table  3-13 

CHANGES  m:    JOB  SATISrACTIOd  SCALE  SCCKES 
By  SEX  AND  TREATMENT  GBOOP 


Treatsnent  Croups 

Mean 
Score 

Mean 
Score 

tlean 
uixxerence 
Score 

N 

Difference 
Scor6 
t 

Persisters 

6.25 

8.  59 

2.34 
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58 

4  ..68  *** 
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5.98 

8.  50 

2.52 
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Females 

6.69 
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2.91  *** 

Dropouts 
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1.63 
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1.61 
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1.67 
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2.03 
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2.77 
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Remge  *  4-16 

*P«<  .05 

**P-<  -02 
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although  they  iicproved  the  most^  began  with  the  lowest  ratings  and  ended 
with  the  lowest  ratings*    This  finding  can  be  interpreted  in  one  of  two 
ways: 

•  Perslsters  were  most  strongly  motivated  to  stay  in 
Job  Corps  because  of  previous  bad  experiences  on  the 
job^  and  were  the  most  cautious  of  the  groups  in  rating 
their  post  program  jobs* 

•  Persisters'  jobs  before  and  after  the  program  were 
not  -any  worse  than  those  of  other  groups^  but  these 
youth* s  standards  began  high  and  remained  high* 

In  the  absence  of  information  about  actual  pre-program  and  post^program 
jobs  of  the  three  groups^  conclusions  regarding  these  items  and  this 
scale  cannot  be  reliably  drawn*    O^at  Persisters  Improved  the  most  is, 
however/  a  positive  finding  for  Job  Corps* 
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3*3*2      Vocational  Aspirations 

An  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  respondents*  perceptions  of 
their  job  standing  by  asking  them  to  rate  their  job  status  as  of  two  years 
ago/  now^  and  two  years  in  the  future*    The  ratings  were  made  on  a  tenoning 
"Ladder  of  t»lfe*'  scale/  as  shown  below*    In  the  sections  below  we  examine 
the  results  for  each  item*    A  sumntary  of  findings  on  these  three  items 
follows  in^  Tables  3-14  and  3*15*    Individuals  tables  3-^16  to  3-18  are 
placed  at  the  end  of  Section  3*3* 

The  items  were  worded  as  follows; 


To  the  right  is  a  picture  of  a  ladder*    Suppose  we  say  that  the  top  of  the 
ladder  represents  the  BEST  POSSIBLE  JOB  for  you  and  the  bottom  now  represents 


the  WOROT  POSSIBLE  JOB  for  you* 


BEST  POSSIBLE  JOB 
 10   


9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


WORST  POSSIBIE  JOB 

Where  on  the  ladder  do  you  feel  you  personally  stand  right  now? 


{Enter  step  number) 
Where  on  the  ladder  would  you  say  you  stood  two  years  ago? 


(Enter  step  number) 

Where  do  you  think  you  will  be  on  the  ladder  two  years  from  now? 


(Enter  step  number) 
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''^'h^fs^  you  ^tutvH 

'    ''Ifhscs  Ail  V«u  stand 
two  y»rt«  ^90  7* 

Il»  Am} 

■nd  oivcuM  both 

>»  Iter*} 

■tut  Dtcpouts  bo^h 
IteSl^f  Miss"* 

AS 

Both  TVilc  and 
■nd  Mocs 

Ho  L*  Cars 

I^rovo  1  bit* 

H&ls9  ^ Lightly 

t4jlUy  iow«c  *** 

fUftnCiy  low4r  *** 

ottvcr 

Psr3lst«c«  And 

All  ^c<»u|):t  tcocs 
buc  Ho 

t«bls  J  MS 

Hmo  £«dd«c  of  Ufa  Mting  Seors*  by  txtsCMnC  Ccoup 


two  t««£«  Mo* 

Postt«st 

S.64 

a. a 

OropogM 

3.96 

4.SS 

S.94 

tloAow* 

4.33 

4.20 

S.71 

5*04 

S*S3 

7»7a 
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Perceived  Job  Status  "Two  Years  Ago" 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  jrost  cases,  a  decrease  in 
perception  of  job  status  two  years  ago  represents  an  increase  in  aspirations. 
Since  these  youth  were  unlikely  to  have  had  good  jobs  in  the  past,  a 
decrease  in  perception  would  have  represented  a  realization  of  this.    If,  on 
the  other  hand/  the  respon^^nt  had  been  unemployed  since  Job  CorpSt  previous 
jobs  might  have  looked  better  by  comparison,  thus  yielding  an  increase  in 
perception .    It  appeals  as  if  brjith  formulations  are  applicable  in  this  case, 
as  there  was  a  significant  negative  correlation  of  posttest  scores  with 
being  employed  at  the  time  of  the  posttest.    This  means  that  those  who  were 
working  were  likely  to  see  previous  jobs  at  a  lower  level  than  those  who 
were  not  working. 


posttest.    Dropouts  as  a  group  increased  their  perceptions  of  their  pre- 
vious jc^s  signficantly.    It  is  not  surprising  that  Dropout  males  and  ttoShow 
femaies  recorded  the  highest  perceptions,  since  they  were  the  roost  likely 
to  have  been  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  posttest. 


of  those  who  had  been  enrolled.    In  fact,  only  HoShow  women  decreased  their 
perceptions.    They  begem  at  a  much  higher  level  than  th«^  other  groups, 
however.    Perhaps  their  sense  of  already  doing  well  in  the  job  market  was 
what  kept  them  from  enrolling.    Ten  roonths  (and  much  unemployment)  later, 
their  perceptions  had  "come  down  to  earth*"  somewhat.    There  is  a  possiblity 
that  this  decline  only  reflects  regression  toward  the  mean,  however. 


increases  and  decreases.    If  the  youth  wets  indeed  worki3:)g  at  a  better  job 
than  at  the  time  of  the  pretest,  an  increase  in  perception  would  have  been 
warranted.    If  ^e  youth  was  not  working  at  a  better  job  than  previously/ 
a  decrease  in  perception  would  have  indicated  higher  aspiration.  There 
is,  unfortunately,  no  way  to  validate  these  findings  because  no  objective  data 
on  job  quality  was  provided.    Two  correlations*  however*  of  posttest 
"right  now**  sconces  with  posttest  employment  st^nuswere  significantly 
positive,  an  indication  that  those  who  were  working  perceived  themselves 
as  higher  on  the  ladder  than  those  who  were  not  working* 


There  were  no  overall  differences  among  groups  on  the  pretest  or  the 


It  can  be  concluded  that  Job  Oorps  did  not  increase  the  aspirations 


Perceived  Job  Status  Right  tJow 


Aegarding  job  status  right  now,  it  is  difficult  to  interpret 


In  the  present  study  only  NoShow  ^ooien  changed  their  scores.  They 
decreased  their  perceptions  from  the  highest  of  any  group  to  the  lowest, 
the  same  interpretation  as  in  the  case  of  "two  years  ago**  can  be  madet  The 
women  failed  to  enroll  in  Job  Cdrps  because  they  were  satisfied  with  their 
current  jobs.    By  the  time  of  ^e  posttest,  they  were  not  nearly  so  satisfied. 

Perceived  Job  Status  in  TWo  Years 

On  this  measure  the  assumption  would  ordinarily  be  that  those  who 
raised  their  scores  from  pretest  to  posttest  also  raised  their  vocational 
aspiration,    in  this  study,  however,  a  celling  effect  was  operating  which 
prevented  significant  increases  frocn  manifesting  themselves  ^    As  in  the  case 
of  current  job  status/  HoShow  wcanen  scored  the  highest  of  any  group  on 
the  pretest  and  declined  significantly  from  pretest  to  posttest.    Here  the 
interpretation  is  more  or  less  the  same  as  has  been  made  previously*  No 
Show  women  were  far  less  optimistic  about  their  situations  after  ten  more 
months  in  the  labor  meurket. 

Because  of  the  presence  of  the  celling  effect,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  slight  decreases  were  recorded,    f^e  fact  that  the  Job  Corps  groups 
stayed  stable  is  a  positive  finding  for  Job  Corps,  under  the  circumstances. 

3*3.3      Summary  —  Interest  in  Work 

Job  corps  seems  to  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  those  who  stayed 
at  least  three  months.    Although  they  consistently  rated  aspects  of  their 
jobs  somewhat  lower  than  did  other  groups,  their  improvement  was  also 
most  consistent. 

the  vocational  aspirations  scale  is  difficult  to  inv«%rpret  without 
other  data  on  post-program  employment.    However,  the  ^ange  in  the  scores 
on  the  three  items  for  the  entire  sample  is  a  rather  interesting  one,  as 
seen  in  the  summary  table  provided  (Table  3*15).    Whereas  the  mean  rating 
on  the  pretest  changed  from  about  4.1  to  about  5.6  between  "Two  Years  Ago'* 
and  "Right  How,**  it  jumped  an  optimistic  three  points  (to  about  8.6) 
between  "Right  Now"  and  "Two  Years  from  How.'*    This  suggests  an  overall 
optimistic  future  perception  by  the  sample  at  the  time  of  the  pretest,  an 
agreement  that  things  will  be  much  better  in  the  future. 
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Th*  **Tmo  Years  from  NW*  findings  suggest  that  Job  Corps  Parsisters 
reaained  optimistic  about  thair  prospects  after  Job  Corps  ^  while  the  Drop- 
out ntales  and  especially  the  NoShows  desonstrated  a  toore  pessimistic  pros* 
pect.    Such  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn  despite  the  operation  of  the  ceiling 
eff«^ct^ 
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OUMCU  lHJ    tun  DtO  TtU  AAM)  two  TtMS  lAOCCIt  OT  LXFC  MTt»C 


Scot* 

scot* 

H 

t 

4.11 

e*7j 

0«07 

3.94 

4.40 

d.4e 

l*Ot 

3.99 

161 

Jill* 

4.U 

4.77 

0.^1 

93 

1.6t 

3-74 

«d 

1.4j^ 

4.33 

4>ao 

52 

0*l7 

3.33 

3.7« 

33 

0.t9 

4-^ 

-0.73 

J« 

1.14 

tM«lhl#  3tto9«l  1*10 

St^nlflc&nt  r  v«*tsj  on  ^#  pr#tMt  ($ro5how«  only)  r*<,a** 


»0l  ♦ 

J*bl4  3.17 

cvMca  Dti  'mau  oo  too  st^  Rnantto?*  tiaxu  or  lux  Mffitc 


star* 

Dtff«r«noa 

H 

t 

3.64 

LSI, 

121. 

JuJft 

t«Ll#* 

5.7l 

7a 

0.7l 

«*07 

1*41 

0.31,, 

162 

1^J6 

Ml** 

5. St 

0.0} 

93 

0.07 

5.31 

«.0l 

0.70 

«9 

l.«0 

la 

4>93 

60 

Mfttu 

5.}« 

*0.04 

34 

4.n 

-1.54 

}« 

3,JJ*** 

^••iU*  V4a9#i  1-10 

^i«nUi«ut  r  t**tsi   Acrottf  qc^pm  *t  po«tt*«t  <ov4r«ll  «nd  ^'w^wJ  r-4.7I*»*/3,74< 
Aec^w  ^'"^^  <*o  diffmnc#  icoe«i  tm«n  only)  f^*94*** 
•#t»««n  on  diff*r«f>C#  ^orM  tH^ov*  only)  r^4.08* 
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Table  3-18 

CHANGES  IN:  "WHERE  HILL  YOU  STAND  TWO  YEAIIS  FROM  HCW?"  lADDER  OF  LIFE 

By  S%X  AND  mEATMENT  GROt^P 


Treatment  Groups 

Mean 
Score 

Mesm 
Score 

Mean 

Score 

H 

Difference 
t 

P<irsi3t«r$ 

8.68 

8.63 

119 

0.30 

MaXes 

8.54 

0.09 

67 

0.27 

Fcsiales 

8.87 

8.60 

-0.27 

52 

0.94 

uropou^s 

O  C*l 
B  .  3  J 

B.  JU 

XOX 

Hales 

8.70 

8.32 

-0.38 

93 

1.47 

8.31 

8.28 

-0.03 

68 

0.10 

HoShows 

8.82 

7.73 

-1.08 

60 

3.09*** 

Males 
Females 

8.36 
9.37 

7.64 

7^85 

-0.73 
-1. 52 

33 
27 

1.40 
3.42*** 

Possible  remge*  l-io 

Si9nificant  F  tests* 

Across  groups  on  the  pretest  (overall  and  \«omen)  F  * 

Across  groups  of  difference  (overall  and  women)  F  ■  3.49*/4.11** 

Between  sexes  on  the  pretest  (HoShows  only)  F  -  6.06 


*p«<  .OS 
**p«<  .02 
***P»<  .01 
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3*4        Employment  status 

The  focus  of  the  present  study  was  on  the  noneconomic  in^acts  of 
Job  Corps  training*    Nevertheless,  during  the  posttest,  respondents  were 
also  asked  v^ether  or  not  they  were  currently  employed  (full-  or  part-tiine) 
and  the  number  of  months  they  had  worked  either  full*  or  part-time  since 
their  Job  Corps  termination*    In  the  case  of  HoShows,  the  period  ^osked 
about  was  since  they  had  applied  for  the  Job  dorps*    Three  variables  were 
derived  from  the  employment  items* 

3*4*1     Employment  Status  at  Posttest 

The  first  variable  was  simply  whether  or  not  the  respondent  was 
employed  full-  or  part-time  at  the  time  of  the  posttest  interview*  Table 
3-19  presents  the  en^loyment  status  of  the  three  groups  at  the  time  of 
the  follow-up  interview^ 

Table  3-19 

Employment  Status  At  Time  of  Follow-up  Interview 
By  Job  Corps  status 
(in  percentages) 


Currently 

Currently 

En^loyed 

Enployed 

Hot 

Full-Time 

Part-Time 

Errployed 

Persisters 

21 

5 

74 

Male 

22 

7 

71 

Female 

19 

3 

79 

Dropouts 

12 

_£ 

79 

Male 

11 

8 

81 

Female 

13 

10 

77 

HoShows 

17 

10 

11 

Male 

23 

15 

63 

Female 

10 

3 

87 

There  are  no  statisticadly  significant  differences  among  the  three  groups 
2 

(X  s6*88;  d£«4;  p^ns) *    However,  the  table  shows  that  while  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  approximately  equal  for  the  three  groups,  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  employed  Persisters  were  working  full-time  (approximately  80%)  than 
of  the  employed  Dropouts  (57%)  or  of  the  employed  NoShows  (63%)*    while  the 
numbers  are  too  small  to  be  highly  reliable,  there  is  an  indication  that 
the  employment  fcund  by  the  Persisters  tended  to  be  more  full  time  than  that 
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found  by  either  the  ifoShows  or  the  Dropouts.    This  is  particularly  notable  in 
contrast  to  the  KoShows,  who  had  much  more  time  to  seek  a  full-time  job.    In  any 
case,  there  is  no  evidence  here  to  suggest  that  HoShows  or  Dropouts  failed  to 
enroll  in  or  terminated  from  Job  Corps  in  order  to  accept  full*tlme  employment. 

In  terms  of  male-female  differences,  there  appear  to  be  none  in 
either  the  Persister  or  the  Dropout  groups.    Hourever,  there  is  a  suggestion 
that  HoShow  women  found  it  harder  to  get  a  job—either  full-  or  part-time 
"than  their  male  counterparts.    At  the  time  of  the  interview,  more  than 
one'-third  (38%)  of  the  HoShoi#  males  were  employed,  compared  with  only  13% 
Of  the  HoShcw  women,    neither  the  differences  among  all  of  the  groups 

X^«1S.07;  df^lO;  HS)  nor  between  male  and  female  KoShows  were  statistically 

2 

significant  (x -5.60;  df*sj  KS).    Nevertheless,  given  that  women  ttadition* 
ally  find  it  harder  than  males  to  get  full-time  work,  it  may  be  that  ti>e 
Job  Corps  experience  brought  the  women  in  the  Persister  and  Dropout  groups 
Up  to  the  employiDent  levels  of  their  male  counterparts,  whereas  without^ 
Job  Corps,  their  chances  for  employment  would  have  been  substantially  Tess. 
Findings  in  Section  2.1  indicated  that  Job  Corps  women  did  not  improve  in 
job-related  attitudes  and  sJcills  any  more  than  KoShow  women.    The  higher 
employment  ra^e  of  Job  Cotps  women  may  have  been  related  to  the  vocational 
training  received . 

3.4.2     Amount  of  Time  Employed  Since  Job  Corps 

the  second  employment  variable  looked  at  was  the  amount  of  time 
the  respondent  was  employed,  full  time  and  part  time/  between  the  end  of 
the  Job  Corps  experience  and  the  follow-up  interview,    to  is  shown  in  Table 
3-20,  the  KoShows,  on  the  average,  reported  being  employed  two  and  a  half 
times  as  long  as  the  Persisters  and  nearly  three  and  a  half  times  as  long 
as  the  Dropouts.    Mbst  of  this  different^,  of  course,  was  expected,  since 
the  KoShows  had  been  in  the  job  market  considerably  longer  than  either  the 
Dropouts  or  the  Persisters.    What  weis  not  e^^ected,  howver,  was  the  veist 
differences  between  men's  and  women's  employment  e^^erience.    In  the  two 
Job  Corps  groups  women  worked  more  than  men,  both  full  time  and  part  time, 
while  the  opposite  was  true  for  KoShovs.    Furthermore,  despite  their  longer 
time  in  the  labor  market,  KoShow  women  did  not  work  significantly  more  than 
Job  Corps  women.    What  this  may  mean  is  that  Job  Corps  gave  the  women  in 
this  sample  skills  vihidi  made  them  highly  employable,  skills  that  RoShows 
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did  not  gain.    Men,  on  the  other  hand,  took  longer  to  re-enter  the  labor 
market  successfully.    By  the  time  of  the  posttest:,  ho;^over,  Persister  men 
were  more  likely  than  Persister  women  to  be  working  and  almost  as  likely 
as  NoShCN  men. 

Table  3-20 


Months 
Worked 
Full-Time 

Months 
Worked 
Part-Time 

Persisters 

1.101 

.500 

Males 

.936 

.418 

Female 

1.333 

.615 

Dropouts 

,815 

.536 

Males 

,754 

.452 

Females 

,696 

,646 

NoShows 

2,771 

1.215 

Males  1 

3.489 

1.444 

Females 

1.824 

.912 

Males: 
i^26.22 
p«<.001 
df«2/278 

Males: 
F^7.61 
p»<.001 
df=2/278 

Females 

F-2.09 

psns 

df^/205 

Females 

F».34 

p»ns 

df«2/205 

Another  interpretation  of  this  phenomenon  would  be  that  work  patterns 
differed  by  sex  more  than  by  treatment  group.    Ihe  data  are< 

1.  At  four  months,  women  had  worked  30%  more  months  than  men 
but  were  scraewhat  less  likely  to  be  working  currently. 

2.  At  ten  months,  women  had  worked  about  half  as  much  time 

as  men  and  were  one^third  as  likely  to  be  working  currently. 

These  two  facts  lead  to  the  speculation  that  women  of  all  groups  tended  to 
work  less  and  less  as  time  went  on,  and  men  worked  more  and  more.  Ihe 
work  frequency  curves  of  men  and  women  probably  looked  like  this: 
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%  tJjae 
woricing 


men 


women 


4  6 
months 


10 


nils  interpretation  implies  that  the  work  patterns  of  men  and  women  were 
unaffected  by  Job  Corps  training*    Because  the  data  on  NoShows  and  the  Job 
Corps  groups  was  gathered  after  different  time  lags,  there  is  no  way  to 
investigate  this  possibility  further* 


3^4*3     Relationship  of  gnployment  Variables  to  Outcome  Measures 


Although  the  scales  and  items  used  in  this  study  were  considered 
valid  and  reliable  for  this  population  (insofar  as  they  had  been  validated)/ 
it  is  iiqportant  for  a  study  of  this  t^e  to  take  every  opportunity  possible 
to  retest  the  validity  of  the  scales*    One  of  the  most  iiqportant  types  of 
validly  to  investigate  is  criterion  validity ^  whidi  answers  the  question 
^Dofts  a  high  score  on  or  iiqprovement  on  this  scale  correlate  with  a  high 
level  of  or  in^rovement  on  the  behavior  which  the  scale  is  purported  to 
predict?^    Because  the  present  study  gathered  data  both  from  scales  and 
behavioral  self  reports^  a  limited  test  of* criterion  validity  was  undertaken* 

Posttest  scores  on  scales  which  were  Used  to  measure  indirect  job 
skill  acquisition  were  correlated  with  self-reports  of  (1)  current  work 
status,  (2)  amount  of  time  en^loyed  since  Job  Corps  and  (3)  percent  time 
employed  since  Job  Corps* 

Findings  were  disappointing*    As  th«  table  below  indicates,  only 
three  correlations  of  the  twenty-^seven  were  significantly  different  from 
zero*     de  three  significant  correlations  were  in  the  elected  direction: 
Biose  who  were  currently  working  rated  their  "work  status  now**  higher,  and 
thair  **work  status  two  years  ago"  lower,  than  those  who  were  not  working 
at  the  time  of  the  posttest  interview*    Similarly,  those  who  had  worked  the 
greatest  percentage  of  time  since  ^ob  Corps  rated  their  ^Vork  status  now" 
highest* 
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Table  3-21 

Correlation  of  Posttest  Scores  on  Job  --Itelated 
Outcomes  with  Employroent  Status  variables 


CRITERION 

SCALE 

Length  of 
employinent 
since  Job  Corps 

(Percent  time 
employed 
since  Job  Corps 

Currently 
Working 

Job  Seeking  Skills 

.06 

0 

.04 

Job  Holding  Ski  Us 

-.03 

-.04 

-.02 

Job  tOiowledge 

-.04 

-.07 

-.01 

ttork  Ethic 

-.02 

-.03 

-.08 

Lack  of  Jo*  Skill 
Confidence 

.01 

.05 

.08 

Work  Relevant 
Attitudies 

0 

.01 

-.05 

Work  Status 
^o  Years  Ago 

0 

-.02 

- .  10  ' 

Work  Status  Now 

.05 

.10* 

.16*** 

Work  Status  IWo 
Years  from  Now 

-.03 

.03 

.05 

***p=<.001 


What  wais  disapointing  was  the  lack  of  correlation  of  such  scales 
as  Job  Seeking  Skills,  Job  tOiov/ledge,  etc.    Although  there        have  been 
good  reasons  for  those  with  high  scores  not  to  be  working**  (poor  job 
market,  pregnancy/  family  obXigations) ,  the  absence  of  any  relationship 
casts  the  predictive  value  of  these  scales  into  question.    Either  the  scales 
do  not  measure  skills  they  purport  to  measure/  or  the  posession  of  those 
skills  did  not  affect  the  work  behavior  of  this  sample.    Further  research 
must  be  conducted  to  identify  those  scales  which  are  valid  against  such 
behavioral  criteria. 


**These  correlations  were  computed  only  on  respondents  who  were  not  in 
school  &11  time  at  the  time  of  the  posttest. 
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Although  th«  overall  en^loyment  rates  for  all  of  these  groups  of 
young  people  were  lov^  It  is  possible  that  the  Job  Corps  ei^rience  for 
those  who  stayed  on  past  the  initial  'c-ree  months  was  beneficial}  they 
did  seem  to  find  more  full-time  employiDent  than  those  who  dropped  OQt 
before  three  months,    flhile  conclusions  are  only  speculative  without  figures 
at  coDparable  intervals  for  the  three  groups^  it  also  nay  be  that  previous 
Job  Corps  enrolliitent  helped  young  wooen^s  enployment  chances.  Their 
eiaploynent  rate  was  essentially  similar  to  those  of  their  male  counterparts-^- 
a  parity  which        not  found  among  the  NoShows. 

Ihe  lack  of  correlation  of  posttest  scores  on  job-related  outcome 
variables  with  post-program  enqployment  status  indicates  that  these  scales 
lack  criterion  validity^  as  tested  by  the  three  en^loynent  status  items 
in  this  battery.    Although  the  stu<3^  was  not  designed  as  scale  validation 
research^  this  finding  calls  into  the  q[Uestion  the  validity  of  results 
of  these  scales. 
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4.0         FIMDINGS  ON  SOCIAL-ATTITUDIHAL  IMPACTS 


Five  outcoines  were  included  in  this  area  of  study*    All  are  inter* 
personal  in  nature*    job  Corps  atteinpts  to  itn£>rove  social  attitudes  by 
means  of  its  counseling  and  residential  living  programs.    Through  coun- 
seling. It  tries  to  help  youth  deal  with  family  problems,  difficulties 
in  Interpersonal  relations  and  difficulties  In  adjustment  to  center  life* 
The  residential  living  program  offers  enrollees  peer  group  companionship, 
extra-curricular  activities  and  leadership  opportunities,    aSie  five  out- 
comes In  the  soclal^attitudinal  area  atten^ted  to  measure  the  iit^act  of 
these  Job  Corps  program  services*    The  outcomes  were^ 


•  Attitude  Toward  Authority 

•  Self^Esteem 

•  Criminal  Justice  System  Involvement 

•  Family  Relations 

•  Leisure  Time 


The  first  three  of  these  outcomes  were  measured  by  means  of  scales* 
In  each  case,  the  research  questions  were  t:he  same*    ^ey  weret 

1*    Does  Job  Corps  have  an  intact  on  this  outcome? 

This  question  is  answered  by  means  of  pre-^post  comparisons  of  mean  scores 
of  each  of  the  two  Job  Corps  groups  (Persisters  and  Dropouts)  and  by  means 
of  comparing  these  change  scores  with  change  scores  of  the  comparicon 
group  (HoShows) * 


2»    Are  Job  Corps'  in^acts  on  this  variable  different  for  men 
and  women? 


This  question  is  answered  by  means  of  comparisons  between  change  scores  of 
males  and  change  scores  of  females  in  each  group* 

3*    Do  there  appe2tr  to  be  patterns  of  impact  on  these  variables? 

This  question  is  answered  in  the  summary  discussions  of  outcomes  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter* 

Each  outcome  variable  is  discussed  separately  in  this  chapter, 
and  each  scaled  outcome  is  analyzed  in  the  sair^e  way,  for  ease  of  interpre- 
tation*   First  the  outcome  is  described  briefly*    Then  a  table  is  presented 
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which  displays  mean  pretest  scores,  posttest  scores,  and  difference  scores, 
separately  for  males  and  females  within  each  of  the  three  applicant  grot^s 
(Persisters,  Dropouts,  and  NoShows)  .     On  the  far*  right  of  each  table  are 
the  results  of  t  tests  of  significance.    These  tests  attempt  to  answer  the 
first  research  question»to  determine  whether  there  was  a  substantial 
(significant)  change  in  the  mean  scores  of  each  of  the  six  groups  from 
pretest  to  posttest.    Asterisks  reference  t's  which  are  significant  at 
the  .OS  level  or  less;  the  presence  of  more  than  one  asterisk  indicates 
a  higher  level  of  significance.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  size  of  the 
t  required  for  significance  varies  baised  on  the  sainple  size  of  each  group 
and  subgroup. 

Td  shed  further  light  on  the  first  research  question,  F  tests 
have  been  ccmiputed  to  compare  the  three  groups  at  the  time  of  pretest 
and  at  the  time  of  posttest.    An  F  test  heis  b^'^n  also  made  among  the 
difference  scores  of  the  three  groups.    Besults  of  these  F  tests  on 
between^groups  differences  are  reported  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  and 
'in  the  text,  with  statistical  information  in  parentheses  in  cases  of 
significance. 

To  answer  the  second  research  question,  F  tests  have  been  confuted 
to  con^are  mean  scores  of  males  and  females  in  ea^  grot^  at  pretest  and 
posttest.    Again,  results  are  reported  at  the  bottcm  of  the  table. 

Answers  to  the  third  research  question  appear  in  summary  discussions. 
In  addition,  on  some  outcomes  the  results  of  interscale  correlations  are 
reported.    In  order  to  avoid  overusing  the  dat^,  these  correlations  were 
coiDputed  only  in  cases  where  associations  between  two  scales  were  hypothe- 
sized a  priori. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  outcomes  which  were  analyzed  on  an  item  by 
item  basis,  the  results  on  each  item  are  displayed  for  men  and  women  separ- 
ately.   Because  these  data  are  limited  to  the  nominal  scale  in  most  cases, 
the  chi-square  statistic  is  used  to  determine  whether  or  noc  the  distribu- 
tion of  respondents  in  the  contingency  table  is  significantly  different 
from  the  expected  distribution. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  outcomes  measured  by  means  of  scales,  those 
measured  on  an  item  by  item  basis  are  discussed  in  terms  of  the  three 
research  questions  enumeratecl  above. 
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4*1        Attitude  Toward  Authority 

•nxe  Attitude  Toward  Authority  scale  of  the  youth  Assessment 
Battory  was  the  Instruinent  used  to  measure  social  attitudes  in  this 
study*    A  number  of  other  social  attitude  scales  had  been  considered 
for  inclusion  but  were  later  dropped*    On  this  scale^  the  higgler  the 
scorer  the  more  deferential  to  authority  the  respondent  Is*    In  Table 
4-1^  the  results  on  the  Attitude  Toward  Authority  scale  are  arrayed* 
All  three  respondent  groups  started  out^  at  pretest^  at  atbout  the  same 
level  cm  this  scale*  with  male  Dropouts  more  deferential  than  female 
Dropouts  at  a  level  approaching  significance  (F  ■  3*82;  df  «  2/210; 
p  •  *05)*    Of  the  three  groups,  only  the  Perslsters  Increased  their 
ocores  reliably*    The  others  did  not  change  significantly ,  althou^  all 
subgroups  except  the  NoShow  meh  improved  sciiievmati    A  surprising  finding, 
considering  expectations  based  on  stereot^es,  was  thaf  females  In  each 
group  scored  somewhat  lower  (less  deferential)  than  the  males  On  both 
pretest  and  posttest* 

These  results  suggest  that  Job  corps  training  inculcates  respect 
for  authority  in  both  men  and  women,  especially  those  who  stay  at  least 
three  months* 


Table  4-1 

CHJWmS  IN:    ATTITUDE  TOWARD  AOTHORITY  SCAI£  SCORES 
By  S£X  ;^D  TREATMENT  Gt^UP 


Mm 

fMltU«t 

H 

t 

1*4? 

1*4 

U*t4 

43.2a 

1.35 

1*43 

40.t» 

41*34 

1.63 

43 

1.43 

1.13 

m 

1:21 

ml** 

4a*?3 

43  44 

0*?3 

.11 

r«MU* 

40.43 

4a.  34 

l*n 

n 

1*70 

No*hov« 

i7M 

Q.03 

24 

Itol** 

43.7« 

43*13 

-0*43 

41 

1.33 

41*1* 

41*13 

0**3 

3a 

.39 

fo*ilibl*  T$nq*t  U*40 


*»•  <  *03 
**Pw  <  *02 

<  *01 

512 
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On«  of  thtt  ijoportant  noneconooiic  impacts  that  job  training  can 
have  is  to  give  its  participants  a  sanse  of  self-*worth.    In  this  study^ 
that  benefit  was  measured  by  Rosenberg  *s  Self  ^Esteem  Scale.    %e  10  items 
of  this  scale  are  particularly  addressed  to  adolescents  ^d  cover  sucb 
areas  as  self-conceit  ^  self-worthy  and  self'-respect. 

There  were  no  signific^nt  differences  among  the  three  respondent 
groins  at  pretest.    Examination  of  Table  4-2    showit  that  cmly  the  Persisters 
manifested  a  statistically  reliable  increase  in  self-esteem  between  pre- 
and  posttest.    persister  womenr  In  fact,  moved  trcsk  being  the  group  with 
the  lowest  scores  to  being  the  group  with  the  second  highest  scores.  Drop* 
outs  of  tx>th  saMS  showed  a  nonsignificant  drop  In  their  Self-Esteem  scor«i^. 

Furthexmore,  the  analysis  of  variance  of  th«  pre-post  difference 
scores  among  th«  three  r«tspondent  groups  revealed  that  there  was  a  signi- 
ficant Between  Croups  effect      ^  3.199,  df  «  2/422,  p  <  .OS)  due  to  the* 
differences  between  the  persisters  and  Dropouts  (t  «  2.47,  df  •  3S0, 
P  <  .05) .    The  fact  that  there  were  no  <tignificant  differences  at  pretest 
(in  fact  the  dropouts  began  somewhat  higher)  indicates  that  the  difference 
?core  effect  is  a  **real'*  one. 

What  is  Impressive  is  that  the  differences  discussed  above  prevailed 

in  the  presence  of  a  possible  ^'ceiling'*  effect.    That  is,  all  three  groups 

started  out,  at  pretest,  close  to  the  top  of  the  range  of  Self  ^Esteem  scale 

scores  (the  possible  range  of  scores  on  this  scale  is  10-"20)  •    thus  the 

fact  that  the  Dropouts*  Self-Esteem  scores  declined  and  the  NoShows'  scores 

did  not  Increase  could  be  Attributed  to  a  ceiling  effect  artifact.  Assuming, 

however,  that  the  change  scores  are  not  a  function  of  such  an  artifact,  it 

can  be  concluded  that  remaining  in  Job  Corps  gave  the  Persisters  (particttlarly 

the  femades)  an  Increased  sense  of  self-worth.    It  is  interesting  to  note 

that  there  is  a  significant  positive  correlation  (r       .la,  p  <.001)  in  the 

po 

Persister  group  between  the  Self-*&steem  Scale  change  score  and  the  tendency 
to  join  the  ^ob  Corps  ats  a  result  of  problems  at  home.    It  might  be  conjeC' 
tured  that  as  the  persisters  were  removed  from  their  home  environments  for 
a  substantial  P^iod  of  time,  they  discovered  that  they  functioned  much 
better  away  from  home,  and  as  a  result,  their  self-esteem  increased. 
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Table  4-2 

CHANGES  IN;    SEIP-£STE£M  SCAIS  SCORES 
By  SEX  AND  TREAlMBWr  GROUP 


Treatment  Groups 

M^an 
Pretest 
Score 

nean 
Posttest 
Score 

Mean 
Difference 
Score 

H 

Difference 
Score 
t 

Persisters 

17.30 

17*69 

0.39 

155 

2.04  * 

Males 

17.36 

17-54 

0.20 

0. 84 

Females 

17.21 

17*89 

0.68 

63 

2.10  * 

Dropouts 

17.53 

17*?8 

19  7 

1.55 

Males 

17.45 

17.20 

-0.25 

106 

1.13 

Females 

17.63 

17*39 

-0.24 

91 

'  1.06 

Hoshpws 

17.64 

17.83 

71 

.69 

Hales 

17.72 

17.90 

0.18 

40 

.50 

Females 

17.55 

17.74 

0.20 

31 

.48 

Possible  range:  10-20 

Significant  F  tests;    Across  groups  on  difference  scores  (overall)  F*=3.49* 

♦p=  <.05 
♦♦pa  <.02 
♦♦♦p«  <,01 
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Althou^  th*  aacnavft  in  ael£*est€«m  on  the  part  of  Drcpouts  was  not 
significant,  praviously  discussed  findings  on  attitudes  Indicate  that 
the  failure  to  resialn  in  Jcb  Ootps  probably  did  have  negative  effects 
cn  the  Sdlf^lmgos  of  these  youth. 


One  of  the  most  tangible  ncn-^economic  outcdoes  that  Job  Corps  hopes 
to  achieve  Is  a  reduction  in  the  recidivism  rate  of  youngsters  who  coma  to 
Job  Corps  with  a  history  of  delinquency  or  adult  offenses.  Begulations 
indicate  that  applicants  with  court  histories  Are  to  be  considered  ^ques-* 
ticnable"*  In  tenns  of  eligibility/  with  the  dadsloti  made  by  the  Regional 
Office  on  a  case^tj^case  basis,    youngsters  with  histories  of  violent  or 
prcperty  criiws  are  usually  rejected;  those  with  status  offenses  (runaways/ 
incorrlglbles)  are  usually  accepted.    According  to  data  from  Job  Corps 
records/  10%  of  the  Perslsters  and  11%  of  1>ropouts  in  this  sonple  were 
^'qvkesticnables"  at  the  time  of  application. 

On  the  pretest  and  posttest  instruments ,  five  Questions  regarding 
criminal  justice  system  involvement  w«re  asKed.    Information  on  arrests  / 
convictioit^  /  court  appaarances/  probation  and  Incarceration  were  requested. 
Although  responses  to  such  sensitive  questions  are  often  considered  unre-* 
liable/  the  self^report  method  of  measurement  was  chosen  instead  of  research 
into  court  records  because  of  the  Issue  of  confidentiality.    Because  of 
the  assurances  of  anonymity  given  in  the  instrument  Instructions/  the 
research  staff  felt  that  the  respondents  would  offer  honest  responses. 

Questions  on  the  pretast  and  posttest  were  worded  somewhat  dlf* 
ferently.    For  example,  on  the  pretest,  respondents  were  asked  if  they  had 
ever  been  arrested.    On  the  posttest  they  were  asked  if  they  had  been 
arrestad  *^slnoe  your  Job  Corps  experience  ended,"**  a  period  of  two  to  four 
months  for  the  Job  Corps  groups,  and  eight  to  tan  months  for  the  HoShcws. 
l)ie  posttest  time  frame  is  therefore  much  shorter  ^^n  that  of  the  pretest 


^The  instruction  stated: 

"We  will  be  asking  you  questions  about  what  has  happened  to  you  since  your 
Job  Corps  e^iperlence  ended.    If  you  did  not  actually  go  to  Job  Corps,  when 
we  say  *  Since  your  job  Corps  es^rlence  ended'  we  mean  since  you  applied 
to  Job  Corps.    If  you  were  In  Job  Corps,  when  we  say  'since  your  Job  Corps 
escperlence  ended*  we  mean  what  has  happened  to  you  since  your  Job  Corps 
termination . " 
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and  the  "yes"  response  rate  is  accordingly  tmdti  smaller  on  most  items.  It 
should  be  reinetnbered  that  the  Noshow  time  frame  on  the  posttest  is  jnore  than 
twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  other  two  groups. 

A  scale  of  criminal  justice  system  involvement  was  developed  to 
incorporate  all  five  items.    The  scale  ranges  from  0  to  5,  with  scores  repre- 
senting the  nuntoer  of  "yes"  responses,    ihisf  linear  scoring  method  was  chosen 
because  answers  here  tend  to  be  cumulative;  a  person  who  had  been  arrested 
only  would  score  one,  while  a  person  who  had  been  convicted  would  score  two, 
one  for  the  arrest  and  one  for  the  conviction.    Table  ArZ  displays  the 
findings . 

As  Table  4-3    indicates,  all  groups  except  Dropout  females  and 
NoShow  females  significantly  reduced  their  police  and  court  involvement. 
This  drop  ^as  expected,  considering  that  the  time  period  covered  was  only 
four  to  ten  months  on  the  posttest.    The  fact  that  the  two  groups  of  women 
did  not  decline  significantly  is  probably  an  artifact  of  a  "floor"  effectf  that 
is,  they  were  so  low  on  the  pretest  that  they  could  not  decrease  their  scores. 

Kales  in  each  group  were  higher  than  feT&ales  on  both  the  pretest 
and  the  posttest.    Among  women,  Persisters  were  significantly  higher  on 
the  pretest  and  reduced  their  scores  significamtly  more;  female  Persisters 
had  the  lowest  rate  of  police  involvement  on  the  posttest* 

NoShows  were  expected  to  reduce  their  scores  less  than  those  in  the 
Job  Corps  groups  because  the  time  period  covered  for  them  was  more  than 
twice  as  long.    Their  posttest  scores  were  somewhat  higher,  but  not  nearly 
as  much  as  would  have  been  justified  by  the  time  difference.    This  lack  of 
difference  indicates  either  that  ^he  Job  Corps  terminees  had  a  relatively 
high  rate  of  police  and  court  involvement  or  that  this  scale  is  not  sensitive 
to  the  kinds  of  differences  likely  to  appear  over  time.* 

The  findings  for  Persister  women  are  encouraging  for  Job  Corps. 
For  some  reason  women  with  previous  court  problems  tended  to  stay  longer  in 
Job  Corps  and  reduce  their  rates  of  police  involvement  markedly,  ^ese 
women  seem  to  have  found  Job  Corps  a  positive  influence. 

In  an  atten^t  to  shed  more  light  on  the  phenomenon  of  police  and 
court  involvement,  the  five  items  on  the  scale  wer^  analyzed  separately. 

*For  exauple,  the  posttest  question  asked  "Have  you  been  arrested  since  your 
Job  Corps  e^qperienoe  anded?"    Those  who  had  been  arrested  several  times  and 
those  arrested  once  would  have  both  answered  '*yes,"  and  no  differentiation 
was  possible. 
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Table  4-3 


CHANGES  IN  POLICE  INVOLVEMENT 
By  SEK  Aim  TB£AlME!rr  GItOUP 


FrttMt 
Score 

Htan 
^strest 
Score 

Hein 

Difference 
Score 

H 

Difference 

Score 
t 

1.37 

.41 

165 

7.01*** 

lUles 

l.e4 

.61 

-1.03 

99 

5. 30*** 

*97 

.10 

-0.86 

66 

4.72*** 

Dropouts 

1.30 

.55 

*0.7S 

205 

6.05*** 

1.90 

.79 

-1.10 

116 

6.07*** 

F«mal«s 

.52 

-0.28 

89 

1.95 

1.30 

.68 

*0.62 

69 

2.71*** 

H&les 

1.94 

.92 

^0.82 

39 

2.47* 

.73 

.37 

-0.37 

30 

1.20 

Possible  ran9«t  0-5 

Significant  F  tests:    Across  grouss  on  difference  scores  (women  only)  F>3.18. 

Between  the  sexes  on  the  pretest  and  the  posttest  (all  thr-^r  groups 


*P  »  <  *05 
**P  »  <  .02 
***P  -  <  .OX 
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4*3*1     Legal  Status  Items  -  Males 

For  males,  there  were  no  significant  differences  among  Persisters, 
Dropouts/  and  NoShows  on  any  of  the  five  items  on  the  pretest  or  the  posttest. 
The  first  item  was  arrests: 


Table  4-4 
(in  percentages) 

Males 


Have  you  ever  been  arrested 
1^  the  police? 

Pretest: 

Yes 

Nb 

Persisters 

55 

45 

Dropouts 

60 

40 

NbShows 

57 

43 

,59 

df  ^ 

2 

P  = 

ns 

H  = 

267 

Have  you  been  iirrested  by  the 
police  since  yctur  Job  Corps 
experience  ended? 

Post  test; 

Yes 

No 

Persisters 

19 

81 

Dropouts 

20 

80 

NoShows 

31 

69 

NoShows  reported  only  a  slightly  higher  arrest  rate  than  other  groups  on 
the  posttest,  although  the  time  period  covered  was  more  than  twice  as  long.  The 
number  of  arrests  Is  not  specified  here/  however* 

Court  appearances  and  convictions  are  examined  next* 

Table  4-5 
(in  percentages) 

Males 


Have  you  ever  been  up 
a  judge  for  anything? 

before 

Have  you  been  up  before  a  judge 
for  anything  since  your  Job 
Corps  experience  ended? 

Pretest* 

Yes 

Nb 

Posttest: 

Yes 

Nb 

Persisters 

46 

54 

Persisters 

20 

80 

Dropouts 

48 

52 

Dropouts 

24 

76 

NoShows 

47 

53 

NoShows 

29 

71 
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Table  4-6 
(in  percentages) 

Males 


Have  you  ever 

been  convicted 

of  a  crime? 

Pretest: 

Yes 

Uo 

Presisters 

18 

82 

Dropouts 

17 

83 

Hb^ows 

21 

79 

Have ^ you  been  convicted  of 

a  crime  since  your  Job  Corps 

experience 

ended? 

Posttest; 

Yes  Uo 

Persisters 

7  73 

Dropouts 

11  89 

UoShows 

10  90 

Pre- Post 
"yes" 

differences 


On  both  court  appearemces  and  convictions^  all  groups  decreased  on  the 
posttest^  and  the  conviction  level  of  HdShows  over  ten  months  wais  no  more  than 
for  the  other  groups  over  four  months*  There  were  no  significant  differences 
among  groups*  The  pretest  and  pos^^test  conviction  rate  was  less  than  half  the 
rate  of  court  appearances,  on  both  .  .3  pretest  emd  the  posttest*  This  is 
probably  a  reflection  of  the  non-conviction  procedure  of  most  juvenile  justice 
systems* 

The  next  question  dealt  with  time  in  prison: 

Table  4-7 
(in  percentages) 

Males 


Have  you  ever  spent  time  in 
jaiX  or  prison? 

Pretest! 

Yes 

Uo 

Persisters 

16 

84 

Dropouts 

17 

83 

UoShows 

21 

79 

Have  you  spent  time  in  jail  or 
prison  since  your  Job  Corps 
experience  ended? 

Posttest: 

Yes 

Persisters 

14 

86 

Dropouts 

11 

89 

KoShows 

14 

86 
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Incarceration  rates  are  Interesting  because,  like  convictions,  pre*- 
test  rates  were  low  and  there  was  little  difference  between  pretest  and  post- 
test  rates  *    This  similarity  is  probably  due  to  the  respondents '  increase  in 
age,  which  made  them  less  likely  to  be  released  into  the  custody  of  a  parent* 
IfoShows,  over  twice  as  much  time,  showed  no  more  instances  of  incarceration* 

The  final  question  covered  probationary  status  i 

Table  4-8 
<in  percentages) 

Hales 


Have  you  ever 

been 

put  on 

probation  by  a 

judge? 

Pretest I 

Yes 

Persisters 

36 

64 

Dropouts 

36 

64 

HoShows 

25 

75 

X    -  2.1 
df  »    2  - 
p   ■  ns 
N   -  269 


Have  you  been  put  on  probation 
by  a  judge  since  your  Job 
Corps  experienced  ended? 

Post test I 

Yes  no 

Persisters 

5  95 

Dropouts 

12  88 

HoShovs 

10  90 

Although  differences  were  not  significant,  Persisters  were  less  likely 
than  other  groups  to  have  been  placed  on  probation  after  Job  Corps* 

4*3*2     Legal  Status  Items  -  Females 

In  comparison  to  males,  all  items  of  police  involvement  were  low  for 
all  groups,  both  pre**  and  post*    The  comparison  of  the  legal  status  of  females 
contains  one  significant  finding:  Female  Persisters  were  most  likely  to  have 
been  on  probation  prior  to  Job  Corps* 

Items  are  discussed  in  the  same  order  as  for  males*    Arrests  are 

first 1 
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Table  4*9 
(in  percentages) 
Females 


Have  you  ever  been  arrested 
by  the  police? 

Mn 

F«rsisters 

25 

75 

Dropouts 

16 

84 

NoShows 

13 

87 

-  2.9 
df  -  2 
p    ■  ns 
N    -  199 

Have  you  been  arrested  by 
the  police  since  your  Job 
Corps  experience  ended? 

rosccesc  X 

ICS 

No 

Fersisters 

4 

96 

Dropouts 

5 

95 

NoShovrs 

6 

94 

X=- 

.31 

df  - 

2 

p  ■ 

ns 

N  - 

203 

Pre-Post 
"yes" 
differences 


As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  scale  scores  above /  Persister 
wmn  came  to  Job  Corps  with  a  more  serious  police  history*    As  is  shown 
here/  they  had  the  hi^est  pre  Job  Corps  and  lowest  post  Job  Corps  arrest 
rate* 

The  next  table  illustrates  rates  of  court  appeairancet 


Table  4-10 
(in  percentages) 
females 


-  2*7 
d£  -  2 
p    ■  ns 
N    -  201 


Bave  you  «ver  been  up  before 
a  judge  for  anything? 

Have  you  been  up  before  a  judge 
for  anything  since  your  Job 
Corps  experience  ended? 

Pretests                 Ves  No 
Persisters                32  68 
Dropouts                   20  80 
NoShows                      25  75 

Foftttestt  Yes  No 
Persisters  4  96 
Dropouts  7  93 
NoShows                        9  91 

X* 

df 
p 

N 


1.38 
2 

ns 
204 


P re-Post 
"yes" 
differences 


28 
13 

16 


Persister  women  were  highest  on  the  pretest  and  lowest  on  the  posttest 
In  rate  of  court  appearance.    Next*  convictions  are  displayed: 
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Table  4-11 
(in  percentages) 


Females 


of  a  crime? 

^  mnv  i  ^ 

Pretest; 

Yes 

No 

Persisters 

11 

89 

Dropouts 

4 

96 

HoShows 

6 

94 

x2  = 

2.4 

df  = 

2 

P  = 

ns 

N  = 

199 

Have  you  ever  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  since  your  Job  * 
Corps  experience  ended? 

Post test; 

Yes 

No 

Persisters 

0 

100 

Dropouts 

4 

96 

M<>S)iows 

6 

94 

X    =  4*02 
df  =  2 
P    =  ns 
N    =  204 


Pre "Post 
"yes" 

differences 


11 

0 
0 


Dropouts  and  Mt>Shows  reported  the  same  conviction  rates  on  the  pretest 
and  posttest-    Persisters,  on  the  other  hand/  went  from  11%  to  0%,  an  encouraging 
finding  for  Job  Corps* 

The  incarceration  rate  for  women  is  displayed  in  the  next  tablet 


Table  4-12 
(in  percentages) 

Females 


Have  you  ever  spent 
jail  or  prison? 

time  in 

Pretest: 

Yes 

Ho 

Persisters 

10 

90 

Dropouts 

8 

92 

HoShows 

9 

91 

H^ve  you  Spent  time  in  jail  or 
prison  since  your  Job  Corps 
experience  ended? 

Post test: 

Yes 

No 

Persisters 

1 

99 

Dropouts 

4 

96 

M<>Shows 

6 

94 

Unlike  niales/  females  in  all  groups  reduced  their  rates  of  incarcera- 
tion*   Again,  Persisters  made  the  greatest  gains*  although  differences  were 
small* 
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The  final  question  concerned  probation; 


Table  4-13 
(in  percentages) 

Females 


Have  you  ever  been  put  on 
probation  by  a  judge? 

Pretest: 

Yes 

Jto 

persisters 

22 

78 

Dropouts 

8 

92 

NoShows 

16 

84 

■ 

6.31 

df  - 

2 

P  - 

<.04 

N  " 

193 

Have  you  been  put  on  probation 
by  a  judge  since  your  Job 
Corps  experience  ended? 

Posttest : 

Yes 

No 

Per sisters 

1 

99 

Dropouts 

3 

97 

NoShows 

6 

94 

This  item  is  the  only  one  in  which  significant  differenc^cs  among 
groups  were  found;  significantly  more  persister  women  had  been  on  probation 
than  women  in  other  groups*    Reasons  for  these  baseline  differences  are 
unclear*    Perhaps  women  on  probation  had  been  in  group  homes  or  reform 
cchools  and  were  thus  more  comfortable  than  others  in  an  institutional 
environment*    Another  Interpretation  might  be  that  these  women  saw  Job 
Corps  as  a  way  out  ot  their  damaging  home  situations.    In  any  case^  the 
trend  observed  earlier  appears  again:  persister  wwen  showed  the  greatest 
decrease  over  time. 

4*3*3     Criminal  Justice  System  Involvement  as  a  Factor  in  Outcome  Scores 

Because  the  findings  on  the  differences  among  groups  were  interes* 
ting  and  policy  relevant,  further  analysis  was  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  differences  in  legal  status  vttre  associated  with  differences  in  the 
impact  of  Job  Corps*    Study  subjects  were  divided  into  two  groups  "  those 
who  made  one  or  more  positive  responses  to  the  Criminal  justice  System 
Involvement  questions  on  the  pretest  and  those  .who  made  no  positive 
responses*    The  former  group  will  be  called  ''ex-^of fenders*'  for  the  purposes 
of  this  analysis*    The  two  groups  were  compared  in  terms  of  their  mean 
scores  on  outcome  variables;  the  research  question  to  be  answered  was 
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"Does  Job  Corps  have  tnore  intact  on  ex-offenders  than  on  others?"  NoShows 
were  eliminated  from  this  analysis  to  assure  that  all  youth  were  measured 
on  the  Impact  of  Job  Corps* 

^e  results  of  this  analysis  are  extremely  valusible  to  Job  Corps* 
On  a  large  number  of  outcome  variables  ^x-^offentSers  improved  after  Cob 
Corps  more  than  others  did.    Table  4*14  displays  pretest/  posttest  and 
difference  scores  of  the  two  groups  for  each  outcome  In  which  one  or  more 
of  the  Intergroup  comparisons  was  significant* 

On  Job  Seeking  Skills/  ex-offenders  simply  improved  more  than 
the  others*    On  Job  Holding  Skills/  Job  Knowledge,  Nutrition  Information/ 
Health  Information  and  Ladder  of  Life  in  Two  Years /  ex-^f fenders  improved 
slightly  or  remained  the  same  while  others  declined*    Only  on  two  scales  " 
Ladder  of  Life  How  and  Work  Belevant  Attitudes  — ^  did  ex-offenders  fare 
worse  on  the  posttest  than  on  the  pretest*     (A  final  variable  *-  Criminal 
Justice  System  Involvement  —  will  be  discussed  In  detail  below).  The 
decline  in  Ladder  of  Life  Now  may  not  actually  represent  a  negative  finding/ 
since  ex-offenders'  consideration  of  th^nselves  lower  on  the  ladder  at 
posttest  than  at  pretest  tnay  well  reflect  a  desirable  change  "  a  sense 
of  realism  replacing  a  sense  of  bravatSo.    The  decline  in  work  Relevant 
AttitutSes  cannot  be  Interpreted  in  a  positive  way/  however* 

The  fact  that  ex-'offenders  Improved  or  did  not  decline  on  Cob 
Seeking  Skills/  Job  Knowledge/  Nutrition  Information  and  Health  Information 
indicates  that  on  all  the  scales  which  tested  factual  knowledge/  Job  Corps 
had  a  positive  Impact  on  ex-offenders*    Such  a  consistent  finding  is  a 
rarity  In  a  study  of  this  type/  and  It  merits  serious  consideration  on 
the  part  of  Job  Corps  officials/  both  for  its  positive  and  Its  negative 
Implications.    Apparently/  those  youngsters  who  had  police  records  were 
the  ones  who  also  had  missed  much  schooling.    Whether  they  missed  school 
because  they  had  to  go  to  court  or  they  got  In  trouble  for  missing  school 
is  urJcnown*    What  is  clear  Is  that  they  made  up  a  great  deal  of  what  they 
missed  In  Job  Corps*    They  were  aware  of  this  improvement  evidently/  because 
their  ratings  of  their  job  status  two  years  from  now  Increased  from  pretest 
to  posttest/  while  the  ratings  of  the  others  declined.    The  negative  implica- 
tion of  this  finding  lies  In  the  decline  of  the  other  group.    Those  who 
entered  Cob  Corps  with  somewhat  better  academic  skills  did  not  impcovd/  and 
in  some  cases  lost  ground* 


I 
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iMijCt  Of  Outcfl^#  on  tx-Of f#ftdW 
toya     0  »  00  F^liC#  MCATdl  It  » 

1+  »  'vt^off^nMr*"!  It  « 


Seal* 

T 

df 

P 

Job  Mkin^  mil* 

feoro* 

0 

I* 

13.16 
11.30 

7.16 

* 

1/365 

<.005 

ro«tt««t 
Sooc«i 

0 

13.67 
13.15 

3.46 

1/363 

a« 

oift«tme* 
fcor«« 

0 

1* 

.56 

3.71 

1/353 

n« 

Job  »0l4iti9  MkilU 

tooro* 

0 

14^ 

30.45 
3».tT 

6.33 

1/363 

<.03 

ro«tt««t 
Scores 

0 

39.64 

39.  K 

.13 

1/370 

a« 

Oifftitonc* 
tooro* 

0 

1+ 

-.69 
-.05 

4.56 

1/356 

<.05 

Job  l>uwlo4l9» 

ftito«t 

0 

31.3^ 
30.1& 

12.16 

1/363 

<.ooi 

FO»tt««t 

0 

1* 

30.37 
30.57 

.44 

1/345 

Ihlff«r«fto* 
•ooroa 

0 

-1.19 
.37 

i.73 

1/350 

*n005 

Crlalntl  Jaatic« 
$yttm  IftvotiMtnt 

ftito«t 

0 

14^ 

0.00 
3.70 

1031.51 

1/366 

<.001 

ro«tt««t 

fcoir«« 

0 

0.33 
0.76 

33.09 

i/ae6 

<.001 

l>tft«noc« 

0 

0.37 
-1.94 

356.09 

l/3€« 

<.001 

ftotit  ]lil«v«iit 

•eort* 

0 

1* 

55.76 
55.03 

.54 

1/334 

nt 

foo>«« 

0 

1* 

55.09 
51.90 

10.64 

1/365 

<.001 

fom* 

0 

-.56 
-3.74 

3.16 

1/335 

Xnf^WMtioo 

fooro* 

0 

14^ 

3.79 
3.39 

11.09 

1/369 

<.001 

««or«« 

0 

3.73 
3.46 

4.35 

l/3i« 

<.05 

tklff«r«ko* 
fooro* 

0 

14^ 

-.09 
.10 

1.93 

1/3*0 

a« 

HMlth 

IdforMtioo 

fOOfl* 

0 

13.43 
11.46 

10.56 

l/3«« 

<.005 

foott««t 
fooro* 

0 

14^ 

13.05 
11.4S 

3.45 

1/369 

Piff«V«flO« 

0 

1* 

-.33 
.00 

.35 

1/351 

U4Sd*r  of  Uf«* 
|yov 

rrot««t 
feoroi 

0 

I* 

5.51 
5.77 

.3* 

l/39« 

n« 

0 

14^ 

6.3S 
5.67 

5.44 

1/335 

<.03 

e>lft«r«nc* 
floor* • 

0 

1* 

.65 
*.10 

4.00 

1/371 

<.05 

t4da«r  of  Lif«, 
tvo  Vmt*  Ffob  Mow 

ProMt 
feor«« 

0 

1* 

6.74 
6.59 

.46 

1/393 

n» 

poottoit 
fcom 

0 

1* 

4.31 
6,53 

1.67 

1/333 

plft«r««)o« 
teem 

0 

*,55 
,15 

5.35 

1/363 

<.03 

The  final  topic  for  discussion  here  is  the  comparison  of  Criminal 
Justice  System  Involvement  of  the  two  groups*    To  compare  them  on  the 
pretest  would  be  redundant;  by  definition  the  non-offenders  began  at 
zero/  and  the  2*70  mean  "yes"  responses  of  the  ex-offenders  was  signi- 
ficantly higher*    On  the  posttest,  however/  the  results  were  more  valid* 
The  non-offenders  had  nowhere  to  go  but  up/  and  so  they  did,  modestly. 
The  ex-offenders  decreeised  sharply,  but  not  enough  to  eliminate  the  sig*- 
nificant  difference  between  groups.    It  was  enough  of  a  reduction/  however/ 
to  assure  that  the  difference  between  change  scores  (non-offenders  upr 
ex-offenders  down)  would  be  highly  significant*    The  question  remains  "was 
this  reduction  among  ex-offenders  sinply  an  artifact  of  the  study  (the 
pretest  covered  many  years,  while  the  posttest  covered  only  a  few  months) 
or  can  Job  Corps  be  said  to  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  ex^offenders?" 
This  question  cannot  be  answered  statistically/  yet  it  can  be  pointed 
out  that  posttest  scores  of  Persisters  as  a  group  were  30%  of  their  pretest 
scores  and  posttest  scores  of  Dropouts  as  a  group  were  44%  of  their  pre- 
test scores  r  while  the  posttest  scores  of  eX"-offenders  were  only  26% 
of  their  pretest  scores*    Job  Corps  can  look  at  this  finding  as  a  major 
non-economic  impact* 

It  can  be  concluded  that; 

•  Ex-offenders  benefited  greatly  from  Job  Corps  in  the 
area  of  fact^^al  knowledge; 

•  NOn-off enders  did  not  gain  in  factual  knowledge  from 
Job  Corps  training; 

•  Ex-offenders  improved  in  criminal  behavior  after  Job  Corps 
more  than  the  sample  as  a  whole* 
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4.4        FaadXy  Relations 

Two  of  the  original  outcomes  proposed  for  study  were  family  relations 
and  leisure  time  activities.    Both  were  dropped  as  ntajor  areas  of  study  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  appropriate  instruments  to  meaisure  these  outcomes. 
In  order  to  offer  a  limited  view  of  changes  in  these  areas  ^  a  number  of  items 
were  developed  to  be  added  to  the  posttest.    The  posttest  items  were  worded 
so  that  they  couXd  be  administered  both  to  former  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  to 
NoShows*    The  phrase  "since  yoxir  Job  Corps  experience  ended"  was  used  to  give 
a  baseline  point  for  comparison.*    Six  items  on  the  topic  of  family  relations 
were  included— three  items  concerned  behavioral  changes  in  regard  to  family 
life;  three  items  concerned  changes  in  feelings. 

4.4.1     Behavioral  Items 

The  first  behavioral  item  presented  is  marriage. 


Table  4*15 
(in  percentages) 
Males 


Have  you  gotten  married 
or  started  living  with 
a  partner  since  your 
Job  Corps  experience 
ended? 

Persist ers 

Dropouts 

*NoShows 

Statistics 

— 

Ves 

6 

7 

10 

df»2 
P  "ms 
N  -265 

No 

94 

93 

90 

Females 

Have  you  gotten  married 
or  staufted  living  with 
a  partner  since  your 
Job  Corps  experience 
:  ended 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

tJoShows 

Statistics 

'  Ves 

11 

12 

10 

X'-  .13 
df  »2 
p  -ns 
N  -202 

Ho 

89 

88 

90 

^The  instruction  stated:  "We  will  be  asking  you  questions  about  what  has  happened 
to  you  since  your  Job  Corps  experience  ended*    If  you  did  not  actually  go  to 
Job  Corps^  when  we  say  *Since  your  Job  Corps  experience  ended'  we  mean  since 
you  applied  to  Job  Corps.    If  you  were  in  Job  Corps^  when  we  say  *5ince  your 
Job  Corps  experience  ended*  we  mean  what  has  happened  to  you  since  your  Job 
Corps  termination." 
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There  were  no  significant  differences;  all  groups  remained  over- 
whelmingly unmarried*    The  job  Corps  deinographic  data  discussed  in  Appendix 
B  indicated  that  only  one  person  who  later  attended  Job  Cdrps  was  married  at 
the  time  of  application*     (NoShows  were  not  included  in  that  data  base,) 
The  second  item  concerned  divorce* 

Table  4'-16 

Table  4*16 
(in  percentages) 
idles 


Have  you  gotten  divorced 
or  broken  up  with  yo\ir 
partner  since  your  job 
Corps  ei^rience  ended? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Yes 

12 

14 

2 

df-2 
p  "ns 
N  -268 

Ho 

88 

86 

98 

Females 

Have  you  gotten  divorced 
or  broken  \p  with  yo\ir 
partner  since  your  job 
Corps  experience  ended? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Yes 

19 

15 

17 

X^-  .41 
df-2 
p  "ns 
N  -201 

no 

81 

85 

83 

On  this  variable  there  were  again  no  significant  differences^  although 
KoShow  males  indicated  more  stability  in  their  relationships^  perhaps  because 
those  relationships  were  not  disrupted  by  the  a]:>sence  of  one  partner  at  Job  Cdrps* 
Another  interpretation  is  that  the  NoShow  males ^  who  were  the  most  likely  cf 
any  group  to  be  working  at  the  time  of  the  posttest  (see  Section  3*4) i  were 
the  most  reliable  breadwinners  and  therefore  least  vulnerable  to  marital 
dissolution*    Research  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  indicates  that 
marital  stability  and  steady  employment  of  the  male  are  correlated* 
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Tm  final  bfthavloral  varlal>le  was  childbirth* 


Table  4-17 
(in  percentages) 
Males 


1 — 

Have  you  started  your 
own  family  since  your 
Job  Corps  experience 
ended? 

Perslsters 

Dropouts 

Ho  Shows 

Statistics 

Yes 

13 

18 

12 

X^1.4S 
d£-2 
p  "ns 
M  -268 

Ho 

1  _  . 

87 

82 

88 

Females 

Have  you  started  your 
own  family  since  your 
Job  Corps  experience 
ended? 

Perslsters 

Dropouts 

Ho  Shows 

Statistics 

Ves 

21 

13 

38 

X*"9.S1 
df-2 

p  ■  .008 
H  -203 

:  Ko 
i 

79 

87 

63 

Findings  he^  were  significant  for  females*    Over  the  nine-month 
period  since  Job  Corps  application  r  almost  40%  of  the  HOShow  women  had 
children  or  became  pregnant*    Perhaps  pregnancy  was  the  reason  why  they 
did  not  enroll*    A  majority  of  these  women  were  probably  unmarried*  This 
inference  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  married  applicant 
in  the  Job  Corps  groups  and  that  only  10%  of  the  female  KoShovs  indicated 
above  that  they  had  recently  gotten  married*    It  should  be  noted  that  Per* 
sister  women  also  started  their  own  families  et  the  same  rate^  since  the 
period  of  time  for  tfoShows  was  more  than  twice  es  long* 

The  wording  of  the  question  was  probably  confusing*    Although  it 
was  an  attempt  to  measure  fertility  of  men  as  well  as  women  ^  male  respondents 
may  have  fathered  children  without  feeling  that  they  had  "started  their  own 
family*"    tn  addition^  women  who  became  pregnant  but  already  had  a  child 
might  have  responded  negatively*    The  same  confusion  would  have  held  £or 
men  who  already  had  a  child*    This  problem  with  the  wording  of  the  question 


might  explain  the  lower  '*yes**  rate  for  Dropout  women.    They  might  have 
dropped  out  because  of  child  care  probleins.    This  is  a  fairly  coirn^on  prob- 
lem among  Job  Cdrps  women.    If  they  did  have  children  at  the  time  they 
were  enrolled,  then  subsequent  pregn2mcies  would  not  have  showed  up  as 
"yes"  answers  to  this  question. 

Although  the  wording  of  the  question  lowered  the  reliability  of  the 
responses,  it  should  be  remembered  that  such  lack  of  reliability  means 
only  that  respondents,  both  male  and  females  might  have  under- reported  their 
fertility  rates. 

The  lack  of  real  differences  among  groups  (when  time  ij  adjusted 
for)  indicates  that  Job  Cdrps  has  no  impact  on  the  high  teenage  pregnancy 
rate.    Becaiv^e  of  problems  with  the  wording  of  the  question,  it  is  difficult 
to  interpret  male-female  differences  on  this  item. 

4.4.2     Attitudinal  Items 

The  first  attitudinal  item  presented  is  changes  in  general  family  ^ 
relations.    The  question  did  not  specify  whether  "family**  referred  to 
parents  and  siblings  or  to  spouses  md  children. 


Table  4-18 
(in  percentages) 

Males 


Since  my  Job  Corps 
experience  ended,  my 
relations  with  my 
family  have 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 



statistics 

Become  better 

35 

29 

15 

d£«  4 

p  »  <  .03 
H  -268r 

Stayed  about  the  same 

S4 

64 

83 

Become  worse 

11 

7 

2  * 

^30 
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Females 


Since  my  Job  Cdrps 
experience  ended/  my 
relations  witK  my 
fasdly  have 

Pers isters 

Dropouts 

KoShotfs 

Statistics 

Become  better 

26 

23 

25 

df*4 
p  *ns 
N  «202 

Stayed  about  the  same 

59 

64 

63 

Become  worse 

16 

13 

13 

In  the  area  of  feelings  about  their  faitdlies/  significant  differences 
were  found  aiaong  the  males  *    NoShows  were  inost  likely  to  report  no  change; 
while  Persisters  reported  the  loc^^t  change/  both  positive  and  negative* 
Womtn  overall  were  more  likely  than  men  to  report  negative  changes  in  family 
relations/  and  like  the  ^rit  female  Persisters  reported  the  most  chancre* 
Job  Corps  seemed  to  help  men  get  along  better  with  their  families/  per- 
haps because/  having  been  on  their  own  for  a  while/  they  were  more  able 
to  see  their  families  in  perspective*    For  women/  on  the  other  band/  the 
Job  Corps  experience  did  not  seem  to  be  a  factor  in  their  changes  in 
feelings* 

The  second  attitudinal  item  presented  is  changes  in  heterosexual 
relations* 
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Table  4-19  (in  percentages) 
Males 


r 

since  my  Job  Corps 
experience  ended/  my 
relations  with  my  husband/ 
wife  or  boyfriend/girl- 
friend have: 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

36 

10 

XM3*44 
df*  6 
p  *03 
N  «264 

Stayed  about  the  same 

37 

43 

63 

Become  worse 

11 

14 

10 

I  have  no  husband/wife 
or  boyfriend/girlfriend 

15 

13 

17 

Fe33iales 


since  my  Job  Corps 
experience  ended,  my 
relations  with  my  husband/ 
wife  or  boyfriend/ girl- 
friend have: 

Per sisters 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

31 

24 

31 

X^*-e*12 
df«6 
p  «ns 
N  "198 

Stayed  about  the  same 

37 

39 

56 

Become  worse 

13 

17 

9 

X  have  no  husband/wife 
or  boyfriend/girlfriend 

le 

19 

3 

Here  again/  findings  for  males  but  not  females  were  significant. 
The  crend  is  similar  to  that  in  the  previous  question;  tfoshows  reported 
the  least  change  and  Persisters  reported  the  most  positive  change*  On 
this  item  as  well  as  on  the  previous  one,  female  Hoshows  reported  feeling 
as  positive  as  the  Persisters  and  not  as  negative*    The  most  negative  change 
was  reported  by  the  female  Dropouts,    Apparently,  the  Job  Corps  experience 
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helped  men  relate  not  only  to  their  families/  but  also  to  their  partners* 
That  it  did  not  help  women  to  do  so  must  be  viewed  with  concern* 

The  final  attitudinal  item  presented  is  change  in  feelings  about 
living  partners. 


Table  4-20  (in  percentages) 
Hales 


Since  tty  Job  Corps 
experience  ended,  how 
Jt  ,£eel  about  the  person 
or  persons  with  whoot  I 
live  has: 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

40 

32 

27 

X^«3.98 
d£<i4 
P  «ns 
H  -268 

Stayed  about  the  same 

52 

57 

68 

1  Become  worse 

1 

10 

11 

5 

Finales 

Since  my  Job  Corps 
experience  ended/  how 
I  feel  about  the  person 

j  or  persons  with  whan  1 

j  live  hast 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

Statistics 

! 

\  Become  better 

42 

34 

41 

X^«4 .47 
d£«>4 

1  Stayed  about  the  same 

49 

57 

41 

p  "ns 
H  -200 

-  — ., 

i 

Become  vwrse 

9 

9 

19 

The  general  trend  continued  here;  female  KoShows  felt  as  positively 
as  Persisters  about  their  changes  over  the  past  few  months*    In  this  case/ 
however/  a  high  proportion  of  female  HoShows  reported  negative  changes.  Male 
tioShows  again  reported  the  least  change /  either  positive  or  negative.  Dif* 
ferences  here  were  not  significant  for  either  sex. 
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4*4*3  Conclusions 

Findings  on  the  behavioral  questions  indicate  that  Job  Oorps  had 
no  impact  on  the  rate  of  marriage,  divorce  or  childbearing  of  this  res- 
pondent  group*    Because  of  the  variation  in  time  period  covered/  the  leick 
of  differences  among  groups  is  difficult  to  interpret*    Furthermore/  the 
wording  of  the  childbearing  question  makes  its  results  unreliable*  Thus/ 
little  significance  should  be  attributed  to  these  findings* 

Ihe  attitudinal  questions  were  not  subject  to  such  difficulties/ 
however*    Among  maleS/  two  of  the  three  questions  yielded  significant 
differences  among  groups*    In  each  case/  NoShows  reported  the  least  change 
and  Persisters  reported  the  most  (and  most  positive)  change*    Job  Corps 
clearly  made  ^  inpact  on  the  attitudinal  part  of  the  feunily  relations 
outconie  for  males* 

In  the  ceise  of  females/  the  findings  were  less  encouraging* 
Persisters  and  NoShms  responded  almost  identically/  with  Dropouts 
reporting  an  only  slightly  more  negative  picture^    it  appears/  therefore/^ 
that  Job  Corps  had  no  impact  on  women's  attitudes  toward  their  families 
and  living  partners* 
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4.5        Lftlmrft  Time 

Like  family  relations^  this  outcome  was  dropped  as  a  major  focus 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  it.  Ag«dn,  however,  soine  insight 
can  be  g«dned  by  examining  the  posttest  results  of  five  items  which  were 
developed  to  exasdne  changes  in  friendships  and  activities* 

The  first  item  presented  is  the  making  of  new  friends : 


Table  4*21 
Cin  percentages) 

Males 


Have  you  made  new 
friends  since  your  Job 
Corps  experience  ended? 

Persist ers 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

Statistics 

Yes 

69 

74 

81 

X^»2.04 
df"2 
p  "ns 
K  "269 

»o 

31 

26 

20 

Females 

Have  you  made  new  friends 
since  your  Job  Corps 
experience  ended? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

KoShows 

Statistics 

Yes 

68 

74 

77 

X^»1.38 
df"2 
P  "ns 
K  "203 

Ho 

32 

26 

23 

There  were  no  significant  differences  for  either  sex.    Unlike  the 
pattern  in  the  Family  Relations  outcome,  here  the  NdShows  reported  the 
most  change  and  the  Persisters  the  least*    For  both  males  and  females, 
KoShows,  then  Dropouts,  then  Persisters  were  most  likely  to  have  inade  new 
friends*    Of  course,  KoShows  had  the  most  time  to  make  new  friends  '^since 
their  Job  Cdrps  experience  ended,"    This  alone  wtight  explain  the  small 
marginal  differences* 
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The  second  item  presented  is  relationships  with  friends: 


Table  4-22 
(in  percentages) 

Males 


Since  my  Job  Corps 
experience  endod^  niy 
relations  with  my 
friends  have 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

MoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

33 

3S 

12 

X^-10.25 
df«  4 
p  «  <  .03 
N  «267 

Stayed  about  the  same 

60 

39 

85 

Become  worse 

7 

7 

2 

Females 

Since  my  Job  Corps 
experience  ended^  my 
relations  with  my 
friends  have 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

MoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

30 

25 

28 

X^«3.52 
d*£«4 
p  sns 
M  «202 

1 

,  stayed  about  the  same 

66 

63 

59 

Become  worse 

4 

12 

13 

Here  the  MoShow  males  returned  to  their  previous  mode  of  response;  they 
reported  significantly  less  change  than  the  other  groups*    Also,  Persisters 
and  Dropouts  were  more  lilcely  than  MoShows  to  have  improved  their  re- 
lationships with  friends*    Anong  females  there  was  little  difference  among 
groups,  except  that  Persisters  felt  that  their  relations  had  gotten  worse 
only  a  third  as  often  as  women  in  the  other  two  groups* 
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T7i«  n«xt  lt«m  pr«s«nt«d  in  participation  In  sports: 


Table  4-23 
(In  percentages) 

Hales 


Since  JBy  Job  Corps 
ftxoerlence  aiw)  Ad  *  ntv 
Interest  and  participation 
In  sports  hast 

Persia ters 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

Statistics 

Becomtt  better 

37 

45 

32 

X^»2.86 
d£»4 
p  'ns 
N  -267 

Stayed  about  the  same 



55 

50 

61 

Become  worse 

8 

6 

7 

Females 

Since  my  Job  Corps 
experience  ended*  my 
Interest  and  participation 
in  sports  has: 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

34 

25 

22 

X^-3.23 
d£»4 
p  »ns 
H  »203 

Stayed  about  the  same 

59 

62 

66 

Become  worse 

7 

13 

13 

fl^ere  were  no  significant  differences  on  this  Item*    As  usual  # 
UoShcws  reported  the  least  change  among  the  men*    This  was  also  the  case 
atnong  women,  although  differences  were  small*    There  was  a  slight  tendency 
among  both  men  and  women  for  both  Job  Osrps  groups  to  report  the  tnost  posi- 
tive change*    Perhaps  the  availability  of - recreational  activities  In  Job 
Corps  served  as  a  catalyst  fcr  Increased  later  participation* 


The  next  item  presented  is  interest  in  hobbies: 


Table  4-24 
(in  percentages) 

Males 


Since  niy  Job  Corps 
experience  ended/  my 
interest  in  hobbies  has^ 

Persist ers 

Dropouts 

NoShowS 

Statistics 

Become  better 

37 

43 

24 

XM*7 
df=4 
p  =*ns 
N  =268 

Stayed  about  the  same 

56 

50 

68 

Become  worse 

7 

7 

7 

Females 

Since  my  Job  Corps 
experience  ended,  my 
interest  in  hobbies  haS: 

Persist ers 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

32 

31 

28 

.35 

df=4 

Stayed  about  the  same 

60 

61 

66 

p  =ns 
N  =203 

Become  worse 

7 

8 

6 

Responses  to  this  item  were  similar  to  those  on  the  previous  item; 
Job  Corps  veterans  reported  more  interest  in  hobbies*    There  were  no  sig- 
nificant differences,  although  NoShows  (this  time  of  both  sexes)  continued 
to  show  the  least  change. 

The  final  item  in  this  outcome  is  feelings  about  the  environment 
in  which  the  respondent  lives: 
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Tabl«  4-25 
(in  percentages) 


Hales 


Since  my  Job  Corps 
experience  endod*  how 
X  feel  about  where  X 
live  has: 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

29 

27 

12 

af»4 
p  "ns 
N  -269 

Stayed  about  the  saine 

60 

61 

81 

Become  worse 

12 

12 

7 

Females 

Since  my  Job  Corps 
experience  ended*  how 
I  feel  about  where  I 
live  has: 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

33 

35 

25 

X^»2.44 
df-4 
p  "ns 
N  »202 

Stayed  about  the  same 

54 

47 

! 

Become  worse                  j  -13 

t 
1 

18 

22 

Responses  to  this  final  question  repeated  the  pattern  of  the  previous 
two.    The  two  Job  Corps  groups  felt  better  about  their  environments  *  although 
t:;ei.e  were  no  significant  differences*    The  least  change  was  ajtonq  male 
NoShows  and  the  most  negative  change  was  among  female  NoShows*  . 

Conclusions 

Responses  to  these  items  showed  a  definite  pattern  that  is  encour- 
aging to  Job  Corps.    O^e  leisure  time  activities  offered  by  Job  Corps 
resulted  in  a  feeling  of  positive  change  among  males,  both  perslstersr  and 
Dropouts,  who  were  exposed  to  them.    The  tendency  for  NoShow  males  not  to 
change,  and  to  be  least  likely  to  repoi't  positive  change,  was  noted  in  the 
Family  Relations  section  and  continued  here. 
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For  women/  findings  followed  no  discernible  pattern*    As  in  the 
case  of  Family  Relations/  it  must  be  concluded  that  Job  Corps  had  little 
impact  on  women  on  this  outcome* 

4 .6        Summary;    Social*Attitudinal  Impacts. 

This  area  of  study  included  scales  which  measure  both  beh?ivioral 
and  attitudinal  chamge  in  the  ^ea  of  getting  along  with  others  ~  friends/ 
family*  authority  figures*    On  the  three  formal  scales/  Persisters  improved 
more  than  the  other  two  groups*    On  the  two  item-by-item  outcomes/  Per* 
sisters  iinproved  at  least  as  much  as  the  other  two  groups.    The  impact  of 
Job  Corps  on  those  who  stayed  at  least  three  months  is  clear. 

It  is  encouraging  for  Job  Corps  that  Dropouts  performed  quite  well 
on  this  cluster  of  outcomes*    On  every  outcome  except  Self-Esteem/  their 
positive  changes  approached  or  exceeded  those  of  the  Persisters*  This 
was  more  true  for  males  than  for  females, 

Probeibly  the  most  important  findings  were  those  recorded  for  the 
criminal  justice  system  outcome*    Job  Corps'  positive  impact  on  ex-offender 
women  is  most  encouraging/  both  in  texms  of  length  of  stay  and  in  terms 
of  recidivism*    The  program  also  helped  both  male  and  female  ex-offenders 
in  acquiring  remedial  education  in  a  variety  of  areas* 

The  Family  Relations  and  Leisure  Time  outcomes  were  measured  in 
the  least  reliable  way  —  through  a  series  of  previously  unvalidated  items* 
The  findings  on  these  outcomes  were  relatively  positive  for  Job  Corps/  although 
the  lack  of  reliability  calls  some  of  the  results  into  question.    It  remains 
for  further  research  to  study  the  impact  of  Job  Corps  on  post-program 
family  life*  social  life,  pregnancy  rate  and  marriage/divorce  rate* 
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5*0         FINDINGS  OH  HEALTH  AHD  EDUOCPIONAL  IMPACTS 


In  ^ddltlcn  to  its  central  mission  of  vocational  treLLnlng,  Job  Corps 
offers  Its  participants  health  and  educational  services*    In  health.  It  pro- 
vides full  loedical  care,  with  a  clinic  for  outpatient  care  and  an  Inflnnary 
for  more  serious  pr^lems,  both  on  center*    Further,  all  Job  Corps  enrollees 
are  required  to  take  a  course  In  health  as  part  of  their  educational  progreua* 

Job  Corps*  educational  services  consist  of  clfisses  In  basic  reading 
and  math  for  those  who  need  It,  Intermediate- level  classes  for  enrollees  with 
better  backgrounds,  and  GEO  (General  Equivalency  Diploma)  classes  for  those 
advanced  enough  to  work  tcvard  a  high  school  diploma*    These  classes  are  re- 
quired for  all  enrollees  except  the  few  who  enter  with  high  test  scores  and 
a  high  school  diploma* 

In  order  to  assess  the  ijx^act  of  Job  Corps  In  these  two  areas  #  six 
outcomes  were  included  In  the  Assessment  Battery*    They  were: 

•  Health  Information 

•  Health  Care  and  Health  Habits 

•  Selection  of  a  Balanced  Diet 

•  Junk  Food  Katlo 

•  NutrltlcDR  Information 

•  Educational  Attainment 

All  were  measured  by  means  of  scales,  except  for  Health  Care  and 
Health  Habits  and  Educational  Attednment*    As  in  the  case  of  Chapters  3  and 
4,  the  research  questions  for  the  scaled  items  were: 

1,  Does  Job  Corps  have  an  itt^act  on  this  outcome? 

This  question  is  answered  by  means  of  pre-'post  comparisons  of  mean  scores 
of  each  of  the  two  Job  Corps  groups  (Perslsters  and  Dropouts)  and  by  means 
of  comparing  these  change  scores  with  change  scores  of  the  coitparlson 
grot^  (NoShows) « 

2,  Are  Job  Corps'  in^^acts  on  this  variable  different  for  men 
and  women? 

This  question  is  answered  by  means  of  comparisons  between  ^ange  scores  of 
males  and  change  scores  of  females  in  each  group, 

3,  Do  there  appear  to  be  patterns  of  Impact  on  these  variables? 
This  question  is  answered  in  the  suntmary  discussions  of  outcomes  at  the 
end  of  the  diapt^r* 
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Each  outcORie  Variable  Is  di3cuS3fid  separately  In  this  ch^^ter, 
and  each  scaled  outcooie  is  analyzed  in  the  same  way,  for  ease  of  interpre-* 
tation.    First  the  outcoioe  is  described  briefly.    Then  a  table  is  presented 
v^ch  displays  mean  pretest  scores,  posttest  scores,  and  difference  scores, 
separately  for  males  and  females  within  each  of  the  three  applicant  groups 
(Persisters,  Dropouts,  and  HoShcws) .    On  the  far  right  of  each  table  are 
the  results  o£  t  tests  of  significance,    ^ese  tests  atten^t  to  answer  the 
first  research  question—to  determine  whether  there  weis  a  s\abstantial 
(significant)  change  in  the  mean  scores  of  each  of  the  six  groups  from 
pretest  to  posttest.    Asterisks  reference  t*s  which  are  significant  at 
the  .05  level  or  less;  the  presence  of  more  than  one  asterisk  indicates 
a  higher  level  of  significance.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  size  of  the 
t  required  for  significance  varies  based  on  the  sas^le  size  of  each  group 
and  subgroup. 

To  shed  further  light  on  the  first  research  question,  F  tests 
have  been  computed  to  compare  the  three  groups  at  the  time  of  pretest 
an£  at  the  time  of  po3i:test.    An  F  test  has  also  been  made  among  the 
difference  scores  of  the  three  groups.    Results  of  these  F  tests  on 
between-grot^s  differences  are  reported  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  and 
in  the  text,  with  statistical  information  in  parentheses  in  cases  of 
significance. 

To  answer  the  second  research  question,  F  tests  have  been  computed 
to  compare  mean  scores  of  males  and  females  in  eadi  group  at  pretest  and 
posttest.    Again,  results  are  reported  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

Answers  to  the  third  research  question  appear  in  summary  discussions. 
In  addition,  on  some  outcomes  the  results  of  interscale  correlations  are 
reported.    In  order  to  avoid  overusing  the  data,  these  correlations  were 
coiiputed  only  in  cases  where  associations  between  two  sc::les  were  hypothe- 
sized a  priori. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  outcoTOs  which  were  analyzed  on  an  item  by 
item  basis,  the  results  on  each  item  are  displayed  for  laen  and  women  separ* 
ately.    Because  these  data  are  limited  to  the  nominal  scsde  in  most  cases, 
the  chi-'square  statistic  is  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  distribu* 
tion  of  respondents  in  the  contingency  table  is  significantly  different 
from  the  e:<pected  distribution. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  outcomes  measured  by  means  of  scales^  those 
measured  on  an  item  by  item  basis  are  discussed  in  terms  of  the  three 
research  questions  enumerated  above. 
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5*1        Health  Infortnation 

The  Health  Inforraation  Scale  was  developed  to  assess  retention  of 
knowledge  transmitted  to  enrollees  in  the  mandatory  Job  Corps  health 
curriculum.    The  scale  was  specifically  designed  t^-  reflect  the  relative 
emphasis  placed  on  several  areas  of  health  infiDrmatiun  by  the  courses - 
^e  areas  covered  and  the  number  of  items  in  each  were: 

»    Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid  —  S  items 

•  Venereal  Disease  —  4  items 

•  Birth  Control  —  2  items 

•  Raproduction/  Pregnancy  and  Birth  —  A  items 

•  Adolescent  Sexuality  —  1  item 

•  Sickle  Cell  Anemia  —  1  item 

In  this  section  we  look  first  at  the  changes  in  the  overall  Health 
Information  Scale  (scored  as  the  totalnumber  of  correct  answers  across  the 
17  items)*    Because  there  were  no  significant  changes  between  pre-  and  post-^ 
test  on  this  scale,  we  examine,  secondly*  the  relative  knowledge  levels 
of  the  entire  sample  groups  on  each  item  beforehand  after  theix  Job  Corps 
experiences*    Finally,  we  also  examine  differences  in  health  knowledge 
between  males  and  females* 

S*l,l     Changes  in  Health  Information  Scale  Scores 

Teible  5-1  presents  the  mean  pretest  and  posttest  scores  for  males 
and  females  in  each  of  the  three  groups  and  the  mean  change  scores  for  each 
group*    Both  the  Dropout  males  and  females  showed  negative  mean  difference 
scores  (stronger  in  the  males) /  although  these  were  not  statistically 
significant*   NoShows/  who  started  out  with  somewhat  higher  scores/  improved 
in  health  knowledge  without  being  exposed  to  the  Job  Corps  course.  The 
other  major  trend  was  for  the  females  to  do  significantly  better  than  the 
males  —  both  in  pretest  scores  and  in  posttest  scores*    Even  among  the 
Dropouts,  where  the  scores  declined  between  pretest  and  posttest/  the  females' 
scores  declined  less  than  the  males*  scores* 

It  i^uld  appear  then  that  the  Job  Corp?  had  a  small  impact  on  the 
level  of  health  knowledge  of  enrollees  who  remained  for  a  period  of  longer 
than  three  months.    What  is  not  clear  is  why  the  Drcpouts  (particularly  males) 
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Tabl«  5*1 


CKAHCES  IHs  HEALTH  IHFOftHATIOH  SCALE  SCORES 
By  SEX  AND  TREATKEHT  GBOUP 


Mean 

Mean 

H«an 

Diffeirence 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Difference 

Score 

Trtatment  Groups 

Score 

Scor* 

Scor* 

N 

t 

XI.  7J( 

12. 13 

.20 

167 

.  79 

11.64 

.07 

98 

Females 

12.45 

12.83 

.38 

69 

1.25 

Dropouts 

11.9^ 

11.59 

-.37 

215 

1.34 

Hales 

11. ex 

11.00 

-.61 

120 

1.69 

Females 

12.39 

12.33 

-.06 

95 

.15 

HoShows 

12.00 

12.56 

.56 

25. 

1.37 

Hales 

11.63 

12.37 

.74 

43 

1.33 

Females 

12.50 

12.81 

.31 

32 

.60 

Possible  rango!  0-17 


SignifiCjmt  F  testst    Between  sexes  on  the  pretest  (Persisters  and  Dropouts) 

F  -  3.81V3.89* 

Between  sexes  on  the  posttest  (Persisters  and  Dropouts) 
F  -  4.83*/7.17*** 


*p  -  .05 
**p  "  .02 
***p  ■  .01 
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showed  a  decline  In  knowledge  and  why  those  applicants  who  never  attended  a 
training  center  shoved  greater  improvement  in  their  health  Jcnowledge 
scores  than  those  who  attended  training. 

5.1,2     Impact  of  Job  Corps  on  Specific  Content  Areas 

The  overall  Health  Information  Scale  scores  suggest  that  the  study 
respondents  already  knew  a  fair  amount  about  health  matters  before  applying 
to  Job  C^rps,  since  all  groups  answered  an  average  of  12  out  of  17  items 
corrently  on  the  pretest.    This  ceiling  effect  may  have  been  a  factor 
accounting  for  the  lack  of  statistically  reliable  change  on  the  Health 
Information  Scale  at  posttest.    Because  of  the  high  scores  on  the  pre^ 
test,  we  also  examined  the  individual  item  scores  to  see  what  patterns 
of  health  knowledge  they  revealed. 

Table  5-2  lists  the  seventeen  health  knowledge  items  and  give  their 
rank  order  by  the  percentage  of  resj>ondents  who  gave  the  correct  answer  in 
the  pretest,  while  Table  5-3  shows  percentage  correct  for  each  item.  Clearly, 
the  applicants  were  most  knowledgeable  about  ^the  facts  of  llfe,^  with  nine 
out  of  ten  knowing  not  only  length  of  human  gestation  and  how  eggs  are  ferti** 
lized,  but  also  the  position  of  an  Infant  at  birth.    Surprisingly,  the  question 
on  where  the  baby  develops  was  correctly  emswered  by  only  40%* 

On  the  whole,  the  grot^  also  appeared  knowledgeable  on  the  topic  of 
venereal  disease.    Nine  out  of  ten  males  and  females  knew  that  a  man  who 
feels  burning  during  urination  should  see  a  ooctor*    In  addition/  four  out 
of  five  (60%)  knew  that  gonorrhea  was  a  venereail  disease  and  three  out  of 
four  (74%)  knew  that  VD  is  spread  through  sexual  intercourse*    Less  than 
one  of  of  three  (3X%) ,  however^  was  aware  that  use  of  a  condom  is  the  birth 
control  method  which  is  alLso  capable  of  preventing  the  spread  of  VD.  Fully 
70  percent  of  both  males  emd  females^  however,  were  aware  that  the  pill  was 
the  most  effective  means  of  birth  control  and  the  one  most  likely  to  have 
side  effects. 

tfearly  two  out  of  three  applicants  (62%)  knew  that  sickle  cell 
anemia  weis  a^ hereditary  disease  which  occurs  mainly  among  Blacks.    An  equal 
proportion  were  aware  that  accidents  are  the  lecdJng  cause  of  deatdx  among 
young  people  aged  15  to  20. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  It^ns  which  had  the  most  to  do  with 
everyday  life  and  health  care — how  to  care  for  your  teeth  and  the  type  of 
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Table  5*2 

Rank  Order  of  Itens  by  Percentage  of  Correct  Answers 


Health  Information  Scale  Items  Pretest  Rank  Poattest  Rank 

Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid 
Best  way  to  clean  your  teetb 
Doctor  to  go  to  first  1* 

Doctor  for  female  problems  i2  12 

Ptirpoflc  of  mouth-to-aouth  5  6 

resuscitation 

Leading  cause  of  death  among  10.5  il 

youths 

Venereal  Diseaise 

Definition  of  venereal  disease  7-5 

Identification  of  a  venereal  ^  5 

disease 

Treatment  for  burning  urination  3. 5     ^  1 

Birth  control  method  which  prevents  17  16-5 
VD 

Birth  Control 

Host  effectitre  method  of  birth  8-5  9 
control 

Method  most  likely  to  have  side  8.5  7.5 
effects 

Reproduction^  Pregnancy  and  Birth 

Length  of  normal  pregnancy  1  2 

Orientation  of  baby  at  birth  2  3.5 

Where  baby  develops  during  16  1&-5 

pregnancy 

What  causes  egg  to  be  fertilized  3. 5  3.5 

Adolescent  Sexuality 

What  is  normal  for  adolescents  1^  IS 

Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Cause  and  afflicted  population  10.5  13 
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Table  S-3 

Change  in  Percentage  of  Correct  PJ^swers  on  Health  Knowledge  ItCTis 
Between  Pretest  and  Posttest  for  Total  Sample 


Health  Information  Scale  Items 

Personal  Hygiene  and  First  Aid 

Best  way  to  clean  your  teeth 

Doctor  to  go  to  first 

Doctor  for  female  problems 

Purpose  of  roouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation 

Leading  cause  of  death  among 
youths 

Venereal  Disease 

Definition  of  venereal  disease 

Identification  of  a  veitereal 
disease 

Treatment  for  burning  urination 

Birth  control  method  which  prevents 
VD 

Birth  Control 

Most  effective  method  of  birth 
control 

Method  most  likely  to  have  side 
e  f f ects 

Reproduction*  Pregnancy  and  Birth 

Length  of  normal  pregnancy 

Orientation  of  baby  at  birth 

Where  baby  develops  during 
pregnancy 

What  causes  egg  to  be  fertilized 

Adolescent  Sexuality 

What  is  normal  for  adolescents 

Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Cause  and  afflicted  population 


Percent  Giving  Correct  Response 

Difference 
Pretest     Posttest  Posttest^Pretest 


58 
53 
59 
81 

62 


74 
80 

90 
31 


70 
70 

94 
92 
40 

90 
42 
62 


71 
56 
61 

75 

63 


75 
81 

51 

38 


74 
75 

89 
88 
38 

88 
46 
58 


13 
3 

2 
-2 


1 
1 

1 

7 


-5 
'4 
"2 
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physician  to  go  to  for  most  health  problems- -were  correctly  answered  by 
only  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  applicants  (58%  and  53%  respectively), 
^e  awareness  that  strong  desires  for  sexual  activity  and  sexual  experi- 
mentation were  natural  parts  of  adolescence  was  reflected  by  only  two  out 
of  five  (42%)  of  the  respondents  at  the  time  of  the  pretest. 

Table  5*2  eUso  indicates  th^t  overedl  therc^  was  little  dijnge  in 
the  ranking  of  the  individual  it^ns  on  the  posttest.    Indeed,  a  Spearman 
rank  order  correlation  of  .94  exists  between  the  pre-  and  posttest  item 
rankings. 

Table  5-3  gives  the  mean  pre-  and  posttest  scores  for  the  entire 
study  sample  on  each  of  the  17  health  knowledge  items,  along  with  the  change 
between  the  two  administrations.    The  greatest  in^acts,  across  the  entire 
sample,  tended  to  occur  on  those  variables  where  the  pretest  percentages 
were  lowest.    Thus,  the  greatest  improvement  was  in  such  items  as  the  best 
way  to  care  for  one's  teeth,  type  of  physicians  to  see  for  most  health  prob* 
lems,  and  normal  adolescent  sexuality.    Items  on  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
applicants  did  best  during  the  pretest  were  most  likely  to  show  a  drop  in 
numbers  of  correct  answers  (e.g.,  length  of  pregnancy,  orientation  of  the 
baby  at  birth,  etc.).    This  may  suggest  that  regression  towards  the  mean  is 
a  substantial  factor  in  these  changes. 

5.1.3  Summary 

There  were  no  differences  among  groups  of  either  the  pretest  or 
posttest.    It  must  therefore  be  concluded  either  that  Job  Corps  had  no  im- 
pact on  health  information  or  that  this  scale  was  totally  insensitive  to 
dianges  in  knowledge. 

Given  that  this  scale  was  developed  and  tailored  specifically  to 
the  Job  corps  Health  Education  curriculum,  the  results  suggest  that; 

•    Enrollees,  particularly  women,  are  fairly  sophisticated  about 
certain  health  care  facts  at  entry; 

«    OSiere  may  be  forces  outside  Job  Cdrps  which  transmit  this 
knowledge  as  effectively  as  the  Job  Cdrps  Health  curriculum. 

Although  it  is  possible  that  the  lack  of  change  can  be  attributed 
to  a  ceiling  effect  or  other  validity  problems,  these  findings  neverthe-^ 
less  imply  that  the  current  Health  Educe±ion  program  in  Job  Corps  needs  a 
thorough  evaluation  to  determine  whether  the  lack  of  significant  gains 
found  here  is  a  reflection  of  the  actual  Job  Cdrps  situation. 
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5-2         Health  Care  and  Health  Hal>its 

Health  Care  and  Health  Habits  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  health- 
related  outcomes*    Unlike  the  previous  one*  which  measured  change  in 
knowledge,  this  outcome  covered  behavioral  changes  in  use  of  health  care 
services  and  in  personal  health  practices*    It  was  measured  by  means  of 
a  series  of  self^report  questions*    No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  thor" 
ough  health  history  or  to  compare  responses  to  center  medical  records* 
Questions  were  limited  to  those  which  the  respondents  could  be  expected 
to  answer  readily  and  accurately* 

six  health  care  ^nd  health  habits  questions  were  asked  identically 
on  the  pre*  and  posttest*    In  addition/  four  questions  concerning  change  in 
health  habits  since  ^oh  Corps  termination  (or  application/  in  the  case  of 
NoShows)  appeared  only  on  the  posttest*    Findings  for  the  entire  sample 
and  for  the  three  groups/  by  sex/  are  discussed  below* 

5*2*1     Pre  and  Post  Items 

The  first  item  covered  frequency  of  dental  treatment: 

Table  5-4 
(in  percentages) 

 Pre test- Males  


When  was  the  last 
time  you  went  to 
the  dentist? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

HoShow3 

Statistics 

In  the  past  year 

53 

58 

47 

X'^  =  2*86 

One  to  three  years 
ago 

25 

22 

27 

df  =  6 

More  than  three 
years  ago 

14 

12 

20 

p    =i  ns 

Never 

9 

9 

7 

N    =  278 

Post test- Males 


When  was  the  last 
time  you  went  to 
the  dentist? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

 HoShows 

Statistics 

In  the  past  year 

66 

54 

52 

X'^  *  6*56 

One  to  three  years 
ago 

15 

22 

23 

df  *  6 

More  than  three 
years  ago 

8 

12 

16 

p    =  ns 

Never 

9 

12 

9 

N    ^  277 
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Pretest**  Females 


When  was  the  last 
time  you  went  to 
the  dentist? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

Statistics 

In  the  past  year 

56 

56 

65 

One  to  three  years 

aoo 

20 

19 

9 

2 

X  -5*5 

More  than  three 

years  ago 

19 

19 

12 

p«ns 

Never 

6 

7 

15 

H-206 

Pogttest**F€males 


When  was  the  last 
time  you  went  to 
the  dentist? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

In  the  past  year 

S2 

56 

56 

One  to  three  years 

ago 

11 

20 

15 

X^=16*09 

More  than  three 

df»6 

years  ago 

6 

19 

21 

P=<*01 

Never 

1 

6 

9 

H«f208 

On  the  pretest,  over  half  the  total  groiip  stated  that  they  had 
cone  to  the  dentist  within  the  past  year,  a  good  proportion  in  any  ado'* 
lescent  popolation*    Furthermore,  only  8%  overall  claimed  to  have  never 
seen  a  dentist,  a  figure  considerably  lower  than  is  generally  assumed  for 
this  population.    There  were  no  differences  a*4ong  groups  for  either  males 
or  females  on  the  pretest* 

Differences  on  the  posttest  are  significant  for  women,  however.  Feicalo 
Persistiers  improved  26  percentage  points  on  recent  dental  visits.  Among 
males  there  was  a  non-significant  improveiwent  of  15  percentage  points 
for  Persisters*    Clearly,  Persisters  received  dental  treatment  between 
pretest  and  posttest  while  Dropouts  and  NoShows  did  not*    Job  Corps  policy 
specifies  that  dental  treatment  is  available  after  90  <^^ys*  enrollment* 
This  policy  explains  the  differences  in  the  findings;  Persisters  apparently 
received  dental  care  in  job  Corps*    It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
32%  of  male  Persisters  and  18%  of  female  Persisters  chose  not  to  take  advantage 
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of  the  availability  of  dental  treatment.    Among  the  male  persisters/  9% 
both  before  and  after  Job  Corps  had  never  seen  a  dentist.    The  percentages 
for  women  declined   frctn  six  to  one  percent.     Nevertheless/  these  percentages 
suggest  tnat  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  may  lack  dental  treat- 
ment by  choice  and  that  its  availability  is  not  the  issue.    It  also  indi- 
cates that  at  least  occasional  dental  care  is  received  by  all  adolescents 
in  this  population,  except  for  those  who  don't  avail  themselves  of  it  even 
when  it  is  convenient  and  free,  i.e.,  in  Job  Corps. 

The  second  question  covered  another  aspect  of  dental  health--^ 
restorative  work,    ^is  item  was  included  in  order  to  assess  the  need  for 
restorative  dentistry  in  the  population  and/  more  importantly/  to  determine 
whether  the  nfied  is  met  by  Job  Corps  health  services. 


Table  5-5 
(in  percentages) 
Pretest-Males 


Do  you  have  any 
front  teeth  missing? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Yes 

10 

9 

9 

No 

86 

88 

89 

Yes,  but  1  have 
a  replacement 

4 

3 

2 

df=:4 
p==ns 
N=280 

posttest^Males 


Do  you  have  any 
front  teeth  missing? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

statistics  1 

Yes 

5 

10 

5 

X^=4.93  ! 

No 

Yes/  but  I  have 
a  replacement 

92 
4 

8d 
2 

96 

0 

df=4  ! 
P=ns 

N=278  j 

Pretest-Females 


Do  you  have  any 
front  teeth  missing? 

persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

statistics 

Yes 

6 

8 

6 

No 

90 

89 

94^ 

Yes/  but  1  have 

df=4 

a  replacement 

4 

3 

p=ns 

N=207  i 
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Posttest^Fenales 


Do  you  have  any 
front  teeth  missing? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Yes 

7 

10 

6 

X^»l*68 

No 

90 

87 

94 

Ves,  but  I  have 
a  replacement 

3 

3 

0 

p»ns 
m205 

Overall,  aiisost  90  percent  of  Job  Corps  applicants  had  their  natural  front 
teeth  intact  at  the  time  of  the  pretest*    Of  those  with  missing  front  teeth*; 
almost  four*-fifths  did  not  have  a  replacement*    Differences  between  males 
and  finales  on  this  item  were  small  both  on  the  pretest  and  on  the 
posttest* 

A  comparison  of  pre-  and  pos^test  scores  Indicates  that  there  must 
have  been  some  confusion  regarding  the  proper  vay  to  respond  to  the  multiple 
choice  question*    For  exas^le,  among  the  male  HoShows  the  number  answering 
"yes"  went  down  over  time  \^ile  the  number  answering  **yes/  but  X  have  a 
replacement**  also  went  down*    This  combination  of  negative  change  is  lm-> 
possible  in  the  context  of  the  question;  therefore  it  must  have  beenr  mis* 
Interpreted*    The  third  option  was  chosen  by  a  handful  of  respondents  on 
the  pretest  and  a  few  on  the  posttest  in  an  appaurently  random  fashion* 
It  is  possible  that  most  respondents  considered  the  answer  ''no"  to  be  ap- 
propriate if  they  they  either  had  their  natural  front  teeth  or  a  false 
tooth*    If  the  data  in  the  tables  are  restructured  to  eliminate  those  who 
chose  the  third  option,  it  appears  that  Persister  and  NoShow  males  re- 
ceived restorative  dentistry  and  Dropouts  did  not*    JUoong  the  females 
there  were  no  changes  In  any  group* 

Although  the  reliability  of  these  data  is  somewhat  suspect,  a 
tentative  conclusion  can  be  reached  that  persister  males/  but  not  females, 
had  restorative  dental  work  done  in  Job  Corps* 

The  third  question  In  the  series  covered  awareness  and  treatment  of 
eye  problems*    '^Oo  you  think  you  might  need  glasses?"  was  the  phrasing 
chosen^  with  '*X  already  wear  glasses"  as  a  possible  response*    it  was 
anticipated  that  pre'*post  comparisons  would  Indicate    whether  Job  Corps 
meets  the  need  for  vision  correction  am^ng  its  enrollees*    Xt  should  be 
noted,  of  course,  that  thinking  one  needs  glasses  does  not  Insure  that  an 
optometrist  would  agree* 
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Table  5-6 
(in  percentages) 


Pretest-Males 


1 

Do  you  thlnic  you  j 

might  need  glasses?  ;  Persisters 

_.—  -  * 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Yes                   1  13 

22 

16 

NO                       j  73 

I  already  wear  j 
glasses            j  14 

74 

5 

71 
13 

X^»8.75 
df»4 
p«.06 
N»280 

Posttest-Hales 


Do  you  think  you 
might  need  glasses? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Yes 

22 

20 

12 

»o 

I  already 
wear  glasses 

8 

72 
9 

72 
16 

X^»4.29 

df«4 
p«ns 

M=277 

Pretest 

-"Females 

Do  you  think  you 
might  need  glasses? 

Persis ters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Yes 

23 

24 

27 

No 

I  already  wear 
gleisses 

54 
24 

47 
30 

65 
9 

X^"6.39 

df=4 
pans 

N«206 

Posttes  t -Feaales 

Do  you  think  you 
might  need  glaisses? 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Yes 

18 

30 

15 

;  NO 

I  already 
1               wear  glasses 

52 
31 

48 

!  - 

62 
21 

X^'=6.66 

df-4  : 
p«ns 

M-207  1 
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On  the  pretest,  over  2  0%  of  the  applicants  thought  they  might 
need  glasses.    Another  15.8%  already  wore  glasses.    These  percentages 
did  not  differ  significantly  amonq  groups,  although  the  table  for  males 
approaches  significance,  as  Dropouts  reported  the  least  amount  of  previous 
care  and  the  most  perceived  need  for  it.    Among  females,  it  was  the  NoShows 
who  were  least  likely  to  wear  glasses  and  the  most  likely  to  feel  they 
need  them.    Women  in  general  were  more  vision-conscious  than  men. 

Results  of  the  pre-  post  comparison  are  disturbing.    Among  Persister 
males  and  Dropout  females,  more  thought  they  needed  glasses  after  Job  Cdrps 
than  before,  and  fewer  reported  that  they  already  wear  them.*    The  other 
two  Job  Cdrps  groups  changed  in  the  opposite,  more  expected  direction. 
NoShows  of  both  sexes  tended  to  get  treatment  for  vision  problems. 

These  findings  indicate  that  Job  Cdrps  served  the  optometry  needs 
of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  enrollees  in  this  san^le.    The  number  wear- 
ing glasses  actually  went  down  over  tim&.    Perhaps  some  of  those  who 
failed  the  vision  test  at  entry  did  not  want  to  get  glasses,  and  after  Job 
Cdrps  they  realized  that  they  did  indeed  need  them.    The  vision  conscious- 
ness of  NoShows  may  be  a  product  of  their  employment  during  this  period 
(and  consequeht  ability  to  pay  for  glasses). 

Another  une}qpec±ed  finding  in  the  analysis  of  this  item  was  a  sex 

dJ.fference,  on  both  the  pretest  and  posttest,  within  the  two  Job  Corps 

groups*    Males  were  much  less  likely  than  females  to  feel  they  needed 

glasses  or  to  be  already  wearing  glasses.    This  difference  was  highly  signi-^ 

2 

ficant  for  Perslsters  (Pretest;    X    =  6.83;  df  =  2;  p  =  <.03*  Posttest; 

2  2 
X    =  16.3;  df  -  2;  p  =  <.0003)  and  for  Dropouts  (Pretest;  X     ^  29.5; 

df  »  2;  p  «  <.0001.    Posttest;    X    =  14.67;  df  =  2;  p  *  <.0007)  but  not 

2  2 
for  NoShows  (Pretest;    X    *  2.3;  df  =  4;  p  =  ns.    Posttestt    X    =  1.6; 

df  3  4;  p  ^  ns).    Interpretation  of  this  finding  seems  difficult  at  first* 

Why  should  vision-conscious  women  and  nonvision-confscious  men  show  up  for 

Job  Cdrps  so  reliably?    Why  didn't  more  of  the  wcrmen  get  glasses  in  Job 

Corps,  since  they  were  aware  of  their  ftsssds? 


'Unless  a  large  number  of  people  lost  their  glasses  in  Job  Corps,  this 
combination  of  responses  (more  need  glasses  and  fewer  wear  them)  might 
be  another  case  of  itom  misinterprecation* 
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A  partial  explanation  my  lie  in  the  different  expectations  for 

training  of  the  two  sexes,    ^tost  women  who  enter  Job  Corps  hope  to  get 

training  in  secretarial  skills*  keypunching  or  health  occupations*  all 

of  which  require  extensive  reading.    Most  men*  on  the  other  hand,  look 

toward  blue  collar  occupations  such  as  construction  trades,  auto  mechanics* 

* 

and  machine  repair.    These  require  little  reading  on  the  job,  although 
the  training  prograins  include  classroom  work*    The  men  were  probably  less 
concerned  with  vision  problems  both  before  enrollment  and  while  on  center. 
The  women  were  concerned  both  before  and  after  Job  Corps,  but  did  little 
about  it.    NoShows,  who  did  not  enroll*  did  not  display  these  sex  differ^ 
ences.    Tliey  were  the  only  group  to  inqprove  substantially,  however. 

r^iat  the  same  proportion  of  women  felt  that  their  vision  needed 
correction  after  Job  Corps  as  before  must  be  considered  an  indictment  of 
the  optometry  services  offered  to  this  group.    Further  examination  of  cen- 
ter medical  practices  to  determine  whether  this  apparent  deficiency  pre- 
vails currently  seems  warranted. 

Another  pair  of  questions  asked  both  on  the  pretest  and  the  posttest 
concerned  height  and  weight.    One  purpose  of  the  question  was  to  determine 
the  self '"knowledge  of  such  personal  data  among  the  sample.    The  difficulties 
in  analysis  of  the  two  previously  discussed  questions  requesting  self-reports 
of  health  data  have  indicated  that  youngsters  in  the  sample  had  trouble 
either  answering  or  understanding  such  questions,    ^e  resulis  of  the 
height  qtiestion  were  therefore  used  as  an  additional  check  on  self**Icnow- 
ledae . 

An  analysis  of  individuals'  height  changes  was  made.    Since  there 
were  no  records  which  could  verify  their  self-reports*  the  method  chosen 
to  examine  this  issue  was  a  pre-post  analysis  of  self-reported  height. 
Since  a  decreeise  in  height  is  physiologically  unlike^ly  among  this  popular 
tion,  any  reported  decreases  even  small  ones^  must  be  consideied  errors. 
The  table  below  illustrates  the  findings; 


Table  5-6 
(in  percentages) 


N  =  489 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows  - 

Decreased  in  height 
One  inch 

8 

11 

I 

Decreased  in  height 
more  than  one  inch 

10 

8 

4  j 

those  figure*  lu^Iy  that  13  to  18  percent  of  respondents  reported  In- 
accurate personal  Information  on  either  the  pretest  or  posttest.    It  can 
therefore  be  assumed  that  gains  in  hei^t  and  changes  in  weight  were  also 
inaccurately  reported  by  at  least  an  equal  proportion  of  respondents* 
the  data  available^  however^  did  not  permit  detection  of  these. 

A  second  reason  for  asking  for  height  and  wei^t  on  the  pretest 
and  the  posttest  was  to  determine  the  isvpact  of  Job  Corps  on  youth  who 
were  overweight  or  underweight  at  time  of  entry^    However^  to  perform  this 
analysis^  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  define  thresholds  of  underweight 
and  overweight.    For  purposes  of  this  study^  these  were  defined  as  twenty 
pounds  over  or  under  the  average  weight  for  each  height  for  this  age  group** 
The  percentage  of  respondents  in  each  of  the  three  weight  categories^ 
as  defined  actuarily,  is  shown  separately  for  males  and  females^  pre**  and 
posttest^  belowv 


Table  5-^7 
(in  percentages) 

Pretest"Males 


Persisters 

Drppouts 

HoSbows 

Statistics 

Overweight 

13 

4 

14 

X^-6.84 

Normal 

68 

78 

72 

df-4 

P"ns 

Underweight 

19 

18 

14 

Posttest-Males 

Persisters 

-  Dropouts 

Statistics 

Overweight 

14 

6 

9 

X^«4.18 

Normal 

79 

79 

df-4 
p^s 

Underweight  ^ 

13 

15 

12 

E^270 

*An  actuarial  table  of  average  heights  and  weights  by  age  was  used. 
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Pretest**  Females 


X^»3*71 

79 

d&4 

Normal 

68 

76 

p»ns 

Uhderwelght 

3 

4 

0 

Posttest-^Females 


Persisters 

Dropouts 

MoShows 

Statistics 

Overweight 

29 

24 

21 

X^«4 . 2 

Hoimal 

69 

75 

74 

df-4 
^ns 

Underweight 

1 

1 

6 

N"203 

About  three  fourths  of  both  males  and  females  tended  to  weigh  in 
the  normal  ran^e  for  their  height*    The  other  25%  was  divided  differently 
within  male  and  female  subgroups;  very  few  women  were  underweight,  v^ile 
12'19%  o£  men  were  underweight*    Persisters^  both  male  and  female^  were 
most  likely  to  be  overweight*    There  were  no  major  changes  in  any  group 
from  pretest  to  posttestr  and  there  were  no  significant  differences  among 
groups* 

A  separate  question  was  asked  to  measure  aw2treness  of  weight 
problems  and  to  serve  as  a  baseline  for  changes  in  weight.    The  data 
were  analyzed  in  two  ways.    First  we  present  the  basic  findings  separately 
for  males  and  females* 


Table  5-8 
(in  percentages) 

Pretest^Males 


1 

Do  you  consider  yourself 

1 

1  

underweight,  overweight/ 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

lloShows 

Statistics 

or  normal? 

Overweight 

11 

8 

7 

X^»l*56 

Normal 

69 

72 

69 

df«4 
p-ns 

Underweight 

20 

21 

24 

N-266 
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Po3ttest"Males 


Do  you  consider  yourself 

underweight /  overweight / 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

tloShows 

Statistics 

or  normal? 

Overweight 

15 

6 

12 

2 

X  JL5.52 

No  max 

71 

75 

75 

P"n3 

Underweight 

14 

19 

14 

«»270 

Pretest-Females 

Do  you  consider  yourself 

underwv  ight/  overweight/ 

Persistcrs 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

or  nomw  V? 

Overweight 

34 

28 

29 

2 

X  -1.4 

ttormal 

44 

50 

44 

df»4 

p»ns 

Underweight 

22 

22 

27 

«»202 

Posttest-^Females  . 


Do  you  consider  youself 
underweight/  overweight/ 
or  normal? 

Perslsters 

Dropouts 

NoShow:; 

statistics 

Overweight 

34 

26 

35 

X^-2,32 

51 

55 

44 

d£-4 

p*ns 

underweight 

16 

20 

21 

N*203 

Hie  dJ^ve  tables  present  sorne  interesting  findings*    There  were 
few  changes  in  self -evaluation  of  weight  among  either  males  or  females. 
The  trend  in  both  groups  was  for  underweight  to  be  reported  l^ss  frequently 
at  the  tiioe  of  the  posttest/  but  in  no  case  was  the  change  more  than  nine 
percentage  points*    The  most  notable  difference/  however/  is  between  males 
and  females*    A  full  three-quarters  of  males  considered  themselves  normal/ 
while  only  half  the  feinalas  felt  this  way*    Since  the  tables  in  the  section 
on  actual  weight  indicate  that  about  75%  of  females  in  the  sample  were  of 
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normal  weight,  this  phenomenon  may  be  a  reflection  of  a  poor  self-image 
on  the  part  of  the  women  surveyed.    What  is  interesting  is  that  most  of 
the  incorrect  perceptions  of  wonien  concerned  underweight,  t,aat  is,  women 
who  were  normal  thought  they  were  underweight*    This  perception/actuality 
disparir^y  cut  across  treatment  groups  and  was  retained  on  the  postteet* 

Another  way  of  pointing  out  the  disparity  is  to  compare  the  pro"- 
portion  of  correct  weight  evaluations  across  groups  and  between  sexes* 
Tables  like  the  one  below  were  generated  for  each  sex  x  gro^  x  time 
period  set  of  scores^     (For  example^  female  persisters  on  the  pretest)* 
There  were  a  total  of  twelve  tables  in  all*     (They  are  not  reproduced 
because  of  lack  of  space) * 

ACTUAL  WEIGHT 


Overweight 


Normal 


PERCEIVED 
WEIGHT 


Over* 
weight 

Normal 

Uiider^ 
Weight 


Underweight 


The  proportion  of  scores  in  the  middle  box  was  used  as  an  indication  of 
the  percentage  of  respondents  who  correctly  perceived  that  they  V'^'./*:  of 
normal  weight* 

correct  assessments  of  normal  weight  a*nong  males  (i*e.,  normal 
actual  weight  and  normal  perception)  ranged  from  74%  (NoShow  males  on 
pretest)  to  62%  (NoShow  males  on  posttest) .    Correct  assessments  of  normal 
weight  among  females,  however,  ranged  only  from  S2%  (lloShow  females  on 
posttest)  to  67%  (persister  females  on  posttest) *    The  proportion  of  female 
Persisters  making  correct  assesstitents  increased  seven  points  from  pre- 
test to  posttestf  while  other  groups  did  not  change.    Among  males,  Per" 
sisters  increased  four  points,  while  Dropouts  did  not  change  and  lloShows 
increased  eight  points* 
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The  problem  of  poor  self-image  among  women  has  become  accepted 
by  many  employment  and  training  programs  as  a  significant  barrier  to  employ^ 
ment  success*    Many  programs  offer  group  counseling  and  assertiveness 
training  to  help  women  feel  confident  in  their  abilities*    The  findings 
discussed  above  seem  to  indicate  that  self-image  was  a  problem  among  these 
Job  Corps  women  and  that  job  Corps  training  impacted  Persisters  but  not 
Dropouts*  * 

5*2*2     Posttest-Only  Items 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  to  all  respondents  on  the  post- 
test  regarding  perceived  changes  over  time  in  their  heaith  habits*  lasues 
of  general  health/  smoking/  drinking  and  physical  appearance  were  covered* 

The  first  issue  was  general  health; 

Table  5-9 
(in  percentages) 


Ha: 

Les 

Since  my  job  Corps 
experience  ended/ 
health  has: 

Persister!! 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

30 

34 

17 

«  4*45 

Stayed  about  the  same 

65 

61 

73 

df  «  4 
P  =  ns 

Become  worse 

5 

6 

5 

«  268 

PemaJ 

Les 

Since  my  ,Job  Corps 
experience  ended/ 
my  health  has: 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

1  .J 

Become  better 

27 

26 

44 

«*  4*99 

Stayed  about  the  same 

64 

62 

44 

df  -  4 
p  «t  ns 

Become  worse 

9 

12 

13 

H  «  202 

"similarly,  on  the  ten  item  measure  of  self  esteem  discussed  in  Chapter  4.2> 
female  Persisters  were  the  only  group  to  make  significant  gains. 
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From  the  table  above,  it  can  be  concluded  that  job  Corps  had  a 
positive  (non-slgnif leant)  linpact  on  the  health  of  males  but  not  females* 
There  are  two  other  nbtable  findings  herd*    One  is  that  females  reported 
more  negative  change^^  than  males*    The  second  notable  finding  is  that 
while  HdShow  males  felt  they  had  changed  little,  NoShow  females  r^orted 
the  most  change  of  any  group*    In  each  caise,  however,  more  than  three 
tiines  as  m2tny  respondents  felt  their  health  had  improved  than  felt  that 
their  health  had  declined* 

The  second  question  concerned  smoking  behavior^ 


Table  5-10 
(in  percentages) 

Hales 


Since  my  Job  Corps 

experience  ended,  my 

smo)cing  habit  has; 

Persisteis 

Dropouts 

KoShows 

Statistics 

Become  better 

17 

15 

10 

»  2*07 

Stayed  about  the 

df  =  6 

same 

52 

57 

63 

p    «  ns 

Become  worse 

12 

10 

12 

N    «  269 

X  never  smoked 

19 

18 

15 

Females 

Since  my  Job  Corps 

experience  ended,  my 

smoking  habit  has; 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

HdShows 

statistics 

Become  better 

17 

23 

22 

«  9. 54 

Stayed  about  the 

df  =  6 

same 

38 

49 

47 

p    =  ns 

Becctftie  worse 

20 

7 

X9 

H    <■  203 

X  never  smoked 

?5 

21 

X3 

An  interesting  though  not  significant  finding  here  is  that  HdShows, 
both  male  and  female,  reported  the  most  harmful  tobacco  habit*    ""IBecome  better 
and  ^'X  never  smoked,"  combined,  covered  only  25%  of  the  NdShow  males  and  35% 
of  the  ttoShow  females*    These  figures  were  lower  than  those  of  any  of  the  Job 
Gorps  groups*    For  the  sample  as  a  whole,  only  about  20%  have  never  smoked* 
The  best  post-program  profile  was  recorded  by  the  female  Dropouts,  who 
improved  the  n>ost  and  declined  the  least* 
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A  similar  question  was  asked  about  drinking: 


Table  5-11 
(in  percentages} 
Males 


Sincd  niy  Job  Corps 

experience  ended, 
my  drinking  habit 

Pers 1 5  ter 5 

DroDOUts 

HoShows 

has; 

Become  better 

15 

19 

12 

Stayed  about  the  same 

37 

35 

51 

2 

X    ■*  5*04 

Become  worse 

6 

7 

2 

df  «  6 
p    ■  ns 

I  never  drank 

43 

40 

34 

K    -  268 

Females 

Since  my  Job  Corps 

experience  endad, 
my  drinking  habit 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

statistics 

has; 

Become  better 

17 

16 

13 

Stayed  about  the  same 

^5 

25 

28 

*^  2.46 

Become  worse 

0 

2 

0 

P    =  ns 

I  never  drank 

58 

57 

59 

K    =  203 

On  this  item,  responses  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  condition 
of  the  sample*    Because  ^£  the  wording  of  the  question,  a  moderate  drinker 
who  did  not  cxi^ge  would  have  been  cor^fused  as  to  whether  option  ^2  or 
option  #4  was  the  proper  response*    To  soif;,  "my  drinking  habit'*  may  have 
implied  previous  alcohol  abuse  (hence  a  #4  response  by  a  moderate  drinker), 
while  to  others  the  phrsise  may  have  implied  any  use  of  alcoliol  (hence  a 
#1,  #2  or  #3  response  by  a  moderate  drinker)* 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  safe  to  examine  only  lAie  "became 
better"  and  "bec*ime  worse**  responses*    Unfortunately,  the  three  groups 
showed  virtually  no  differences  among  males  or  females*    It  must  therefore  be 
tentatively  concluded  that  Job  Corps  has  no  impact  on  the  drinking  habits 
of  former  enrollees* 

The  last  q[uestion  in  this  series  asked  about  changes  in  physical 
appearance ; 
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Table  5-12 


(in  percentages) 
Males 


since  my  Job  Cdrps 

experience  ended, 
my  physical  appear- 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

Hoshows 

Statistics 

oiice  nasi 

Become  better 

47 

41 

37 

=  5*22 

Stayed  about  the  same 

52 

51 

59 

df  =  4 
P   =  ns 

Become  worse 

2 

8 

5 

N  =  268 

Females 

Since  my  Job  Corps 

experience  ended^ 
my  physical  appear- 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

Statistics 

ance  has; 

Become  better 

52 

3d 

44 

-  3.95 

Stayed  about  the  same 

39 

55 

47 

df  »  4 
p   -  ns 

Become  verse 

9 

7 

9 

W    =  202 

In  terms  of  physical  appearance,  Persisters  of  both  sexes  reported 
the  most  positive  change*    in  addition,  two  of  the  three  female  groups 
(Persisters  and  ttoshows)  reported  more  positive  change  than  the  men  i:i  their 
groups*    This  finding  somewhat  contradicts  those  found  in  terms  of  self- 
assessment  of  weight,  in  which  women  with  normal  figures  tended  to  see 
themselves  as  overweight  or  underweight,  while  men  were  mor^  realistic* 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  female  Persisters  improved  in  their  per- 
ceptions of  weight.    Their  positive  orientation  toward  their  physical 
appearance  may  hav3  been  a  reflection  of  this  better  attitude* 

5*2*3  Conclusions 

Job  corps  seemed  to  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  health  habits 
and  health  care  of  Persisters  in  the  areas  of  dental  care  (routine  and 
restoL'ative^  r  accurate  pe*  eption  of  nomtal  weight  and  physical  appearance. 
Positive  impacts  accrued  to  Dropouts  in  smoking  habit  and  general  health* 
None  of  the  groups  changed  their  figures  over  the  pre-^post  time  period. 
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'J9ie  tendency  of  woctien  to  perceive  themselves  as  overweight  or  underweight 
may       interpreted  as  a  problem  of  poor  self  mintage*    Persisters  improved 
in  this  area  over  time/  however* 

The  lack  of  optometry  care  received  by  the  job  Corps  groups  appears 
to  reflect  a  deficiency  in  the  health  services  provided  to  these  respondents* 
In  sum,  Job  Corps  had  a  looderate  is^act  on  both  Persisters  and  Dropouts. 

5^3  Nutrition 

O^e  learning  of  proper  eating  habits  and  the  basics  of  good  nutri* 
tion  was  seen  ai  am  important  noneconomic  impacts  of  the  job  Corps  by  both 
the  Job  Corps  staff  amd  the  Abt  Associates  research  team*    In  order  to 
assess  the  possible  impact  vhich  the  Job  Corps  training  had  on  trainees^ 
nutrition  h*^its  and  knowledge,  three  indicators  were  used*    Taken  together/ 
these  three  provide  a  picture  of  the  impact  which  the  Job  Corps  had  on 
these  trainees*  orientation  towards  good  nutritional  habits* 

5*3*1     Selection  of  a  Balanced  Diet 

The  first  indicator,  originally  developed  for  an  evaluation  of  the 
"Hulligan  Stew*^  program  on  educational  television/  is  a  quasi*behavioral 
in^ex  of  the  respondent's  likelihood  of  selecting  a  balanced  diet  during 
^Ti  average  day*    The  instrument  asks  the  respondent  to  select  up  to  five 
foods  out  of  a  possible  42  (including  one  self  selection)  which  the  res- 
pondent would  like  to  eat  for  a  particular  meal  on  the  following  day  {see 
Figure  5-1)*    The  selection  process  is  repeated  for  breakfast,  Itinch/  dinner 
^:nd  a  $nack/    The  responses  are  converted  into  food  groups,  summed  across 
the  four  ^meals"  and  scored  against  an  ideal  "balanced  diet*^  composed  of 
four  foods  from  the  brsud  and  cereals  group/  four  fruits  and  vegetables/ 
two  from  the  milk  amd  cheese  and  two  from  the  meats  group** 

The  results^  shown  in  Table  5-13/  indicate  that/  on  the  V«test, 
respondents  were  fairly  good  at  selecting  a  balanced  diet.    Pretest-post test 
changes^  however/  were  slight/  and  only  the  Persister  group  showed  a  signi- 
ficant increase  in  the  balanced  diet  score.    The  Dropout  women  actually 


*The  scale  was  scored  by  analyzing  tha  food  groups  of  the  20  foods 
chosen  on  the  instrument*    k  perfect  profile  or  better 

scored  a  12,    Bach  group  deficiency  reduced  the  score  by  a  point* 
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Figure  5*1 
Item  From  the  "Mulligan  Stew"  Instrument 


BREAKFAST 


Put  w  "X"  on  each  of  the  foods  ypu  would  like  to  have  for  BREAKFAST  tomorrow,  {up  to  five) 


L6.  For  BREAKFAST  I  would  like  to  have , 


CRACKERS 


DOtOCNA 


MILKSHAKE 


2d  " 


POTATO  CHIPS  OR 
FRENCH  FRIES 


JELLO 


POPStCLE 


COKE  OR 
SODA  POP 


TOMATO 


BUTTER 


CAKE 


PORK 


BANANA 


CHICKEN 


€5 

POTATO 


MACAROM 
NOODLES  OR 
SPAGHETTI 


CARROTS 


GREEN  BEANS 


COFFEE 


&ACON 


NAME  yOUft  0WN3 


ORANGE 
ORANGE  JUICE 


FISH 


CEREAL 


BEANS 


ICE  CR£AM 


EGG 


TORTILLA 


CHEESE 


APPtE 


nzzA 


GREENS 


HAMBURGER 


COOKIES 


er|c 


y 

MILK 


HOT  DOC 
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CANOV 


GREEN  PEAS 


BREAD  OR  ROLLS 
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Table  5-14 


CHANGES  INs  SELECTIOH  OF  A  BALANCED  DIET  SCALE  SCORES 
By  SbX  R'm  TREATMENT  GROUP 


Treatment  Grou;DS 

Mean 
Pretest 
Score 

Mean 
Posttest 
Score 

Mean 
Difference 
Score 

N 

Difference 
Score 
t 

Persists rs 

9«30 

.42 

154 

2.05* 

Kales 

9.57 

9.^2 

.36 

90 

1.45 

feraA-les 

8.92 

9.42 

.50 

64 

1.42 

Dropouts 

9.68 

9.63 

-.03 

194 

.IS 

Hales 

9.79 

10.12 

.33 

104 

1.13 

Females 

%.56 

9.12 

-.43 

90 

1.5i 

iToshows 

9^a8 

9.48 

.20 

71 

.49 

Hales 

9.51 

9.76 

.24 

41 

.50 

Females 

8.97 

9.10 

.13 

30 

.30 

Significant  F  tests:  Betwea»i  sexes  on  the  posttest  (overall  and  Dropouts) 

F  «  14.21**V10.69*** 

Possible  range:  0-12 

• *p  »  <  .05 
**p  ■  ■<  .02 
I  ***p  «  <  .01 

i 
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showed  an  alinost  significant  decline  in  their  approximation  of  a  balanced 
diet,  with  women  significantly  lower  than  men  on  the  posttest.  These 
findings  suggest,  then,  that  the  Job  Corps  did  have  a  positive  impact  on 
the  dietary  orientation  of  men  and  women  who  stayed  for  at  least  three 
months.    The  decrease  for  female  Dropouts  parallels  other  findings  which 
indicate  that  this  group        negatively  impacted  by  job  Corps, 

5.3.2  Ratio  of  "Junk  Food"  to  Wholesoin&  Food  in  the  Diet 

A  second  score  whidi  was  derived  froon  the  Mulligan  Stew  instrument 
consisted  of  the  ccw^uted  ratio  of  selections  made  of  ••junk  foods'*  (e*g*, 
candy,  cookies,  cake,  etc*)  to  nutritious  foods**    T3iis  ratio  indicates 
the  degree  to  which  the  respondents  select  wholesome  foods  over  the  more 
popular/  but  less  nutritious/  "junk"  foods*    Here/  a  decline  in  score 
indicates  an  improvement/  that  is/  a  decline  in  the  number  of  junk  foods 
chosen  relative  to  the  number  of  wholesome  foods  selected^    Table  5-14 
shows  that,  as  with  the  balanced  diet  index/  the  Persister  group  showed 
a  significant  improvement  in  the  '*Junk  Food  Ratio"  whereas  there  were 
no  significant  changes  in  the  other  groups*    Improvement  by  Persisters 
was  primarily  attributable  to  changes  on  the  part  of  females,  who  started 
out  with  the  worst  ratio*    Female  Dropouts  again  showed  the  least  positive 
scores  t  they  were  the  only  group  which  got  worse* 

5.3.3  Changes  in  Nutritional  Information 

the  third  source  of  nutritional  measurement  was  the  lJutritional 
Information  Scale/  developed  to  test  the  enrollee's  general  knowledge  of 
nutrition,    ht  the  pretest/  all  three  groups  were  essentially  alike  (see 
Table  S-15)*    Hdwever/  comparisons  of  the  pre-  and  posttest  scores  indicate 
that  the  WoShows  improved  significantly  on  the  posttest/  whereas  there 
were  no  significant  changes  in  either  the  Dropouts  or  the  Persisters*  This 
finding  appears  to  conflict  with  the  previous  two  findings «  which  showed 
significant  irrprovement  among  the  Persisters  and  not  among  other  groups. 
One  possible  explanation  for  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  that  substan- 
tially more  HoShows  (44%)  had  gone  back  to  school  during  the  pretest/ 


*The  scale  was  scored  by  summing  all  junk  foods  chosen  from  the  total 
of  20  and  dividing  th^t  number  by  the  total  of  nutritious  foods  chosen* 
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ouu«u  XHi  wtio  Of  jOTi  fooo  to  wcLESOKi  rooo  *CMX  scow 


5cor4 

fare* 
t 

*  It 

154 

40 

'.ID 

44 

a. If 

*M 

104 

.t4 

.01 

Jl 

1,11 

41 

.34 

>4l 

*.09 

30 

1 

,      •  <.05 

••p  I  <.oa 

•••p  •  *,0l 

r»<.ai*'/t.6T"* 


5cor» 

31 

Scot* 

3.56 

1<5 

,21 

HU44 

3. a 

.10 

100 

-n 

3><i 

*-lO 

65 

>4S 

a. 63 

720 

JUl** 

2M 

3.53 

*.0T 

Ul 

2.44 

3.n 

.10 

99 

.T9 

3.4^ 

3.45 

Jl 

3.03* 

1.59 

3>03 

-43 

44 

1.91 

f««4lc« 

3.35 

3.59 

.24 

39 

.85 

! 

fo>«ibl«  t«n9«i  3*5 


*p  "  .05 
"p  -  .« 
*  .31 

«Kni^l^tnc  r  r4Ci9«t    uion^  ^rouip*  on  tfi4  fotttaft  C.x«l«>  onlyt  r  •  J.**-* 

MtVMfl  >«x««  on  t.*t«  Pr«c««C  (f«rti«t«T«  only)  r  ■  4.45* 
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posttest  interval  than  either  the  Persisters  (31%)  or  the  Dropouts  (25%), 
(see  Chapter  5*4)*    The  more  academic  environment  of  school  niay  have  in- 
creased the  NoShows*  factual  knowledge  of  nutrition,  although  it  apparently 
had  no  behavioral  effect*    On  the  other  hand,  the  Job  Corps  training  ex- 
perience had  its  impact  on  the  more  behavioral  components* 

5*3,4  Conclusions 

Nutritional  behavior  of  Persisters  improved  significantly  over  time, 
while  that  of  Dropout  women  declined  slightly*    As  noted  before.  Dropout 
wonen  seem  to  have  been  adversely  affected  by  Job  Corps  on  a  number  of 
outcontes*    In  nutritional  knowledge,  the  patterns  were  different,  with 
NoShows  making  the  most  improvement*    This  parallels  the  findings  on 
Health  Information,  discussed  in  the  previous  section,  where  NoShows  made 
the  most  improvement  and  Dropouts  declined*    It  is  encouraging  for  Job 
Corps  that  those  who  stayed  at  least  three  months  improved  in  behavior, 
even  if  their  factual  knowledge  did  not  increase*    Behavior,  after  all, 
is  what  counts  in  nutrition* 

5.4         Educational  Attainment 

Four  items  examined  the  educational  attainment  of  the  study's 
participan ts: 

•  level  of  education  at  entry  into  Job  Corps 

•  whether  the  respondent  received  a  GEO  in  Job  Corps 

•  whether  the  respondent  has  returned  to  school  since 
Job  Corps 

•  whether  the  respondent  is  currently  in  school 

Although  the  study,  when  it  was  originally  designed,  was  intended  to  measure 
changes  in  reading  and  math  skills,  this  part  of  the  outcome  was  dropped 
when  Job  Corps  discontinued  its  testing  program  for  terminating  enrollees, 

5^4^1     Level  of  Education  at  Entry  Into  Job  Corps 

Data  on  educational  level  at  entry  were  taOcen  from  Job  Corps  records* 
Comparisons  of  the  two  treatment  groins  for  whom  data  were  avfdlable 
(Persisters  and  Dropouts)  yielded  no  significant  differences  (see  Table 
5-17)  •    Analysis  betk'sen  sexes,  however,  revealed  that  females,  both  Per- 
sisters and  Dropouts,  had  completed  significantly  more  schooling  that  the 
males*    For  example,  17%  of  female  Persisters  had  completed  high  school  as 
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Table  5-17 


Level  of  Education  at  Entry  into  Job  Corps 
(in  percentages) 


Persisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

Eighth  grade  or  less 

16 

18 

=  1.98 

Ninth  grade 

36 

35 

df  »  4 

Tenth  grade 

31 

26 

p  »  ns 

Eleventh  grade 

7 

11 

N  =■  310 

Twelfth  grade 

10 

10 

Table  5-18 

Level  of  Education  at  Entry  Into  Job  Corps 
By  Sex  for  Each  Treatment  Group* 
(in  percentages) 


Males 

Females 

Statistics 

Ninth  grade  or  less 

61 

42 

=  i6.ee 

Tenth  grade 

26 

df 

=  6 

Eleventh  grade 

10 

12 

P  = 

<.0097 

Twelfth  grade 

3 

7 

W  * 

173 

*Oata  were  not  available  for  ^ToShows 


Persisters 


Scales 

Females 

Statistics 

Ninth  grade  or  less 

60 

42 

2 

X    ^  16,46 

Tenth  grade 

33 

28 

df  =  5 

p  =<, 0056 

Eleventh  grade 

4 

12 

N  =  146 

Twelfth  grade 

4 

17 

compared  with  4%  of  male  Persisters,    Substantially  more  male  Persisters  (60%) 
had  only  finished  ninth  grade  or  less  as  compared  with  female  V^rsisters  (42%), 
These  findings  are  displayed  in  Table  5*18, 

The  fact  that  women  had  significantly  more  education  than  men  may 
help  explain  their  tendency  to  do  better,  on  both  the  pretest  and  the  post- 
test*  on  tests  of  factual  knowledge  (Health  Information,  Nutrition  Informa- 
tion* Job  Knowledge), 

5,4,2      Receipt  of  GED  in  Job  Corps 

One  of  the  major  benefits  which  Job  Corps  offers  is  the  opportunity  for 
an  enrollee  to  study  for  and  pass  the  test  for  a  GED  (high  school  equivalency 
diploma).    Because  90%  of  the  enrollees, were  high  school  dropouts*  it  was 
■expected  that  a  large  number  would  be  enrolled  in  a  GED  course.    Table  5-19 
displays  the  findings  of  this  comparison; 

Tafc,e  5-19 

Attainment  of  GED  During  Job  Corps  Stay 
(in  percentages) 


Males 


Persisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

EligibXe  but 

=  9.40 

not  enrolled 

11 

21 

df  »  1 

p  «  ns 

Ineligible 

89 

79 

H  «  32 
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Females 


Persisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

Passed  6£D 

4 

0 

■  16.63 

Enrolled  but  not 
Coopletod 

19 

3 

df  «  3 

Eligible  but  not  Enrolled 

62 

90 

P  •<.0008 

Ineligible 

IS 

7 

H  -  121 

Findings  are  disappointing*    As  illustrated  in  Table  5-19/  the 
vast  majority  of  male  participants  were  ineligible  for  6£D  classes/  and 
eligible  wcoen  tended  not  to  enroll*    Persister  mmen  were  significantly 
more  involved  in  getting  6CD*s  than  Dropout  womeni  23%  enrolled  or  passed 
vs*  3%*    There  were  no  significant  differences  for  males*    The  sample  for 
males  was  small  because,  for  some  reason/  the  Job  Corps  data  file  from 
which  these  figures  were  taken  was  incomplete  on  this  item* 

Appirently,  most  Job  Corps  enrollees  either  did  not  score  high 
enough  on  achievement  tests  or  stay  long  enough  to  enroll  ifi  <^D  classes. 
Only  two  Corpsmembers  received  GED's;  both  vere  female  Persisters. 

5-4*3     Student  Status  at  Posttest 

More  than  a  third  of  the  total  group  had  returned  to  school  since  Job 
Corps  involvement  ended*    Among  both  males  and  females,  the  HoShow  group 
contained  the  largest  proportion  of  students.    This  is  understandable  when 
the  time  scale  is  taken  into  account.    Persisters  and  Dropouts  were  post-^ 
tested  only  four  months  after  they  terminated  from  Job  Corps  *  Depending 
on  the  time  of  year,  it  Is  possible  that  many  ^si&cests  were  given  before 
a  new  school  semester  had  even  begun.*    The  HoShows,  after  ten  months,  had 
had  a  far  greater  o^*^  jrtunity  to  return  to  school* 

Another  application  of  these  data  is  the  speculation  that  a  number 
of  HoShows  failed  to  enroll  because  they  went  back  to  school.    In  Chapter 
3.4  it  was  pointed  out  that  HoShovs  worked  more  than  those  who  attended 
Job  Corps.    It  could  be  that  Job  Corps  enrollment  took  place  only  if  at- 
tempts at  enplGyment  and  education  failed.    Those  who  succeeded  in  one  or 
the  ot.^^r  did  not  enroll. 
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Table  5-20 


Has  Hetumed  to  School  Since  Job  Corps 
(in  percentages) 

Hales 


Fersisters 

Dropouts 

HoShows 

Statistics 

Has  Returned  to  School 

30 

25 

40 

«  3.24 

Has  Hot  Rettirned 

TO 

7S 

60 

df  -  2 
p  *  ns 

»  >  266 

Females 


Fersisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Has 

Returned  to  School 

32 

2S 

SO 

"  7. OS 

Has 

Hot  Returned 

68 

7S 

50 

df  »  2 

p  <  .05 

N  «  204 

The  final  topic  covered  here  is  vfliether  the  respondc":t  was  cur- 
rently in  school,  full-time,  or  part-tiiae*    Findings  ware  almost  identical 
for  men  and  woaen  and  follwed  the  same  pattern  as  einployirent  status  find- 
ings^   Job  Corps  apparently  did  not  injpact  current  school  status*  About 
three-quarters  of  all  respondents  were  not  in  school  at  the  time  o£  post- 
test*    Dropouts,  male  and  female,  were  somewhat  less  likely  than  members 
of  the  other  two  groups  to  be  in  school*    Female  HoShows,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious item,  were  in  th«  largest  in^school  group*    Hhat  interesting, 
however,  is  that  while  50%  of  female  NoShows  claimed  to  have  returned  to 
school  (Table  S-21) ,  only  39%  were  actually  in  school  at  the  time  of  the 
posttest*    Ihis  discrepancy  parallels  that  discussed  in  Chapter  3*4  on  em- 
ployment status.    Perhaps  UoShow  women*s  school  behavior  paralleled  their 
employment  behavior,  with  both  beginning  strong  and  growing  weaker. 
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Standard  reference  material  loioa 

fAN&l  and  JSO  TEST  CKAfCT  No.  2) 


Table  5-21 


Current  Student  Status 
(in  percentages) 


Hales 


Persist ers 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Curreritly  Fulltime  Student 

14 

13 

20 

=  3.29 

df  =  4 

■  Currently  Parttime  Student 

16 

10 

10 

p  =  ns 

N  =  269 

Mot  Now  a  Student 

71 

78 

71 

Females 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

Statistics 

Currently  Fulltime  student 

14 

15 

18 

*  5.13 

Currently  Parttinte  St\ident 

14 

8 

21 

df  »  4 

p  »  ns 

Not  Now  a  Student 

72 

77 

61 

N  *  206 

5*4*4  Conclusions 

Women  reported  the  most  promising  behavior  in  the  education  area* 
Hhey  entered  Job  Corps  with  a  better  educational  backgrounds  they  gained 
more  in  Job  Corps,  and  they  attended  school  somewhat  mois  often  after  Job 
Corps*    Among  the  Job  Corps  participants  there  were  no  differences  between 
Persisters  amd  Dropouts  except  in  GEO  attainment,  which  requires  a  longer 
length  of  stay. 
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5.5 


Summary:    Health  and  Educational  Impacts 


In  this  area  of  study  it  can  be  concluded  that:  t.ie  impact  of  Job 
Corps  was  moderate  to  good.    Gains  were  not  made  in  kncwledqe  of  either 
health  or  nutrition.    Behavioral  gains^  however*  were  recorded  for  Per-^ 
sisters  in  both  these  areas.    For  example*  more  persisters  had  gone  to 
the  dentist  recently  at  the  time  of  the  posttest,  and  Persisters  chose 
less  junk  food  and  :a  more  balanced  diet  at  the  time  of  the  posttest. 
Dropouts  and  NoShows  did  not  improve  in  these  areas. 

The  findings  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  Job  Corps  health 
program  had  positive  impacts  on  this  sample.    Two  areas  of  weakness ^ 
however,  seemed  to  be  the  health  education  program  and  the  optometry 
services . 

The  improvement  of  persister  women  from  worst  to  best  on  the 
two  nutrition  behavior  scales  i5  particularly  encouraging,  since  many 
of  these  women  already  had  children  who  would  benefit  from  these  changes. 

The  most  notable  educational  finding  was  that  few  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees  were  even  eligible  for  GEO  classes*  much  less  for  the  diploma. 
No  measure  of  educational  gains  in  Job  Corps  was  made,  however*  because 
such  data  were  unavailable.    Those  who  had  attended  Job  Corps  were  no 
more  likely  than  the  comparison  group  to  be  enrolled  in  school  at  the 
time  of  the  posttest* 
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6.0         THE  HEALTH  SERVICES  SUBSTUDY 
6*1  Background 

t^hen  the  noneconomic  impacts  study  of  Job  Corps  was  first  conceived, 
it  was  envisioned  as  complementary  to  the  economic  impact  studies  pre- 
viously performed*    While  the  economic  studies  measured  Job  Corps*  impact 
in  terms  of  placement  rate  and  starting  wages,  the  noneconomic  impacts 
study  would  measure  it  in  terms  of  eyeglasses  dispensed,  cases  of  venereal 
disease   cured/  and  number  of  drug  abuse  cases  ameliorated*     The  emphasis 
would  be  on  quantifying  (and  perhaps  monetizing)  those  benefits  of  Job 
Corps  which  had  not  been  measured  before* 

By  the  time  the  original  idea  had  feecome  an  Rpp  mailed  out  for 
competitive  bid/  however,  the  emphasis  on  quantifying  material  benefits 
had  given  way  to  a  broader  purpose—the  development  and  application  of 
a  set  of  self-report  instruments  to  measure  outcomes  such  as  social  atti- 
tudes and  self-esteem.    When  the  final  design  of  the  study  was  completed/ 
in  fact/  no  data  sources  other  than  the  corpsmembers  (and  comparison 
group  members)  themselves  were  planned,  thus  removing  the  possibility  of 
a  detailed  accounting  of  health  department  records. 

After  the  contract  was  awarded,  the  government  Project  Officer 
asked  that  it  be  modified  to  include  a  substudy  of  tangible  benefits 
covering  the  area  of  health  services*    The  Health  Service  in  each  Job 
Corps  center  offers  youngsters  high  quality  medical  and  dental  care/  on 
a  preventive  and  emergency,  as  well  as  routine/  basis.    The  purpose  of 
the  substudy  was  to  ascertain  if  Job  Cdrps  had  health  impact:^  on  this 
sample  of  participants.    Job  Corps  records  indicate  that  about  one-half 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  are  receiving  welfare  support  at  the  time  of  enroll- 
ment/ *   and/  therefore,  are  eligible  for  welfare-supported  medical  ser- 
vices*    If  this  study  were  to  indicate  that  Job  Cdrps  helps  to  relieve 
sotne  of  that  medical  services  burden  from  the  welfare  system/  or  that  the 
program  makes  it  easier  for  participants  to  recei\  e  medical  attention/ 
then.  Job  Corps  could  be  assumed  to  be  providing  a  substantial  benefit* 
If  the  study  were  to  indicate  that  job  Corps  provides  medical  services  to 
its  participants  that  they  might  not  otherwise  receive  (especially  those 
without  access  to  welfare-supported  services)/  then  these  are  clearly 
further  benefits  of  the  program* 


»JOl^  Cdrps  in  Brief/  1976* 


At  first,  tne  Abt  Associates  project  staff  hoped  to  use  the 
tnedlcal  records  of  youngsters  in  the  sample  as  a  separate  data  source. 
Inforniation  from  medical  records  would  form  an  outcome — Health  Services — 
which  could  be  examined  in  relation  to  the  outcomes  measure  by  tneans  of 
the  instrument  battery.    A  serious  problem  €or  the  design  o€  the  sub* 
study,  however,  was  the  confidential  nature  of  medical  records.  Health 
services  staff  at  centers  do  not  permit  divulgence  of  medical  information, 
and,  after  Corpsmembers  terminate,  records  are  sealed  before  being  stored. 
The  problem  thus  lay  in  how  to  collect  medical  data  on  the  Corpsmembers 
in  the  study  without  violating  medical  confidentiality.    One  possibility 
would  have  been  to  hire  medical  record  librarians  to  visit  Regional  Offices 
and  copy  information  on  youngsters  in  the  study  from  the  medical  records 
of  recent  terminees.    Hhis  plan  was  dropped  for  several  practical  reasons 
and  because  there  were  still  issues  of  confidentiality.    A  second  suggestion 
was  that  health  ctata  be  collected  only  on  a  self*report  basis,  as  a  supple-^ 
ment  to  the  basic  instrument  battery.    This  idea  was  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  Job  Corps  applicants  might  not  be  aware  of  the  basic  infor* 
mation  concerning  their  own  condition  of  health,  emd  self-reports  would 
therefore  be  incoir^lete  and  possibly  inaccurate. 

After  these  twp  plans  had  been  rejected,  it  was  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  collect  health  information  on  Corpsmembers  without  violating 
conifidentiality  would  be  by  using  aggregate,  anonymous  data.    All  parties 
were  aware  that  this  system  did  not  permit  medical  record  information  to 
be  correlated  directly  and  individually  with  responses  to  the  instrument 
battery,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  comparing  health  services  received  with 
changes  in  other  non-ecoiiomic  variables  had  to  be  abandoned.^  Instead, 
a  small  incidence  and  prevalance  study  was  designed  to  be  complete  within 
itself.    Aggregate  data  would  be  gathered  on  the  prevalence  of  a  limited 
number  of  disorders  and  on  the  incidence  of  all  disorders  serious  enough 
to  prompt  a  visit  to  the  health  office.    Since  aggregate  data  must  still  be 
collected  individually  and  is  subject  to  the  problems  of  confidentiality, 
a  i&ethod  was  devised  to  permit  gathering  of  data  on  the  specific  youngsters 
in  the  study  without  making  it  identifiable  outside  of  Job  Corps.  Abt 
Associates  provided  data  collection  forms  to  each  Job  Corps  health  office f 
each  form  bearing  the  name  of  a  participant  in  the  main  study,    ^the  name 


^A  few  questions  on  health  were  added  to  the  instrument  battery  to  serve  as 
a  limited  source  of  pretest-posttest  comparison  (see  Chapter  5.2  for  these 
findings) . 
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was  written  on  a  t^aroff  sheets  however/  so  that  after  the  data  were  entered 
oti  the  form  the  mma  could  be  removed.    This  system  permitted  data  collection 
from  a  specifi    grcap  without  abridging  confidentiality. 

The  procer'.re  developed  therefore  relied  on  the  health  staff  of 
each  center  to  collect  the  data.    The  drawback  to  this  system  lay  in  the 
extra  workload  that  was  imposed  on  center  health  staff.    The  Job  Corps 
National  Health  Director  pledged  that  center  staff  would  cooperate  if  they 
were  trained  in  the  proper  use  of  the  forms.    Abt  Associates  staff  therefore 
arranged  to  meet  with  the  health  staff  in  each  center  before  asking  them  to 
complete  the  research  forms.    Because  staff  visits  to  centers  could  not  be 
made  as  early  as  planned/  the  start  of  data  collection  was  sonjewhat  delayed. 
Some  youngsters  in  the  study/  therefore/  terminated  before  the  data  collec* 
tion  system  had  been  introduced  in  their  centers.    There  was,  however/  no 
systematic  bias  from  the  aifference  in  inauguration  times  from  center  to 
center  or  in  fie  enrollees  who  terminatea  too  early  to  be  included  in  the 
substudy . 

6.2         Data  Collection  Methodology 

Collection  of  the  data  for  the  health  services  substudy  followed 
a  precise  sequence  of  steps.    When  a  notice  of  Corpsmember  arrivals  reached 
h&t  Associates/  the  list  was  scanned  for  names  of  youngsters  who  had  com- 
pleted the  pretest  and  become  part  of  the  niain  study.    For  each  such  young* 
ster  on  the  list/  a  blank  medical  data^col lection  form  was  prepared  with 
the  name  of  the  new  enrollee  printed  on  a  tearoff  sheet.    The  form  was 
then  mailed  to  the  health  office  of  the  appropriate  center.    The  form  re* 
mained  in  the  center  health  office  until  the  enrollee's  termination/  when 
the  relevant  data  from  the  medical  record  were  copied  onto  the  forms/ 
the  identifying  tearoff  sheet  removed/  and  the  form  sent  to  Cambridge  project 
headquarters. 

The  form  cons^isted  of  two  parts.    The  first  two  pages  included  a 
list  of  some  of  the  disorders  which  are  screened  for  on  the  Jph  Corps 
entrance  physical  exam.    Entries  on  this  part  of  the  form  became  data  for 
the  prevalence  study.    Pages  3  and  4  cont^isted  of  blank  lines  and  boxes  to 
be  filled  in  each  time  the  participant  visited  the  health  office.  The 
number  and  type  of  these  entries  became  data  for  the  incidence  study. 

Abt  Associates  staff  instructed  a  member  of  the  health  staff  at 
each  c'jnter  in  the  above  procedures.    In  most  cases/  the  center  medical 
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director  selected  a  nurse  as  the  person  responsible  for  keeping  track  of 
filling  out  and  mailing  in  the  forms.    There  was  a  continuous  flow  of  mail 
back  and  forth/  as  blank  forms  for  new  arrivals  were  sent  from  7*bt  f^sociates 
headquarters  and  completed  forms  for  terminees  were  returned, 

6,2.1     Data  Points 

The  objective  of  the  prevalence  study  was  to  determine  the  health 
condition  of  enrollees  at  entrance*    The  choice  of  disorders/  however/  was 
guided  by  practical  as  well  as  research  considerations.    Becau£:e  confi*- 
dentiality  required  that  all  recording  be  done  by  center  health  staff/  em- 
phasis was  placed  on  brevity  and  siinplicity  in  data  collection*  Thus 
hard-tondefine  disorders  f  such  a:*  "emotional  problems"  or  '^overweight/ " 
were  not  included  because  of  the  likelihood  of  diagnostic  inconsistencies 
from  center  to  center*    Standardization  of  normal  and  abnormal  readings  on 
various  examinations  was  achieved  by  including  on  the  form  the  level  or 
finding  defined  by  Job  Cdrps*  National  Health  Office  for  purposes  of  this 
study  as  abnormal.    Only  disorders  specificall-y  screened  for  in  the  en- 
trance physical  exam  were  included  in  the  prevalence  study*    The  disorders 
chosen  to  be  examined  were  those  that  che  National  Job  Cdrp!^  Health  staff 
feltf  from  other  evidence/  were  either  widespread/  pervasive  but  undetected/ 
or  incorrectly  rumored  to  be  widespread*    Obviously/  a  ccmplete  health  pro- 
file- was  not  obtained  on  the  form* 

The  objective  of  the  incidence  Study  was  to  obtain  data  on  the 

incidence  of  symptoms  serious  enough  to  induce  Cdrpsmember* initiated 

visits  to  the  center  health  office*    Syn^toms  or  disorders  prompting  the 

visit  were  to  be  determined,  and  followup  data  were  to  be  gathered  in  this 

component  of  the  medical  substudy* 

* 

6*2*2      Data  Collection  Barms 

Six  lalx>ratory  tests  and  two  examinations  performed  at  the  time  of 
the  enrollee*s  initial  physical  were  listed  on  the  form  (see  Figure  6-1  for 
a  reproduction  of  the  form) <    Noted  next  to  each  of  the  eight  tests  was  the 
quantitative  level  which  equaled  a  positive  reading/  then  a  series  of  columns 
where  further  Information  was  to  be  entered  if  the  reading  reached  that 
level*    For  each  positive  finding/  further  questions  were: 

e    was  the  condition  confirmed? 

♦   was  a  clinical  diagnosis  entered  of  ^? 

«i   was  a  return  visit  recommended? 
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#  Was  a  return  visit  made? 

#  Was  any  medication  given? 

#  Were  ocher  treatmer.^  given?  (Specify) 

Con  fi  mat  ion  is  considered  important  in  medical  practice  in  four 
of  the  eight  disorders.    The  diagnosis  column  was  included  because  the 
National  Office  Health  staff  wanted  to  know  whether  formal  diagnoses  were 
generally  made  when  positive  readings  were  recorded.    The  questicn  aoout 
return  visits  wafi  included  to  determine  whether  center  health  staff  request 
followups/  and  to  form  a  baseline  against  which  to  measure  the  response  to 
the  next  question/  "Was  a  return  visit  made?^    From  this  pair  of  questions, 
the  percentage  of  patients  returning  when  recommended  could  be  determined. 
The  questions  about  medication  emd  other  treatment  were  included  to  compare 
individual  center  practices  in  the  treatment  of  disorders  discovered  on 
„he  initial  physical  exam. 

Data  foi  the  incidence  study  were  collected  on  pa^  three  of  the 
£am  (see  sample,  Figure   6-1),     The  date  of  the  visit  to  .the  health  office 
and  the  symptom  or  diagnosis  were  recorded  in  the  first  two  columns*  The 
four  following  columns  corresponded  to  the  fin^l  four  columns  in  the  pre-^ 
valence  study/  i,e,/  return  visit  recommended/  return  visit  made/  medication 
given/  other  treatments  given.    Health  office  staff  were  instructed  to  list 
every  CorpsmemJ^er-initiated  contact, 

6-3        The  Provision  of  Health  Care  and  Health  "ducation  at  Job  Corps  Centers 

Before  the  results  of  the  health  services  substudy  are  discussed,  it 
is  important  that  some  bac}cground  information  on  the  Job  Corps  health  care 
system  be  provided*    As  indicated  above/  visits  were  made  to  each  of  the 
seven  centers  to  instruct  center  health  office  staff  in  the  procedures  for 
completing  the  substudy  data  collection  forms.    As  part  of  that  meeting/  a 
discussion  was  held  with  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  health  office  and 
with  the  health  education  teacher  regarding  health  office  policies/  center 
health  education  policies/  and  the  opinions  of  staff  on  a  niiinber  of  health- 
related  topics.    This  section  offers  a  general  outline  of  the  role  of  the 
health  staff/  the  health  office,  and  the  health  teacher  in  different  centers/ 
in  order  to  set  a  context  for  the  medical  records  findings  of  the  medical 
substudy/  discussed  in  Section  6,3  below.    All  information  was  current  at  the 
time  of  the  visits  (1976)/  but  may  have  changed  since  then. 
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Figure  6*1 
Medical  Substudy  Data  Collection  Form 


JOB  CORPS  HATIOHAL  HEALTH  SOR^^EY 


This  health  survey  of  a  sample  of  job  Cdrps  tnembers  is  part  of  a 
larger  national  study  being  carried  out  for  Job  Corps  by  Abt  Associates 
to  study  the  impacts  of  Job  Corps  on  corps  members.    You  are  requested  to 
complete  the  attached  health  record  abstract  form  for  the  member  whose 
name  is  given  below. 

In  order  to  identify  the  corps  meiftber  to  you,  but  to  preserve  his 
or  her  anonymity  regarding  the  information  which  you  supply,  the  corps 
member*s  name  is  written  below.    This  fro.it  page  is  to  be  torn  off  before 
you  return  the  completed  loim  to  Abt  Associates,  thus  preserving  the  corps 
member's  anonymity. 

The  attached  health  record  abstract  form  has  been  designed  so  as 
to  require  a  minimal  ainount  of  time  and  effort  to  complete.    Most  of  the 
information  which  is  requested  can  be  gathered  from  Form  SF^dS  ^d  Form 
SF-93  in  the  corps  menber's  medical  file.    Page  1  and  most  of  Page  2  of 
this  ij)stract:  form  requires  information  from  Form  SF-88.    On  Page  1  in 
the  left  hand  column,  the  appropriate  item  number  from  SF*88  is  referred 
to.    The  next  column  lists  the  test  or  examination  which  is  covered  by 
that  item.    In  the  next  column,  if  the  test  finding  was  abnormal  as  stated, 
check       CYes),  and  continue  to  the  next  column;  but  if  it  was  not  as 
stated,  check  H_  (tlo) ,  and  go  on  to  the  next  item.    If  7°^  checked  Yas, 
the  next  column  asks  ^f.  the  condition  was  confirmed.    Again,  check  Y_^ 
(Yes)  if  It  was,  and       (lk>)  if  it  was  not;  then  proceed  to  the  next 
column.    The  next  column  asks  whether  a  specific  diagnosis  was  made,  so 
you  should  again  check  Y_  (Yes)  or  H_  (NO)  as  appropriate.    Complete  the 
remaining  columns  for  the  item  in  the  same  way,  and  then  go  on  to  the  next 
item.    On  Page  2,  a  similar  Item  is  aske'd,  for  which  the  information  may 
be  obtained  from  Fbrm  SF-93.    Information  for  Page  3  can  be  obtained  by 
going  through  the  rest  of  the  corps  member's  medical  fiJ.e. 


Cdrps  Member's  Hame   

(TEAR  OFF  THIS  PAGE  AFTER  FORM  IS  FILLED  OUT  AND  RETURN  COHPLETEP  FORM  IH 
ENVELOPE  PROVIDED.) 
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Figure  6*1  (continued) 
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Figure  6-1  (continued) 
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Figure  6^1  (continued) 
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6.3.1     Health  Education 

Job  Corps  requires  that  each  center  conduct  a  mandatory  health 
education  course.    These  courses  last  up  to  six  weeks  and  cover  a  wide  range 
of  health  topics.    The  Cleveland  Center,  however/  offered  the  entire  health 
education  course  during  a  six*hour  orientation  session.    The  personnel  in 
Cleveland  indicated  that  health  education  has  been  an  area  somewhat  slighted 
because  of  lack  of  funds.    Other  centers  used  the  orientation  session  as 
an  introduction  to  center  health  policies  and  provided  health  education 
weekly  in  a  school  course  format. 

tititritional  information  was  provided  at  all  centers  as  part  of  the 
health  education  course.    In  addition/  food  service  managers  at  the  centers 
provided  balanced  diets  in  the  cafeteria.    Although  Corpsmembers  were 
generally  able  to  choose  from  a  flexible  menu/  "junk  foods"  were  not  avail* 
able  in  the  cafeteria.    These  could/  however/  be  purchased  at  nearby  can* 
teens  or  grocery  stores.    Students  were  usually  not  allowed  to  take  food 
out  of  the  cafeteria.    Food  service  managers  at  the  centers  felt  they 
were  providing  both  nutritious  meals  and  a  variety  of  food  choices. 

Centers  varied  in  the  amount  of  formal  attention  they  paid  for 
weight  control  in  the  health  program.    Atlanta  had  a  weight* watchers  club. 
The  Keystone  Center  maintained  that  between  their  physical  fitness  program 
and  a  weight-^watchers  club  in  town/  the  problem  received  adequate  attention. 
At  the  Cleveland  Center/  Corpswomen  with  a  weight  problem  were  referred  to 
a  physician  who  suggested  special  diets.    At  Portland,  non*amphetamine  diet 
pills  were  issued  by  the  infirmary.    At  Breckinridge,  an  overweight  program 
was  being  planned. 

Sex  education  was  provided  in  all  centers.    At  fireckenridge,  sex 
education  was  taught  in  class/  at  the  clinic /  and  during  weekly  family 
planning  sessions*    Birth  control  devices  were  available  at  the  health 
offices  and  in  family  planning  clinics.    Some  centers  required  parental 
permission  before  certain  birth  control  devices  could  be  dispensed. 

It  is  a  general  health  policy  at  Job  Corps  Centers  to  require  that 
linens  be  changed  weekly  and  dormitories  cleaned  daily.    As  suggested  by 
personnel  at  the  Breckenridge  Center/  personal  hygiene  problems  tended  to 
be  controlled  by  peer  pressure.    Policies  with  respect  to  cigarette  smoking 
varied  considerably  among  centers.  ^For  example/  the  Atterbury  Center 
placed  no  restrictions  on  smoking/  while  the  Keystone  Center  did  not  permit 
smoking  in  classes/  dormitories /  or  in  the  cafeteria. 
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6,3.2     Health  Care 

All  centers  visited  had  infirmaries  that  were  staffed  24  hours  a 
day,  .leven  days  a  week.    Most  medical  problems  were  treated  during  office 
hours  established  at  the  clLiic,  however.    Some  centers  required  an  appoint-^ 
ment  to  see  the  nurse;  others  worked  on  a  waXk-^in  basis*    All  were  staffed 
to  deal  with  emergencies  immediately. 

In  all  instances,  'there  was  a  physician  at  the  clinic  at  least  part-' 
time/  and  one  on  call  at  all  times*    Specialized  health  care/  such  as 
optometry/  gynecology/  and  psychiatry^  were  available  at  all  centers,  although 
access  to  these  specialists  was  limited  to  those  referred  by  the  primary 
care  staff  at  the  health  office*    Although  dental  care  for  emergencies  was 
available  to  all  enrollees/  preventative  treatment  was  provided  only  to 
those  who  had  been  enrolled  at  least  three  months. 

This  portrait  of  health  care  services  is  reasonably  consistent 
throughout  Job  Corps,  as  National  Office  regulations  govern  many  of  the 
procedures. 

6.4        Analysis  of  Findings  of  the  Health  Services  Substudy 

OSie  results  of  the  health  services  substudy  are  provided  in  this 
section*    Before  they  are  discussed/  hoi^ver/  a  few  comments  should  be  made 
about  the  quality  of  the  data  and  the  nature  of  the  sample  on  which  the 
findings  were  based* 

The  data  collection  forms  for  the  prevalence  study  called  for 
results  of  tests  which  ordinarily  were  administered  to  all  enrollees  at 
entry.    Some  centers  did  not,  however,  administer  the  full  range  of  tests* 
At  the  Atterbury  Center/  for  example/  neither  hematocrit  nor  hemoglobin 
tests  were  administered**    In  most  centers/  however,  all  tests  were  given, 
and  positive  results  were  verified  where  appropriate  through  testing  of 
second  specimens . 

Center  staff  usually  did  not  fill  in  the  space  provided/on  the 
data  collection  form  for  other  conditions  requiring  treatment  while  in 


*The  reason  for  this  was  that  such  tests  are  only  required  for  females/ 
and  Atterbury  was  just  beginning  to  admit  women  at  the  time  of  the  study. 
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Job  Corps.    Although  this  Tnay  have  been  a  staff  oversight/  it  is  probably 
safe  to  assxune  that  the  youngsters  in  the  sample  were  a  healthy  group. 

Large  variations  were  found  in  the  health  office  visits  section  of 
the  data  -collection  form.    Some  Centers  (e.g.,  Cleveland)  were  either 
unusually  meticulous  about  recording  each  visit  or  had  exceedingly  high 
visitation  rates,    other  Centers  grouped  visits «  an  indication  that 
visits  were  not  recorded  as  they  occurred.     It  sho\ild  be  noted  that  dif-*' 
ferences  among  centers  with  respect  to  incidence  and  prevalence  of  medical 
disorders/  discussed  below/  as  well  as  number  of  visits  made  by  enrollees/ 
might  be  attributable  to  extraneous  variables-^-the  care  taken  by  center 
health  staff  in  filling  out  the  data-collection  forms,  the  level  of  speci- 
ficity provided  by  them  on  the  forms/  individual  center  health  care 
policies,  or  various  situational  variables  (accessibility  of  infirmary  or 
health  care  personnel) . 

Although  visitation  rates  can  be  calculated  from  the  study  results/ 
the  columns  on  treatment  did  not  include  enough  information  to  assess  its 
effectiveness.    Uot  enough  information  was  provided  on  most  forms  to  permit 
analysis.    In  any  case,  it  would  be  difficult  to  assess  the  adequacy  of 
treatment  for  a  medical  condition  without  detailed  symptomatology,  which 
was  not  provided.    Therefore,  the  treatment  columns  of  the  form  were  not 
analyzed. 

All  seven  centers  participating  in  the  main  study  cooperated  in 
the  medical  substudy.    Although  there  were  differences  froir,  center  to  center 
in  the  level  of  detail  on  the  data  collection  forms,  there  was  no  apparent 
difference  in  the  percentage  of  terminees  for  whom  we  received  these  forms. 
As  Table  6-1  indicates,  the  proportion  of  the  health  services  substudy 
sample  from  each  center  reflected  closely  the  proportion  of  main  study  sample 
from  each  center  (with  only  two  minor  exceptions). 

A  total  of  262  medical  forms «  from  156  male  enrollees  and  106 
female  enrollees,  were  analyzed  in  the  course  of  the  substudy.  The 
range  in  ages  was  from  17  to  20/  with  the  majority  of  enrollees  18  years 
of  age. 

6.4.1     Prevalence  Findings 

Analysis  of  the  prevalence  data  encompassed  a  description  and  tabu-*' 
lation  of  preliminary  disorders  found  by  the  battery  of  medical  tests  given 
at  enrollment.    For  purposes  of  this  study,  enrollees  were  classified  as 
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Table  6-1 


Kumber  and  Percentage  of  Snrollees  in  Main  Study  gind  in  Medical 

Sub3tudy#  by  Center 


Center 

Enrollees  in  Main  Study 
(Persist4irs  and  Dropouts) 

Bnroliees  in  Medical 
Substudy 

% 

% 

Atterbury 

223 

58.8% 

131 

■50.0% 

Cleveland 

66 

17.4 

39 

14.9 

Keystone 

33 

8.7 

27 

10.3 

Atlanta 

18 

4,7 

14 

5.3 

Pittsburgh 

16 

4.2 

25* 

9.5 

Breckenridge 

14 

3.7 

18^ 

6.9. 

Portland 

9 

2.4 

8 

3.1 

TOTAL 

379 

100  i 

262 

100 

[lumber  of  medical  substudy  participants  is  greater  than  number  of 
main  study  participants  of  this  center  due  to. failure  to  track 
enrollees  after  termination  for  Posttest  Interview  for  main  study* 
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either  (1)  negative  on  all  initial  tests  ^  (2)  negative  on  all  tests  as  veri^ 
fied  by  second  specimens,  or  (3)  having  a  prevailing  medicsil  condition. 
Prevalence  was  disaggregated  by  disorder. 

In  the  initial  battery  of  medical  examinations  aditiinistered  to 
the  enrollees,  over  40  prevalent  medical  conditions  were  discovered.  The 
majority  o£  these  conditions  were  vision  related?*  16  for  hyperopia  (far 
sightedness) ,  cmd  six  for  both  nvyopia  (nearsightedness)  and  hyperopia.. 
Eyeglasses  were  prescribed  when  necessary  (i.e.,  when  the  new  e^nrollee  did 
not  own  a  pair),    positive  hematocrits  (^  sign  of  anemia)  wer«i  found  for 
six  enrollees.    Four  cases  of  syphilis  and  another  four  of  gonorrhea  were 
discovered  on  admission.    In  addition,  two  enrollees  were  found  to  have 
high  blood  pressure  and  another  three  had  positive  urine  albumin  tests 
(indicative  of  a  urinary  tract  infection) . 

^at  over  half  the  disorders  found  on  the  initial  exam  were  visions- 
related  indicates  that  this  kind  of  health  screening  is  patrticulariy  vaXw^ 
able  in  an  educational  program  such  as  Job  Cdrps.    Having  poor  vision  diag^ 
nosed  and  treated  is  extremely  important,  and  may  have  been  as  significant 
as  other  program  services  in  helping  to  make  these  youtt.  more  employable. 

The  41  youth  with  disorders  discovered  at  entry  represented  14% 
of  the  number  of  youth  examined.    A  quantifiable  benefit  of  Job  Corps  is 
its  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  health  disorders. 

6^4,2      Incidence  Findings 

Analysis  of  incidence  results  wats  performed  by  means  of  categori- 
zation  and  enumeration  of  enrollee- initiated  visits  to  the  center  health 
offices.    The  variables  examined  included  frequency  of  visits  and  the  level 
of  enrollee  cos^liance  with  medical  recommendations,    ^e  frequency  of 
visits  and  level  of  compliance  was  analyzed  by  each  major  set  of  disorders 
or  synrptoms  and  by  center. 


*Cent;ers  varied  in  their  response  to  the  item  on  eyesight^^related  dis- 
orders.   Some  Centers  chose  to  note  enrollees  with  known  eye  problems 
(i.e*,  alreauiy  wore  glasses),  while  others  considered  as  a  positive 
finding  only  those  csises  discovered  for  the  first  time. 
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The  categorization  of  syinptoms  and  disorders  was  difficult  for 
project  staff  because  of  wide  variations  in  terminology.    Eight  cate- 
gories of  syinptoms  were  empirically  derived  from  the  returned  medical  data 
forms  as  follows: 

•  Cold  and  flu:    These  refer  to  head  colds,  sore  throats ^ 
coughs/  and  routine  upper  respiratory  infections. 
Itontension  headaches  were  also  placed  in  this  category* 
Where  symptoms  such  as  stomach  aches  and  watery  eyes  were 
found  in  conjunction  with  the  above  symptoms/  visits  were 
placed  in  this  category. 

•  Genitourinary t    This  category  refers  to  venereal  diseases, 
vaginal  infections/  pregnancies/  painful  or  absent  menstrual 
periods,  and  other  disorders/conditions  that  would  generally 
be  treated  by  a  gynecologist  or  obstetrician.    Male  GU 
problems/  such  as  venereal  disease  and  painful  urination,  were 
also  grouped  in  this  category*    Guidance  and  planning  visits 
with  regard  to  birth  control,  pregnajicy,  and  VD  were  included 
here* 

•  Gastro-^intestinal;    These  refer  to  digestive  problems  in  the 
absence  of  other  symptoms. 

•  Dental:    These  included  toothaches  and  other  problems  involving 
the  teeth/  gums^  and  mouth. 

•  Vision:    These  include  problems  typically  treated  by  an  opto- 
metrist/ such  as  blurred  vision. 

•  Asthma/  Allergies/  bronchitis;  Self-explanatory. 

•  Minor  Injuries :    These  included  cuts,  abrasions,  contusions, 
and  general  muscle  and  bone  aches  and  pains.    Sprains  and 
strains  are  also  included  in  this  category. 

•  Derma toloqical :    These  conditions  included  rashes/  skin 
inflammations/  acne,  and  insect  bites. 

•  Other T    Conditions  which  did  not  fall  in  the  above  categories 
were  placed  in  this  category. 

Approximately  1,400  health  office  visits  were  made  by  the  262 
enrollees  followed  in  this  substudy.    The  mean  number  of  visits  per  enrollee 
was  5.3,  over  an  average  Job  Corps  length  of  stay  of  three  months*  The 
median  number  of  visits'  was  less  than  three/  however.    As  Figure  6-^2 
shows/  58  enrollees  made  zero  visits  and  another  61  make  only  one  to  two 
visits;  at  the  other  extreme/  nine  hundred  thrity-seven  (67%)  of  the  visits 
were  made  by  16  percent  of  the  sample  population  (42  enrollees).  Therefore/ 
the  analyses  which  follow  were  largely  influenced  by  those  42  enrollees 
who  made  11  or  more  infirmary  visits. 

Table  6-2  shows  the  distribution  of  health  office  visits  by  dis- 
order or  symptom.    As  that  table  indicates,  the  plurality  of  visits  {35%; 
was  for  cold  and  flu  symptoms.    Many  of  these  were  for  headaches.  Genitourinary 
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problems  were  the  next  most  common  reason  for  visits  (17%)*    Most  of  these 
visits  involved  female  enrollees  with  painful  or  absent  menstrual  periods* 
Some  male  problems  of  painful  passage  of  urine  were  also  recorded.  Gastro- 
intestinal distress  made  up  12%  of  total  visits.    The  majority  were  non- 
serious,  with  only  one  case  of  appendicitis  identified.    In  that  instance, 
the  patient  was  referred  to  a  local  hospital,  and  an  appendectomy  was 
performed*    Minor  injuries,  the  typical  day-to-^day  cuts,  abrasions,  strains, 
and  muscle  pains,  were  the  next  largest  visit  cause,  11%  overall.  This 
was  followed  by  dental  complaints  (9%),  other  problems  (6%),  dermatological 
symptoms  (4%),  eye-related  disorders  (3%),  and  asthma,  allergies,  and  bron- 
chitis (3%)*    The  "other"  category  included  nervous  disorders,  (e.g., 
tension  headaches,  hyperventilation,  heart  palpitations,  insomnia),  ear 
problems  (e.g*,  loss  of  hearing,  painful  earlobes,  impacted  wax),  dizziness, 
positive  tuberculin  tests,  alleged  rapes,  psychiatric  disorders  (depression, 
alcoholism),  weight  probl^s,  seizures,  hemorrhoids,  fainting,  and  bivalent 
sickle  cell  anemia* 

6*4*3     Comparison  ftmonq  Centers  of  Health  Care  Delivery 

For  reasons  stated  previously,  even  the  limited  intercenter  analysis 
undertaken  had  methodological  problems.    All  findings  discussed  below  must 
be  qualified  by  the  limitations  inherent  in  our  data  collection  system* 
Frequency  counts  of  health  office  visits  may  have  bee-  affected  by  the 
degree  of  conscientiousn;te6  in  recording.    Levels  of  compliance  with  recom* 
mended  treatments  were  also  difficult  to  assess*    Some  centers  requested 
retum  visits  only  for  fairly  severe  problems,  while  other  centers  requested 
return  visits  for  almost  all  disorders.    Therefore,  the  intercenter  compari- 
sons discussed  below  should  be  considered  neither  highly  definitive  nor 
highly  precise.* 

Individual  cenicer  health  office  visitation  rates  varied  considerably, 
according  to  our  data.    Much  of  the  variation  might  be  explained  by  the 
differences  in  care  t^tken  in  preparing  the  data-collection  foms*  Despite 
this  possibility,  however,  the  data  did  yield  some  interesting  findings.  The 


^Portland's  sample  was  very  small — 3  enrollees — so  additional  care  should 
be  taken  in  ir>terpreting  the  findings  for  thi^  center. 
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three  centers  (Clevelcnd^  Keystoner  and  Atlanta)  which  had  all  or  almost 
all  female  enrollees  in  their  medical  sul>study  sample  recorded  the  highest 
mean  number  of  health  office  visits  per  enrollee^  18^  8^  and       respecitvely . 
There  wasf  clearly a  sex  differential  in  visit  rates  in  this  sample.  The 
other  mean  visit  rates  are  indicated  in  Table  6''3.     At  the  time  of  the 
study  the  Cleveland  center  was  the  only  center  in  the  9^up  where  an 
extensive  course  in  health  care  was  not  provided^  and  its  exceedingly  high 
rate  of  visitation  might  therefore  have  been  related  to  lack  of  health 
education  beyond  the  orientation  period. 

It  might  be  speculated  that  health  office  visitation  rates  were 
related  to  enrollees'  length  of  stay^  that  iSf  the  longer  an  enrollee 
stayed  at  a  centerr  the  more  likely  he  or  she  was  to  frequent  th^^t  center's 
health  Dffic«.    We  examined  this  possibility  by  comparing  the  center  data 
for  length  of  stayr  calculated  for  the  main  3tudy  sample^  x^th  the  center 
data  for  total  number  of  clinic  visitSf  calculated  for  the  medical  sub- 
study  sample.    Thusf  while  the  data  are  not  from  identical  sampleSf  they 
can  provide  insight  into  the  issue. 

Table  6*4  shows  the  mean  length  of  stay  and  the  mean  number  of 
clinic  visits  per  enrollee  in  the  substudy.    Visual  inspection  of  these 
data  suggest  that  length  of  stay  was  not  related  to  mean  nuiBtoer  of  enrollee 
visits.    This  is  confirmed  by  a  fairly  small  Spearman  rank-order  correlation 
(rho)  for  these  data  of  -.21f  ^ich  suggests^  if  anything^  a  tendency  toward 
an  inverse  relationship  of -length  of  stay  and  number  of  health  office  visits. 
The  visitation  rates  by  symptom  and  center  are  shown  in  Table  6*5;  For 
three  of  rhe  sympton  categories       colds  and  fluf  minor  injuries^  and  derma'' 
tological  —  visitation  rates  were  roughly  consistent  across  centers.  Sur* 
prisingly^  GU  problems  accounted  for  a  larger  proportion  of  all  visits 
in  male  centers  than  in  female  ones.    For  the  other  syn^tom  categories^ 
the  visitation  rates  varied  widely  across  centers  f  sugeresting  that  centers 
may  have  put  different  degrees  of  stress  on  reporting' and  attending  to  dif'* 
ferent  types  of  more  serious  symptoms.    Of  course^  the  visitation  rate 
variation  across  centers  among  these  synptom  categories  may  well  reflect 
different  incidence  and  contagion  situations  at  these  widely  scattered 
centers  at  that  time.    Again^  we  must  caution  against  giving  too  much 
weight  to  these  intercenter  comparisons  due  to  the  many  problems  in  data 
reporting  and  the  sampling  of  substudy  participants. 
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Table  6-3 

Health  Office  Visitation  Rates  by  Center 


Total 

::«an  :fo. 

Center 

^f 

Visits 

Visi  ts 

Atterbuiry 

m 

297 

2,3 

17  7 

Keystone 

27 

216 

s.o 

Atlanta 

14 

71 

Pittsburgh 

25 

24 

1.0 

fircckenrid9o 

Id 

64 

3.6 

Portland 

S 

37 

4-6 

ALL 

262 

1^401 

5.3  (mean) 

Table  6-4 

Comparison  of  Mean  Length  of  Stay  and  Mean  Huinber 
of  Health  Office  visits 


C«int«r 

Htui  Length  of  stay 
<dayt}l 

H^Ui  KuDib^r  of  Enrollee 
Vlfilti^ 

Atterbury 

110 

2.3 

Cl«v4lAnd 

114 

17.7 

K«ytton« 

57 

8,0 

Atlanta 

154 

5.1 

Pittsburgh 

125 

1.0 

8r«cic«nrid9e 

141 

3.6 

Portland 

107 

4.6 

Ml 

110 

5.3 

Calculated  fron  main  stud/  tar^le  <t)  ■  379) 
'Calculated  fmn  nadlcal  tubstudy  sample  tN  ■  262i 
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Table  6-5 

infirmary  VUlts  •nJ  Vl>lt>tlcn  lttu>  fcY  Cent* r        gy^ow  Ot^yiY 


Cold 

(  riu 

Canlto- 
Urlnaty 

GMtCO* 

Int«•lltv^^ 

Minor 
Injuria* 

i>«ntal 

otn«r 

D«r*Ato  log  leal 

Cyo-ltiilaloil 

M 

t 

M 

t 

It 

% 

H 

t 

It 

t 

H 

t 

It 

t 

It 

t 

H 

t 

H 

2*7 

100^ 

33.  Ot 

23.0t 

15 

5. It 

45 

15  .at 

59 

I9.9t 

33 

19.9% 

21 

7. It 

5 

K7t 

7 

Cl«V«Urkd 

«42 

loot 

2(0 

37.6t 

145 

22.5t 

112 

16.2t 

70 

io.it 

41 

5.9t 

25 

3.6t 

20 

2.9t 

11 

l.Ct 

U 

216 

loot 

is 

3«.4t 

37 

I7.lt 

27 

l2.St 

IB 

6.3t 

14 

6.5t 

13 

6.0t 

11 

5.1t 

6 

3.Ut 

7 

71 

loot 

22 

31.  Ot 

14 

I9.7t 

9 

12. 7t 

6 

11. 3t 

5 

7.0t 

1 

1.4t 

2.6t 

7 

9.'Jt 

3 

24 

loot 

6 

25.  Ot 

0 

o.ot 

2 

e.3^ 

2 

e.3t 

4 

16.7t 

4 

16.7t 

4.2t 

1 

4.2t 

4 

«4 

loot 

2 

3.1t 

21 

32 .6t 

5 

7.6t 

3 

12. 5 1 

0 

O.ot 

,  3 

4.7t 

3.U 

11 

17.2^ 

12 

Portland 

37 

loot 

li 

4i.tt 

7 

16. 9t 

0 

o.ot 

4 

16.2t 

0 

O.ot 

4 

lO.Bt 

&.4t 

0 

O.ot 

a 

Total 

1401 

loot 

419 

34*  9t 

236 

17.  Ot 

170 

I2.lt 

157 

U.2t 

123 

o.ot 

63 

5.9t 

59 

4.2t 

41 

2.9t 

41 

nulalod 

t 

2.4t 
1.2t 
f.2t 
4.2t 
111.  7% 

1 1),  at 
u.ut 

2.Ut 


Hotai    ^arctftta^a  tiqw  1«  tot  P«rc«Qtag«  of  vUlt*  for  m  «wto«  of  ai  vlalt*  to  that  cantarS  h««lth  offlou. 
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Convplianc^  with  recommendations  for  return  visits  Is  shown 
In  Table  6-6.      Atterbury/  Pittsburgh,  Breckenridge /  and  Atlanta  showed 
very  high  compliance  percentages  (around  90  percent)/  while  Keystone/ 
Cleveland,  and  Portland  showed  relatively  moderate  compliance  levels 
(around  55  percent),    l^ith  the  exception  of  the  Atlanta  center/  our  sample 
of  the  high  compliance  centers  Is  predominantly  male/  and  our  results 
mi^t  be  interpreted  to  suggest  that  male  Job  Corps  enrollees  were  more 
likely  than  females  to  follow  up  on  medical  recommendations  *    In  this 
regard/  It  Is  Interesting  that  the  male  enrollees  In  the  main  study  sample 
scored  consistently  (although  not  significantly)  higher  at  pretest  on 
the  Attitude  Toward  Authority  Scale)/  I.e./  they  were  more  deferential 
toward  authority  than  were  females  (see  CheMPter  4.1  above) . 

6.5  Conclusions 

It  should  be  stressed  again  that  the  results  of  this  study  are 
by  no  means  definitive.    Recognizing  the  limitations  noted  above  In  the 
data-collection  process/  however/  several  tentative  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  2U^out  medical  care  in  Job  Corps. 

Job  Corps  does  appear  to  provide  tangible  medical  benefits  to 
enrollees.    The .Initial  medical  screening  eX2unlnatlon  uncovered  prevailing 
medical  conditions  among  14  percent  of  the  enrollees.    Granted/  some  of 
the  enrollees  may  have  known  about  their  conditions  but  also  knew  that 
they  would  receive  medic&l  attention  upon  enrollment  In  Job  Corps  and 
so  did  not  seek  treatment  before  Job  Corps.    Still/  a  considerable''  per- 
centage of  medical  conditions  was  undoubtedly  uncovered  In  the  scrv  ^ling 
examination.    Some  of  these  conditions  (e.g./  venereal  dlseeise)  have  ob* 
vious  epidemiological  consequences/  and  so  their  discovery  had  even  wider 
impact. 

The  number  of  Infirmary  visits  (a  mean  of  5.3  visits  during  a 
mean  length  of  stay  of  110  days,  yielding  a  mean  frequency  of  one  Infirmary 
visit  every  21  days)  suggests  further  that  Job  Corps  enrollees  received 
medical  attention  that  they  might  otherwise  not  have  received.    It  Is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  disadvantaged  youth  would  normally  be  able/ 
on  the  "outside/**  to  receive  medical  attention  an  average  of  once  every 
three  weeks.    In  fact/  national  statistics  Indicate  that  low  income  blacks 
of  this  age  group  visit  a  itedlcal  facility  once  every  215  dayS/  or  one-tenth 
as  often  as  this  sample  did  In  Job  Corps. 
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Table  6*6 

Cotppliance  Levels  with  Health  Office  Recommendations 


Center 

Percentage  complying  with 

Atterbury 

88% 

Cleveland 

53* 

Keystone 

58% 

Atlanta 

92% 

Pittsbxirgh 

88% 

Breclcenridge 

83% 

Portland 

50% 

All 

70% 
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Cdnceming  tne  health  caire  and  health  education  that  enrollees 
received  in  Job  Corp^,  several  conclusions  deserve  discussion.    For  all  of  the 
possible  biases  th^t  may  have  been  introduced  in  the  data  collection/  the 
finding  that  the  one  center  with  an  extretaely  high  average  nurober  of  health 
office  visits  per  enrollee  was  also  the  one  center  which  paid  scant  attention 
to  formal  health  education  suggests,  at  least  tentatively,  that  health  educa* 
tion  may  contribute  tot^ard  a  deczestse  in  enrollees*  seeking  of  roedical  care. 
In  other  words,  there  may  be  a  need  for  health  information  among  Job  Cdrps 
enrollees  which,  at  the  center  with  the  least  amount  of  formal  health  educa* 
tion,  is  satisfied  by  the  enrollees*  obtaining  it  through  infirmary  visits. 

The  findings  also  suggest  that,  although  females  may  initiate  more 
health  office  visits,  males  cor!?)ly  more  with  recommendations  made  by  health 
office  peJcs<^el  (although  this  finding  may  have  been  confounded  by  other 
center^specific  conditions).    Job  Cdrps  may  want  to  give  greater  enphasis  to 
follow- through  on  medical  care  recomroendations  provided  to  females,  while  at 
the  same  time  monitoring  the  reasons  for  health  office  visits  of  females  to 
see  if  they  are  excessive,  and  if  health  education  in  specific  areas  can 
reduce  what  may  be  informational  visits. 

A  small  percentage  of  enrollees  accounted  for  a  disproportionately 
large  percentage  of  clinic  visits.    While  this  finding  peurallels  the  situation 
in  society  in  general,  it  suggests  that  some  attention  might  be  paid  to  this 
issue  by  Job  Cdrps,  so  that  health  care  services  may  be  more  efficiently  provided. 

Many  of  the  enrollees  with  high  clinic  visitation  rates  may  have 
been  more  in  need  of  counseling  than  of  general  medical  care.    This  was 
indicated  by  the  nature  of  visits  (every  day  or  every  other  day  within 
the  findings  of  Job  Cdrps  medical  personnel  (i.e.,  no  apparent  medical  cause). 
There  were  a  number  of  enrollees  whose  con^laints  (e.g.,  hyperventilation, 
nervousness,  insomnia,  seizures,  alleged  rape)  in^ly  somatacization  of  emotional 
problems.    Althou^  seriously  disturbed  applicants  to  Job  Corps  are  ruled  in** 
eligible,  the  incidence  of  emotional  disorders  in  this  sample  suggest?  that 
counseling  and  psychiatric  services  provided  by  Job  Cdrps  are  n^ded  for  this 
population. 

Finally,  it  was  noted  that  the  more  serious  syn5>toms  seemed  to  receive 
different  amounts  of  attention  from  center  to  center.    If  further  study  bears 
this  out.  Job  Corps  may  wish  to  issue  guidelines  in  the  area  of  minimum  care 
standards. 
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1.0         STUDY  DESIGN 


O^is  study  to  assess  the  non-economic  inlets  of  job  Corps  was  seen 
by  both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  by  Abt  Associates  as  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  broader  study  of  job  Corps'  non-ecopomic  iji^acts  to  be  conducted 
at  a  later  date*    In  that  sense,  then,  this  was  designed  as  a  pilot  study 
of  the  non-econoroic  impacts  of  job  Cdrps*    This  chapter  discusses  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  study  and  the  design  of  the  research*    This  project  was 
planned  to  produce  three  products:    an  outcomes  Assessment  Battery  (OAB) 
which  can  be  used  for  research  on  other  enployinent  and  training  programs 
and  further  research  on  job  Corps t  a  Handbook  of  NOneconomic  Outcome  Mea- 
sures for  Employment  and  Training  Programs  which  instructs  researchers  in 
the  use  of  the  OAB;  and  this  report,  which  presents  the  findings  of  a  preliminary 
pretest-posttest  study  of  about  500  job  Corps  applicants* 

1*1        Research  Objectives 

In  order  for  a  research  design  and  methodology  to  be  developed,  the 
objectives  of  the  research  first  had  to  be  refined*    As  with  any  project  of 
this  size,  scope,  and  complexity,  deciding  on  project  objectives  was  an 
interactive  process.    Barly  in  the  project,  discussions  among  Abt  Associates 
contract  staff  an&  DOL  government  technical  representatives  successively 
refined  the  project's  objectives  to  the  following: 

•  To  develop  an  assessment  instrument  battery  to 
measure  certain  noneconomic  impacts  of  employe 
ment  and  training  programs; 

•  To  assess  certain  noneconomic  inqpacts  among 
selected  Job  Corps  participants; 

•  To  determine  aspects  of  Job  Corps  programs 
which  may  contribute  to  noneconomic  outcomes* 

In  each  subsection  below,  the  research  objectives  of  this  project  are  dis- 
cussed more  or  less  chronologically  as  they  developed  from  the  actual  pro- 
ject Biethodology. 

1,1*1     Development  of  a  noneconomic  Outcomes  Assessment  Battery 

The  first  objective  of  this  project  was  to  develop  an  assessment 
instrument  package  to  measure  selected  noneconomic  outcomes  of  employment 
and  training  programs*    Existing  literature  was  seaarched  and  experts  were 
consulted  in  order  to  construct  a  battery  of  instruments  which  held  projiise 
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of  assessing  th*  outcomes  of  interest  according  to  certain  criteria.  Biis 
effort  is  described  more  fully  in  the  Design  Phase  Report  (March  1975)  of 
this  project  and  in  Section  2.2  (Description  of  the  outcomes  Assessment 
Battery)  of  t\rz  Appendix. 

yb»  instrument  development  phase  resulted  in  two  products, 
first  is  the  Job  Corps  Noneconomic  Outcomes  Assessment  Battery,  which  was 
administered  to  this  sti^y's  participants  and  is  available  for  subsequent 
employment  and  trauning  program  research .    ^e  second  is  a  Handbook  of  Non-' 
economic  Outcome  Measures  for  Employment  and  Tradning  Programs  r  which  can  be 
used  for  further  evaluations  of  Job  Corps  euid  similar  programs.    Ihe  Band- 
book  describes  each  instrument  selecte.'  for  the  battery  and  is  produced  as 
a  separate  volume. 

1.1.2     Assessment  of  the  Noneconomic  Impacts  of  Job  Corps 

From  the  beginning  of  the  contract,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
assessment  of  the  noneconomic  impacts  of  Job  Corps  would  be  preliminary  in 
nature  and  would  not  lead  to  findings  that  would  be  generalizable  to  the 
Job  Corps  as  a  whole.    Hie  Request  for  Proposal  which  originated  this  pro** 
ject  recognised  the  inappropriateness  of  attempting  to  generalize  about 
all  Job  Corps  enrollees  at  ail  Job  Corps  centers  on  the  basis  of  the  small 
sample  of  centers  to  which  the  study  was  limited.    For  example,  the  BFP 
stated  *'If  this  approach  (the  a£iplication  of  the  developed  set  of  measures 
in  a  limited  Job  Corps  setting)  proves  feasible  and  yields  meaningful  datar 
these  measures  could  be  applied  on  a  broader  scale  to  the  Job  Corps  program 
and  to  other  manpower  programs.^    As  the  contract  work  progressed,  the 
number  of  Job  Corps  centers  included  in  the  study  expanded  from  one  (as 
originally  envisaged)  to  seven.    Still,  because  these  centers  were  not 
sampled  randomly,  nor  study  participants  assigned  ramdomly  to  treatment 
and  control  groups  (for  ethical  and  practical  reasons)/  the  evaluative** 
conqponent  of  this  study  is  necessarily  limited.    The  results  of  this  study 
cannot  be  generalised  to  all  Job  Corps  Centers,  at  all  times,  for  all 
persons.    All  statements  of  the  study's  findings  have  these  limits  impli- 
cit in  them.    It  remains  for  a  larger  study,  much  wider  in  scope,  to  pro- 
vide a  more  complete  evaluation  of  the  noneconomic  inlets  of  Job  Corps. 
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APPENDIX  B  -  Baseline  Datea  on  the  Three  Groups 


BASELIHE  DRTA  ON  THE  THREE  GROUPS 

As  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters,  membership  in  the  "Persister", 
"Dropout"  or  "HoShow"  group  was  determined  after  study  subjects  had  res- 
ponded to  the  pretest  Instrument  Battery.    Their  association  with  the 
study  and  their  association  with  Job  Corps  were  not  dependent  on  each 
other  in  any  way    after  the  pretest  Instrument  Battery  was  completed 
at  the  Job  Corps  screener*s  office. 

Because  of  this  post'^hoc  design,  there  was  no  way  of  assuring 
that  the  three  groups  were  comparable  before  the  "treatment"  (Job  Corps 
attendance) .    Indeed,  there  were  empirical  reasons  for  believing  that 
NoShows  were  not  as  motivated  as  those  who  enrolled,  and  therefore  by 
definition  not  comparable.    A  decision  was  made  to  compare  pretest  scores 
of  the  Job  Corps  group  and  the  NoShow  group  in  order  to  determine  whether 
there  were  any  systematic  differences.    The  first  fifty  NoShow  instruments 
were  analyzed  in  comparison  to  the  first  350  or  so  Job  Cdrps  instruments. 
(AS  it  turned  out,  the  pretest  was  administered  to  many  fewer  NoShows). 
There  were  no  significant  differences  on  any  of  the  16  scales.  This 
finding  was  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  the  comparability  of  No** 
Shows  and  Arrivals  on  these  variables  at  the  time  of  pretest. 

Another  issue  that  should  be  covered  here  is  the  comparability  of 
the  study  sample  to  the  Job  Corps  population.    As  mentioned  several  times 
in  Appendix  A,  the  present  study  was  designed  as  a  pilot  study  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  measuring  non~economic  impacts.    As  a  pilot  study, 
it  was  not  intended  to  reflect  the  Job  Corps  population  accurately.  No 
generalizations  to  the  Job  Cdrps  as  a  v^ole  are  made,  so  it  was  not  necessary 
that  the  study  sample  be  representative.    Nonetheless,  readers,  of  course, 
are  jnteres'^ed  in  the  characteristics  of  the  study  sample,  and  in  how 
it  differed  fw*a  Job  Corps  as  a  whole.    Both  types  of  information  are 
included  in  the  discussion  of  baseline  data  below.    The  statements  above 
serve  simply  as  a  caveat:    Differences  between  the  sample  and  the  popu* 
lation  are  not  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  study. 

In  the  sections  below,  demographic  baseline  data  on  the  three  groups 
are  presented.    Such  information  was  derived  from  two  different  sources: 
Data  on  sex,  race,  age  and  urban/rural  background  are  taken  from  items  on 
the  pretest  and  posttest  of  the  Outcomes  Assessment  Battery.    The  addi- 
tional information  was  taken  from  the  Job  Corps  Mainstream  file,  the 
computerized  management  information  system  used  by  Job  Corps  for  research 
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purpo««s.*   Because  of  the  confidentiality  of  the  Mainstream  tV<^^i  \ll 
youngsters  whose  records  were  searched  had  first  given  Abt  Associates  permis- 
sion to  do  so. 

Basic  Deoographic  Data  Across  Groups 

Group  Formation 

All  analysis  in  the  study  is  focused  on  differences  aniong  the  three 
grou|ks  of  Job  Corps  applicants.    **Fersisters**  were  defined  as  youngsters 
who  remained  in  Jc(b  Corps  90  days  or  more.    This  cutoff  date  wr3  chosen  to 
correspond  with  Job  Corps  tenaination  categories;  Category  1  and  Category  II** 
are  the  names  used  by  Job  Corps  for  those  called  Fersisters  here.  **Dropouts** 
were  defined  as  those  who  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  but  remained  on  center  less 
than  90  days.     (Job  Corps  calls  these  Category  III  terminees).  **HoShows** 
were  defined  as  youngsters  who  applied  to  Job  Corps^  were  accepted  and  assigned 
to  a  center^  but  ^o  literally  did  not  show      on  the  specified  date  for 
enrollment.    Job  Corps  uses  the  same  term  and  definition.    The  table  bej-ow 
illustrates  the  distribution  of  study  subjects  into  treatntent  groups. 


Table  1 
Group  Formation 


?er sisters 

Dropouts 

"NoShows" 

TOTAL 

Number 

178 

232 

79 

489 

Percentage 

38 

45 

16 

100  fi 

Total  Job  Corps 
Percentage  in  1976 

37 

33 

30 

100% 

*  Our  thanks  go  to  John  Amos^  Program  Analyst  in  the  Job  Corps  Division  of 
Program  Review^  for  generating  the  data  tape  upon  which  these  findings  are 

based. 

♦♦Category  I  terminees  are  those  *rtio  either  graduate  or  stay  6  months  or  more: 
Category  II  terminees  are  those  who  stay  3  to  6  months.    In  this  study^ 
these  two  groups  were  not  differentiated. 
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Although  there  is  no  problem,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study /  in 
examining  findings  from  groups  of  unequal  size,  it  would  be  well  to  comment 
on  the  discrepancy  in  group  sizes  between  the  study  and  national  Job  Corps 
statistics*    At  the  time  the  resejtrch  design  was  developed,  the  study  staff 
envisioned  an  even  group  division  of  about  one-third  of  the  applicants  in 
each,  like  the  overall  Job  Corps  figures  above.    Ihis  breakdown  had  been 
relatively  consistent  in  Job  Corps  for  several  years*    At  the  time  of  the 
pretest,  however,  different  parts  of  the  country  were  being  affected  more  or 
less  strongly  by  the  recession  of  the  mid-70's*    Ftor  Job  Csorps,  this  variation 
was  reflected  in  the  application  and  enrollment  rates;  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment had  long  Job  Corps  waiting  lists  and  a  low  no-show  rate.    Instead  of  not 
showing  up  for  Job  Corps,  many  airbivalent  youngsters  probably  enrolled*  Hence 
the  low  no-^show  rate  and  high  dropout  rate*    If  the  sites  from  which  this 
sample  of  applicants  taken  were  suffering  from  higher  unemployment  than 
average,  this  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  proportion  of  job 
corps  NoShows  in  the  study  and  the  proportion  in  the  entire  Job  Corps  is 
plausible,    ^ere  is  no  way  of  verifying  it,  however. 

Another  explanation  lies  in  the  well-known  methodological  bias  called 
volunteerism*    Job  Corps  screeners  were  asked  to  hand  out  instrument  bat- 
teries to  all  applicants  after  their  interview.    The  slow  rate  of  receipt 
of  completed  pretests  indicated  that  not  all  applicants  were  filling  them 
out.    It  might  be  speculated  that  refusals  came  mostly  from  those  applicants 
who^  by  the  end  of  their  screening  interview,  had  already  decided  not  to 
follow  through  on  their  applications*    Hence^  the  finding  that  only  half  the 
applicants  who  became  HoShows  filled  out  the  Instrument  Battery.    This  theory 
leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  small  NoShow  group  is  biased 
in  favor  of  the  more  motivated  applicants,  i*e*^  those  who  were  willing 
to  spend  an  additional  45  minutes  in  the  screener's  office  filling  out  a 
questionnaire.    But,  under  that  arguments  all  three  groups  should  have  been 
biased  in  that  direction*    Under  the  cxjnditions  of  this  study,  there  was  ho 
way  in  which  the  volunteer  bias  could  be  eliminated*    If  the  ^Show  group 
were  more  bietsed  than  the  others  in  ways  that  might  affect  the  study,  the 
comparison  o^  scale  scores  should  have  reflected  that.    Since  there  were 
no  differences,  it  may  be  concluded  that,  although  only  well  motivated 
NoShows  became  part  of  the  sample,  they  were  comparable  to  the  Job  Corps 
groups  in  the  areas  under  study* 
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Male/Female  SreaJcdown 

Table  2 
Male/Female  Breakdown 


Persisters 

Dropouts 

Ko  Shows 

TOTAL 

ALL  joo  worps 
Cdntract  Center 
Enrollees 

Percent  Hale 

60% 

56% 

56% 

56% 

56% 

Percent  Female 

40% 

44% 

49% 

42% 

42% 

Percent  TOTAL 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

The  sample  was  56%  male,  identical  to  the  proportion  In  all  Job  Corps 
contract  centers*  The  male/female  ratio  within  each  group  is  consistent  with 
the  total  ratio* 

Racial  Breakdown 

Early  in  the  survey  phase  of  the  project,  it  became  clear  that  almost 
all  applicants  in  the  study  were  black*    The  reason  was  that  the  pretest  was 
administered  only  in  large  cities  east  of  the  Mississippi,  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  disadvantaged  population^ is  black*    In  an  attempt  to  add 
more  white  study  subjects/  the  survey  was  later  extended  to  Portland/  Oregon 
and  its  local  Job  Corps  Center,  where  almost  all  enrollees  are  white*  The 
addition  of  Portland  did  not  make  a  signific^uit  change  in  the  study's  racial 
profile/  however,  because  most  of  the  applicants  pretested  enrolled  in  Job 
ODrps  and  stayed  too  long  to  be  posttested*    Table  3  displays  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  study  sample  in  terms  of  race  and  treatment  group* 
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Table  3 
Racial  Breakdown 


{in  percentages) 


Per sisters 

Oropouts 

KoShows 

TOTAL 

Cdntract  Center 
Enrol lees 

Black 

38 

—  ' 

33 

85 

85 

BLACK;  61 

Hhite 

American  Indian 

3 

<  1 

13 
1 

9 
1 

10 
<  1 

WHITE:  22 

SPANISH- 
SPEAKING :  12 

Mexican -^American 

<  i 

0 

0 

<  1 

OTHER;  5 

E^erto  Rican 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Other 

2 

1 

4 

1 

■ 

Two  comments  should  be  made  regarding  the  table  above.    One,  the 
proportional  distribution  of  the  races,  although  highly  skewed^  is  reasonably 
consistent  among  treatment  groups*    Two,  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  white 
youngsters  is  found  in  the  Dropout  group*    This  situation  is  a  familiar  one  to 
Job  Corps;  in  centers,  especially  large  ones,  where  minorities  predominate, 
white  youngsters  often  feel  out  of  place  and  consequently  terminate  early* 

Age  Breakdown 

The  ages  of  applicants  were  taken  from  birthdates  entered  on  the  post-^ 
test  questionnaire.    Because  the  study  covered  almost  18  months,  it  was 
necessary  to  standardize  ages  by  subtracting  birthdates  from  a  common  date* 
January  1,  1976  was  chosen  because  it  represents  an  approximate  midpoint  of 
the  pretest  survey  period*    Table  5  displays  the  ages  of  the  study  sample  and 
the  Job  Corps  population. 
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Tibl«  4 


Ag<  Br<alcdo%m 
<in  p«rcentag«s) 


Perslsters 

Dropouts 

NoShows 

- 

TOTAL 

All  Job  Corps 
Contract  Center 
Enrollees 

Under 
16 

3 

6 

1 

3 

16 

34 

35 

39 

33 

26 

17 

27 

27 

34 

28 

24 

18 

19 

15 

22 

18 

21 

19 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 

20 

7 

7 

9 

7 

15 

This  dlstrlbation  approximates  that  of  job  Corps  as  a  uhole/  although 
this  study  population  has  about  10%  mor«  youth  16  y«ars  old  and  younger*  This 
Is  not  surprining/  since  younger  applicants  are  usually  sent  to  Contract 
Centers  (such  as  those  in  the  study)  rather  than  Conservation  Centers**  Within 
the  study  sample/  the  Noshow  group  was  somewhat  older,  with  41%  of  the  Noshows 
aged  18  or  over  compared  to  36%  and  32%  of  Persisters  and  Dropouts/  respec^ 
tively*    Getting  a  job  may  have  been  a  major  reason  for  not  showing  up/  and 
older  youth  have  a  better  chance  in  a  competitive  job  market. 

Urban/Rural  Background  Brealcdown 

Although  all  youngsters  in  the  sas^le  applied  to  Job  Corps  in  a 
screening  office  in  one  of  the  cities  selected^  it  was  considered  in^rtant 
that  the  applicant's  background  be  determined^  because  of  the  possible 
differential  Impacts  of  job  Cdrps  on  youngsters  brought  up  in  urban  or  rural 
areas*    Table  5  displays  the  breakdown  or  urban/rural  background* 


^Conservation  Centers  offer  union-run  draft  training  programs  designed  to  lead 
directly  into  apprenticeship  after  Job  COrps  graduation*    The  unions  cannot 
place  those  under  18  in  apprenticeships  so  they  prefer  not  to  train  them  in 
Job  Coxpe. 
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Table  5 

Urban/Rural  Background  Breakdown 
(in  percentages) 


Where  l^ve  you  lived 

most  >f  your  life? 



Persisters 

Dropouts 

No  Shows 

In  fars  country 
outside  the  town 

3 

3 

4 

In  a  small  town 

9 

7 

d 

In  a  city 

dd 

; 

90 

89 

A3  can  be  seenr  recent  rural  to  urban  migration  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  this  sai^ple*  Job  Corps  does  not  keep  statistics  on  this  variable, 
so  no  consparison  with  the  entire  population  is  possible*  With  a  few  excep* 
tions,  all  members  of  the  study  sample  were  living  in  a  xity  of  250,000  or 
more  at  the  time  of  application*  In  Job  Corps  as  a  i^ole,  only  43%  of 
enrollees  come  from  large  cities*  The  sample,  however/  was  purposely  taken 
from  cities  only* 

Conclusions 

Although  there  was  no  attempt  to  make  this  purposive  sample  represen- 
tative of  the  Job  Corps  population,  it  fortuitously  turned  out  to  be  represen- 
tative by  sex  and  somewhat  representative  by  age*    She  three  groups  of  appli- 
cants"Persisters ,  Dropouts  and  HoShows— ^were  not  actually  sampled,  and  there- 
fore were  not  stratifiable  by  any  demographic  variables*    Nevertheless,  the 
groups  were  virtually  identical  by  sex  and  urban/rural  background*    There  were 
some  differences,  none  of  them  significant,  in  race  and  age* 

Additional  Demographic  Information  on  Job  Corps  Groups 

As  an  additional  source  of  information,  the  Job  Corps  management 
information  system  was  cc^sulted*    Personal  data,  mostly  demographic,  was 
accessed  for  all  study  subjects  who  were  in  the  Job  Corps  £ile  (all  NoShows 
and  some  Dropouts  and  Persisters  are  missing  from  the  file)*    As  stated  in 
the  previous  section,  deviation  of  this  sSfl^le  from  the  Job  Corps  population 
should  not  be  construed  as  a  weakness  of  the  sampling  frame;  no  attempt  was 
made  to  make  the  saa^le  representative  or  to  niake  generalizations  to  the  entire 
program* 
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Some  demographic  items  covered  in  the  previous  section  ar^  repeated 
here  in  order  to  display  jO.!  variatbles  according  to  internal  job  corps 
categories*    The  racial  breakdown  appears  in  Table  6* 


Table  6 

Group  by  Race  (in  pexcejitages) 


Hales 

N  -  179 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

White 
Minority 

4 
96 

9 
91 

X^-1.S3  1 
df-1  1 
p  -ns  j 

Females 

K  "  136 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

White 
Minority 

7 
93 

20 
80 

X'-4.01 

df»i 
p  "/:.04 

For  both  sexes,  whites  tended  to  be  Dropouts  rather  than  Per'Jisters* 
Differences  were  significant  for  women.    Almost  75%  of  white  women  left  after 
less  than  90  days. 

The  next  demographic  variable,  size  of  city  of  origin,  is  displayed 
in  Table  7* 


Table  7 

Group  by  City  Size 
(in  percentages) 


Persisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

Less  than  2500 
2500  to  50,000 
50,000  to  250,000 
More  than  250,000 

3 
3 
7 
87 

2 
5 
6 
87 

X>2.07 
df3 
p  "ns 
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Because  patterns  for  males  and  females  were  identical  here/  only  one 
table  is  presented.    There  are  no  differences  between  groups.    Table  8  illus- 
trates differences  in  welfare  status. 


Table  8 

Group  by  Welfare  Status  (in  percentages) 
Males 


H  -  182 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

Yes 

50 

69 

Ho 

50 

31 

p  »  .01 

Females 

N  *  138 

Per sisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

Yes 

64 

67 

X^«3.11 

Ho 

36 

33 

df»l 
p  wns 

Job  Corps  appears  to  be  less  successful  with  males  who  were  on 
welfare  before  enrolling,    over  60%  of  male  welfare  recipients  dropped  out 
early.    There  were  no  differences  for  women. 

Applicants  with  a  history  of  delinquency  or  crime  are  classified 
as  ''questionable."    Each  such  case  is  considered  for  eligibility  on  an  individual 
basis.    Often  a  questionable  youngster  is  permitted  to  enroll  as  an  altema-^ 
tive  to  probation.    The  breakdown  for  the  study  sample  appears  in  Table  9. 


Table  9 

Group  by  Behavior  Category  (in  percentages) 

Males 


N  ^  180 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

Questionable 
Eligible 

16 

84 

15 
85 

df«2 
p  =ns 

Females 

N  »  136 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

Questionable 
Eligible 

3 
97 

6 
94 

.07 

df=2 
p  =ns 
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It  is  not  surprising  that  more  males  than  females  w«ra  questionables . 
Thara  ware  no  diffarencea  between  groups  for  either  sex. 

Educational  attainment  prior  to  Job  Corps  is  illustrated  by  Table  10. 


Table  10 

Groi]p  by  Highest  Grade  '"ompleted  (in  percentages) 

Males 


K  -  182 

Perslstcrs 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

eth 

0 

2 

7th 

0 

3 

8th 

17 

19 

X^"8'16 
df-6 

9th 

43 

37 

p  «n« 

10th 

33 

26 

Uth 

4 

10 

12  th 

4 

3 

Females 

K  -  138 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

Statistics 

th 

0 

1 

7th 

3 

0 

8th 
9th 

11 
28 

9 
32 

X*»3.63 
df«6 

p  «R8 

10th 

28 

26 

11th 

13 

12 

12th 

17 

20 

Although  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  educational  attain* 
ment  for  either  sex  by  group/  within  both  groups  females  entered  Job  Corps 
with  more  education  than  males  (Persistersi  x^"^^'^^'  df"5j  p»<.005.  Dropouts: 
X^"16.88»  df»6j  p»<.0D.     These  differences  may  help  account  for  the  consis- 
tent results  in  the  findings  section  that  women  scored  higher  on  the  scales 
that  test  knowledge  (see  Chapters  3  amd  5). 

Summary 

In  general,  the  youngsters  who  became  Persisters  or  Dropouts  were 
alike  in  background.    White  women  and  men  from  families  on  welfare  tended  to 
terminate  early. 
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1.1.3     Assessment  of  Job  Corps  Program  Elements  Related 
to  Honeconomic  Outcomes 

The  project ^s  third  objective  was  to  ascertain,  In  a  preliminary 
fashion,  which  specific  aspects  of  various  Job  Corps  training  programs  con^- 
tribute  to  various  noneconomlc  outcomes.    This  objective  h£id  a  process 
focus;  attention  was  paid  here  to  Job  Corps  program  elements  which  might  be 
tied  to  noneconomlc  outcomes.    A  case  study  approach  was  deemed  the  most 
appropriate  one  to  use  here  since  the  seven  centers  were  not  selected  ran- 
domlyi  nor  was  the  number  of  centers  studied  large. 

Bach  center  in  the  stiidy  was  visited  and  center  personnel  were 
Interviewed  using  a  semi-*st3ructured  Interview  protocol.    The  center  study 
Interviews  focused  upon  prograun  elements  ^Ich  could  be  related  to  the 
study  outcomes.    A  variety  of  center  personnel,  ranging  from  center  director 
to  residential  advisors,  were  interviewed,  as  appropriate,  about  various 
program  elements  relating  to  the  study  outcomes.    In  these  interviews  Abt 
staff  attempted  to  ascertain  critical  con^nents  of  the  program. 

1.2         Research  Design 

To  achieve  the  three  objectives  described  above,  a  research  design 
was  needed  that  would  allow  administration  of  the  Outcomes  Assessment 
Battery  to     large  number  of  respondents,  that  would  determi.ne  the 
extent  to  which  Job  Corps  impacted  various  noneconomlc  areas  ^  and  that 
would  examine  different  program  elements  and  determine  in  a  preliminary 
fashion,  what  elements  influenced  what  outcomes.    The  research  design  which 
seemed  to  meet  these  criteria  and  reach  the  project  objectives  in  the  most 
cost -effective  manner,  was  a  pre test *posttest,  Nonequivalent  Control  Group 
Design.* 

In  this  quasi-experimental  design,  the  study  participants  were 
not  assigned  to  treatment  and  control  grot(ps  randomly,  as  is  required  in 
a  true  experimental  design-    Obviously^  both  ethical  and  practical 
,  considerations  did  not  allow  randomly  a^3igning  Job  Corps  applicants  to 


Cook,  T.D.  and  Canpbell,  D>T.    The  Design  and  Conduct  of  Quasi-^Experiments 
and  True  Experiments  in  Field  Settings.    In  M.D.  Dunnette  (£d.).  Handbook 
of  Industrial  and  Organizational  Research,  Chicago*  Rand  McNally,^1976, 
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a  ''treatment**  status  (participation  in  Job  Corps)  or  to  a  **control**  status 
(non-participation  in  Job  Corps).    Rather,  the  Job  Corps  applicants  *'selected'* 
themselves  for  assignment  to  treatment  amd  *'control'*  groups  by  their  subse- 
quent behavior.    When  they  applied  at  selected  Job  Corps  screening  sites r 
applicants  were  given  the  pretest  questionnaire/  that  is,  the  Outcomes 
Assessment  Battery.    Of  those  applicants  sampled,  some  did  not  show  up  for 
travel  to,  or  enrollment  in,  their  assigned  Job  Corps  center?  these  partici- 
pants were  classified  as  UoShows.    Of  those  applicants  who  did  subsequently 
enroll  in  Job  Corps/  some  terminated  before  the  Job  Corps  **treatment*'  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  have  any  effect  (i.e.,  in  less  than  90  days). 
These  study  participants  were  classified  as  Dropouts.    Finally,  those  appli- 
car»:s  who  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  and  subsequently  remained  for  at  least  90 
days  comprised  the  treatment  groups  the  Persisters.,  A  time  lag  of  about 
three  months  after  termination  from  Job  Corps  was  allowed  before  Dropouts 
and  Persisters  were  tracked  and  given  the  Posttest  interview.    About:  nine 
months  after  their  scheduled  arrival  aate/  HoShows  were  tracked  and  given 
the  posttest  interview. 

Figure  1*1  schematically  shows  the  process  by  whidi  the  initial 
pool  of  Job  Corps  a^licants  were  subsequently  classified  into  the  three 
study  respondent  groups.  The  resulting  research  design  consisted,  then, 
of  two  measuren^nt  points,  a  pretest  and  a  posttest^  and  three  groups  of 
study  participants:  a  treatment  group  of  Persisters,  a  coir^arison  group 
of  Dropouts,  and  a  **control'*  group  of  HoShows* 

To  obtain  data  on  the  contribution  of  Job  Corps  to  the  outcomes/ 
the  Job  Corps  centers  to  whidi  the  study  participants  were  assigned  were 
visited.    Information  was  gathered  at  each  site  in  order  to  inform  the 
data  analysis  regarding  the  relai:ionship  of  program  elements  and  outcomes. 
Table  1-2  displays  the  types  of  center  staff  interviewed  and  the  topics 
discussed. 
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Interview  Topics  tot  C*nt«r  Visits 


topics  1 

Source  People: 

Center  Director 

m 
u 
o 
*H 

» 

a 

M 
u 

0  o 

9 

'0 

jj 

II 

1 

9  0 
'0  ^ 

o  c 
U  <: 

O  0 

^3 

A  > 

S3 

t 
\ 

•  3 

c  ^ 

3  ^ 

9  ^  t4 

S-S 

**  ^  u 

c  >^  » 
^  ^  C 

n 

« 

-  : 

>. 

S«lf  Cstfttfn 

X 

X 

X  ! 

Xttitudet 
Xathority 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X  ; 

Job  Xnowl^?e 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Job  Svekin? 
And  Holding 
SXllls  And 
Jol>  Satltf ac- 
tion 

X 

X 

i 

Itotrl^ion 
ftnd  Notrl-* 
tlon 

Knmltdge 

1 

X 

X 

Kvillth 
Bducatlon 

X 

X 

Itedlcal 
Mcordt  for 
Subttudy 

X 
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1*3        Analysis  PXan 

Data  analysis  for  tho  project  was  tailored  to  each  of  the  three 
objectives  of  the  study.    The  analysis  for  the  first  objective  (deveXopMnt 
of  a  noneconomlc  outcomes  assessment  battery)  was  a  psychometric  evaluation 
of  the  Instruments  selected  to  measure  noneconomlc  Injects.    The  analysis 
for  the  second  objective  (assessing  noneconomlc  impacts  of  Job  Corps  on 
enrollees^  as  measured  by  these  Instruments)  was  more  In  the  nature  of  a 
bypothesis*testing  analysis^  although  for  this  pilot  study  specific  hypo** 
theses  were  not  made  or  tested.    Analysis  for  the  third  objective  (detendn' 
ing  program  aspects  contributing  to  noneconomlc  outcomes)  was  purely  quali* 
tative. 
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2.0  STUDY  METHODOLOCT 

Planning^  conducting  and  monitoring  the  pretest"posttest  Non^ 
equivalent  Control  Group  Design  took  two  of  the  study's  three  years.  The 
procedures  followed  for  selection  and  develcpment  of  outcomes  and  meetsures 
and  for  site  and  respondient  selection        discussed  in  this  diapter. 

2.1  Criteria  for  Instrument  Selection  or  Development 

Investigation  of  the  measurability  of  the  outcomes  initially  listed 
was  the  major  focus  of  activity  during  the  project's  design  phase.  In 
coordination  with  the  outcome  selection  procesSf  project  staff  identifiedf 
collected^  and  selected  existing  scales  and  developed  original  measures 
where  ade<iuate  scales  did  not  exist  for  assessing  a  particular  study  outcome. 
In  considering  the  tradeoffs  between  the  research  advantages  of  previously 
validated  instruments  and  the  specific  appropriateness  of  newly-9*nerated 
instruments,  cost  considerations  dictated  a  preference  for  instruments 
already  validated  and  normed.    It  was  not  always  feasible,  however^  to 
find  such  instruments,  and,  where  necessary  and  feasible^  new  items  were 
written  to  measure  several  of  the  outcomes* 

In  evaluating  existing  instruments  or  in  developing  new  items, 
the  primary  criteria  were  as  follows: 

•  Brevity  -  A  time  limit  of  aibout  ninety  minutes  for  the 
entire  instrument  package  was  set,  meaning  that  individual 
instruments  would  have  to  be  fairly  brief. 

•  Self-'administr ability  *  Because  the  pretest  was  self- 
administered  by  Job  Corps  enrollees  at  the  screening 
office  where  they  applied,  the  instruments  bad  to  be 
self<*administerablef  or  readily  modified  to  be  self^ 
administerable . 

•  Appropriateness  to  population  -  Disadvantaged  youth  tend 
to  have  unique  problems  vis^a-^vis  tests  and  test^taking^ 
namely^  low  reading  levels  unfamiliarity  with  objective 
tests  and  test^taking,  anxiety  about  written  instruments 
and  short  attention  span.    Instruments  selected  or 
developed  had  to  have  been  designed  to  mininize  these 
problems.    The  existence  of  normative  data  on  disadvantaged 
youth  was  a  distinct  advantage  for  any  instrument. 

•  Reliability  *  Instruments  selected  had  to  be  internally 
consistent  without  being  redundant  and  had  to  measure 
the  same  thing  consistently  over  time.    The  latter 
consideration  was  particularly  important  since  the 
experJjaental  design  called  for  a  pre^post  test  interval 
averaging  nine  months. 
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•  Validity  -  Instruments  should/  of  course/  measure  ^at 
they  are  purported  to  measure.    Evaluation  of  instmments 
paid  close  attention  to  validity  considerations  amd 
evidence . 

•  Efficiency  -  The  reseeirch  design  called  for  up  to  2/000 
instrument  administrations,    considerations  of  time/ 
cost/  and  ease  of  scoring  consequently  also  guided  evalu- 
ation of  instruments. 


O^is  section  described  the  measures  finally  selected  for  sutoission 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  as  the  Oatcomes  Assessment  Battery  (OAB) .  With 
slight  modifications/  the  battery  served  as  the  assessment  instrument  for 
both  the  pretest  auad  the  posttest.    Separate  male  and  female  versions  of 
the  test  battery  were  used  because  three  subscales  of  the  Youth  Assessment 
Battery  (YAB)  have  male  and  female  versions.*    A  few  questions  appeared  on 
the  pretest  only;  several  groups  of  questions  appeared  on  the  posttest  only. 
Table  2*^1  is  organised  by  outcome  and  summarizes  the  instruments  ^d  sub- 
scales  selected.    The  discussion  present.ed  below  is  organised  by  instirument/ 
with  a  description  and  major  referenced  provided  for  each  Instrument.  !rhe 
order  in  the  Outcomes  Assessment  Battery  was  administered  to  study  subjects, 
and  the  item  numbers  in  brackets  refer  to  item  numbers  in  the  final  OAB. 


Form  16  (FSl)  is  a  Department  of  Labor  form  completed  for  each  Job 


Corps  eiirollee.    It  provided  an  estimate  of  the  enrollee^s  ability  to  speak 
English  at  the  time  of  pretest.    It  also  provided  supporting  demographic 
information  needed  in  data  analysis.    It  is  not  Included  in  the  Outcomes 
Assessment  Battery/  but  was  part  of  the  data^  flow  of  the  study. 


Richardson/  Bellows/  Henry     Co./  Inc./  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.    It  has  been  used  extensively  in  Job  Corps  and/  as  such/ 
it  was  appropriate  to  the  study  population.    The  seven  "motivational"  items 
selected  from  it  (BIB  items  7,  15/  39/  50/  51/  63/  and  66)  were  selected  as 
those  which  best  differentiated  both  male  and  female  Job  Corp^  Persisters 


*The  sex  differences  on  the  VAB  were  reg2trded  negatively  by  many  reviewers/ 
and  the  Educational  Testing  Service  plans  to  revise  the  scales  to  eliminate 
the  separate  forms.    The  use  of  separate  forms  was  not  intended  to  discrim- 
inate eigainst  females/  but  to  permit  respondents  of  each  sex  to  identify 
with  the  cartoon  characters  which  were  used  to  illustrate  the  it&ns. 
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Description  of  the  Outcomes  Assessment  Battery 


Biographical  Information  Blank  (BIB)  (Al-AlO)  was  developed  by 


from  Dropouts  in  previous  research.    Major  references;  Dropout  Prediction 
and  Intervention  (Washington/  D.C,/  General  Services  Administration:  1972). 

Youth  Assessment  Battery  (YAB)  (b1  -  B28,  CI  -  C30,  Dl  -  D13)  was 
developed  at  Educational  Testing  Ser^/ice/  also  under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  l^abcr,  specifically  to  provide  a  nontraditional/  innovative 
approach  to  the  assessment  of  disadvantaged  youth.    The  battery  consists 
of  fifteen  scales.    Extensive  and  careful  research  went  into  the  develop* 
ment  and  validation  of  the  battery.    The  three  subscales  selected  for  inclu" 
sion  in  this  test  battery  (Attitudes  Toward  Authority/  Job^Seeking  and  Job-* 
Holding  Skills,  and  Job  Knowledge)  have  been  shown  to  have  the  greatest 
validity  among  the  noncognitive  skill  subscales.    Major  reference:  Honnan 
E.  Preeberg,  Development  of  Assessment  Measures  for  Use  with  Youth  -  work 
Training  Program  Enrollees.    Phatse  llx    Longitudinal  Vaii^ation/  Final 
report  of  U.S.  Department  of  tabor  Contract  Ho.  41-9-005-32  {Princetdn, 
Hew  Jersey,  Educational  Testing  Service:  1974). 

work 'Orientation  Questionnaire  (wOQ)  -  (El  -  E24)  was  developed  by 
Leonard  Goodwin  as  part  of  a  Brookings  Institution  study  of  the  motivations 
and  orientations  of  welfare  mothers.    It  is  appropriate  in  wording  and 
content  for  disadvantaged  persons.    Originally  developed  as  a  personal 
interview  survey,  it  was  easily  modified  to  be  self-a(3ministered.  Major 
reference;    I^onard  Goodwin/  ^'Do  the  Poor  Want  to  Work?"  (Washington/  D.C,/ 
Brookings  Institution:    1972) . 

Self*Esteem  Scale  (SEL)  (Fl  -  FIO)  was  developed  by  Morris  Rosenberg, 
Of  the  Various  self-esteem  scales  considered  (including  the  Self-Esteem 
Scale  of  the  YAB,  GDOpersmith*s  Self-Esteem  Inventory/  and  Fitts^  Tennessee 
Self"COncept  Scale)  /  the  Rosenberg  scale  was  selected  because  of  the  exten- 
sive developmental  research  involved  in  its  construction  and  the  consistent 
researdi  findings  pertaining  to  its  validity.    It  was  originally  validated 
on  a  sample  o£  over  5/000  urban  high  school  students.    It  was  also  the 
shortest  and  the  most  appropriately  worded  of  the  various  scales  for  the 
disadvantaged  adolescent  population.    Major  reference:    Morris  Rosenberg/ 
Society  and  the  Adolescent  Self* Image  (Princeton,  Hew  Jersey/  Princeton 
university  Press;  1965). 

Work-Related  Attitudes  Scale  (WRR)  (Gl  -  G26)  was  developed  by 
Regis  H.  Walther/  director  of  the  George  Washington  University  Manpower 
Research  Projects/  under  a  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  contract.    It  is  a 
twenty-six  item  scale  requiring  only  a  sixth-grade  reading  level*  It 
measures  the  attributes  of  optiitdsm/  self-confidence/  and  unsocialized 
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attitudes.    Major  r«£tr<nce;  Regis  R.  HlLLth«rr  Tha  Haaiirement  oC  Work* 
miavant  Attitudes >  Final  Report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Contract  tio. 
41*7-004'-9  (Washington/  D.C.,  The  George  Washington  University;  1970). 

Ladder  of  Life  (LAD)  (HI  *  H3)  is  a  piychCTnetric  technique  developed 
by  Hadley  Cantril  to  obtain  self '-report  measures  of  htiiaan  status.    It  was 
adapted  for  purposes  of  this  study  to  provide  a  brief'  and  easy-to*-understand 
measure  of  long^-term  vocational  aspiration.    Major  reference:  Kadley  Cantril, 
Thii  Pattern  of  Human  Concerns  (New  Brunswick/  Hew  Jersey^  Rutgers  University 
Jewess  t  196S). 

'^Mulligan  stew"  Questionnaire  (STW)    (11-114)  was  developed  by  Abt 
Associates  as  part  of  a  contract  witH  the  U.S.  Department  of  AgricuXthire  to 
evaluate  the  efficacy  of  that  Department's  "Mulligan  Stew**  nutrition  televi* 
sion  series  aimed  toward  9-^12  year  olds.    It  proved  to  be  a  highly  effective 
instruMnt  in  that  study^  and  its  straightforward  wrding  and  pictoriel  for-' 
mat  ideally  suited  it  for  the  mea^orement  of  nutrition  information  in  this 
study.    Selected  items  of  the  extensive  questionnaire  tiere  chosen  for  the 
instrument  battery.    Hajor  reference:  Sydelle  stone  Shapiro  et  al..  An  Eval** 
uation  of  the  Mulligan  stew  4*H  Television  Series^  Pinal  Report  of  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Contract  Ho*  12^05*300^256  (Cambridge^  Massachusetts ^ 
Abt  Associates  Inc. ^  1974) . 

Job  Corps  mformation  Survey  (JOS)     (Posttest  #3-11)  was  developed 
by  J-squaredf  B^Squared  Consultants  under  contract  with  the  U.S.  Department 


of  Labor.    The  torvey  was  administered  to  approximately  2*000  Job  Corps 

enrollees-    The  seven  items  chosen  from  the  over  200-item  survey  instrument 

were  the  items  dealing  with  opinions  and  attitudes  about  Job  Corps  training. 

2  2 

These  items  appeared  only  in  the  posttest  battery.    Major  reference:  J  B 
Consultants^  Job  Corps  national  Drug  Survey*  Final  Report  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Contract  H6.  JCC'-2169^9d  (Los  AngeleSf  California*  J-Squared, 
B-Squared  Consultants:  1973). 

Wewly  Constructed  Items  were  developed  by  project  staff  to  cover  those 
few  areas  of  outcomes  for  which  adequate  existing  instruments  were  not  found 
to  exist.    Those  areas  included  demographic  identifiers  (front  page)*  health 
care  and  health  habits  (All  -<A16  and  posttest  items  Kl4/  K16*  K19)  *  court 
involvement  (Kl     KS),  job  satisfaction  (G27  -  030),  health  information  (Jl  - 
J17)f  changes  in  family  relations  and  leisure  time  (posttest  K7,  K13r  K17,  K18* 
K20/  K21).    while/  of  course^  these  items  could  not  and  do  not  have  a  develop^ 
mental  history  bearing  upon  their  validity*  reliability^  and  appropriateness 
for  the  study  population,  the  items  did  draw  upon  Abt  Associates  staff's 
extensive  capabilities  and  experience  in  survey  design  and  questionnaire 
construction. 
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2,3        Sanplinq  and  Data  Collection 

Strictly  speaking t  the  study  did  not  Involve  sampling  among  the 
universe  of  Interest— all  people  who  apply  to  Job  corps*    The  necessity 
of  obtaining  a  large  enough  and  diverse  enough  pool  o£  Job  corps  applicants 
to  pretest  in  a  tiimly  and  cost^effectivs  manner  meant  that  a  few  cities  in 
which  large-scale  Job  Corps  screening  is  done  and  several  Job  Corps 
centers  which  process  a  relatively  large  number  of  applicants  would  have 
to  be  used*    Otherwise^  it  would  have  taken  too  long  to  obtain  a  large 
enough  sample  for  the  study*    The  generation  of  1^210  coinpleted  pretest 
qtiestionnaires  required  surveying  applicants  in  five  cities  over  a  thirteen 
Qoath  period  during  197S"76*    Four  hundred  eighty  nine  posttests  were 
coopleted  during  an  ovorlapplng  thirteen  month  posttest  period  during 
1976"77*    Table  2-2  presents  the  cities  and  centers  selected*  Tables 
2»3  and  2^4  present  information  on  the  sample* 


t4bl«  1*1 


Clty-C«At4r  ?«lrlftg«  lA^l^dcd  In  Study 


City  C«nt<Ta 


0»«d  Caftt«T 

Cotd  C«nt«T  but  only  £*imU«  u«#4  la  «rgdy 


^24 
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Table  2-3 
Total  Saiaplo  Size 


COM?l£m>  PBETEST 

1210 

Mb  Dosttest  attcmot  made  (did  not  tetnltiate* 
no  status  notification  received  from  DOL^  etc.) 

537 

QUaMPIED  FOR  POSTTEST 

673 

Could  not  locate  for  posttest 

137 

Hot  available  for  posttest 
(in  army/  jail^  deceased/  etc.) 

9 

Itefused  to  take  posttest 

7 

Interviewer  fraud  on  posttest 

31 

Ot3MPX£TEO  P05TTEST 

489 

Table  2-4 

Sample  Size  by  Treatment  Group  and  Sex 


Group 

Sex 

H 

Persist ers 

Males 

103 

Females 

7S 

Dropouts 

Males 

129 

Females 

93 

NoShows 

Males 

45 

Females 

34 
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OVERVIEW 


This  benefit-cost  analysis  of  Job  Corps  seeks  to  determine 
whether  the  impacts  of  the  program  on  earnings ,  reduced 
crime,  drug  use  and  dependency,  increased  tax  payments  and 
other  effects  of  benefit  to  corpswembers  and  society  have 
an  economic  value  which  exceeds  the  cost*    The  analysis  is 
based  on  a  follow-up  study  of  a  large  sample  of  1977 
enrollees  and  a  group  of  comparable  youth  seven  months 
after  termination;  in  other  words,  it  projects  measured 
benefits  during  this  period  into  the  future* 

The  analysis  reaches  the  encouraging  finding  that  the 
public  investment  in  Job  Corps  is  "efficient"  —  that 
benefits  exceed  costs* 

However,  as  the  study  carefully  illustrates ^  markedly 
different  benefit-cost  estimates  emerge  from  the  same 
data  under  equally  plansible  assumptions*    For  instemce, 
if  the  economic  benefits  experienced  at  the  seven  month 
point  after  terminations  are  assured  to    fade  out  at  14 
percent  a  year,  and  future  benefits  are  translated  into 
current  value  by  a  5  percent  discount  rate,  the  ratio  of 
benefits  to  costs  is  1*15       in  other  words,  the  human 
resource  investment  has  a  positive  rate  of  return*  If 
a  10  percent  discount  rate  is  used,  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  is  only  *88*    On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  assumed 
that  benefits  do  not  fade  out,  the  ratio  increase  to 
3*12  even  with  a  10  percent  discount  rate* 

The  detailed  study  is  important  because  it  assesses  all 
these  alternative  assiimptions  and  their  consequences* 
The  analysis  of  the  components  of  benefits  and  costs  is 
also  important*    For  instance, *  the  report  illustrates 
how  experienced  crime  v      corrections  really  are, 
estimating  the  savings  which  accrue  as  a  result  of  the 
measured  reductions  in  criminal  activity  among  corps* 
members*    Nearly  half  of  the  youth  benefits  of  Job  Corps 
are  the  result  of  these  reductions  in  criminal  activity* 

This  study  was  conducted  by  Mathematica  Policy  Research 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Office  of  Program  Evaluation 
in  the  Employment  and  Training  Administration*    A  one- 
year  later  follow*up  is  planned  which  will  provide 
critical  evidence  on  the  permanence  of  benefits  and  thus 
a  better  foundation  for  benefit-cost  analysis* 


Robert  Taggart 

Administrator 

Office  of  Youth  Programs 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Hiis  r^ort  presents  detailed  findings  of  a  benefit-cost 
analysis  of  Job  Corps,  a  federal  training  program  for  disadvantaged 
youths*    The  walysis  was  conducted  as  part  of  an  evaluation  of  the 
economic  in^ct  of  Job  Corps  being  performed  for  the  U*S,  Department 
of  Labor*    The  findings  are  beised  on  short-term  economic  impacts 
covering  the  time  tliat  Corpsmembers  spend  in  the  program  and  the 
first  seven  months  after  they  leave  Job  Corps  centers* 

tiie  principal  issue  analyzed  in  this  report  is  whether 
the  investznent  in  Job  Corps  is  economically  efficient — specifically, 
does  society  have  more  goods  and  services  at  its  disposal  because 
of  the  investment  in  Job  Corps,  or  would  it  be  better  off  if  the 
resources  devoted  to  the  program  were  used  for  alternative  purposes? 
The  results  of  this  analysis  suggest  that  public  investment  in  Job 
Corps  is  efficient*    Our  benchmark  estimate  is  that  the  present 
value  of  benefits  exceeds  costs  by  $251  per  Corpsmember 
or  by  approximately  5  percent  of  costs*    Because  over  40,000  Corps-' 
members  enrolled  in  Job  Corps  during  the  base  year  for  the  evaluation 
(fiscal  year  1977),  our  benchmark  estimate  of  the  total  social  benefit 
exceeds  $10  million  for  that  year* 

We  estimate  that  nearly  50  percent  of  the  social  benefits 
are  generated  by  a  reduction  in  criminal  activity  among  Corpsmembers — 
particularly  burglary  and  larceny*    These  benefits  from  less  crime 
include  reductions  in  personal  injury,  property  damage,  stolen 
property/  and  criminal  justice  system  costs*    Another  40  percent 
of  the  social  benefits  are  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  output  Corpsmembers  produce  both  while  they  are  in  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  after  they  leave*    The  social  costs  consist  primarily 
of  the  resources  used  to  operate  and  administer  the  program* 

The  analysis  of  social  benefits  and  costs  abstracts  from 
the  fact  that  members  of  society  share  disproportionately  in  the 
benefits  and  costs*    The  equity  effects  of  the  program  are  very 
important  for  a  complete  analysis  of  the  program*    As  a  result, 
the  report  also  analyzes  the  benefits  and  costs  of  investments  in 
Job  Corps  from  the  perspectives  of  Corpsmembers  and  of  all  other 
members  of  society  (non-Corpsmembers)*    Our  benchmark  distributional 
estimates  indicate  that  the  average  Corpsmember  receives  a  net  benefit 
of  $212  from  participating  in  Job  Corps*    We  estimate  that  non- 
Corpsmembers^  as  a  group,  receive  benefits  worth  only  slightly  more 
than  the  costs  they  incur^    For  non-Corpsmembers,  their  net  present 
value  of  the  investment  in  Job  Corps  is  approximately  $40  per 
Corpsmember  enrolled*. 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  benefits  to  Corpsmembers 
are  accounted  for  by  their  increased  earnings*    The  other  benefits 
are  primrily  the  transfers  they  receive  while  they  are  in  Job  Corps* 
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The  largest  cost  borne  by  Corpsmenbers  is  the  reduction  in  their 
transfer  incocne,  although  the  opportunity  cost  of  the  time  they 
spend  in  Job  Corps  and  the  reduction  in  their  theft  income  are  also 
significant  costs* 

Hon-Cotpsmembers  receive  substantial  benefits  from  the 
reductions  in  Corpsmember  criminal  activity  and  their  use  of  transfer 
programs*    The  non-Corpsmember  costs  are  primarily  from  the  operation 
and  administration  of  the  program*    Of  these  Job  Corps  expenditures, 
over  25  percent  are  for  trWsfers  for  Corpsmembers* 

The  estimation  of  the  present  value  of  benefits  and  costs 
required  numerous  assumptions  and  approximations*    In  particular, 
because  this  analysis  Is  based  on  interview  data  that  covered,  on 
average,  only  seven  postprogram  months  r  we  have  had  to  make  some 
speculative  assumptions  about  the  rate  at  vihich  the  Job  Corps  effects 
fade  out  over  time*    We  assumed  that  all  effects  fade  out  at  approxi- 
mately 14  percent  a  year* 

Another  important  assumption  that  was  used  to  obtain  the 
benchmark  benefit-cost  estimates  was  that  the  appropriate  discount 
rate  for  converting  the  values  of  future  benefits  into  current  dollars 
was  S  percent* 

Assumptions  of  lower  (higher)  fade-out  and  discount  rates 
will  mak$  the  program  af^ear  more  (less)  attractive*    As  long  as  the 
sum  of  the  fade*-out  and  discoxjnt  rates  is  less  than  20  percent/ 
we  estimate  that  Job  Corps  is  an  efficient  social  investinent* 
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TECHNICAL  KEPOItT  0 
A  COMPARATIVE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  BENEFITS  AHD  COSTS  OF  JOB  CORPS 
AFTER  SEVEN  MONTHS  OF  POSTPHOGRAM  FOLLOW-UP 
I.  INTBODOCTION 

This  report  presents  the  detailed  findings  of  a  benefit-cost 
analysis  of  Job  Cdrps/  a  federal  training  program  for  disadvantaged 
youths.'^^    The  analysis  was  conducted  as  part  of  an  evaluation  of  the 
economic  impact  of  Job  Cdrps  that  was  performed  for  the  u.S*  DepartmAnt 
of  Labor.    The  purpose  of  this  introductory  chapter  is  to  describe  the 
Job  Corps  program  and  how  the  benefit-cost  emadysis  fits  into  the  overall 
evaluation.    Chapter  II  presents  an  overview  of  the  benefit-cost  analysis. 
The  next  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  benefit  and  cost  findings,  which 
are  then  aggregated  and  assessed  in  Chapter  v. 

A.    JOB  CORPS 

Job  Corps  was  established  by  the  Econoodc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
The  prograA  was  later  transferred  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  Department  of  Labor  (DDL)  tinder  Title  IV  of  the  Coo^rehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (C£TA)  of  1973.    Job  Corps  is  composed  of 
individual  centers  located  throughout  the  country  and  is  administered 
centrally  by  DOL.    The  program  is  designed  to  provide  ^^vocational  skills 
training,  basic  education,  health,  care,  and  residential  support  for  young 


—  The  term  disadvantaged,  as  used  in  this  report,  embodies  several 
factors  related  to  age,  education,  income,  race/ethnicity,  and  employment 
history  that  limit  the  ability  of  young  men  and  women  to  obtain  and  hold 
jobs.    These  factors  also  define  eligibility  for  the  Job  Corps. 
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people  who  are  poor,  out  of  school,  and  out  of  work*    Its  aim  is  to  break 

the  cycle  of  poverty  permanently  by  improving  life-time  earnings  prospects," 

In  fiscal  year  1977,  there  were  sixty-*one  centers  operating  in 

thirty-two  states  and  the  Cdmnonwealth  of  Fuerto  Rico*    The  center?  were 

of  two  basic  types;     (1)  "contract  centers/'  which  were  operated  by 

business  firms,  nonprofit  organizations,  or  local  government  agencies 

under  contracts  with  DOL  regional  offices;  and  ^2)  "civilian  conservation 

centers''  (CCCs),  which  were  located  on  public  lands  (primarily  national 

parks  and  forests)  and  operated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 

2/ 

Department  of  the  Interior  under  executive  agreements  with  DOL,*-  During 
fiscal  year  1977,  these  centers  had  a  total  capacity  for  enrolling 
22,000  Corpsmembers ,  and  over  40,000  youths  received  some  training  in 
Job  Corps,    ^e  program,  however,  was  under  a  congressional  mandate  to 
double  the  size  of  its  enrollment  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978.—'^ 

Job  Cdrps  attempts  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  services 
to  its  participants,  which  includes  the  following: 


1<    Education.    This  aspect  of  the  program  is  intended  to  correct 
the  various  educational  deficiencies  of  enrollees.    It  includes 
basic  education  (emphasizing  reading  and  mathematics)/  "Wdrld 
of  Work"  (including  consumer  education,  driver  education, 
home  and  family  education,  health  education,  and  bilingual 
education) ,  and  General  Educational  Development  (leading  to 
the  GEO  certificate,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  high  school  diploma 


—  The  Expansion  and  Enrichment  of  the  Job  Corps,  U.S*  Department 
of  Labor,  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  1978,  p*  1* 

2/ 

—  There  were  also  two  *^extension  centers,"  which  offered  advanced 
vocational  skills  training  and  had  a  combined  capacity  of  110  slots 
(i.e,/  positions)* 

— "^The  expansion  to  a  capacity  o£  44,000  will  entail 
centers  and  initiating  some  new  education  and  training  programs*  For 
details  of  the  expansion,  see  A  Planning  Charter  for  the  Job  Corps,  U*S* 
Department  o£  Labor,  Employment  and  Training  Administration,  1978* 
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2.  Vocational  Skills  Training.    This  component  of  the  program 
encompasses  training  in  almost  fifty  occupations.    It  typ- 
ically offers  both  classroom  instruction  and  on-the-job 
training.    The  training  offered  at  CCCs  is  generally  in  the 
construction  trades,  is  often  operated  by  trade-union 
representatives,  and  typically  involves  on-the*job  experience 
in  a  work  project  on  center  improvements  or  in  a  nearby 
community.    Training  of  this  type  is  also  provided  by  some 
of  the  contract  centers,  though  classroom  training  in  service 
occupations  (such  as  nursing,  cooking,  clerical,  and  custodial 
services)  is  the  most  common  form  of  training  at  contract 
centers.    Training  in  the  service  fields  often  concludes  with 
work  experience  in  a  part-time  position  at  a  center  or  with 

an  outside  employer. 

3.  Residential  Living  and  Ancillary  Services.    The  residential 
setting  of  Job  Corps  distinguishes  it  from  other  public 
employment  and  training  programs^    Job  Corps  provides  meals, 
health  services,  counseling  services,  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment, and  other  support  services  to  all  Corpsmembers. 

In  addition,  94  percent  of  the  Corpsmembers  receive  dormitory 
accommodations  and  live  at  centers^    The  residential  living 
component  of  Job  Corps  reflects  the  belief  that  the  youth 
population  served  by  the  program  can  derive  the  greatest 
benefits  from  the  education  and  training  services  when  new 
and  more  supportive  living  accommodations  are  provided. 


The  recruitment  and  placement  of  Corpsmembers  is  carried  out  by 
Job  Corps  centers  (primarily  placement),  and  by  other  agencies  under  separate 
contracts  with  DOL^    These  agencies  Include  employment  service  offices, 
certain  unions  and  local  schools,  volunteer  agencies  &uch  as  Women  in 
Community  Service,  Inc*  (Wicsl.  and  Joint  Action  in  Community  Service,  Inc* 
(JACS) ,  and  special  private  agencies.    The  placement  agencies  often  attempt 
to  provide  Job  Corps  graduates  with,  othjer  support  services  to  facilitate 
their  transition  from  center  living  to  regular  living  arrangements. 


B.    THE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  JOB  CORPS 

The  economic  evaluation  of  Job  Corps  consists  of  two  main  components: 
an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  Job  Corps  experience  on  program  participants. 
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and  a  benefit-cost  analysis*    The  former  conponent  focuses  on  how  the 
individual  behavior  and  economic  status  of  Corpsmembers  change  as  a 
result  of  participating  in  the  program*    These  changes  are  estimated 
from  the  observed  pre*  and  postprogram  differences  between  Cdrpsmembers 
and  a  comparison  group  for  four  broad  categories:    employment  and  earnings; 
welfare  dependence;  antisocial  behavior  Ccriminal  activity  and  drug  use); 
and  investment  in  human  capital  C^ducation  and  training)*    The  attitude 
of  Job  Corps  enrollees  toward  the  program  and  their  rating  of  program 
services  were  also  examined  in  the  impacts  component  of  the  evaluation. 

Baseline  interviews  were  administered  to  5,133  Corpsmembers  at 
fifty^two  centers  and  to  1,496  comparison-^group  members  at  fifteen  sites 
during  an  eleven-week  period  from  April  to  July  1977,  Approximately 
nine  months  later,  follow-up  interviews  were  obtained  from  2,419  Corps- 
members  and  from  1,321  comparison-group  members*^    On  the  basis  of 
multiple  regression  analysis  of  the  interview  data,  estimates  of  the 
effects  of  the  Job  Corps  program  on  participants  were  obtained  for  the 
varit^^bles  of  interest*    The  design  and  results  of  this  analysis  are 
presented  in  detail  in  separate  reports*^ 

The  second  component  of  the  Job  Corps  evaluation  is  an  analysis 
of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  the  program*    Benefit-cost  analysis 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  Corpsmembers  who  were  interviewed  at 
baseline  (2,241  of  5,133)  had  not  been  out  of  the  program  long  enough 
to  be  included  in  the  follo^up  stirvey.    For  additional  details,  see 
"Survey  Methodology  and  Resu?,ts,*'  Technical  Report  B* 

^See  "Econometric  Models  and  Methods  for  the  Impact  Analysis," 
Technical  Report  C,  for  further  details  on  the  methodology*    The  results 
are  f^ummarized  in  the  main  voliune  of  the  full  report* 
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is  a  method  of  aggregating  the  diverse  effects  of  Job  Corps^-both  on 
Corpsmenibers  and  on  other  members  of  society — and  determining  the  net 
desirability  of  the  program  according  to  public  investnent  criteria* 
Data  for  the  benefit*cost  aissessment  are  derived  from  the  following; 
the  impact  analysis?  budget  records  from  Job  Corps  centers^  DOL^  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OHB);  special  studies  conduc'ced  at 
a  san^le  of  Job  Corps  centers;  and  "shadow  price"  data,  derived  from 
various  published  sources*  for  cases  in  which  the  economic  values  could 
not  be  observed  directly*^   The  benefit-cost  evaluation  presents  one 
view  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  impact  analysis  and  should  not  be 
regarded  as  separate  from^  or  an  alternative  to,  that  analysis;  rather, 
it  is  a  supplement  to  the  Impact  analysis  and  provides  a  useful  summary 
interpretation  of  the  baisic  findings* 


-^"Shadow  prices"  are  used  to  value  the  program's  effects  in  those 
situations  where  market  prices  either  do  not  exist  or  are  inappropriate^ 
and  thus  where  the  economic  values  cannot  be  observed  directly*  The 
shadow  prices,  ets  well  as  the  other  data  sources  mentioned,  are  documented 
in  the  appropriate  sections  of  this  report*    For  more  information  regarding 
shadow  pricing,  see  R*  HcKean,  "Shadow  Prices,'*  in  Problems  in  Public 
Expenditure  Analysis*  edited  by  J*B*  Chase*  Washington,  D*C*:  The 
Brookings  Institution^  1966,  as  well  as  Chapter  III  of  this  report* 
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II*    OVERVIEW  OP  THE  AHALVSIS 


The  main  question  addressed  in  this  benefit^cosU  analysis  is 
whether  the  social  investment  in  Job  Corps  is  efficient*    In  other  wcras, 
does  society  have  more  goods  and  services  at  its  disposal  as  a  result 
of  providing  funding  for  job  Corps,  or  would  society  be  better  off 
if  the  resources  devoted  to  Job  Corps  were  to  jq^  used  for  alt  :rnative 
purposes?    The  tentative  answer  to  this  questii:>n^  as  provided  by  our 
analysis,  is  that  Job  Corps  is  socially  efficient.    However,  there  are 
numerous  qualifications  to  this  simple  answer,  and  precise  estimates 
can  be  based  only  on  findings  obtained  from  longer  follow**vp  periods* 
The  benefit-cost  methodology  and  our  general  findings  are  outlined 
in  this  chapter*    The  details  are  then  presented  in  the  chapters  that 
follow* 

The  baisic  technique  used  to  determine  economic  efficiency 
is  to  obtain  current  dollar  values  for  all  of  the  estimated  effects;  of 
the  program  under  study*    These  values  are  then  suiritned  together  to  yield 
an  estimate  of  the  program's  net  present  value  ti*e.,  the  difference 
between  the  total  discounted  value  of  benefits  and  the  total  discounted 
value  of  costs)  *'^     h  positive  net  present  value  indicates  that 
resources  are  being  used  efficiently*    A  negative  net  present  value 
indicates  that  the  program  represents  a  poor  use  of  resources  (at  least 


-^Disco'inting  is  a  techni'iue  used  to  adjust  the  value  of  benefit.-; 
or  costs  that  accrue  over  several  time  periods  to  reflect  their  value  at 
the  present  time  Cas  Corpsmembers  are  entering  the  program) *  See 
W*J*  Baumol,  "On  the  Social  Rate  of  Discount,"  American  Economic  Review  57/ 
September  196&,  pp*  788*802* 
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at  its  current  scale).    For  Job  Corps/  under  the  most  plausible  set  of 
assumptions,  the  social  net  present  valu*.  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$250  per  Corpsmember/  or  approximately  $10  million  in  fiscal  year  1977* 
thus/  the  program  appears  to  be  efficient. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  empirical  application 
of  this  benefit-cost  technique/  there  are  numerous  theoretical  issues  that 
must  be  resolved.    While  many  of  these  empirical  and  theoretical  issues 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report /^^^  the  issues  that  bear  directly  on 
the'  analysis  of  Job  Corps  are  discussed  in  the  relevant  sections  of  this 
report. 

A.    EFFICIENCY  AND  DISTRIBUTIONAL  EFFECTS 

Economists  usually  distinguish  between  two  criteria  in  judging 
the  desirability  of  social  programs-^-efficiency  and  equity.    As  wfis 
previously  mentioned/  **  efficiency**  is  the  maximizing  of  the  value  Oj.  the 
goods  and  services  available  to  society.    "Equity*'  is  the  distribution  of 
those  goods  and  services  among  groups  in  society.    In  many  program 
evaluations  (particularly  of  employment  and  training  programs  for 
economically  disadvantaged  youths)/  equity  considerations  may  dominate 
efficiency  considerations  in  determining  the  program's  social  desirability. 
However/  regardless  of  the  equity  aspects  of  the  progreun/  an  evaluation 
of  its  economic  efficiency  Is  important  for  determining  the  best  means 

■^For  an  introjjuction  to  benefit'-cost  analysis/  see  A.K.  Disgi^ta 
and  D.W.  Pearce/  Cost^-Benef it  Analysisi    Theory  and  Practice/  New  York: 
HacMillan  and  Co./  1972.    Two  collections  of  essays  are  also  convenient 
sources  of  discussions  of  these  questions*    Problems  in  Public  Expenditure 
Analysis/  edited  by  J.B.  Chase/  Washington*    Brookings  Institution/  1969; 
and  Public  Expenditure  and  Policy  Analysis/  edited  by  tt.J«  Haveman  and 
J.  Margolis/  Chicago:    Markham/  1970. 
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for  achieving  any  particular  equity  goal.    Examining  the  resource 
efficiency  of  programs  should  enable  policymakers  to  identify  which 
program  provides  a  given  level  of  benefit  for  the  lowest  cost. 

Emphasizing  the  efficiency  aspects*  as  do  most  social 
benefit-cost  estimates/  provides  useful  information  but  tends  to  blur 
tiie  fact  that  groups  within  society  benefit  disproportionately  from 
the  program.    Estimates  of  the  net  present  value  of  Job  Corps  from  the 
perspective  of  society  as  a  whole  ignore  the  relative  gains  and  losses 
among  these  groups.'^    To  deal  with  these  distributional  etspects  of  the 
program,  we  will  make  net  present  value  estimates  from  the  perspective 
of  Corpsmembers  and  from  the  perspective  of  all  the  other  people  in 
society  (non-Corpsmembers) ^ 

One  analytically  useful  feature  of  evaluating  job  Corps  from  the 
social/  Corpsmenber/  and  non-Corpsmember  perspectives  is  that  the  sum  of 
the  net  present  values  calculated  from  the  Corpsmember  and  non-Corpsmember 
perspectives  equals  the  social  net  present  value.    This  result  holds 
because/  together/  Corpsmembers  and  non-Corpsmexihers  represent  all  members 
of  society.    Therefore/  transfers  between  these  two  groups  cancel  each 


-^The  usual  assun^tion  made  in  applications  of  benefit-cost  analysis 
(at  least  implicitly) ,  including  most  of  this  report,  is  that  the  marginal 
utility  of  income  is  equal  for  all  individuals  in  society — that  is,  a  dollar 
of  benefit  or  cost  to  one  person  is  equal  to  a  dollar  of  benefit  or  cost 
to  any  other  person  (see  Dasgupta  and  Pearce,  Cost-Benefit  Analysis, 
pp.  38-46).    This  assumption  is  needed  to  abstract  from  the  distributional 
aspects  of  the  program  and  focus  on  efficiency. 

2/ 

—  The  term  non-Corpsmember  will  be  used  consistently  throughout 
this  benefit-cost  report  to  refer  to  all  members  of  society  other  than  those 
who  enroll  in  Job  Corps.    It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  term  is  not 
meant  to  refer  specifically  to  that  group  of  non-Corpsmembers  interviewed 
in  our  study  as  a  comparison  group,  although  those  individuals  are  of 
course  include<i  as  (a  small)  part  of  the  non-Corpsmember  group. 
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other  out  when  the  net  present  values  are  summed  for  society  and,  thus* 
do  not  appear  in  the  social  net  present  value*-^    Benefits  or  costs  that 
accrue  to  one  group  and  are  net  cffsot  by  corresponding  costs  or  benefits 
to  the  other  group  will  not  cancel  out  end,  thus,  will  enter  into  the 
social  net  present  value  calculation* 

The  relationships  ainong  the  Corpsnteirber,  non-Corpsmember,  and  social 
perspectives  for  a  benefit-cost  evaluation  oi'  Job  Corps  are  illustrated  in 
Table  II^l*    This  table  lists  the  principal  consonants  of  the  benefit*-cost 
analysis;  suggests  whether  a  component  is,  on  average,  a  benefit,  a  cost,  or 
neither,  from  each  of  the  thr'*."^  perspectives;-^  and  indicates  data  sources 
used  to  measure  and  value  the  components*    The  redistrlbutive  aspects 
of  Job  Corps  can  be  seen  in  this  table*    For  example,  the  reduction 
in  public  transfer  payments  to  Job  Corps  enrollees  is  a  net  loss  to  them, 
a  net  benefit  to  nonparticipants  who  no  longer  mrjJce  the  payments,  and, 
consequently,  neither  a  benefit  nor  a  cost  to  society  as  a  viholc^  The 
individual  benefit-cost  components  listed  in  Table  11*1  are  explained 
in  the  following  section* 

Before  proceeding,  however,  it  is  iii?>ortant  to  note  that  many 
items  will  not  be  valued  in  this  analysis*    Some  benefits  and  costs  of 


The  value  of  any  resources  used  in  making  the  transfers,  however, 
is  counted  as  a  cost  from  the  social  perspective  •    For  example,  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  incurred  in  public  transfer  programs  are  a  social  cost» 

^Whether  the  net  effect  of  Job  Corps  on  one  cojnponent  is  a 
benefit  or  a  cost  is  sometimes  problematic  (e*g*,  the  utilisation  of 
alternative  education  and  training  progrsuns  could  increase  or  decrease)* 
Table  11*1  reflects  prior  judgments  baised  on  previous  evidence  regarding 
the  impacts* 
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TABLE  Iia 
COKPONEKTS  OP  BEKEPrT-COST  ANALYSIS 


S     Hc     c  Sourc#^ 


A*    Output  Produced  by  a>cpfm«0JMr» 

1)  Va1u«  of  in-pn>9ran  output 

2)  V«lu«  of  incr«iu*d  pottprogran  output 

3)  Incr«u^  t«x  p%Y^cntt  of  Cocpt»«nib«rs  Ipostprcgr&m) 

4)  lncr«u*d  utility  due  to  pr«fer«nc«t  for 

voric  ov«r  iralf«r« 


Reduced  O^pertdcnco  on  Tt^jmt^t  ?ToqttnA 

IJ    R«duc«d  traraf«£  p%yin«ntt 
2)    Reduced  admin i ttr at ive  cottt  let  trantfer 
programs 

C.    Reduced  Criminal  Activity 

1)  Reduced  crlniinal  Justice  system  coatt 

2)  Reduced  pertonal  injury  and  property  damage 

3)  Reduced  value  of  stolen  property 

4)  Reduced  ptycholcgical  coats  of  crime 

0.    Reduced  Orug/Alcohol  Uae 

1)  Reduced  drug- treatment  costs 

2)  Reduced  alcoholisms-treatment  coats 

3)  Incrtaaced  utility  from  reduced  drug/ 

alcohol  dependence 

Reduced  Utilisation  of  Alternative  Services 

1)  Reduced  uae  of  training  and  educational  programs 

other  than  the  Job  Corps 

2)  Reduced  net  coata  of  public  aervice  employment 
3>    Reduced  training  allowances 

Other  Benefita 

1)  Improved  peraonal  well-being  of  Corpsmembers 

2)  Increased  utility  from  rediatribution 


COSTS 


A.    Program  Operating  ^p^nditarea 

1}    Center  operating  expenditures i  excluding 

transfera  to  Cocpsmembers 
2)    Transfera  to  corpamembera 
^)    Central  administrative  costs 

Opportunity  Coet  of  Corpsmembers  Labor  During  the  Program 
C.    Unbudgeted  l£)cpenditures  Other  Than  Corpfimeobers '  Labor 


+ 
0 
+ 


0  - 


0 
0 


s 

I,p 
I,p 
u 


I,p 
I»p 


I,p 
I#p 
I*? 
u 


I,p 
I,p 
u 


I,p 

I.p 
I»p 


A 

A,S 

I,? 
S.P 


^the  colunu^^a  indicate  whether  the  net  impact  of  a  particular  item  is  a  net  benefit 
A.  net  cost  (-"K  or  neither  <0I .    This  is  done  from  the  £ocLal  isi ,  non-Corpstnember  (HQ),  and 
Cocpsmember  (CI  perspectives  in  order  to  indicate  both  economic  efficiency  and  rediatributive 
effects.    Ir.  doling  thiSr  Corpsiaembera  are  treated  as  nontaxpayers  (exi:ept  in  benefit  component 
1*2  and  in  cost  component  ID  to  simplify  the  exposition. 

^The  Oodes  used  for  data  sources  arei    S  *  special  studyj  i  «  interview;  ?  -  ;/ublished 
data  source;  A  «  Accouncing  systett  data;        icem  will  not  be  measured. 
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a  program  sudi  as  Job  Corps  will  be  unidentifiahXe,  unobservable/  or 
unmeasuraJDle.    How  can  individuals'  preferences  for  work  over  welfare 
be  measured?    What  is  the  value  of  increased  social  welfare  brovght  about 
hy  a  reduction  in  crime?    What  are  .t^^  true  foregone  opportunities 
implicit  in  the  resource-use  decisions  made  hy  Job  Corps?    Some  proxy 
measures  are  available  for  these  intangible  components/  but/  in  general/ 
they  will  fail  to  fully  capture  the  true  benefits  and  costs*    One  way  to 
interpret  the  results/  given  these  problems/  is  to  note  that  if  measured 
costs  exceed  measured  benefits/  the  program  can  be  conside"ed  worthwhile 
only  if  this  difference  is  made  up  by  an  equally  large  tor  larger)  excess 
of  unmeasured  benefits  over  unmeasured  costs* 

B*    COMPONENTS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS 
1*    Benefit  Components 


The  benefit  components  of  the  analysis  include  the  following;  the 


output  produced  by  Corpsmembers  in  the  program  and  the  increase  in  the 
output  they  produce  after  they  leave  Job  Corps;  reduced  dependence  on 
transfer  programs;  reduced  criminal  activity?  reduced  drug  and  alcohol  use; 
reduced  use  of  alternative  employment  training  services;  and  other  benefits. 


by  participants  constitute  an  iinportant  benefit  of  the  Job  Corps  program* 
For  analytical  purposes^  it  is  necesrary  to  distinguish  between  goods  and 
services  that  Corpsmembers  produce  while  they  are  enrolled  in  Job  Corps 
and  those  that  they  produce  a'ter  they  leave  the  program-    This  distinction 
is  made  because  the  production  of  in-program  output  is  an  operational  part 
of  Job  CorpS;  and/  therefore/  the  value  of  this  output  cannot  be  observed 
directly  (and/  moreover,  is  often  forgotten).    The  value  of  postprogram 


Output  Produced  by  Corpsmembers-    The  goods  and  services  produced 
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output  can  be  estimated  on, the  basis  of  wages  (see  Chapter  III)*  However/ 
because  pay  allowances  that  Corpsmembers  receive  while  in  the  program  are 
unrelated  to  what  they  produce  during  the  program,  the  in-program  output 
must  be  measured  with  different  techniques  from  postprogram  output  and 
treated  differently  for  each  of  the  three  benefit-cost  perspectives* 

The  in-program  output  produced  by  Corpsmembers  in  connection  with 
their  vocational  training  provides  benefits  to  Corpsmembers/  to 
non-Corpsmembers ,  and  to  society  as  a  whole*^    These  outputs  include 
goods  produced  in  work  projects  (for  instance,  the  addition  built  onto 
the  community  hospital  in  rural  Colorado  by  Corpsmembers  who  were 
receiving  on-*the-job  training  in  several  construction  trades),  and 
services  provided  in  work-experience  programs  (for  instance/  the  nursing 
assistance  provided  by  Corpsmembers  at  a  county  hospital  in  Guthrie/ 
Oklahoma/  as  they  were  gaining  job  experience)*    The  value  of  the  goods 
and  services  produced  on  program  work  assignments  was  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  twenty-two  special  studies  of  randomly  chosen  work  projects 
and  work-experience  programs  at  eleven  Job  Corps  centers*^ 

There  are  several  benefits  that  can  be  estincited  from  the  interview 
data  that  relate  to  the  increases  in  postprogram  output  produced  by 


^Corpsmembers  also  benefit  from  some  of  the  in-program  outqput 
as  members  of  society.    However/  for  the  most  part/  we  will  use  the 
approximate  (and  computationally  convenient)  assumption  that  only 
non-Corpsmembers  benefit  from  community-serving  output*    The  Corps- 
member  benefits  included  for  in-program  output  arise  from  the  center-serving 
output  production  that  provides  transfer  benefits  to  Corpsmembers  (e*g*, 
residential  services  from  donaitory  construction)  corresponding  to  items 
on  the  cost  side  of  the  ledger  (see  Section  III*A  below)* 

^For  more  details/  see  Technical  Report  E,  "The  Value  of  Output 
in  Job  Corps  Work  Activities*** 
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Corpsmeinbers  in  the  jobs  they  obtain.*^    The  increase  in  output  provides 
benefits  to  Corpsmembers  in  the  form  of  increaised  wage  earnings  and  fringe 
benefits/  but  is  neither  a  net  benefit  nor  a  net  cost  to  non-Corpsmembers 
(because  they  both  pay  for  and  corisume  the  output)*    Consequently*  increased 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  are  a  net  benefit  to  society*    Th©  increased 
taxes  paid  by  Corpsmeiobers  on  their  earnings  are  a  cost  to  them  but  are 
a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembersf  therefore*  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
social  benefit-cost  calculation*    Finally*  increases  in  Corpsmembers' 
and  non-Corpsmembers '  utility  due  to  their  preferences  for  having  people 
work  rather  ^han  receiving  transfers  are  social  benefits*  but  carinot  be 
measured. 

Reduced  Dependence  on  Transfer  Programs*    Corpsmembers  and  their 
families  should  have  lower  rates  and  levels  of  participation  in 
income-conditioned  transfer  programs.    This  reduction  in  dependence  is 
expected  both  for  cash  transfers  (AFOC  a:id  General  Assistance)  and  in-kind 
transfers  (Food  Stamps*  Medicaid*  and  public  housing)*    Reductions  in 
welfare  dependence  are  expected  for  Corpsmembers  while  they  are  enrolled 
in  the  Job  Corps*  since  during  that  time  all  their  living  needs  are 
being  provided.    Pos^rogram  reductions  in  transfer  dependence  should 
result  from  improved  employment  status* 

Reductions  in  the  amount  of  transfer  payments  r^resent  a  cost 
to  participants  of  being  in  Job  Corps  and  a  corresponding  benefit  to 
non-Corpsmembers.    In  contrast*  reductions  in  the  administrative  costs 


-^The  benefit  associated  with  the  postprogram  eamin^fs  of 
Corpsmembers  will  be  measured  as  the  increaLse  in  earnings—the  difference 
between  what  Corpsmembers  earn  and  the  estimate  of  what  they  would  have 
earned  in  the  absence  of  the  program^  based  on  interviews  with  the 
comparison  group. 
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of  making  these  transfer  payments  benefit  non-Corpsmeinbers  and  do  not 
cost  CorpsTnanbers  anything*    Therefore/  while  the  value  of  the  transfers 
themselves  is  not  included  in  the  social  benefit-^cost  computation/ 
administrative  cost  savings  do  enter  into  the  computation* 

Reduced  Criminal  Activity*    The  observed  reduction  in  Corpsmembers' 
criminal  activities  after  entering  the  program  appears  to  be  caused  by 
two  factors*    First/  during  the  period  of  enrollment,  criminally  prone 
participants  may  respond  positively  to  the  institutional  features  of 
Job  Corps  centers*    Potentially  important  features  include  the  structured 
environment/  staff  oversight  and  counseling/  peer  models,  the  prospect 
of  career  opportunities  provided  by  education  and  training/  and  the 
virtual  absence  of  opportunities  for  theft  crimes*    Second,  the  increased 
attract i^*eness  of  legitimate  activities  contpared  to  illegal  activities 
should  cause  continued  reductions  in  crimes  after  Corpsmembers  leave  the 
program* 

Four  types  of  benefits  resulc  from  reductions  in  criminal  activities* 
The  first  is  reduced  criminal  justice  system  costs.    These  are  the  resources 
saved  by  the  police/  courts/  and  corrections  systems  in  not  having  to 
investigate/  arrest/  prosecute/  judge/  sentence/  or  incarcerate  as  many 
of  the  Corpsmembers.    The  second  benefit  is  the  reduced  costs  of  personal 
injury  and  property  damage  from  crime*    These  first  two  benefits  accrue 
to  non-Corpsmembers /  with  no  offsetting  costs  to  Corpsmembers;  therefore/ 
they  represent  social  benefits*    Third,  the  value  of  reduced  stolen 

r 

property  represents  a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers/  but  is  partially  offset 
by  a  loss  to  Corpsmembers.     However^  the  administrative  costs  associated 
with  recovering  losses  from  insurance  and  fencing  stolen  property  are 
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social  costs.    All  these  benefits  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  self-reported 
arrests  in  the  interviews  (by  arrest  charge)  and  valued  by  using  national 
arrest  data,  criminal  justice  system  expenditure  data,  and  criminal 
victimization  survey  data* 

^6  fourth  benefit  from  the  reduction  in  criminal  activities  is 
related  to  the  psychological  costs  of  crime*    These  costs  are  associated 
with  the  fear  and  anxiety  induced  by  actual  or  potential  victimizations. 
Offenders  may  also  incur  such  costs  if  they  find  criminal  activities 
distasteful  per  se.    A  reduction  In  criminal  behavior  will  reduce  these 
psychological  costs.    However,  these  psychological  benefits  are  intangible 
and  cannot  be  measured  accurately  beyond  society's  willingness  to  pay  to 
prevent  and  punish  criminal  behavior  (as  reflected  in  the  expenditures 
of  the  criminal  justice  system)* 

Reduced  pru?  and  Alcohol  Use*    The  primary  benefit  of  decreases  in 
drug  and  alcohol  use  (in  addition  to  increased  output  from  en^loyment  and 
fewer  crimes)  is  the  reduced  costs  of  drug/alcohol  treatment*  The 
differences  estimated  in  the  impact  analysis  are  valued  on  the  basis  of 
cost  data  for  drug-^  and  alcohol-treatment  programs*    The  reduced  costs 
of  drug/alcohol  treatment  are  counted  as  a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers 
and  to  society* 

Reduced  dependence  on  drugs  may  also  result  in  psychological 
benefits  to  both  drug  users  and  others  In  society.    However,  as  with  the 
psychological  benefits  associated  with  increased  employment  and  reduced 
crime,  these  benefits  cannot  be  measure<?  beyond  the  willingness  to  pay 
for  treatment*    Finally,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  reduced  drug  dependence 
may  cause  employment  output  to  increase  and  may  reduce  criminal  behavior — 
benefits  that  will  be  captured  in  those  benefit  components* 
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Reduced  Utilization  of  Alternative  Services*    While  they  are 
enrolled  in  Job  Corps*  participants'  demand  for  alternative  training 
and  educational  services  is  clearly  limited,    ^e  resource  costs  associated 
with  the  reduction  in  the  utilization  of  such  programs  as  CETA/  other 
public  vocational  training/  and  remedial  high  school  programs  represents 
a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers  and  society.    Training  allowances  associated 
with  these  programs  affect  the  Corpsmember  and  non^orpsmember  calculations/ 
but  not  society,  because  they  represent  a  transfer. 

The  effect  of  Job  Corps  on  the  postprogram  utilization  of  these 
alternative  services  is  less  clear*    If  Corpsmembers  decide  to  obtain 
additional  education  and  training  (i*e*,  higher  levels}/  the  net  increase 
in  their  earnings  caused  by  this  training  will  represent  an  additional 
benefit  to  them,  cost  of  this  education  will  be  borne  by  Corpsmembers 

and  (to  the  extent  that  education  and  training  programs  are  subsidized 
by  tax  revenues)  by  non -Corpsmembers*    The  net  social  benefit  will  be  the 
present  value  of  the  earnings  gain  minus  the  costs  of  the  training  or 
education*    However,  with  an  observation  period  of  only  seven  months/  these 
training  and  education  effects  cannot  be  measured  accurately. 

Other  Benefits*    In  addition  to  the  benefit  components  discussed 
above/  there  are  two  benefits  that  cannot  be  directly  measured  and  valued; 
however/  some  indirect. evidence  on  them  does  exist*    l^e  first  of  these 
benefits  is  the  improved  personal  well-being  of  participants  beyond  what 
is  reflected  in  increased  earnings  and  the  value  of  the  transfers  they 
receive  from  Job  Corps  (room,  board/  medical  services/  etc*]L*    In  particular, 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  value  of  improved  health  status  and  basic 
education  Uncluding  high  school  equivalencies  through  the  General 
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Educational  Development~<iED»program)  are  not  fully  captured  in  the 
benefit  con^onent5»especially  in  the  short  run. 

The  second  benefit  is  the  utility  that  both  Corpsmeolbers  and 
non'-Corpsmembers  derive  from  the  income  redistriJDUtion  implicit  in  the 
Job  Corps  program.    This  benefit  has  important  implications  because, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  equity  considerations  may  even  dominate  the 
efficiency  concerns  addressed  by  this  paper. 

2.    Cost  Components 

The  three  cost  con^onents  of  the  analysis  are  as  follows: 
(1)  program  operating  expenditures}  (2)  the  opportunity  cost  of  participant 
labor;  and  (3)  the  costs  of  unbudgeted  expenditures  other  than  the 
Corpsmembers '  labor . 

Program  Operating  Expenditures.    This  cost  component  includes 
three  categories  of  budgeted  Job  Corps  expenditures:  center-operating 
expenditures  other  than  transfers  to  Corpsmembers;  transfers  to 
Corpsmenibers ;  and  central  administrative  costs.    This  division  is 
necessary  for  analytical  purposes.    While  all  program  expenditures  are 
costs  to  nonH^orpsmerobers ,  transfers  to  Corpsmembers  provide  benefits 
to  Corpsmembers,  as  well  as  costs  to  non^Corpsme^ers .  Therefore, 
expenditures  for  transfers  are  not  included  in  the  social  benef it-*cost 
calculation. 

The  source  of  the  center-operating  expenditxire  data  Is  the  Job 
Corps  Financial  Reporting  System.    The  data  used  for  this  report  cover 
fiscal  year  1977.-^   Estimates  of  central  administrative  costs  were 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

— ^The  federal  Job  Corps  staff  provided  access  to  center^^by^^center 
cost  estimates. 
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Opportunity  Cost  of  Participant  Labor*    Youths  who  enroll  in 
Job  Corps  forego  employment  opportunities  that  otherwise  they  would 
have  taken*    The  wages  they  would  have  earned  in  the  foregone  empXoyment 
are  a  cost  to  them  of  participating  in  J6b  Corps,    This  *'opport:uiity 
cost"  of  participant  labor  is  not  balanced  by  corresponding  benefits 
to  non-Corpsmembers ;  thus*  it  enters  into  the  social  benefit-cost 
calculation,^'^    An  estimate  of  the  opportiuiity  cost  of  participant 
labor  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  estimated  earnings  foregone  by 
Corpsroembers  while  they  are  in  the  program. 

Another  way  of  viewing  this  cost  is  that/  from  the  social 
perspective/  the  decision  to  enroll  a  person  in  Job  Corps  implies  that 
the  output  that  person  would  have  produced  otherwise  must  now  be 
foregone.    This  output  is  a  net  cost  to  society/  and  its  value  is 
measured  by  the  wages  plus  fringe  benefits  that  would  have  been  paid 
to  the  Corpsmembers ,    Therefore/  the  opportunity  cost  of  Coipsmembers  * 
labor  can  be  viewed  as  an  offset  to  the  value  of  output  they  produce 
during  the  program* 

Other  Unbudgeted  Expenditures,    The  value  of  some  of  the  resources 
used  by  Job  Corps  is  not  reflected  in  its  budget*    ^ese  resources  fall 
into  six  categories:    meal  costs  reimbursed  by  the  National  Sdiool  Lanch 
program;  surplus  goods  received  from  the  General  Services  Administration; 
surplus  food  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  medical  supplies 
and  services  provided  by  state  and  local  agencies;  other  goods  received} 


However/  if  labor  markets  are  in  disequilibrium  ii*e,/  if  dis- 
advantaged youths  are  unemployed  in  the  labor  market] ,  non-Corpsmembers 
benefit  in  that  they  replace  participants  in  the  foregone  jobs/  so  that 
social  costs  are  less  than  the  opportunity  cost  for  Corpsmembers* 


and  other  services  acquired  at  below-market  prices.    The  use  of  these 
resources  is  ^  cost  to  non^Corpsmembers  and  to  society.    The  opportunity 
cost  of  these  goods  and  services /  which  are  nonnally  equal  to  the  market 
price,  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of  special  studies  conducted  at  thirteen 
Job  Corps  centers.^    However,  many  of  the  unbudgeted  items  are  in**kind 
transfers  (benefits)  to  Corpsmembers  (e.g.^  food  from  the  school  lunch 
program)  and  are  netted  out  of  costs  to  non*Corpsmeinbers  from  the  social 
perspective. 

C.     SUMMARY  OF  THE  MAIN  FINDINGS 

In  Chapter  V  we  present  estimates  of  the  net  present  value  of  the 
Job  Corps  program.    The  benchmark  estimate  is  that  Job  Corps  provided 
net  social  benefits  (net  of  costs)  of  $251  per  Corpsmetobar  in  fiscal 
year  1977.    Because  over  40^000  Corpsmembers  participated  in  Job  Corps 
during  fiscal  year  1977,  the  benchmark  estimate  yielcts  a  total  net  present 
value  of  over  $10  million  for  that  ye^r  or  benefits  that  exceed  costs  by 
approximately  5  percent  of  costs. 

The  ccmputations  of  the  net  present  value  are  obtained  by  summing 
together  the  estimated  present  values  of  all  observed  benefits  and  then 
subtracting  out  the  estimated  present  values  of  all  observed  costs.  The 

benchmark  estimate  of  the  net  present  value  is  designed  to  yield  our  best 

2/ 

point  estimate  at  the  current  stage  of  the  evaluation.--    As  a  result 

of  the  short  postprogram  observation  period/  the  estimates  of  the  present 


-  For  additional  details/  see  Technical  Report  F/  "Special  Studies 
of  Resource  Use  at  Job  Corps  Centers." 

^The  benchmark  estimate  will  tend  to  be  conservative/  however/ 
because  unmeasured  benefits  probably  exceed  unmeasured  costs  and  because 
in  general^  when  two  or  more  equally  plausible  values  for  benefits  were 
available  the  lowest  value  was  systematically  chosen. 
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value  of  many  of  the  benefits  are  imprecise.    Many  of  the  benefits  can 
occur  long  after  Corpsmembers  leave  the  program  (e.g.,  increases  in  output, 
reductions  in  welfare  dependence,  and  reductions  in  criminal  activity), 
and  the  postprograiti  observation  period  underlying  this  report  covers, 
on  average,  only  the  first  seven  months  of  the  postprogram  period. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  estimates  of  the  net  present  value  are  sensitive 
to  assumptions  about  how  benefits  continue  into  the  future.    Furtheniore > 
some  benefits  are  difficult  to  value  (e.g.,  the  savings  to  society  from 
fewer  murders),  other  benefits  are  not  valued  at  all  (e^g.,  increwod 
utility  due  to  preferences  for  work  over  welfare)  ,  and  the  appropriate 
discount  rate  is  known  only  within  a  broad  range  (i.e.,  3  to  10  percent) . 

Sensitivity  tests  are  presented  in  Chapter  V  by  compariny 
estimates  that  incorporate  alternative  assumptions  about  the  following ^ 
(1)  the  time  profile  of  postprogram  effects;  (2)  shadow  prices  that  are 
difficult  to  measure;  and  (3)  the  discount  rate.    These  sensitivity  'ccsts 
generally  support  the  finding  that  the  net  present  value  is  positive  for 
Job  Corps.    The  Job  Corps  program  seems  to  be  an  efficient  use  of  resources 
and  represents  a  desirable  social  in/C'*tment.    However,  the  degree  of 
economic  efficiency  will  need  to  be  estimated  more  precisely  when  follow-- 
up d?.ta  over  a  longer  postprogram  period  become  available. 

Of  the  S251  in  net  present  value  to  society  per  Corpsmember  in 
the  benchmark  estimate,  approximately  64  percent  ($212  per  CorpssiciTiber) 
accrues  to  Corpsmembers—most  of  the  Corpsmember  benefits  are  from  increased 
earnings  in  the  postprogram  p-sriod  and  from  program  transfers.    The  remaining 
16  percent  of  the  net  present  value  to  society  ($39  per  Corpsmeniber) 
goes  to  non-Corpsmerabers— most  of  the  non-Corpsmember  benefits  are  from 
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the  value  of  in*program  output,  from  reductions  in  Corpsmembers ' 
dependence  on  transfer  programs,  and  from  reductions  in  criminal  activity 
among  Corpsmembers  (benefits  from  reductionrs  in  personal  injury*  in 
property  damage*  in  stolen  property*  and  in  judicial  system  costs) 
The  principal  sources  of  social  benefits  are  the  increases  in  output 
produced  by  Corpsmembers  during  and  after  the  program  and  the  reduction 
in  criminal  activity  among  Corpsmembers*    These  two  benefits  account  for 
nearly  90  percent  of  the  total  present  value  of  benefits  to  society  in 
the  benchmark  estimates* 


"^Of  course*  because  there  are  many  more  non-Corpsmembers  than 
Corpsmembers*  the  average  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers  will*  on  average* 
be  quite  small  (much  smaller  than  the  $39  per  CorpsmeiUber)  *  However* 
some  non-Corpsmembers  (e*gw  recipients  of  the  value  of  oul^ut  and 
potential  victin*^  of  Corpsmembers*  crimes)  will  benefit  substantially* 
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XII*    PROGRAM  BENEFITS 


This  chapter  presents  detailed  discussions  of  the  separate 
Job  Corps  benefit  canponents  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter —  , 
specifically,  increases  In  output  produced  (both  during  and  after 
the  program),  reductions  in  welfare  dependence,  reductions  in  criminal 
activity,    reductions  in  drug/alcohol  abuses,  and  changes  in  the  use 
of  alternative  training  and  educational  programs  to  job  Corps*  Each 
of  these  benefit  components  is  discussed  and  estimated  below*  In 
Chapter  V  the  benefit  estimates  will  be  combined  with  the  costs 
presented  in  the  next  chapter  to  yield  estimate5S  of  the  net  present 
value  for  the  Job  Corps  program* 

A.     IN-PROGRAM  OUTPUT^^^ 

Benefits  from  the  value  of  output  produced  by  Corpsmembers 
consist  of  three  categories:     (1)  the  value  of  output  produced  by 
Corpsmembers  while  they  eure  in  the  program;  (2)  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  output  produced  by  Corpsmembers  after  they  leave  the 
program;  and  (3)  changes  in  the  amount  of  taxes  Corpsmembers  pay  after 
they  leave  the  program.    These  three  distinctions  are  necessary  because 
of  (1)  the  different  nature  of  the  three  types  of  output,  (2)  differences 
in  distributicnal  effects  on  Corpsmembers  and  non-Corpsmembers ,  and 
(3)  the  separate  measurement  problems  posed  by  each.    This  section 


more  details  ofi  the  concept  and  measurement  of  in— program 
cmtput,  see  Technical  Report  E,  "Value  of  Output  in  job  Corps  Work 
Activities,*'    The  key  elements  of  Technical  Report  E  that  relate  to 
the  benefit**Cost  analysis  are  summarized  in  the  text  belowr  hov^ever. 
the  interested  reader  should  definitely  consult  the  entire  report. 
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discusses  the  in-program  oui5>ut;  the  next  section  discusses  the 
pastprogram  output* 

There  are  two  types  of  work  activities  at  Job  Corps  centers- 
work  projects  and  work^experience  prograias,  both  of  which  produce 
socially  valuable  goods  and  services*    These  work  activities  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  the  vocational  skills  training  component  of 
the  program*    Work  projects  are  typically  part  of  the  vocational 
training  in  the  construction  trades*    The  output  produced  in  these 
projects  provides  benefits  to  individuals  outside  Job  Corps  (usually 
in  conEmunlties  near  the  center)  /  or  are  part  of  capital  imprgveznents 
at  the  centers  themselvee* 

The  second  ^pe  of  work  activity  (work*- experience  programs) 
entails  job  experience  in  a  position  with  an  outside  employer  or  at 
a  center*    Work-experience  positions  in  Job  Corps  are  often  arranged 
for  Corpsmembers  who  are  being  trained  in  the  service  vocations 
(nursing/  clerical/  cooking/  etc*)  after  they  con^lete  the  classroom 
coii:{)onent  of  their  training.    Employers  do  not  pay  for  the  labor 
services  they  receive  from  these  arrangements. 

The  value  of  in*-program  output  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
a  representative  sample  of  twenty-two  studies  of  work  projects  and 
work- experience  positions  at  eleven  Job  Corps  centers.    A  full  report 
on  these  studies r  as  well  as  exaiuples  of  the  studies  themselves/  is 
contained  in  a  separate  volume  (See  Technical  Report  E)  * 
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1*    Sajpapling  and  Estimation  Procedures 

The  work  activities  chosen  for  study  were  randomly  selected 
on  a  probability  basis /  so  that  a  simple  average  over  the  twenty-fcwo 
studies  of  the  value  of  output  per  assitfrunent  day  in  the  activities 
would  yield  a  representative  estimate  of  all  Corpsmembers*^  The 
probability  of  choosing  any  worJc  activity  was  proportional  to  the 
total  number  of  Corpsmembers  assigned  to  that  worJc  activity  at  the 
time  of  san^ling  in  June  1977  (sea  Technical  Report  B  for  more  details)  * 
Therefore,  to  obtain  an  accxirate  estimte  of  the  value  of  output  per 
assignment  day  for  Job  Corps  as  a  vhole,  we  found  it  necessary  to 
estimate  the  average  for  each  work  activi^  studied,  and  then  to  average 
these  estimates  over  the  twenty- two  studies  (i*e*  in  th*  final  estimate, 
the  weight  for  any  worJc  activity  was  proportional  to  the  inverse  of  the 
total  number  of  Corpsmembers  assigned  to  that  worJc  activity)*  Therefore, 
our  estimates  of  the  value  of  out^^ut  were  based  on  the  averages  for  the 
twenty-two  worJc  activities  studied* 

Table  111*1  -lists  the  twenty*-two  activities  and  the  eleven 
centers  that  were  chosen*    At  the  time  o£  sampling,  554  Corpsmembers 
were  assigned  to  these  twenty-two  work  activities,  which  is  over  10 
percent  of  the  5/404  Corpsmembers  who  were  assigned  to  work  activities 
prograniwide*    The  extent  of  this  coverage  reflects  the  weighting  used 
in  the  random^^se lection  process,  which  resulted  in  choosing  centers 
and  work  activities  that  had  relatively  large  numbers  of  work-a'^tivity 


—  The  estimate  should  be  unbiased  and  as  efficient  as  possible 
for  the  given  budget*    The  objective  of  the  sample  design^  as  usual,  is 
to  maximize  the  accuracy  of  estimates  subject  to  a  budget  constraint  or, 
equivalently ,  to  minimize  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  desired  level  of  accuracy* 
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TABtB  1X1*1 


RANDOMLY  SEI^CTED  WORK  ACTIVITIES 


Atlanta  Contract  Center  (Atlanta^  Georgia) 

Center  Clerical;    Wdrk  Experience  Program  (clerical  and  office 
services ) 

Southside  Day  Care;    Work  Experience  Program  (other  services) 

Blackwell  Civilian  Conservation  Center  (Laona^  Wisconsin) 

Center  Maintenance:    Work  Project  (building  and  grounds  maintenance) 
tficolet  tfational  Forest  Weldings    Work  Project  (special  trades  con- 
struction—fence and  gate  construction) 

Breckinridge  Contract  Center  (Morganf ield^  Kentucky) 

Center  Auto  Body  Shop  Construction*    WDrk  Project  (general  construc- 
tion— buildings) 
Cooking  and  BsLking:    Work  E:tperience  ProgreuD  (food  ^services) 

Collbran  Civilian  Conservation  Center  (Collbran^  Colorado) 

Leon  Creek  Access  Road;    Work  Project  (general  construction-'^^ther) 
Plateau  Valley  Hospital  Addition:    Work  Project  (general  construction — 
buildings) 

Fort  Simcoe  Civilian  Conservation  Center  (white  Swan^  Washington) 

Bison  Hall  Dormitory  Rehabilitation;    Work  Project  (general  construc- 
tion— buildings) 

BIA  Material  Storage  Building:    Work  Project  (general  construction — 
buildings) 

Gary  Contract  Center  (San  H^rcos^  Texas) 

Center  Building  trades  Shop*    Work  Project  (general  construction- 
bullrings) 

Wilrred  HalX  tfurse^s  Aide^    Work  Experience  Progron  (health  occupations) 

Guthrie  Contract  Center  (Guthrie^  Oklahoma) 

Clerical  5    Work  Experience  Program  (clerical  and  office  services) 
Nursing  Assistant:    Work  Experience  Program  (health  occupations) 

Oconaluftee  Civilian  Conservation  Center  (Cherokee^  North  Carolina) 
Centel:  Rehabilitation;    Work  Project  (special  trades  construction--' 
masonry) 

Twin  Creeks  Seasonal  Quarters:    Work  Project  (general  construction — 
bui Idings) 

Pittsburgh  Contract  Center  (Pittsburgh^  Pennsylvania) 

Automotive  Trades:    Work  Experience  Program  (automotive  trades) 
Heilding;    Work  Experience  Program  (other  services) 
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Table  111*1  (continued) 


San  JoSQ  Contxact  Center  (San  Jose^  California) 

Center  Maintenance;  Work  Project  (building  and  grounds  maintenance) 
Nurse's  Aidfe^    Work  Experience  Program  (health  0':cupations) 

Weber  Basin  Civilian  Conservation  Center  (Ogden*  Utah) 

Center  Oonaitory  ConatrvictionT    Work  Project  (general  construction — 
buildings) 

Clearfield  Sioad  Oix^t  Gutter/  and  Approachways  Construction:  Work 
Project  (general  cons t rue tion-^-other) 
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assignments*    Thus,  while  the  eleven  centers  in  the  sample  constituted 
20  percent  of  all  centers/  they  had  almost:  30  percent  of  all  work-activity 
assignments  (and  roughly  one-^third  of  the  total  participant  enrollment)* 
The  twenty*-two  activities  drawn  .at  the  centers  in  the  sample  comprise 
only  18  percent  of  the  122  work  projects  and  work-*experience  programs  at 
th':ise  centers/  but  include  37  percent  of  the  Oorpsmembers *  assignments 
to  those  122  activities* 

Table  111*2  shows  that  the  twenty-two  activities  drawn  for  the 
study  were  representative  of  the  work  projects  and  work-experience 
programs  throughout  Job  Corps*    The  table  compares  the  breakdowns  of 
the  twenty-^two  work  accivities  studied  (by  industrial  type/  recipient 
of  the  outputs,  and  center  administration)  to  those  same  breakdowns 
for  work  assignments  programwide*    Only  building  construction  at  CCCs/ 
which  is  center-^serving  (e*g*/  on-center  dormitory  construction),-^^  is 
noticeably  underrepresented,  and  community-serving  service  activities 
at  contract  centers  (e*g^/  work  experience  as  nursing  assistants  in 
loc^l  hospitals)  are  correspondingly  overrepresented.    These  diffsrencss 
are  small/  however/  and  arc  well  within  the  expected  bounds  on  saii;pling 
error  (e*g*/  a  95  percent  confidence  interval  for  a  simple  random  sarnple 
contains  values  well  beyond  those  obi^erved)  * 

The  sample  is  equally  divided  between  construction  and  service 
activities*    The  construction  activities  (all  of  which  are  work  projects) 
are  evenly  divided  between  those  that  produce  center-serving  and  those 


^  The  work  projects  and  work -experience  programs  are  divided 
into  two  groups***center- serving  and  community^-serving*-- according  to  the 
principal  recipient  of  the  proj^act's  output*    Center-serving  projects 
produce  goods  and  services  for  the  center^  whereas  c^nmunityserving 
projects  produce  output  for  individuals  outside  Job  Corps* 
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TABLB  111*2 


tfORK-ACTIVITY  DISTRIBUTION,  BY  INDUSTRY,  RECIPIENT,  AND  CENTER  TYPE 


fotaX  Assignment  Days              Studies  in 
Category  of  work  Activity  at  All  Centers  sample 


Construction 


General  Construction — Buildings 

2 

,136 

(39%) 

7 

(32%) 

Cene  ra 1  Co ns  tru c t io n^^O th  er 

408 

(8%) 

2 

(9%) 

Special  Trades  Construction 

545 

(10%) 

2 

(9%) 

3 

,  083 

(57%) 

11 

(50%) 

Services 

Health  Occupations 

430 

(8%) 

3 

(13%) 

Building  and  Grounds  Maintenance 

560 

(10%) 

2 

(9%) 

Clerical  and  Office  Services 

400 

(8%) 

2 

(9%) 

Automotive  Trades 

230 

(4%) 

1 

(5%) 

Pood  Services 

220 

(4%) 

1 

(5%) 

475 

(9%) 

2 

(9%) 

2 
** 

,315 

(43%) 

11 

(50%) 

Center-Service  Output 

Construction 
Services^^ 

1 

,808 

(33%) 

5. 

5 

(25%) 

738 

(14%) 

3. 

0 

(14%) 

2 

** 

,546 

(47%) 

8. 

5 

(39%) 

Coinmunity-^Serving  Output 

Construction 
Services^ 

1, 

281' 

(24%) 

5. 

5 

(25%) 

1, 

577 

(29%) 

8. 

0 

(36%) 

2. 

858 

(53%) 

13. 

5 

(61%) 

Civilian  Conservation  Centers 

Construction 

2, 

600 

(48%) 

9 

(41%) 

Services 

350 

(7%) 

1 

(5%) 

2, 

950 

(55%) 

10 

(46%) 

Contract  Centers 

Construction 

489 

(9%) 

2 

(9t) 

Services 

1, 

965 

.^6%) 

10 

(45%) 

2 

,454 

(45%) 

12 

(54%) 

Sources:    Data  are  obtained  from  Job  Corps  center  directors  and  from 
special  studies  of  the  work  activities. 

— ^The  Blackweil  welding  project  produced  output  for  both  the  center 
and  a  national  forest?  therefore,  it  is  allocated  between  center-serving  and 
ccctmunity-serving. 
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that  produce  community-serving  output.    Host  of  the  construction  (seven 
of  eleven  projects)  is  general  contracting  work  for  buildings — that  is, 
it  involves  all  SLspects  of  building  construction.    However,  there  are 
four  construction  projects  that  entail  only  one  construction  trade  (e.g., 
inasonry)  /  or  that  involve  nonbuilding  construction  (e.g.,  an  access 
road  in  a  national  forest  in  Colorado).    The  service  activities,  most 
of  which  are  community-serving  work-*experience  programs,  include  health, 
clerical,  custodial,  automotive,  food,  and  other  (e.g.,  day-care  or 
welding)  services. 

2.    Value  of  Output  Measurement 

The  value  of  the  output  produced  by  Cdrpsmembers  depends  on 
(1)  the  amount  of  goods  and  services  they  produce  and  (2)  the  value  that 
society  places  on  those  goods  and  services.    Xn  th«^  special  studies, 
determining  the  anount  of  output  that  had  been  produced  in  a  randomly 
drawn  work  activity  was  relatively  straightforward  once  the  activity 
had  been  defined.    For  example,  in  studying  a  nursix>g-*assistant  work-* 
experience  program,  the  activity  had  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  nursing 
services  provided  by  a  specific  number  of  Cdrpsmembers  during  a  specified 
period.    Normally,  work-project  outputs  are  discrete  (e.g.,  a  hospital 
addition  or  a  dormitory)  and  therefore  easily  defined.    However,  the 
access  road  in  Colorado  had  been  under  construction  for  sever?.l  years 
and  had  not  been  completed  at  the  time  of  evaluation/  thus,  the  study 
was  limited  to  the  6,380  feet  of  road  that  had  been  completed  at  the 
time  the  study  waLS  undertaken.    Accurate  estimation  of  the  value  of 
output  requires  that  both  the  identified  outputs  and  the  Corpsmember 
input  in  terms  of  days  assigned  to  the  activity  correspond  to  the 
activity  definition  (see  below) * 
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Having  identified  the  outputs,  their  values  can  be  estimated. 
IVo  methods  o£  valuing  these  outputs  are  used:    (1)  deriving  an  estimate 
of  the  price  an  alternative  supplier  would  charge  to  provide  goods  and 
services  produced  by  Corpsmenibers  /  and  (2)  obtaining  and  analyzing 
available  information  on  the  willingness  of  society  to  pay  for  these 
outputs  * 

3»    Alternative  Supply  Price 

Three  techniques  were  used  to  estimate  i^ne  alternative  supply 
price  for  individual  work  activities*    For  construction  projects,  an 
independent  estimator^-a  professional  contractor  experienced  in  the 
type  of  work  jbeing  performed — was  hired  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the 
price  an  alternative  supplier  would  charge  to  produce  the  same  output • 
We  gave  the  estimators  the  necessary  blueprints  and  specifications  and 
asKed  them  to  make  a  work-site  inspection*    As  warranted,  MPR  staff 
members  made  supplementary  estimates  on  the  basis  of  production  standards 
either  contained  in  published  commercial-estimation  guides  or  provided 
by  recipient  orgeuiizations . 

In  service  activities  /  Corpsmember  labor  is  all  that  is  typically 
provided*    Thus,  the  output  that  has  been  defined  (services  provided 
during  Corpsmember  labor  hours)  should  be  valued  in  terms  of  an 
hourly  labor  price — that  is,  a  shadow  wage,^   MPR  staff  analysts 
determined  this  wage  rate  by  (l)  estimating  the  ratio  of  time  needed 
by  regular  workers  in  the  relevant  occupational  field  to  provide  the 
same  services,  to  the  hours  actually  req[uired  by  Corpsmembers ,  and 

^^This  is  the  unobserved  value  of  one  hour  of  a  Corpsmember^s 
labor  in  a  work-experience  position. 
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(2)  multiplying  this  relative  productivity  ratio  by  the  regular 
workers'  wage  rate*-^''^   This  shadow  wage  multiplied  by  the  amount 
o£  Corpsmember  labor  hours  supplied  yields  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
that  would  have  to  be  paid  to  regular  workers  (alternative  suppliers 
of  the  service^)  to  provide  the  same  output  produced  by  Corpsmembers  * 

All  supply  prices  estimated  with  these  techniques — independent 
estimator,  production  standards,  and  relative  productivity — were 
needed  per  assignment  day  of  service  by  Corpsmembers  to  obtain  estiinates 
per  Corpsmember  for  the  benefit-cost  analysis*    This  entailed  dividing 

the  supply  price  determined  for  a  given  work  activity  by  the  total 

2/ 

number  of  Corpsmember  assignment  days  recorded  for  that  activity*— 
The  result  was  then  multiplied  by  the  average  number  of  Corpsmember 
assignment  days  per  Corpsmember  year  at  the  time  of  sampling,  which 
was  69*13  days,  to  obtain  estimates        Corpsmember  year  of  service*^^ 
Estimates  per  Cdrpsmember  were  then  obtained  by  multiplying  the  per 
Cdrpsmember  estimates  by  che  average  length  of  stay  in  years  (5*9  months 
divided  by  12) * 

E'or  the  purpose  of  the  benefit*cost  analysis,  an  adjustment  had 
to  be  made  in  thes^^  supply-price  estimates  that  corrected  for  four 


—  The  time  required  by  regular  workers  to  produce  given  outputs , 

as  well  as  the  appropriate  wage  rate,  was  determined  from  the  recipient 

organization  or  published  sources*    For  more  details,  see  Technical 
Report,  E* 

2/ 

—'Corpsmember  assignment  time  for  work  projects  was  recorded 
in  months*    This  was  converted  to  days  by  multiplying  the  average  number 
o£  work  days  in  a  month— 21*67* 

-^This  was  determined  as  (1)  the  ratio  of  all  Cbrpsmembers 
assigned  to  work  activities  at  the  time  of  sampling  (5,404)  to  total 
enrollees  at  that  time  (20,324),  times  (2)  the  total  number  of  work 
days  in  a  year  (52  x  5  =  260) , 
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txoublesome  aspects  of  center-serving  output.    First,  center-serving 

output  that  does  not  increase  the  capital  stock  of  Job  Corps,  but 

that  merely  serves  to  reduce  program  operating  costs,  is  not  a  net 
*  1/ 

benefit.*^    Any  of  this  output  produced  by  Corpsmembers  is  also 
consumed  by  Job  Corps>  so  that  the  net  effect  on  benefit-cost  estimates 
is  zero.    Second,  the  Job  Corps  capitalizes  soma  esqpenses  incurred  in 
center-serving  work  activities,  which  makes  the  supply-price  estimate 
of  output  benefits  inconsistent  wiCi  incurred  costs. ^  Third, 
capital  output  that  is  center-serving  depreciates  while  Corpsmembers 
are  in  the  program.^    Therefore,  the  cent:er-£:*rving  capital  output: 
has  been  adjusted  downward  to  reflect  only  increases  to  the  center's 
capital  stock  at  the  end  of  the  operating  period  under  study  (fiscal 
year  1977) .    An  estimate  for  all  depreciations  from  Corpsmember  additions 
to  capital  stock  (both  current  and  past  additions)  has  been  netted 
out.    Finally,  there  are  benefits  to  Corpsmembers  corresponding  to  some 
of  the  costs  of  both  the  d^reciation  of  Corpsmember-produced  capital 


— ^For  exan^le,  center-serving  building  maintenance  work  serves 
to  ..'educe  the  custodial  expenses  of  the  center.    As  a  result,  the  value 
of  the  work  is  already  reflected  in  program  costs,  which  presumably 
would  be  higher  in  the  absence  of  these  activities.    The  construction 
of  a  dormitory  would  be  capital- adding  because  the  project  increases* 
the  supply  of  capital  plants  and  equipment  available  to  Job  Corps  (or 
for  some  alternative  use). 

2/ 

Job  Corps  capitalizes  direct  expenses  incurred  in  connection 
with  large  center-serving  work  projects.    This  means  that  the  value  of 
output  that  can  be  attributed  to  capitalized  inputs  is  included  in  the 
supply-price  estimate  of  tJie  benefit  from  the  project,  but  that  the 
capitalized  costs  of  those  inputs  is  not  reflected  in  current  program 
costs  (see  Chapter  IV)  . 

example,  Corpsmembers  in  job  Corps  at  the  time  a  center 
dorraitory  is  renovated  are  often  able  to  use  the  renovated  dormitory 
before  leaving  the  program^    Also,  Corpsmembers  in  the  program  at  any 
point  in  time  use  capital  assets  previously  produced  by  other  Corpsmembers. 
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tod  the  capitalized  value  of  materials  used  in  construction.  These 
tramsfer  benefits  (e.g.,  housing  services)  are  provided  to  Corpsmembers 
as  part  of  their  labor  in  work  activities.    Because  corresponding  costs 
are  shown  on  the  cost  side  of  the  benefit-cost  accounts  (opportunity 
cost  of  CorpsmeiTiber  labor  and  capitalized  direct  project  expenditures) , 
the  benefits  need  to  be  included  as  well.'^^ 

The  average  supply-price  estimates  per  assignment  day  for  the 
twenty-two  special  studies  are  presented  in  Table  III. 3.    The  average 
value  of  output  is  $1,364  per  Corpsmeniber  year  of  service  for  non* 
Corpsmembers,  $175  for  Corpsmembers,  and  $1,539  for  society.    Two  aspects 
of  the  figures  reported  here  are  especially  noteworthy.    First,  construc- 
tion activities  generally  result  in  higher  gross  supply  prices  per 
Corpsmember  year,  which  reflects,  in  part,  the  value  added  by  inputs  other 
than  Corpsmeniber  labor.    Second,  the  center^serving  output  adjustment 
reduces  the  value  of  center-serving  output  by  approximately  53  percent. 

Headers  should  be  cautioned  about  drawing  conclusions  from 
Table  III. 3  about  project  differences.    The  number  of  Corpsmeniber 
houTG  worked  per  assignment  day  varied  between  activities  in  che  sample. 


The  housing  services  provided  by  Corpsmember  labor  are  a 
benefit  from  a  social  perspective,  because  the  opportunity  cost  of  Corps- 
member  labor  is  included  on  the  cost  side  of  the  ledger.    Also,  the 
depreciation  fr^  the  capitalized  value  of  materials  used  in  building 
the  dormitories  is  treated  as  a  cost  by  Job  Corps  and  thus  is  added 
back  in  here  as  a  net  benefit  to  Corpsmembers  because  this  depreciation 
transfers  benefits  to  Corpsmembers. 
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TAEEZ  111,3 

SUPPLY  PRICE  CF  rH-PWWP;^  OOTPUT  PER  COBJPSMEXBER  ASSICKHEKT  OAV 
FOR  EACH  WORK  XCTlVlTf  STUDITD^^ 


Cross  Supply  PrlC4 

Supply      Cinttr-'S<^rvin9  Adjuste^n^      for  non** 
Pri«  p<r       txr  wignaKn^  Dmy^  Corpiaitcfa^rs 


work  ACtlVlCY^ 

Hiia£}4r  of  vorK 
Asslqnaenc  OaVS 

Assign-* 

aenefita  to 
Cor&i9e«bers 

Ho  Social 
9#nefitK 

per  j^ssi9n-' 

AtlintA  tl«ric«l 

12 

$  3.00 

XtlintA  car« 

iO 

10.19 

$tO« 19 

Jtt7l0 

13.81 

9  6. 30 

47<q1 

BKCxw^ll  v«iain9 

it>  An 

8rttt)cinrl<S9«  shop  consuuctlon 

£tb40 

10£ • 93 

73  .44 

10*48 

13 

C0llbr4A  roAd  cons^njctlon 

1*796 

4(.89 

c^llbr4A  hospital  cotistnjttlon 

JtO  J3 

35<4£ 

J3«  4  > 

Potx  Silicon  doraitory  construction 

11Q<  9D 

3j<  3  ; 

13 .3  3 

04*  lO 

Port  Sloicat  stor4<7d  buildin? 

779 

31.  38 

CAry  shop  consti^jcticn 

3  30 

49*37 

33.,7£ 

1q*  3* 

Gs^  nurstt  >  «id« 

23 

18*95 

18  •  7^ 

Guthrie  clerical 

l-b  #30 

11*50 

ccthrie  ;^crsirL9  ^ssistAnt 

130 

13*01 

13<  01 

Qcot)Alu£te4  tenter  reh^bilitAtion 

82 

32  •  77 

9.33 

_2  «  73 

Oc^n^iuftee  season&l  ^ATters 

2« /32 

*o  1  a 

Pittsburgh  autoaotive  trades 

4$ 

33.11 





23,  IX 

Plttshi^rgh  veld'ng 

33 

13.00 

13.00 

San  Jose  center  atalntena^te 

1*930 

^.42 

C*81 

3.61 

San  Jose  nurse's  aide 

73 

13*34 

13.34 

W«b«r  Sesin  dormitory  construction 

4. £90 

tV*3£ 

I£.38 

36.36 

9.ei 

Weber  aesin  read  construction 

91 

43, 3£ 

Avero9e  for  all  ^Jotk 

^ciivxtxts  studied 

1*331. £0 

32  01 

9-75 

19-73 
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TibU  III. 3  (cocitlnticd) 


Av«rag«  nunb«r  of 

Benefit  to  GocpsttiCBbttrs  P«K^  coxpto^nhtr  y^u^  *  tAvft»9«  n«t  b«n€flt)  x  l^ttlgm^nt  d^yt  p^r 


^  U-S3)  X  f€9.l3l 
9174.90 

^  (19-731  X  ^69*131 
9li3e3*93 


:  d4y«  p«r  I 
r  y»ar  / 


B«fi«flt  to  society  per  Cocpwwiber  ye«x  ^  S174*90  ^  SX^lGl*^! 

^  91,538.33 


,3, 


B^iMflt  to  Corp«nmbers  p«r  Corp«tMa)><r  ^  $174*  £^0  x  (*^) 

^  98S*99 

5  9 

Benefit  to  non-Co rpsoM^bers  per  Cotp«ftainber  $1*363*93  x 

^9o70.G0 

Benefit  to  aoclety  p^r  Ccrp«n«gd:>er  ^  $7SG*S9 

^'^'Htlt  tAbl«  pr«t«nts  both  Ch«  7ro»  And  n«t  supply  prl<:«s  p«r  usi^nMnt  d4y-    Tb«  9to»  tupply 
price  thovt  oiir  •«tiinAt<  of  wh^t  It  wmld  h^ve  cott  M  ftlt«imfttiv«  tuppll^v  to  produce  Ch«  otitput*  The 
net  tupply  pvlce  fhowa  our  ettlmate  of  whAt  it  would  hAVe  coit  non*<orpia«mber9  to  purchase  th«  n«t  output 
ftccfutng  to  then  in  the  y«a£  of  the  ^cudy  tnet  of  output  oontuned  by  Jcb  Corpt)  - 

^Ihe  work  ectivitlet  studied  «re  detcrihed  in  oove  d^t^  in  T4ble  111*1* 

^The  c enter* tervin?  edjuetaent  is  our  ettia&te  of  the  eaouAt  of  grots  tupply  price  of  current 
Corpswember  output  thet  it  ueed  up  in  the  current  ytMX  tfron  ownrent  end  patt  work  ectivitiee).  This 
includet  noncepit*l  usets  consumed  by  Job  0>rp«t  cApitaXired  direct  project  expendituret  ton  current  eitd 
pett  Corptaeetber  output),  4nd  capital  deprecietion  ton  current  tnd  p*«t  CorpsffMher  output)  -    Pert  of  thit 
coneunption  by  Job  Corpt  providet  benefits  to  COrpmabere*  the  cotts  of  which  ere  included  on  the  cott 
tide  of  the  bei>efit-co«t  eocountt  (capitelised  direct  project  expenditures  aftd  opportunity  cost  of  oorptmeaiber 
l4bor)t  so  thst  e  cotretpondin?  benefit' needs  to  be  shown^ 

^For  the  purpoeet  of  thie  tsble  ve  ettune  thet  the  consunexs  of  the  output  would  heve  been 
willing  to  pey  the  tupply  price. 

-^On  everege,  Corptn^ibert  ttayed      the  progr«i  for  S*9  inonths  during  fiscal  year  1977» 
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For  exdHxtpXet  one  center"maintenamce  project  entailed  only  two  hours 
of  work  per  day,  while  some  constru':;tion  projects  involved  eight-hour 
work  days.    In  addition,  the  supsrvisory  costs  and  training  benefits 
varied  among  work  activities. 

4*    Value  of  the  Output 

The  price  that  an  alternative  supplier  would  charge  to  provide 
the  output  produced  by  Corpsmenibers  can  provide  a  meaisure  of  the 
resources  that  went  into  the  output.    However,  it  does  not  necessarily 
provide  an  adequate  measure  of  the  value  that  society  places  on  the 
output*    The  value  of  the  output  to  society  is  estimated  by  obtaining 
information  on  the  demand  for  the  output  and  on  the  markets  for  both 
the  output  and  its  associated  inputs* 

If  the  output  produced  by  Corpsm^nbers  represents  an  expansion 
of  the  ankount  of  goods  and  services  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
available  to  society/  the  social  value  of  the  output  equals  the  price 
(unobserved)  that  society  would  pay  for  it*    In  most  cases  of  output 
expait^ion  caused  by  Job  Corps  /  the  demand  price  is  less  than  supply 
price.    If  the  price  society  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  output  equals 
or  exceeds  the  supply  price/  the  output  generally  would  be  provided 
without  Job  Corps.    Of  course/  if  there  are  benefits  that  accrue  to 
individuals  other  than  those  who  pay  for  it/  or  if  the  collective  demand 
for  a  public  good  is  underestimated  by  the  governmental  {or  quasi-piablic) 
recipient/  then  the  good  might  not  have  been  provided  in  the  absence  of 
Job  Corps,  even  if  its  value  to  society  exceeds  the  supply  price*^ 


-^For  a  detailed  discussion,  see  Dasgupta  and  Pearce,  Cost- Benefit 
Analysis;  and  A*C*  Pigou,  The  Economics  of  Welfare/  4th  edition/  London:, 
MacMillan/  1932/  Chapter  9* 
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In  the  case  of  output  that  substitutes  for  goods  and  services 
that  would  have  been  produced  in  the  absence  of  the  program,  the  social 
value  of  the  output  equals  the  value  of  the  resources  freed  to  produce 
output  elsewhere  in  the  economy*    Under  conditions  of  full  einployment 
and  smooth  market  adjustments,^^  the  value  of  the  new  output  produced 
by  the  freed  resources  will  equal  the  alternative  supplier's  price*  To 
the  extent  that  these  conditions  are  not  present,  however,  the  supply 
price  overstates  the  value  of  the  ou^ut* 

Therefore,  the  social  value  of  the  ou^ut  can  be  described  as 
a  function  of  five  variables:    the  alternative  supply  price;  the  extent 
of  substitution;  the  extent  that  freed  resources  are  employed;  the 
demand  for  the  output  by  recipients;  and  the  value  of  external  benefits 
and  costs  that  are  not  reflected  in  the  recipients'  demand*    l^he  estimates 
of  supply  price  have  been  reported  above*    The  extent  of  substitution 
was  also  estimated  by  the  mpr  field  analysts  for  the  work-activity 
studies  (see  Technical  Report  B  for  more  details  on  the  procedures 
and  findings)*    In  general,  construction  activities  represented  output 
expansion,  while  most  service  activities  entailed  at  least  some 
substitution* 

The  other  three  parameters  needed  for  demand  estimates  are 
even  more  difficult  to  measure*    However,  data  were  collected  in  the 
special  studies  that  can  be  directly  related  to  these  variables: 
the  observed  effects  of  substitution  (layoffs,  use  of  freed  labor 
resources  elsewhere  in  the  recipient  organization,  etc*);  reports  by 
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—  These  are  nonnal  assumptions  in  benefit-cost  analysis  (see 
Dasgupta  .and  Pearce,  Cost-Benefit  Analysis,  pp.  103-109),  although 
present  economic  conditions  suggest  that  they  may  not  be  the  most 
reasonable  assximptions  for  this  study. 
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recipients  of  satisfaction  with  the  output,  the  quality  of  Corpsmernber 
workmanship,  etc*j  and  any  observable  evidence  of  extemiil  benefits 
and  costs*    With  these  dexa*  it  is  possible  to  assign  a  range  of  values 
to  all  of  the  parameters  of  the  demand  price*    In  Technical  Report  E, 
the  demand  values  are  estimated  under  alternative  assumptions  about  the 
parameters  of  demand  within  the  observed  ranges.    Not  surprisingly/  we 
find  a  very  broad  range  of  value  of  output  estimates  at  the  extreme  values 
of  the  Qsmand  parameters* 

The  alternative  supply  price  estimate  of  the  in-program  output 
falls  near  the  upper  middle  of  the  range  of  estimated  social  values  from 
the  sensitivity  tests  (with  the  extreme  values  cn  demand  parameters)  and 
.is  just  below  the  top  of  a  narrow  and  more  reasonable  range*^^  This 
supports  our  judgment  that  while  tlie  alternative  supply  price  is  probably 

an  upper-abound  estimate  of  the  social  value  of  output,  the  actual  value 

o 

is  probably  quite  close  to  the  supply  price.    The  procedures  used  by 

Job  Corps  to  select  work  activities/  as  well  as  the  evaluative  data 

2/ 

collected/  provide  further  evidence  to  support  this  judgment*—  Conse- 
quently/ the  overall  supply  price  estimate  of  $1,538  per  Corpsmember 
year  ($757  per  Corpsmember)  is  used  as  the  benchmark  in  the  benefit-^cost 
analysis  for  the  value  of  in-program  output* 


■^See  Technical  Report  S  for  precise  ntmbers  and  details* 

2/ 

—  Community  work  projects/  for  exan^le/  are  typically  diosen 
in  cooperation  with  community  leaders  based  on  community  priorities 
and  on  Corpsmember  training  opportunities*    In  addition/  Job  Corps  staff 
jnombers  explicitly  seek  to  minimize  the  substitution  of  Corpsmember 
services  for  those  of  paid  employees  (see  Technical  Report  F  for  additional 
discussion)*    Of  course/  the  supply  price  estimate  will  still. tend  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  soJie  work  activities*    For  example/  part  of 
the  high  value  for  the  Fort  Simcoe  dormitory  construction  project  is 
due  to  the  remote  location  of  that  center* 
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B.     INCREASED  POSTPROGRAM  OUTPUT 

Although  the  benefits  associated  with  the  in*-;jrograin  output  are 
important/  the  major  focus  of  the  program  is  on  the  oct^put  produced  by 
Corpsmembers  after  they  leave  the  program.    Specifically/  the  primary 
long-run  benefit  of  the  program  is  e:qpected  to  be  the  extent  to  which 
postprogram  earnings  are  greater  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  absence 
of  Job  Corps  .-^ 

1.    Estimates  of  Output:  Changes  for  the  First  Six  Postprogram  Months 

to  value  postprogram  output  in  the  absence  of  detailed  knowledge 
about  Corpsmember  productivity/  postprogram  employment  history/  and  other 
items  needed  to  value  output  directly/  we  will  use  an  analytical  simplifi- 
cation.   If  we  assume  that  labor-  and  products-meu:kets  function 

coi^petitively/  then  workers*  total  condensation  will  reflect  (i.e.  /  be 

2/ 

equal  to)  the  value  of  the  output  that  they  produce.—     (An  employer  will 
hire  a  worker  only  if  the  value  of  the  worker's  output  is  at  least  as 
great  as  the  cost  of  the  worker  to  the  employer.)    Therefor©/  by  using 
Corpsmembers '  earnings/  we  can  estimate  the  value  of  their  postprogram 
output.    The  value  of  the  increase  in  Corpsmembers'  postprogram  production 


-/por  example/  an  earlier  benefit-cost  analysis  of  Job  Corps  used 
the  estimated  increase  in  output:  as  the  principal  measured  benefit  of  the 
program  (in-program  output  was  the  only  other  benefit  included) .  (See 
Glen  G.  C^in,  "Benefit/Cost  Estimates  for  Job  Corps/"  Institute  for 
Research  on  Poverty/  Discussion  Paper  no.  9-68/  Madison/  Wisconsin/  1968.) 

^Technically/  competitive  firms  will  pay  gross  wage  rates  (wages 
plus  enqployer-paid  benefits  such  as  Social  Security  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  taxes/  health  care,  insurance  premiums/  and  other  fringe  benefits) 
that  are  equal  to  the  value  of  the  marginal  product  of  labor. 
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cooopared  to  what  it  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  job  Corps  can  be 

estimated  simply  by  using  the  difference  in  earnings  between  the  Corpsm^hber 

and  comparison  groups*^^ 

By  using  sai^ple  differences  between  the  Job  Corps  axid  coooparison 

groups,  estimating  the  program's  effect  on  earnings  was  relatively  straight* 

forward*    Wa  had  detailed  interview  data  that  covered  the  civilian  earnings 

of  both  Job  Corps  and  comparison-group  members  from  six  months  before 

Corpsmembers  entered  the  program  to  seven  months  (on  average)  after  they 

left  the  program*    \^  were  also  able  to  determine  military  earnings  for 

these  groups  by  using  our  survey  data  on  military  participation  for  the  two 

groups,  combined  with  data  on  military  earnings  provided  by  the 

2/ 

Department  of  the  Defense*^     On  the  l>asis  of  pre-  and  postprogram  data, 
we  estimated  that  the  effect  for  Corpsmembers  was  a  reduction  in  earnings 
by  an  average  of  approximately  $5*51  per  week  during  the  first  six  months 


-^For  more  details  regarding  the  nature  of  the  earnings  gain 
attributable  to  job  Corps  participation  and  how  the  earnings  gain  was 
estimated/  see  Chapter  V.of  the  main  report  (**Evaluation  of  the  Economic 
Impact  of  the  Job  Corps  Program^**  MPR/  1978)  or  Technical  Report  C, 
"Econometric  Models  and  Methods  for  Impact  Analysis***  l^e  estimates  adjust 
for  p re-enrollment  differences  between  the  Job  Corps  and  coc^arison  groups 
by  using  the  change  in  the  san^le  mean  differences  between  pre-*enrolIment 
and  postprogram* 

2/ 

-^We  used  an  estimate  of  regular  military  condensation  (RCM) — basic 
pay,  quarters  and  subsistence  allowzuices^  and  the  tax  advantage  on  these 
allowances — provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower/  Reserve  Affatirs/  and  Logistics  t    Office  of  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Militajcy  Personnel  Policy:    Compensation  Directorate* 
l^e  number^  based  on  HCM  for  a  person  in  grade  E-1  who  was  unmarried/  is 
$7/205  per  year*    This  number  is  fairly  accurate  for  the  Job  Corps  sample/ 
most  of  whom  had  been  in  the  military  for  less  than  six  months*    For  further 
information  regarding  militaary  compensation/  see  Military  Compensation 
Background  Papers:    Compensation  Elements  and  Related  Manpower  Cost  Items/ 
Their  Purpose  and  Legislative  Background/  The  Department  of  the  Defense,  1976, 
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after  leaving  the  program,  or  a  total  of  $143*17  for  a  six^inonth  period.*- 
However,  this  overall  negative  effect  on  earnings  for  the  first  six  post- 
program  lODnths  was  caused  by  teBi£K>rarily  low  earnings  when  Corpstnembers 
re-'entered  the  labor  market  immediately  after  leaving  Job  Corps.    By  the 
time  of  the  interview  CaLmost  seven  tnontlis,  on  average,  after  Corpsmembers 
had  been  out  of  the  program) ,  earnings  had  increased  greatly  for  Corpsmembers 
and  were  well  above  what  they  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps 
participation  Csee  the  discussion  of  future  output,  below)  > 

2.    Adjustments  for  Fringe  Benefits 

Because  we  ai'e  interested  in  'nae  effect  of  the  program  on  the  output 
produced  by  Corpsmembers,  the  es'-'lmate  of  earnings  gain  (loss)  must  be 
adjusted  to  a  total  compensation  basis.    In  addition  to  wages,  three 
categories  of  emplo^o^  compensation  ate  considered:     (1)  paid  leave  and 
premium  benefits;  {2)  private  retirement  and  insurance  benefits;  and  (3) 
legally  required  employer  payments.    These  three  categories  of  benefits 
are  treated  as  follows ^ 

1.  Paid  leaves  (e.g.,  vacation,  sick  leave,  and  holidays), 
severance  pay,  and-waga  and  salary  premiums  (e.g., 
overtime/  shiit  differentials,  and  bonuses)  are  part  of 
the  payroll;  consequently,  we  assume  that  they  were 
fully  captured  in  reported  earnings. 

2.  Employer  contributions  to  private  retirement/  health, 
accident,  and  lif <2-insurance  plans  are  treated  as  part 
of  compensation.    The  imputed  value  of  these  benefits 
(see  the  discussion  below)  is  added  to  earnings  for  all 
b^knef it-cost  analysis  uses. 


The  actual  estimate  was  $5^50658  per  week.    This  was  multiplied 
by  26  to  obtain  an  estimate  for  the  six-month  period.    See  the  main  volume 
of  the  report  and  Technical  Report  C  for  more  details  on  the  estimation 
procedures. 
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3.    Legally  required  payments  programs  (Social  Security,  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  fforkers*  Compensation)  are  treated  as  taxes. 
Employee  taxes  (paid  by  either  employees  or  employers) 
indicate  a  benefit  to  society  (output)  and  taxpayers  (tax 
revenue) .    Qaployee  taxes  should  be  included  in  the  interview 
data  on  earnings,  and  secondary  data  are  needed  to  separate 
them  out.Jt/ 

Baployer  contributions  to  private  fringe  benefits  and  taxes  must  be 

determined  by  using  national  data  on  employee  compensation,  payroll  tax 

ratesr  and  regulations  on  the  basis  of  reported  earnings.    Briefly,  the 

various  items  were  estimated  as  follows. 

Private  Retiranent  and  Insurance  Benefits.    An  estimate  was 

derived  from  national  data  on  employer  ^expenditures  for  pri/ate  retirement 

and  insurance  plans.    Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  data  indicate  tha^: 

such  expenditures  for  low-wage  eii^loyees  amount  to  approximately  5  percent 

2/ 

of  wages  anrl  salaries  (i.e.,  monetary  earnings).—     Therefore,  these 
benefits  were  estimated  as  5  percent  of  total  monetary  earnings. 

Payroll  Taxes,    ^ese  taxes  were  determined  on  the  basis  of 
applicable  federal  and  state  tax  rates  and  regulations,    ^e  payroll  tax 
rate  for  Social  Security  (both  employer  and  employee  components)  was 
5.8S  percent  of  wages;  in  1977  this* rate  applied  up  to  a  taxable  wage  base 


—  While  benefits  to  individuals  are  directly  associated  with  these 
taxes,  quid  pro  quo  benefit  formulas  do  not  apply.    Thus.-  payments  should 
be  realistically  viewed  as  tax  revenue  to  finance  redistributional  and 
other  social  objectives,  rather  than  as  insurance  premiums. 

2/ 

—  ^is  figure  was  derived  from  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 

of  Labor  Statistics^  Employee  Compensation  in  the  Private  Non-Farm  Economy, 
1972,  Bulletin  1873,  Washington,  D.C.5    GPO,  1975,  Tables  1,  22,  24  and  25. 
It  applies  to  office  and  iionoffice  employees  who  receive  less  than  $3.00 
of  total  compensation  (including  fringe  benefits)  per  hour  in  1972. 


of  $16,500.^    The  rate  was  applied  to  all  reported  wages—a  procedure 

that  overestimated  these  tax  payments  to  the  extent  that  (1)  Corpsmembers 

obtain  jobs  in  uncovered  industries  (primarily  casual  eiTiployment  that,  for 

tax  purposes/  is  not  reported),  and  t2)  Corpsmembers  earn  more  than  $16,500 

a  year  in  covered  employment  terrors  caused  by  this  second  consideration 

are  probably  very  sm^ill)  * 

Unemployment  insurance.    The  implicit  tax  rate  for  Unemployment 

In';urance  varies  according  to  state  regulations  and  '*risk**  ratings  of 

individual  employers.    However,  the  standard  rate  (the  rate  used  prior  to 

an  employer  rating)  is  2.7  percent  of  wages  up       a  taxable  base  in  all 

states  except  New  Jersey,  where  the  standard  rate  is  2.8  percent.  Social 

Security  contributions  are  subtracted  from  wages  to  compute  the  wage  base* 

which  is  $4/800  in  most  states.^    Consequently/  the  tax  is  determined 

on  the  basis  of  the  standard  rates  and  reported  earnings.    It  should  be 

noted  here  that/  as  in  the  case  of  Social  Security,  th^  de  facto  loss  of 

coverage  with  casual  earnings  and  incomes  above  the  wage  base  msiy  cause  us 

3/ 

to  overestimate  the  Unemployment  Insurance  payments.— 


-^This  causes  a  slight  problem  becau&<^>  some  of  the  reported  earnings 
were  earned  in  January  and  February/  1978/  when  the  tax  rate  was  increased 
from  5.35  to  6.05  percent.    However/  given  that  most  of  the  earnings  were 
earned  in  1977  and  that  the  difference  between  rates  is  small/  tb;d  approxi- 
mation should  be  adequate. 

^See  Joint  Economic  Committee,  u,s.  Congress/  "Studies  in  Public 
Welfare/**  Paper  Ko.  20,  Washington,  D.C.  i    GPO/  for  information  on  the  Social 
Security  program. 

^Tendencies  to  overestimate  taxes  and  fringe  benefits  caused  by  high 
incomes  will  be  at  least  partially  offset  by  the  fact  that  retirement  and 
insurance  benefits  are  \jnderestimated  for  individuals  with  higher  paying  jobs; 
that  is,  the  estimated  rate  for  private  retirement  and  insurance  benefits  rises 
rapidly  with  wage  rates/  so  the  5  percent  figure  reported  above  may  result 
in  an  underestimate  of  these  l^enefits. 
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Workers*  CoEHpensaticn*    Finally,  employer  contributions  for 
Workers*  Compensation  averixge  1*12  percent  of  gross  payroll  wages*  There* 
fore,  reported  earnings  were  further  adjusted  by  this  amount* 

Together,  these  adjustments  imply  that  reported  earnings  must  be 
adjusted  upward  by  1<*67  percent  to  arrive  at  (1)  an  estimate  of  the  total 
amount  an  employer  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  employees  and,  thus,  (2)  an 
appropriate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  employees'  contribution  to  total 
output*    Applying  this  adjustment  to  the  earnings  reported  by  our  sample 
suggests  tliat  during  their  first  si:c  postprogram  months,  Corpsmembers 
produced,  on  average,  $X64*17  less  in  output  than  thay  would  have  produced 
had  they  not  entered  the  program* 

3*    Estimated  Changes  in  Future  Output 

Because  the  interview  data  from  the  first  follow*up  survey  dealt 
only  with  Corpsmembers*  e^^erience  during  the  first  seven  months  after 
they  left  Job  Corps,  estimates  of  benefits  occurring  in  later  time  periods 
have  to  be  based  on  e:ctrapolations*    These  e:ctrapolations  require  five 
pieces  of  information;     (1}  any  trends  in  the  seven-month  data  or  another 
method  by  which  to  baser  an  extrapolation;  (2)  the  rate  at  which  the  Job 
Corps  effect  fades  out;  (3)  the  rate  of  growth  in  real  wages/  (4)  the 
appropriate  discount  rate  for  determining  the  present  value  of  future 
benefits;  and  C5}  the  time  period  over  which  benefits  accrue*  Because 
extrapolatic.,s>  will  be  necessary  to  estimate  many  benefits  in  addition  to 
those  that  involve  earnings  gains,  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  these  five 
items  in  detail* 
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Extrapolation  Basis*    The  first  step  in  the  extrapolation  is  to 
examine  the  seven-month  data  to  find  a  basis  for  estintating  future  benefits* 
This  was  quite  difficult  in  the  case  of  eaumings  gains  because  Corps'^ 
menibers  had  adjustment  problems  after  leaving  Job  Corps,  and  it  is 
unclear  whether  these  problems  had  been  fully  resolved  after  seven  months* 
Thus/  using  the  average  Corpsmember' s  employment  and  earnings  performance 
over  the  entire  seven'-month  period  as  the  extrapolacion  basis  would  be 
inappropriate  * 

A  more  accurate  basis  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  trend  in 
Corpsmembers '  earnings  over  this  initial  postprogram  period*    An  examina- 
tion of  the  data  shows  that  while  Job  Corps  had  a  negative  effect  on 
average  total  earnings  over  the  first  six-month  period,  the  effect  was 
not  uniform  throughout  the,  entire  period*'^^    Immediately  after  leaving 
the  program,  Corpsmembers  earned,  on  average/  much  less  than  they  would 
have  had  they  not  enrolled  in  Job  Corps*    However*  as  time  went  on*  their 
employment  rates  and  average  etjrnings  increa£>ed*    By  the  end  of  the  first 
seven  months  of  postprogram  observation/  Corpsmembers  were  earning  more 
than  they  would  have  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps*    Thus/  there  was  a 
tendency  for  the  earnings  gain  induced  by  Job  Corps  to  increase  in  the 
short  run*    Therefore,  this  short-term  trend  needs  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  extrapolation  of  earnings  gain  into  the  future* 

Specifically/  the  basis  for  extrapolating  the  gains  in  earnings 
was  to  use  em  estimate  of  the  difference  between  the  average  Corpsmembers' 


-^For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  employment  and  earnings  effects 
of  Job  Corps  during  the  months  covered  by  interview  data/  see  Chapter  V 
of  "Evaluation  of  the  Economic  impact  of  the  Job  Corps  Program,"  MFR, 
1978* 
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earnings  and  what  they  would  have  been  earning  In  the  absence  of  Job  Corps 
at  the  end  of  the  first  follow-up  period.    On  the  basis  of  earnings  data 
for  the  Job  Corps  and  comparison  samples  at  the  end  of  the  follow*iip 
period  (just  after  the  slx^month  period  for  which  estimates  were  provided 
above)  r  the  earnings  effect  for  Job  Corps  was  estimated  to  be  si  $4.32  per 
week  g^ln.    If  we  adjust  this,  figure  to  account  for  fringe  benefits,  the 
estimated  i^'alue  of  the  Increase  In  output  production  was  approximately 
$4.95  per  week  per  Corpsmember.^ 

Fade-Out  Rate.    While  the  observed  seven-month  trend  in  earnings 
suggests  that  the  $4.95  per  week  figure  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
estiiRatln9  future  earnings  gains,  the  trend  does  not  provide  much 
information  about  how  long  such  an  effect  will  be  likely  to  persist.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Job  Corps  ^ti^ct — the  difference  between  what 
Corpsm&mbers  actually  earn  and  what  they  would  have  earned  had  t  ^y  not 
entered  the  program**wlll  either  continue  to  grow  over  time  or  will  peak 
and  begin  to  diminish. 

A  study  by  Ashenfelter  provides  the  best  evidence  available  on 
the  future  magnitude  of  the  effect.^    He  found  that  the  earnings  gains 
for  adult  men  who  had  participated  in  employment  and  training  program? 
had  declined  by  approximately  50  percent  after  five  y^^rs/  while  the  gains 


-^Thls  utilizes  the  14.67  percent  adjustment  discussed  in  the 
previous  section.    Because  all  magnitudes  will  be  put  on  a  slx'ironth  basis 
wheif  the  extrapolations  are  made^  this  per*week  figure  will  be  multiplied 
by  26  to  yield  an  estimate  of  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  output  produced  in 
a  slx^nonth  period.    The  exact  estimate  of  the  basic  effect  is  thus 
$128.80  per  Corpsmember  per  six  months  (4.32  x  1.1467  x  26). 

-^Orley  Ashenfelter/  "The  Effect  of  Manpower  Training  on  Famings^" 
in  Research  in  Labor  Economics:    Evaluating  Manpower  Training  Programs/ 
edited  by  Farrell  Blod:^  Greenwich^  Connecticut:    JAI  Press^  1977. 
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for  adult  women  did  not  fade  out.    If  we  assione  a  decline  for  Job  Corps 

similar  to  the  larger  magnitude  that  Ashenfelter  found  for  mal^s,  on  a 

continuous  basis  it  would  imply  a  rate  of  decline  of  just  under  14  percent 

per  year.— ^    in  the  abc^ence  of  better  information,  Ashenfelter' s 

decay  rate  for  adult  males  has  been  adopted.-^    This  prubably  overstates 

the  decay  rate  for  Corpsmembers  ^  because  Corpsmembers  are  young  and 

because  Ashenfelter' s  estimated  decay  rate  for  males  is  larger  than  that 

for  females.    However/  when  additional  follow-up  data  become  available,  better 

extrapolation  will  be  possible. 

Rate  of  Growth  in  Real  Wages.    Because  we  are  interested  in  the 
value  of  the  goods  and  services  produced  by  Corpsmembers,  it  is  necessaury 
to  account  for  any  secular  rises  in  real  wages  (i.e.  /  growth  in  the  general 


-^A  more  exact  rate  is  0.138629  per  year.    This  "fade-out,'*  or 
^decay/'*  rate  will  be  used  as  a  standard  throughout  this  chapter  in  order 
to  obtain  benchmark  estimates  of  ttte  present  value  of  benefits.  Alternative 
rates  are  then  used  in  Chapter  V  to  test  the  sensitivity  of  our  overall 
findings  to  the  decay  rate  assumed* 

2/ 

In  mathematical  terms^  this  Implies  that  the  increase  in  earnings 
at  any  time  will  eqtial; 

E(t)    =    (Ej  -  E^,)e"^^, 

where  £    is  the  postprogram  earnings  of  Corpsmembers,  £^  is  what  they  would 
have  earned  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps/  f  is  the  aecay  rate,  and  t  repre- 
sents calendar  time  (e  of  course  is  the  base  of  natural  logarithms  used  for 
continuous  discounting).    As  noted  in  the  previous  section^  we  will  use 
$128.80  as  the  estimate  of  (E^  -  E^) ,  and  t  will  be  measured  in  periods  of 
six  months  <e.g.,  at  one  year/  t  would  equal  2). 
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level  of  wages  net  of  inflation)*^    Such  growth  will  iJtxgly  that  not  only 
will  actual  Corpsmeihber  postprogram  earnings  rise  at  this  growth  rate/  but 
the  wages  they  would  have  earned  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps  (estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  coznparison  group *s  earrungs)  would  also  have  risen 
at  the  same  rate*    Therefore/  the  difference  between  these  two  earnings 
levels — the  Job  Corps  effect — will  rise  at  the  rate  of  growth  for  real 
wages*    Because  the  Job  Corps  effect  is  the  basis  for  estimating  the  increase 
in  goods  and  services  available  to  society  as  a  result  of  the  program/  this 
growth  will  be  accounted  for  in  our  estimates  by  adding  the  growth  rate 
to  the  decay  rate  when  present  values  are  calculated*^ 

While  exact  estimates  of  future  growth  in  the  general  level  of 
wages  are  not  available/  historical  data  indicate  that  such  growth  may  be 
on  the  order  of  2  percent  a  year*    Since  1947/  the  growth  in  real  wages 


^As  discussed  below/  a  real  discount  rate  will  be  used  to  estimate 
present  values;  therefore/  all  benefit  streams  must  be  valued  in  real 
terms* 

^If  the  secular  rate  of  growth  in  real  wages  is  9t  the  equation 
for  the  Job  Corps  effect  at  time  t  will  be: 

(E.e^^  -  E  e^^)e"^^ 
3  c 


Therefore/  this  growth  rate  for  real  wages  is  a  partial  offset  to  the  decay 
rate  given  by  f * 
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has  been  approxiinataly  1.8  percent  a  year.^   This  long-run  average  rate 

has  fallen  during  the  past  few  years  because  of  the  generally  poor 

economic  conditions  (relatively  high  rates  of  inflation  and  unemployvcient 

since  the  earXy  seventies)  and  because  of  the  changing  composition  of 

the  labor  force  {more  youths  and  women).    Hbwever,  a  return  to  cK>re  normal 

macroeconomic  conditions  ^nd  less  drajnatic  changes  in  the  codecs  ition  of 

the  lad)or  force  should  be  accoo^anied  by  growth  rates  of  real  wages  that 

average  close  to  2  percent.per  year,    l^erefore,  a  2  percent  rate  has  been 

2/ 

adopted  for  this  study.— 

Discount  Rate.    It  is  inappropriate  to  simply  sum  up  benefits  that 
accrue  in  different  time  periods,  because  the  value  of  a  dollar  several 
years  from  now  will  be  worth  leas  than  the  value  of  a  dollar  in  the  current 
period  {even  when  all  arguments  about  \incertainty  are  eliminated),  l^erefore, 
a  discount  rate  is  used  to  translate  the  value  of  benefits  that  occur  in 
different  time  periods  into  cofiron  units-^-namely,  monetary  value  in  the 
current  time  period.^' 
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litis  is  computed  by  using  the  wage  data  for  non~farm  workers  given 
in  ^Vtie  Qnployment  and  Training  Heport  of  the  President,**  1978,  O.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Table  C-10,  p.  275. 

2/ 

-'  This  is^  of  course^  slightly  arbitrary^  but  the  2  percent  rate  is 
a  reasonably  accurate  approximation,    xt  should  be  noted,  however^  that 
this  2  percent  rate  is  for  quality-constant  labor;    if  wages  rise  because 
higher  sJcilled  labor  enters  the  labor  force  (thus  raising  the  average  wage 
level),  then  this  part  of  the  overall  rise  should  be  subtracted  out  because 
it  does  not  correspond  to  the  productivity  of  Corpsmeml>ers  and  the  comparison 
group.    See  Glen  G.  Cain,  "Benefit/Cost  Estimates  for  Job  Corps;"  and  Gary 
Becker,  Human  Capital,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research^  Number  80^ 
New  York;    Columbia  University  Press^  1964. 

3/ 

—  For  further  discussion  of  discounting,  see  David  Bradford, 
"Constraints  on  Government  Investment  Opportunities  and  the  Choice  of 
Discount  Rate,'*  American  Economic  Review,  December  1975,  pp.  887-899,  and 
the  references  cited  in  that  paper. 
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Because  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  use  of  actual  resources/ 
all  values  assigned  to  benefits  will  be  ''real**  values  (i.e.,  we  will 
measure  all  benefits  and  costs  with  1977  dollars) ;  thus,  we  need  a  real 
discount  rate.    However,  estiJitating  such  a  real  discount  rate  is  extremely 
difficult.    Government  projects  have  been  evaluated  by  using  rates  that 
range  from  zero  to  15  percent  per  year.— ^    Even  when  we  look  only  at 
evaluations  of  em^ployment  and  training  programs,  we  find  that  rates  range 
from  3  to  10  percent  a  year. 

The  benchmark  rate  used  in  this  study  is  5  percent.    This  rate  was 
chosen  somewhat  arbitrarily,  but  it  does  represent  a  moderate  assumption. 
To  test  the  sensitivity  of  the  results  to  this  assunption,  we  will  also 

present  the  final  estimates  of  the  net  present  value  by  using  3  and  10 

2/ 

percent  annual  discount  rates.—* 


^  See  E.B.  Staats,  "Survey  of  Use  by  Federal  Agencies  of  the 
Discounting  Techniques  in  Evaluating  Future  Programs,**  in  Program  Budjjeting 
and  Benefit'Cost  Analysis,  edited  by  H.H.  Hinrichs  and  G-H.  Taylor, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.:    Goodyear  Publishing  Company,  1969. 

2/ 

^  The  3  percent  rate  is  used  as  a  reasonable  lower  bound  on  the 
real  lo^ig-run  discount  rate.    The  10  percent  rate  is  used  in  accord;ince 
with  an  0MB  directive  to  evaluate  government  programs  with  that  rate  (see 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Management  and. Budget, 
"Discount  Rates  to  be  Used  in  Evaluating  Time^Distributed  Costs  and 
Benefits,"  0MB  Circular  No.  A-94^  March  27^  1972);  such  a  rate  is  probably 
an  upper  bound.    Present  values  (PV)  will  be  calculated  by  using  the  formula 

PV   -  /  B(t)e*^^dt, 


o 


where  B<t)  is  the  benefit  at  time  t,  r  is  the  discount  rate^  and  T  is  the 
time  horizon  (discussed  in  the  next  section) .    In  the  case  of  earnings 
where  there  are  both  decay  and  real  wage  growth  effects,  the  formula  will  be 
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Benefit  Time  Hori:^n.    The  benefits  from  Job  Corps  can  accrue 

over  the  lifetimes  of  Corpsmembers .    Therefore,  some  estimate  of  the 

appropriate  time  horizon  must  be  made*    If  we  assume  that  the  average 

Corpsmember  leaves  the  program  at  age  18,  then  the  expected  worklife  of 

that  Corpsmember  is  about  43  years,  or  516  months         Therefore,  our 

entire  time  period  for  the  evaluation  will  start  with  time  zero  (the 

2/ 

enrollment  date)  and  extend  through  month  516.— 

The  Value  of  Changes  in  Future  Output.    It  is  now  a  relatively 
straightforward  procedure  to  value  the  Job  Corps-induced  change  in  output 
produced  by  Corpsmembers.    Given  our  assumptions  of  (i)  a  decay  rate  that 
yields  a  50  percent  reduction  after  five  years,  (2)  a  2  percent  rate  of 
growth  in  the  wage  level,  (3)  a  5  percent  discount  rate,  and  (4)  an 
expected  worklife  of  forty-three  years,  then  the  present  value  of  the 
increased  output  is  estimated  to  be  $1/402.98  per  Corpsmember.    When  this 
figure  is  added  to  the  estimated  change  in  output  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  postprogram  period/  the  estimated  net  increase  in  output  during  the 
entire  postprogram  period  is  $1,238.81  per  Corpsmember. 


Thus/  if  (1)  the  decay  rate  is  13.8629  percent  per  year/  (2)  the  annual 
real  wage  growth  rate  is  2  percent  per  year,  and  (3)  the  discount  rate 
is  5  percent  per  year,  then  the  resulting  rate  used  in  the  discounting 
formula  wiU  be  -0.168629  per  year  (-.138629  +  .02  -  .05). 

—^Howard  N.  Fullerton,  Jr.  and  James  J.  Byrne,  ''Length  of  Working 
life  for  Hen  and  Wc  ,ien,  1970,    Special  Labor  Force  Report  187,  u*S* 
Department  of  Labor,  1976. 

2/ 

—  Because  the  calculations  are  made  on  the  basis  of  six-month 
periods,  the  time  frame  in  the  analysis  will  be  0  to  86* 
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4.    Corpsmember  Tax  Payments 

Because  of  taxes,  the  benefits  or  costs  associated  with  changes 
in  Corpsmember  earnings  will  not  accrue  entirely  to  Corpsmembers .  A 
portion  of  any  increase  in  earnings  will  go  to  non-Corpsmenibers  in  the 
form  of  taxes ,  and  any  decline  in  Corpsmember  earnings  will  paurtially  be 
borne  by  non-Corpsmembers  in  the  form  of  reduced  tax  receipts.  Thus, 
the  estimation  of  Oorpsmember  tax  payments  is  an  important  consideration 
in  determining  the  distribution  of  social  benefits. 

Howevev,  estimating  tax  incidence  is  a  very  difficult  task 
because  the  individuals  who  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of  a  tax  may  differ 
from  the  individuals  who  make  the  tax  payments  to  the  government  (e.g., 
part  of  the  burden  of  the  corporate  income  tax  may  be  borne  by  employees 
and  consumers,  as  well  as  by  stockholders)  .^^    Attention  must  be  given  to 
the  incidence  of  taxes  such  as  federal  corporate  income  taxes  and  various 
local  property  taxes*  which  are  at  least  partially  passed  on  to  consumers 
and  workers.    It  will  also  be  necessary  to  go  beyond  tax  withholding 
schedules  and  statutory  tax  rates  in  order  to  examine  effective  tax  rates. 

Such  a  major  research  effort  is  clearly  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
benefit*cost  analysis.    As  a  result  we  rely  heavily  on  the  estimates  of 
tax  incidence  calculated  by  Pechman  and  okner.^    By  utilizing  data  from 
federal  tax  returns  and  economic  surveys,  they  were  able  to  estimate  the 
conibined  incidence  of  federal,  state,  and  local  tax  systems.  These 


-^For  a  discussion  of  tax  incidence,  see  Richard  A.  Musgrave  and 
Peggy  Husgrave,  Public  Finance  in  Theory  and  Practice,  San  Francisco* 
McGraw-Hill,  1975,  Chapters  15*19,  or  Joseph  A.  Pechman  and  Benjamin  A. 
OKner,  Who  Bears  the  Tax  Burden?,  Washington,  D.C. :    The  Brookings  Insti- 
tution,  1974. 

^See  Pechman  and  Okner,  Who  Bears  the  Tax  Burden? 
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estimates  are  presented  for  severed  sets  of  Incidence  assiunptions  and  are 
broken  down  by  income  class  and  type  of  tax  (income,  payroll,  prop^ty, 
sales  I  excise I  etc J  *    The  estimates  show  that  the  cumulative  effect  of* 
the  tax  system  is  approximately  equal  to  a  25  percent  proportioned  tax 
on  income  for  all  households  except  those  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
incOTie  distribution* 

For  households  at  the  lovr  end  of  the  income  distribution,  the 
major  form  of  taxation  is  sales  and  excise  tzuces*    Because  these  taxes 
are  based  on  consumption  and  are  collected  by  retail  firms,  it  is  ^ery 
difficult  to  avoid  paying  them*^   The  other  major  form  of  taxation  for 
these  households  is  the  payroll  tax,  which,  when  combined  with  sales  and 
excise  tzuces ,  accounts  for  66  percent  of  the  total  tax  burden  of  low-income 
households*    Thus,  even  though  these  households  face  low  rates  for  the 
individual  income  tax,  their  total  tax  burden  (as  a  percentage  of  income) 
is  not  significantly  different  from  the  tax  burden  of  most  taxpayers* 

The  principal  reason  for  supplementing  income  data  from  the  survey 
with  the  Pechman  and  okner  estimates  (rather  than  using  estimates  of  tax 
liability  based  on  data  reported  in  the  interviews)  concerns  the  treatment  of 
inccffue  that  is  not  reported  to  the  tax  authorities*    The  earnings  data 
collected  in  the  interviews  contain  information  on  total  income  only 
and  ma)ce  no  distinction  between  income  reported  and  not  reported  to  the 
tax  authorities*    Because  there  is  evidence  that  earnings  are  subs  tan  tieJ^ly 
underreported  for  tax  purposes,  estiiinates  of  taxes  baised  solely  on  the 
total  income  figures  would  overestimate  actual  taxes  paid*    The  Pechman 


^  However,  it  could  be  argued  that  the  incidence  is  at  leaist 
partially  incurred  by  producers* 
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and  Okner  study  explicitly  treats  this  prcblem^  and  their  estimates  reflect 
such  underreporting.    Therefore,  their  rates  can  be  applied  directly  to 
our  measures  of  total  income  without  any  need  for  additional  Information 
on  Corpsmember  underreporting.    Another  advantage  in  using  the  Pechman 
2md  dcner  estimates  is  that  they  estimate  the  incidence  of  taxes  where  the 
payee  and  ultimate  burden  of  the  tax  differ  substantially  (e.g. ^  property 
and  corporate  Income  taxes) — tax  incidences  that  would  be  difficult  for 
us  to  estimate  directly. 

There  are,  however^  problems  with  using  the  Pechman  and  Okner 
findings"specifically^  because  the  Job  corps  program  is  being  evaluated 
and  ten  years  after  their  study.    Firsts  their  analysis  was  based  on  tax 
rates  on  household  income^  v^ereas  our  interview  data  contain  information 
only  on  corpsmember  (or  comparison-* group  menber)  income.    Second^  dieir 
study  was  based  on  1966  incomes  and  tax  laws;  thus^  it  is  somewhat  outdated. 
Thirds  their  definition  of  income  meant  that  many  individuals  receiving 
private  pensions  or  living  temporarily  off  their  savings  were  classified  as 
low  income  even  if  their  normal  cash  flow  (and,  hence^  current  consumption 
patterns)  reflected  high  long^^run  incomes.    Because  several  important  taxes 
for  low^inccme  individuals  are  based  on  consumption  patterns^  the  Inclusion 
these  individuals  along  with  those  whose  long-^run  incomes  are  low  may  lead  t 
an  overestimate  of  the  effective  tax  rates  for  our  purposes. -^^^ 


-^For  example,  individuals  with  highly  variable  incomes  might  have 
low  or  negative  income  during  a  particular  year.    However^  those  persons 
could  continue  to  consume  on  the  basis  of  their  higher  average  income  if 
they  had  savings.    Their  taxes  would  reflect  this  high  consumption^  while 
their  income  would  be  defined  as  low  for  the  year.    A  similar  case  would 
occur  when  individuals  retire  and  live  on  cash  flow  from  a  private  pension 
plan  or  from  savings.    In  these  cades,  income  would  be  low^  but  consumption 
and  tax^  would  be  relatively  high.    These  types  of  situations  may  have  led 
Pechman  2Uid  dcner  to  overestimate  taxes  on  low**income  Individuals — 
especially  low* income  youths  who  have  very  low  savings. 
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While  these  problems  should  not  be  overlooked,  ve  feel  that  the 
Pechnan  ana  Okner  estimates  are  currently  the  best  available  and,  on 
balance,  are  fairly  accurate.    The  rate  used  for  this  study  is  approxi-* 
mately  22  percent,  which  is  the  averags  of  the  eight  estimates  that 
incorporate  different  incidence  2t3sumptions  for  1966  household  income 
in  the  0  to  $1,000  range  (this  would  be  a  0  to  $5,400  range  in  1977 
dollars).^ 

Once  this  rate  had  been  deteinnined,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate 
total  income  for  Corpsmenibers.    Income  was  defined  as  eaamings  plus  trans- 
fers (in  accordance  with  the  definition  used  by  Pechman  and  Okner).  Using 
the  procedures  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  Job  Corps-induced 
change  in  the  average  C^rpsmember^s  income  during  the  first  six  postprogram 
months  was  estimated  to  be  a  loss  of  $239.87.    The  present  value  (using  a 
5  percent  discount  rate)  of  the  estimated  change  in  their  income  after 
those  first  six  months  was  $724.56  per  Corpsmember.    The  22, percent  average 
tax  rate  implies  that  tax  payments  (revenues  for  non-Corpsmembers)  were 
$52.77  less  per  Corpsmember  than  they  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of 
Job  Corps  during  the  first  six  postprogram  months,  while  the  present  value 
of  the  change  in  taxes  for  later  periods  was  $159.40.    l^us,  the  net  present 
value  of  the  postprogram  tax  changes  is  a  net  cost  of  $106.63  per  Corps- 
member  and  a  net  benefit  of  the  same  amount  to  non-Corpsmonbers . 


See  pechman  and  Okner,  Who  Bears  the  Tax  Burden?,  page  49.  The 
GHP  deflator  showed  that  prices  haid  risen  on  average  by  about  60  percent 
between  1966  and  1977.    This  rate  was  used  to  adjust  the  income  ranges 
presented  by  Pechman  and  OknC*    For  all  incidence  2tssumptions  in  this 
income  range,  the  average  effective  tax  rate  was  21.85  percent,  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  3.08. 
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In  addition  to  this  net  charge  in  post^rogram  taxes  /  there  is 
an  in-program  reduction  in  Corpsmember  taxes  that  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  when  Corpsmeinbers  participate  in  the  program,  they  give  up  earnings 
opportunities  they  might  otherwise  have  accepted*^   They  also  give  up 
the  transfer  payments  they  would  ha^r^  received  had  they  not  enrolled* 
Corpsmembers  will  view  this  foregone  income  as  a  cost  of  participating  in 
the  program,  but  part  of  this  cost  is  belr^g  borne  by  non-Corpsmeinbers  in 
the  form  of  reduced  tax  receipts  *    the  loss  in  tax  revenue  is  partially 

offset  by  the  tax  imposed  on  the  pay  allowances  from  the  Job  Corps 

2/ 

program.^    The  estimated  foregone  incomei  (earnings  and  transfers)  is 
$1,005*57  per  Corpsmember  during  the  program*    This  reduced  income 
yields  a  reduction  of  $221*23  per  Corpsmember  in  tax  paymenlis.  The 
average  rax  paid  while  they  are  in  the  program  is  $68.49  per  Corpsmember, 
which  implies  a  net  reduction  in  in*program  taxes  of  $152*74  per 
Corpsmember .  ^ 


^For  additional  discussion  of  the  opportunity  cost  of  Corpsmembers* 
foregone  earnings  while  participating  in  the  program,  see  Chapter  IV* 

^Corpsmembers  pay  Social  Security  taxes  and  are  liable  for  federal 
income  tax,  although,  as  a  rule,  they  end  up  paying  only  the  Social 
Security  tax  and  sales  and  excAse  taxes  because  of  their  low  income. 

^This  estimation  poses  severe  problems  because  of  the  tax-free 
nature  of  many  of  the  in-kind  trajisfers  made  to  Corpsmehbers .  However, 
they  do  pay  the  consumption-based  taxes  and  the  Social  Security  payroll 
tax.    Our  estimate  utilizes  the  most  progressiva  Pechman  and  Okner  estimates 
of  the  tax  rate  for  households  with  less  than  $3,000  a  year  income,  and 
further  excludes  t^^at  con^oncnt  of  this  tax  rate  that  is  due  to  income 
taxes.    Furthermore,  the  definition  of  inccatie  included  only  the  cash  trans* 
fers  (i.e./  the  value  of  the  food,  shelter,  axid  medical  care  provided  by 
Job  Corps  was  not  included).    The  resulting  per  Corpsmember  "income'*  was 
$405*28,  and  the  tax  rate  was  16.9  percent,  so  the  tax  paid  is  estimated  to 
be  $68.49  per  Corpsmember. 
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The  results  of  the  estimation  of  the  benefits  associated  with 
increased  output  are  summarized  in  Table  111*4*    The  $757  per  Corps* 
mesnber  from  output  produced  in  connection  vith  Job  Corps  training  yields 
$671  in  benefits  to  non^Corpsmeeobers  and  $86  in  benefits  to  Cc^smembers* 
The  entire  $757  is  also  the  value  of  the  social  benefit*    Of  the  $1,239 
per  Corpsmember  net  increase  in  Corpsmesrber  postprogram  earnings,  $107 
accrues  to  non-Corpsmembers,  while  the  rest  ($1/132)  accrues  to  Corpsmembers, 
There  is  also  a  net  cost  to  non^Corpsnembers  of  $153  per  Corpsmember  for 
tax  receipts  foregone  while  the  Corpsmembers  are  in  the  program*    From  the 
social  perspective,  the  total  benefit  from  increased  output  of  $2,039  per 
Corpsmember  covers  approximately  40  percent  of  the  program  cost* 
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TAIII4:  II! M 


COBjpOfWIlt 


Measure 


Changes 


Honths  1  tt>  6     Honths  7  to  Sl6 


Value 
Per  Unit 


Oiscouii^ted 

vam*y 


lti-l>ro9rait  Output 


Increased  Postpre9ran  OutP^t 


increased  Tax  PAV^cnts 


ve^r^  in  Proijram 


f  Fringe  Benef i  ts 


BittisateJ  Tax 
payo^nts 


0.0 


-$  S2,77 


0.0  5KS3n.O/yr,  57^6,59 


$2033  J  5 


$  159.40 


II. A. 


$L2J(t.0l 


4G.il 


^This  assumes  ^n  ejcpected  working  -life  c£  43  yoars  tSlG  noiithfi)  at  Uie  timet  the  Corpsmi^ikerfi  leave  Job  Corps. 

^Uefore  beln^  abided  into  this  cotuftin^  valuos  for  nouUis  7  to  5)6  are  discouiil-ed  tn  tlie  ^ime       temlnatioii  Crotn  Job  Corps* 
at  a  rat*>  o£  S*  percent. 

c/ 

-^«,^.  BMatis  tk>t  Appiic4^1e. 


C*     BEDUCED  DEPENDENCE  ON  TRANSFER  Pt^OGRAMS 

The  expected  increase  in  Corpsmember  en^ployability  from 
participating  in  Job  Corps  should       accompanied  by  reduced  dependence 
on  transfer  programs*    These  programs  include  the  welfare  programs — 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  $  General  Assistance  (GA)  * 
Food  Statnps^  pxjblic  housing^  and  Medicaid— ^and  the  employment-^related 
programs—Worker's  Compensation  (WC)  and  Unemployment  Insurance  (UI)* 


give  rise  to  two  benefit  components*    Firsts  there  will  be  a  decline 
in  the  level  of  payments*    Because  these  are  transfer  payments^  the 
decline  will  be  a  cost  to  Corpsmembers  and  a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers* 
Ftcm  a  social  perspective^  these  benefits  and  costs  will  offset  each 
other*    The  second  benefit  component  will  be  the  administrative  costs 
associated  with  making  the  transfers*    Any  reduction  in  these  costs 
due  to  a  decline  in  the  use  of  transfers  by  Corpsmembers  will  be  a 
benefit  to  non-^Corpsmembers  *    Because  there  is  no  offsetting  cost 
to  Corpsmembers  in  this  case^  the  value  of  these  administrative  cost 
savings  will  be  a  social  benefit*^ 


deal^  the  methods  used  to  estimate  the  benefits  resulting  from  declines 
in  Corpsmembers  using  the  programs  are  quite  "similar*    The  first  step 
is  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  Corpsmembers  reduce  their  partici- 
pation in  a  particular  program  (using  the  interview  data)*    The  Job 
Corps  effect  is  typically  measured  in  terms  of  months  of  participation 


We  are  ignoring  the  costs  incurred  by  Corpsmembers  in  obtaining 
transfers  (particularly  the  cost  of  their  time) *    Reductions  in  these  ' 
costs  also  constitute  social  benefits* 


In  each  case^  reductions  in  the  use  of  a  specific  program  will 


While  the  transfer  programs  considered  herein  vary  a  great 
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(extrapolated  by  using  a  fade-out  rate  similar  to  that  used  for  earnings) 
This  effect  can  be  imiltiplied  by  the  transfer  program's  benefit  per 
participant  month  (obtained  from  budget  data)  and  then  discounted  appro* 
priately  to  yield  an  estimate  of  the  present  value  of  the  reduction 
in  transfer  payments,    xhe  administrative  cost  savings  can  be  estimated 
in  a  similar  manner  by  multiplying  the  Job  Corps-induced  change  in  the 
n\lmber  of  months  in  a  program  by  that  program's  average  administrative 
cost  per  case.-^    The  details  of  the  estimation  procedures  for  the 
seven  transfer  programs  included  will  be  discussed  in  turn  below. 

2/ 

1.    Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children- 

The  procedures  for  estimating  the  benefits  associated  with, 
reduced  use  of  AFDC  are  essentially  similar  to  those  discussed  above. 
The  major  difference  is  that  a  procedure  was  developed  to  distinguish 
between  those  Corpsmembers  who  were  heads  of  households  with  children 
(and  would  thus  be  eJble  to  receive  their  own  MDC  benefits)  and  those 
Corpsmembers  who  were  receiving  AFDC  benefits  as  secondary  members 
(i.e./  as  neither  head  nor  the  spouse  of  the  head  of  household).  Once 
the  effects  for  these  two  groups  have  been  separated  out,  the  Job  Corps 
effect  on  their  average  months  of  AFDC  participation  can  be  multiplied 
by  the  average  transfer  payment  (administrative  cost  per  household  or 


-^This  use  of  average  rather  than  marginal  cost  may  lead  to  an 
overestimate  of  the  savings.    However/  in  the  long-run/  marginal  and 
average  costs  are  probably  about  equal/  so  that  approximating  marginal 
cost  by  average  cost  is  acceptable  (except  for  small  differences  caused 
by  short'^run  adjustment  costs) . 

2/ 

*-  For  a  discussion  of  the  purpose/  administration/  and  legislative 
history  of  AFDC  and  the  other  six  transfer  programs  discussed  in  the 
text/  see  Studies  in  Public  Welfare/  Paper  Mo.  20 — Handbook  of  Public 
Income  Transfer  Programs t    1975/  Joint  Economic  Committee/  December  1974. 


per  recipient,  depending  on  the  group  in  which  the  Cdrpsmember  belonged) 
to  yield  the  appropriate  benefit  estimates. 

For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  AFDC,  the 
rules  adopted  for  distinguishing  household  heads  from  household  members 
were  to  assume  that  all  females  with  children  were  heads  of  households 
and  that  all  males  and  fefoales  with  no  children  were  only  secondary  members 
of  families.    The  assximptions  about  females  are  somewhat  conservative 
because  they  assume  that  females  with  no  children  will  not  have  children 
later.    However,  because  the  presence  of  children  is  a  requirement  for 
AFDC  eligibility,  the  assvunption  is  accurate  in  the  short-run.  Furthermore, 
because  future  benefits  are  discounted  heavily,  the  net  effect  of  this 
assumption  may  not  be  too  large.    The  assun^tion  that  all  males  are  in  the 
secondary  family-member  category  will  also  tend  to  bias  the  estimate  of 
benefits  {downward  because  in  states  that  cover  families  with  unemployed 
fathers,  males  can  have  children  and  be  eligible  for  AFDC  benefits.  However, 
because  relatively  few  males  in  the  progrsua  had  children,  the  error  introduced 
by  this  procedure  is  probably  small  (except  for  the  problem  posed  by  future 
births)*-"^ 

The  average  benefit  levels  were  estimated  with  data  from  the 

2/ 

U.S.  budget.-     Total  benefit  payments  for  fiscal  1977  were  $10,270,985,000, 


-^At  baseline,  only  9  percent  of  job  Coipps  males  in  our  sample 
had  children,  while  about  16  percent  of  the  comparison*-group  males  had 
children.    See  '^Evaluation  of  the  Economic  Intact  of  the  Job  Corps  Program— 
Interim  Report,"  Volume  I,  MPR,  September  1977>  p.  83.    For  the  follow-up 
time  period  the  con^rable  figures  are  approximately  the  same.  Furthermore, 
even  among  those  who  had  children,  some  (about  15  percent)  did  not  have 
any  child  living  with  them. 

-^^The  "Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,"  Appendix:  Fiscal 
Year  1979,  p.  448. 
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and  the  average  monthly  caseload  was  11/202/000  individuals.  TSiis 
implies  an  average  benefit  per  recipient  year  of  $916.89/  or  $76.41 
per  month.    TO  estimate  the  average  benefit  per  household  (for  the 
head-*of*household  group),  we  multiplied  the  benefit  per  recipient 
month  by  the  average  number  of  recipients  per  AFDC  family  (3.13), 
which  may  be  high  for  our  sample.    The  resulting  figure  was  $239.43 
per  family  month. 

The  average  administrative  cost  was  estimated  in  a  similar 
manner.    The  AFDC  fiscal  1977  budget  showed  an  expenditure  of 
$1/185/694/000  for  program  administration.    This  implies  a  cost  of 
$105.85  per  recipient  year/  or  $8,82  per  recipient  month.— ^  For 
families/  this  cost  is  estimated  to  be  $27.64  per  family  month 
($8.82  X  3,133). 

The  estimated  Job  Corps  effect  showed  a  substantial  reduction 
in  AFDC  use  while  Corpsmembers  were  in  the  program/  and  a  smaller 
but  significant  reduction  during  the  first  six  months  of  postprogram 
observation.    The  findings  arc  shown  in  Teu^le  III. 5. 

To  estimate  the  effect  of  Job  Corps  on  AFDC  dependence  in 
future  time  periods,  we  used  a  similar  extrapolation  procedure  to 
that  used  with  the  ?ains  in  earnings.    A  5  percent  discount  rate  was 
used  to  compute  the  present  value/  and  the  time  period  was  assumed 
to  be  tlie  expected  worklife  of  Corpsmembers  (forty-three  years). 

"^See  "Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government/"  Appendix/  p.  448. 
State  and  local/  as  well  as  federal/  administrative  costs  are  included. 
The  calculation  assumes  that  enrollment  costs  associated  with  AFDC 
participation  (i.e./  costs  associated  with  putting  someone  on  or 
taking  them  off  the  rolls)  can  be  spread  out  over  all  the  months  of 
participation.    If  Job  Corps  leads  to  people  exiting  and  re-entering 
the  system,  the  assumption  may  lead  us  to  overestimate  the  actual 
administrative  cost  savings. 
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TABLE  1II,S 
BENEFITS  FRCM  ^^EDtJCEO  TRAWSFER  PAWIEHTS 


Ccnpontnr 


ChAn<?»  in  Behavior 


In* Program 


Months  1  ro  6 


  Pftr  Di3counr«d 

Monm  7  to  S16      Unlr  Valu« 


d  to  rwili«s  virh 
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<ha4d  of  family) 
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Trans  ^•rs 
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Food  Sras^s 
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3>1895 
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±Iic  Acusin? 


:'j»dicai4 


Public  Housing 

riet  Benefir      -         S  5>73 

yicnth^  Received  ATOC  .333S 


S  4. IS  S  SS. 65  s  45.90 

.1320  1.6377  S  ^6.6X/a^  Si3o.6fi 


i«0ployti«nc  lr.»ur«nc«/ 
'itor.^er^e  Com^ensarion 


Amount  Rttccived 
Froa  U.l./W.C. 


S35.30 


ital  senefits 


a/ 


i?reSMt  Value)— 


515.36 


S3Sd.S4 


M.A.  5234.33 


;l.olo.33 


a/  '  t 

-^This  represents  a  benefir  ro  non*Corps^m3:>«rs  and  a  cosr  to  Corpsm«jiibers.    Therefore^  th^  nm^ 


social  Parsr^criv^  is  rero  {s«e  ^h*  rvxt  for  aore  details). 
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In  addition,  the  Job  Corps  effect  was  assumed  to  fade  out  over  time, 
so  that  it  was  reduced  by  50  percent  after  five  years*^'^    The  only 
differences  between  the  extrapolations  used  for  transfers  and  t^ose  used 
for  earnings  concerns  the  basic  effect  from  which  the  extrapolation  was 
made  and  the  adjus^ent  for  secular  growth  in  real  wages, 

Tne  effect  used  as  the  basis  for  extrapolation  was  the 
average  reduction  in  months  of  AFDC  participation  observed  among 

2/ 

Corpsmembers  during  the  first  six  months  after  leaving  Job  Corps*-- 
This  was  done  because^  mt  Ike  earnings^  no  clear  trend  was  observed 
in  the  use  of  AFDC;  the  six^month  average  seemed  to  be  representative* 
The  only  problem  with  this  procedure  is  that  if  Corpsmembers  are 
financially  eligible  for  AFDC  but  do  not  become  enrolled  because  of 
adjustment  problems  caused  by  their  stay  in  Job  Corps,  their  experience 
in  the  first  six  postprogram  months  may  be  dominated  by  their  adjusteent 
problems,  and  future  benefits  to  non-Corpsmcmbers  and  society  will  be 
underestimated*    Similarly^  Corpsmembers  may  lose  their  eligibility  for 
welfare  as  their  earnings  gains  become  larger  in  the  shorfirun*  However^ 
we  have  no  detailed  information  about  such  adjustment  problems i  thus,  for 
euialytical  simplicity^  the  entire  six-month  period  is  used*^ 


This  50  percent/five-year  assumption  is  somewhat  arbitrary  for 
the  transfer  calculations  because  Ashenfelter  estimated  this  decay  rate 
for  earnings  gains  from  employment  and  training  programs  only*  However, 
because  the  transfer  effects  should  parallel  the  earnings  effect^  thia  use 
of  this  rate  may  not  introduce  too  much  error*    Further  follow*up  data 
should  help  refine  these  estimates* 

-^From  this  point  on  in  the  text^  we  will  refer  to  a  six-month 
postprogram  period,  which  is  the  time  dimension  for  our  estimates^  although 
the  average  postprogram  experience  was  closer  to  seven  months* 

if 

3/ 

—  The  data  from  the  next  follow-up  survey  should  yield  more 
definitive  findings  for  the  extrapolation  of  effects,  especially  for 
the  first  few  years  after  leaving  the  program*    These  first  few  years 
are  crucial  because  later  years  are  discounted  heavily* 
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The  second  difference  between  this  extrapolation  and  the 
extrapolation  for  the  earnings  gain  is,  that^  here^  no  adjustment 
is  made  for  a  secular  rise  in  real  prices.    No  adjustment  is  made 
because  once  we  net  out  the  influence  of  inflation^  real  product 
prices  will  move  both  upward  and  downward  over  time^  whereats  real 
wages  will  generally  rise*    Because  there  is  no  secular  trend 
visible  in  real  product  prices^  there  is  no  basis  to  estimate  a 
future  trend*    As  a  result^  there  is  no  reason  for  adjusting  Job 
Corps  benefits  (for  effects  other  than  on  earnings)  to  include  an 
expected  secular  increase. 

The  final  estimates  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
effect  of  Job  Corps  on  AFDC  dependence  are  shown  in  Table  III.  5. 
We  estimate  that  the  decline  in  AFDC  use  among  family  members  (male 
and  females  with  no  children)  results  in  benefits  whose  present  value 
is  $85.05  per  Corpsmember.    The  present  value  of  the  benefits  from 
reduced  AFDC  use  among  Corpsmembers  who  are  household  heads  (females 
with  children)  is  $124.29  per  Corpsmanber*    Thus^  the  value  of  the 
aggregate  Job  Corps  effect  on  AFDC  payments  is  $209.34  per  Corpsmember. 

The  administrative  cost  savings  are  similarly  computed  and 
are  presented  in  Table  111*6.    The  total  benefits  from  reduced  AFDC 
administration  is  $24*18  per  Corpsmember.    Of  this  amount^  $14.35 
is  associated  with  a  reduction  in  AFDC  use  among  females  with  children^ 
and  $9.83  is  associated  with  a  reduction  in  AFDC  use  by  males  and 
females  without  children. 
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2*    General  Assistance 

The  procedures  used  to  estimte  the  benefits  from  reduced 
Corpsmeokber  dependence  on  general  assistance  programs  are  the  same  as 
those  used  to  estimate  the  benefits  from  reduced  dependence  on  the  AFDC 
program*    Corpsmembers  were  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  the 
likelihood  that  they  were  receiving  GA  benefits-  as  a  secondary  member  of 
a  housdiold  or  as  the  head  of  a  household*    We  used  the  same^  relatively 
conservative^  assumptions  as  before:    females  with  no  children  were 
etssumed  to  be  household  heads  ^  while  males  amd  females  with  no  children 
were  assumed  to  be  secondary  meokbers*    Estimates  of  the  average  reduction 
in  months  on  GA  due  to  Job  Corps  were  then  made  for    hese  groups  ^  and 
these  estimates  were  valued  by  using  average  benefit  and  average 
administrative  cost  estimates* 


were  very  large  reductions  in  the  use  of  GA  while  the  Corpsmembers 
were  in  the  program*    For  females  with  children^  the  Job  Corps  effect 
became  quite  small  during  the  first  six  months  of  post^rogram  observation. 
However^  males  and  females  with  no  children  showed  a  large  decrease  in 
GA  dependence  after  leaving  Job  Corps ^  as  well  as  while  they  were  at 
the  centers*    This  pattern  of  welfare  effects  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  GA^  unlike  AFDC^  is  targeted  toward  single  individuals  and 
childless  couples*    Thus^  low-income  females  with  children  probably 
qualified  for  AFDC  and^  thus^  did  not  participate  in  GA*    In  contrast^ 
the  low-income  males  and  females  with  no  children  probably  found  that 
they  were  categorically  ineligible  for  AFDC  and^  thus^  participated 
more  heavily  in  GA*    These  effects  are  shown  in  Table  III. 5* 


The  pattern  of  GA  effects  is  similar  to  that  for  AFDC*  There 
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Average  benefit  levels  were  computed  by  using  data  from 
forty-two  states  and  territories  that  had  GA  programs. Using 
figures  from  fiscal  year  1977,  we  estimated  that  the  average  monthly 
benefit  payment  per  recipient  was  $116*05,  and  the  average  payment 
per  family  was  $151.90. 

Because  the  state  and  local  general  assistance  programs  are 
run  independently,  there  is  no  central  budget  from  which  average 
administrative  costs  can  be  estimated.    As  a  result,  the  cost  savings 
from  reduced  administration  were  estimated  by  using  an  indirect 
procedure.    We  used  the  ratio  of  AFDC  administrative  "costs  to  total 
AFDC  benefits  as  an  estimate  of  the  rcitio  of  these  two  magnitudes 'for 
GA.    Because  these  programs  are  similar  cash  transfer  programs,  tliore* 
is  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  similar  ratios  of  administrative 
costs  to  benefit  payments  (although  GA  may  be  slightly  less  expensive 

to  administer  because  it  has  simpler  eligibility  rules).    In  fiscal 

2/ 

year  1977,  the  ratio  was  O.llS  for  AFDC.^     By  applying  this  number 
to  the  GA  benefit  amnunts,  we  estimated  that  the  average  monthly 
administrative  cost  was  $13.35  per  recipient,  or  $17.47  per  family. 

If  we  follow  the  same  assumptions  used  to  extrapolate  the 
postprogram  benefits  from  reduced  AFDC  dependence  (i.e.,  a  5  percent 
discount  rate,  a  forty-three-year  time  horizon,  a  fade-out  of  50  percent 
after  five  years,  and  no  adjustinent  for  secular  growth  in  real  prices) 

i/see  "Public  Assistance  Statistics,^"  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  Table  8.    This  publication  presents  monthly 
data;  those  months  used  in  this  report  were  July  1976  through  August 
1977.    To  eliminate  seasonality  problems,  we  based  all  estimates  on 
ttri  average  value  for  this  twelve-month  period. 

2/ 

—  "Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,"  Appendix:    Fiscal  Year  1979, 

p.  448. 
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and  adopt  as  our  basis  for  extrapGlation  the  average  effect  over  the 
first  six  postprogram  months/  the  estimated  present  value  of  the  benefits 
from  reduced  GA  dependence  is  $168.78  per  Corpsmember.    This  benefit 
can  be  broken  down  into  a  per  Cdrpsni%mber  benefit  of  $3.19  ax^cributed 
to  reduced  GA  use  ainong  females  with  childrer.,  and  a  per  Cdrpsmember 
benefit  of  $165.59  from  reduced  use  by  males  and  females  with  no  children. 
These  results  are  stmonarized  with  t^ie  other  transfer  results  in  Table  III.  5. 

The  administrative  cost  savings  are  presented  in  Table  III. 6. 
They  indicate  that  the  total  benefit  from  reduced  GA  administration  is 
$19.42  per  Corpsmembers .    The  bulk  of  this  benefit,  $19.05/  is  associated 
with  reductions  in  use  by  males  and  females  with  no  children.  Females 
with  children  accounted  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  this  benefit — $0.37 
per  Corpsmember. 

3.    Food  Stamps 

The  benefits  resulting  from  Job  Corps-inauced  reductions  in  the 
use  of  Food  Stamps  were  estimated  by  using  the  basic  methodology  outlined 
above.    The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  budget  provided  estimates 
of  the  average  bonus  per  participant,  as  well  as  the  data  necessary  to 
estimate  average  administrative  costs. The  average  bonus  was  $24.55 
per  recipient  month  during  fiscal  year  1977,  and  t!ie  average  administrative 
cost  was  $3(16  per  recipient  month.    To  obtain  figures  on  a  per^household 
basis,  we  multiplied  these  figiires  by  3.00,  which  is  the  average  number 

"Budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,"  Appendix:    Fiscal  Year  1979, 

p.  195. 
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of  recipients  per  household.*-     The  estimates  for  average  bonus  value 
and  average  adndnistrative  cost  per  household  month  were  $73.65  and 
$9.48,  respectively. 

Because  Food  Stamp  benefits  are  given  to  households  without 
the  requirement  that  there  be  children  present,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  s^arate  out  household  heads  from  the  rest  of  the  Corpsmesmbers . 
Thus,  the  overall  Job  Corps  effect  on  Food  Stamp  use  was  estimated 
directly.    While  Corpsmentbers  were  in  the  program,  there  was  a 
substantial  program  effect:    on  average,  participation  fell  by  0.4822 
months  per  Corpsmember.    For  the  first  six  postprogram  months,  the 
effect  fell  by  about  half  to  0.2376  months  per  Corpsmember. 

If  we  again  use  the  same  assumptions  as  above  regarding  the 
future  time  pattern  of  effects,  the  data  for  the  first  six  postprogram 
months  will  yield  an  estimated  total  reduction  of  3.1895  months  per 
Corpsmember  in  the  use  of  Food  Stamps.    Using  the  estimated  bonus 
and  administrative  cost  figures  with  a  discount  rate  of  5  percent, 
we  estimate  that  the  present  value  of  the  Job  Corps-induced  reduction 
in  Food  Stamp  bonus  is  $221.80  per  Corpsmember,  and  the  associated 
administrative  cost  savings  are  $28.55  per  Corpsmember.    The  findings 
for  Food  Stamps  are  shown  in  Tables  III. 5  and  III. 6. 

4.    Public  Housing 

The  procedures  used  to  evaluate  the  benefits  associated  with 
reduced  use  of  public  housing  among  Corpsmembers  differ  substantially 


—  The  estimate  of  recipients  per  household  cane  from  Character" 
istics  of  Food  Stamp  Households — September,  1976,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1977,  Table  36. 
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from  those  used  to  evaluate  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  other  transfer 
programs*    OSie  principal  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  because 
public  housing  is  an  in-^kind  transfer,  it  is  necessary  to  in?)ute  a 
value  to  the  transfer*    A  second  difference  is  that  program  adminis- 
trevtive  costs  must  be  adjusted  in  order  to  separate  the  costs  of  making 
the  transfer  from  those  of  operating  the  housing  units  (these  latter 
costs  are  part  of  the  transfer)* 

^e  value  for  the  transfer  is  estimated  for  our  purposes  as 
the  difference  between  what  a  tenant  pays  for  the  housing  unit  and 
the  regular  market  rental  rate  for  that  unit*    This  difference  is 
the  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  transfer*    However,  it  is  possible  that 
this  value  does  not  equal  the  value  that  the  recipients  place  on  the 
transfer*    Specifically,  it  is  possible  that  the  recipients  believe 
the  transfer  is  smaller  because  of  the  stigma  associated  with  public 
housing,  or  because  the  recipient  would  have  purchased  a  different 
amount  of  housing  if  the  transfer  had  been  in  cash*    In  addition, 
locational  and  neighBorhood  effects  are,  at  best,  imperfectly  captured 
in  the  estimates  of  the  units*  market  values,  and  pub lie- housing  units 
may  tend  to  be  located  in  undesirable  locatior.s  and  neighborhoods  with 
hlih  incidences  of  crime. 

We  obtained  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  public-chousing 
transfer  from  a  report  by  James  Storey*^^    He  estimated  the  average 


—  James  H*  Storey,  Welfare  in  the  70's:    A  National  Study  of 
Benefits  Available  in  100  Local  Areas,  Joint  Economic  Committee,  93rd 
Congress,  July  1974,  pp*  32-34  and  Table  18*    'The  100  local  areas  included 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  U*S*  poverty  population!  and  it  appears 
that  accurate  estimates  regarding  average  national  benefit  lev^^  can 
be  made  with  these  data* 
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difference  between  rent  paid  and  market  value  for  public-housing 
projects  in  100  counties.    These  estiioates  are  quite  detailed/ 
accounting  for  such  factors  as  family  size,  housing-unit  size, 
family  incccne,  and  the  effect  of  public-hov  dng  rent  le\els  on  other 
transfer  programs/  such  as  AFDC  and  Food  Stamps.    The  estimates  we 
used  in  calculating  the  public-housing  transfers  to  recipients  were 
$18.27  per  month  for  individuals  living  alone,  $44.12  per  month  for 
couples,  and  $61.28  per  month  for  individuals  living  with  children.—^ 

^e  procedure  used  to  separate  the  respondents  in  our  sample 
into  these  categories  of  public*housing  recipients  involved  six  steps. 
First,  youths  living  with  their  parents  (or  other  legal  guardians)* were 
excluded/  because  it  war  assumed  that  childrens*  behavior  or  incotie 
were  unlikely  to  affect  their  parents*  receipt  of  public  housing. 
Second,  youths  who  were  living  alone  were  grouped  into  the  single 
category.    Third,  youths  living  with  others  were  grouped  into  a 
couples  or  family  category,  depending  on  whether  or  not  they  had 
children  living  with  them.    Fourth/  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  public 
housing  was  estimated  for  each  of  these  groups  of  youths.  Fifth, 
the  estimated  effects  were  multiplied  by  the  appropriate  transfer 
values  to  construct  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Job  Corps  effect 
on  public*- housing  transfers  for  each  group.    Finally,  the  values  for 
each  group  were  added  together,  with  each  group  receiving  a  weight 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  Corpsmembers  in  that  group.    ^  might  be 

■^We  adjusted  Storey*s  estimates  (Table  18)  for  inflation  to 
obtain  estimates  that  were  applicable  to  1977.    Storey's  estimates 
were  obtained  with  data  from  1972.    We  multiplied  his  estimates  by  a 
factor  equal  to  .the  increase  in  the  GNP  price  deflator  between  1972 
and  1977  (i-e.,  1.4052). 
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expected  from  the  orientation  of  public  housing  toward  families 
with  children/  the  bulk  of  this  benefit  is  due  to  a  decline  in  the 
use  of  public  housing  among  Corpsm&hbers  with  children.^^   We  estimate 
the  reduction  in  average  public-housing  transfer  per  Corpsmeniber  to 
be  $5.72  for  the  time  when  Corspmembers  were  in  the  program,  and  $4.15 
for  the  first  six  postprogram  months.    Extrapolating  by  using  our 
assumptions  about  decay  rates  and  worklife,  we  find  that  the  estimated 
reduction  in  public-hc^^sing  transfers  over  the  remainder  of  a  Corpse- 
member's  worklife  will  be  $55.65  on  average.    If  this  value  is  then 
discounted  by  using  the  5  percent  rate,  the  present  value  of  the  reduced 
public-housing  transfers  is  $49.90  per  Corpsmember. 

Because  administrative  costs  fqr  public  housing  are  essentially 
independent  of  family  s±ze,  no  distinctions  were  made  in  estimating 
administrative  cost  savings  about  the  family  circumstances  of  sample 
members  who  were  not  living  with  their  parents-    However,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  an  estimate  of  average  administrative  costs  that 
included  only  the  costs  of  providing  the  transfer  and  that  counted 
the  costs  of  :aanaging  the  publ^Lc-housing  units  as  part  of  the  transfer. 
The  estimate  we  used  came  from  data  gathered  as  part  of  the  Housing 
Assistance  Supply  E:i;periment.-^    While  this  experimental  program 


-'For  example/  during  the  first  six  postprogram  months /  the 
total  reduction  in  average  public-housing  transfers  per  Corpsmember 
was  $4.15.    Of  this  amount/  $3.23  was  attributed  to  a  reduction  in 
the  US-;  of  public  housing  by  Corpsmeiubers  with  children.    Of  course/ 
our  assumption  that  youths  living  with  their  parents  do  not  affect 
their  parents'  receipt  of  public  housing  also  accounts  for  part  of 
this  phenomenon/  because  most  youths  who  live  with  their  parents  do 
not  have  children. 

2/ 

—  Ira  S.  Lowry/  "Early  Findings  from  the  Housing  Assistance 
Supply  Experiment/"  publication  number  P-6075/  Santa  Monica,  California; 
The  Rand  Corporation/  19*??. 
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differs  from  the  usual  low-^income  public-housing  programs,  the 
eligibility  requirements  are  roughly  equivalent*    Becuase  the 
administration  of  these  eligibility  rules  determines  to  a  large 
extent  the  administrative  costs,  we  believe  that  the  figures  from 
the  experiment  serve  as  adequate  proxy  measures*    The  estimate 
given  was  $150  per  client  year  to  administer  the  transfer  component 
of  the  Housing  Assistance  Program*    If  we  assume  thi^u  in*-takf)  costs 
are  spread  evenly  over  the  year/  this  annual  figure  implies  a  monthly 
cost  of  $12*50* 

The  estimated  Job  Corps  effect  on  pub  lie*- ho  using  residence 
is  a  reduction  of  0*1389  months  per  Corpsmember  during  the  in-program 
period/  and  a  reduction  of  0*0954  months  per  Corpsmember  during  the 
first  six  postprogram  months*    The  present  value  of  the  administrative 
cost  savings  associated  with  this  reduction  in  public-housing  residence 
(under  our  usual  assumptions  for  extrapolating  and  discounting)  is 
$14*43  per  Corpsmember*    The  results  for  public  housing  are  shown  in 
Table  111*6* 

5*  Medicaid 

Estimating  the  benefits  associated  with  the  reduced  use  of 
Medicaid  by  Corpsmembers  presented  several  problems*    First/  the 
interviews  did  not  contain  direct  questions  on  Medicaid  use;  thus 
Medicaid  use  had  to  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  other  information*^ 


—  One  of  the  reasons  for  not  including  questions  on  Medicaid 
use  was  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to  make  this  alternative 
determination*    Also,  the  reliability  of  direct  questions  on  Medicaid 
use  was  doubted/  unless  a  very  lengthy  and  probing  set  of  questions 
could  be  added*    Therefore*  in  an  effort  to  keep  down  the  length  of 
the  interview/  direct  questions  were  dropped. 
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Second,  it  is  difficult  in  general  to  value  Medicaid  transfers,  because 

not  only  are  they  in-kind,  but  there  may  also  be  significant  external 

effects  (i*e*,  benefits  to  persons  other  than  those  who  receive  the 

medical  care)*    Finally/  the  lack  of  published  data  on  the  actual 

claims  experience  of  Medicaid  makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  accurately 

either  the  average  benefit  levels  or  the  administrative  costs* 

The  procedure  used  to  resolve  these  problems  was  to  treat 

Medicaid  as  an  additional  benefit  given  to  individuals  participating 

in  the  ATDC  program*    This  method  was  adopted  because  over  90  percent 

of  AFDC  beneficiaries  also  received  Medicaid  benefits*    However/  this 

method  will  fail  to  account  for  individuals  who  are  ineligible  for 

AFDC  (because  of  family  status/  income  level/  etc*}/  but  who  do 

qualify  for  Medicaid  by  meeting  the  "medically  needy"  provisions*'^ 

Our  procedure  of  linking  Medicaid  to  AFC    inay  fail  to  capture  the 

insurance  provided  to  individuals  who  are  marginally  above  the  income 

eligibility  levels*    This  omission  may  bias  our  results  upward  if  an 

effect  of  Job  Corps  is  to  raise  income  levels  high  enough  so  that 

Corpsmembers  become  ineligible  for  AFDC  but  can  still  obtain  Medicaid 

benefits/  especially  if  they  incurred  heavy  medical  expenses  for  some 
2/ 

reason*— 


For  a  description  of  the  medically  needy  provisions  and  the 
Medicaid  program  in  general/  see  Handbook  of  Public  Income  Transfer 
Programs;    1975/  Joint  Economic  Committee/  93rd  Congress/  December  1974/ 
PP*  220-239. 

2/ 

'-  In  other  wordS/  by  not  accounting  for  benefits  given  to 
these  people/  we  may  overestimate  the  actual  reduction  in  Medicaid 
benefits*    However,  it  is  conceivable  that  an  even  larger  proportion 
of  Corpsmembers  would  have  been  in  the  medically  needy  and  not  eligible 
for  AFDC  categories  had  they  not  entered  Job  Corps,  in  which  case  we 
are  underestimating  the  impact  of  jcb  Corps  on  Medicaid. 
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Ilie  estimate  of  Hedicaid  benefits  was  derived  from  the  ratio 
of  the  dollar  cost  of  Medicaid  services  provided  to  AFDC  recipients 
to  the  number  of  families  receiving  AFDC.    In  fiscal  year  1976  this  ratio 
was  $919.28  per  family,  or  (if  benefits  are  provided  uniformly  over 
the  year)  $76.61  per  AFDC  family  month.'^    If  this  estimated  transfer 
value  is  multiplied  by  the  Job  Corps^induced  change  in  AFDC  partici- 
pation, the  resulting  estimate  of  the  v^lue  of  the  decline  in  Hedicaid 
transfers  is  $25.55  per  03rpsmeiiiber  for  the  in-program  period,  and 
$9.35  per  Corpsmember  for  the  first  six  postprogram  months.    If  these 
amounts  are  extrapolated  and  discounted  by  using  our  standard  methods,  the 
present  value  of  the  change  in  Hedicaid  transfers  is  $126.68  per 
Corpsmember.-^ 

The  administrative  costs  were  estimated  by  dividing  APDC's 
pro  rata  share  of  Medicaid  administrative  costs  for  1976  by  the  number 


-^See  Medicaid  Statistics,  1976,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  1977,  and  Public  Assistance  Statistics—January 
1977,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1977,  p.  22. 

^In  addition  to  the  exclusion  of  people  who  receive  Medicaid 
through  the  medically  needy  provisions,  there  is  another  bias  in  this 
estimate.    This  bias  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  youths  in  our  sample 
may  have  received  far  less  than  the  average  amount  of  Medicaid  services. 
Ihis  would  be  the  case  if  the  bulk  of  Medicaid  expenditures  were  devoted 
to  health  care  for  older  poor  people.    Thus,  even  if  we  correctly 
estimated  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  Hedicaid  participation,  we  might 
have  overvalued  that  effect  by  using  the  average  Hedicaid  benefit  level. 
Ihis  problem  may  be  partially  alleviated  by  using  Medicaid  benefits  to 
AFDC  families,  because  these  families  may  contain  a  higher  proportion 
of  yoiing  people  than  the  general  Medicaid  population.    In  any  event,  in 
the  aDsence  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  Medicaid,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  substantially  improve  our  estimate. 
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of  APDC  family  years  in  that  yeeu:.^    The  resulting  estimate  of 
average  annual  administrative  costs  is  $113.86  per  year,  or  $9.49 
per  month.    By  multiplying  this  estimate  by  the  Job  Corps^induced 
reduction  in  months  of  AFDC  participation  (extrapolating  to  future 
periods  by  using  our  standard  method,  and  then  discounting  future 
benefits  at  a  5  percent  rate),  we  estimate  the  present  value  of 
the  administrative  cost  savings  to  be  $15.49  per  Corpsmember.  ^e 
estimated  benefits  from'  administrative  cost  savings  are  included  in 
Table  III. 6,  while  the  estimated  taxpayer  savings  associated  with 
the  reduction  in  transfers  are  shown  in  Table  III. 5. 

6.    Unemployment  Insurance  and  Workers'  Compensation 

Itie  goals  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Workers'  Compensation 
programs  are  different  from  the  public  assistance  programs  discussed  above. 
However,  increased  employability  among  Corpsmembers  should  cause  reductions 
in  transfers  and  administrative  costs  from  Unen^loyment  Insurance  and 
Workers'  Compensation  in  a  similar  maimer  to  those  for  the  public 
assistance  programs.    Similarly,  while  Corpsmembers  are  in  the  Job 
Corps  program,  there  should  be  significant  reductions  in  their  use  of 
Unemployment  Insurance  and  Workers'  Compensation,  which  would  augment 
the  savings  induced  by  Job  Corps  for  transfer  programs. 

Ttiese  two  programs  were  aggregated  together  in  the  baseline 
interview.  As  a  result,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  interview  data 
directly  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  transfers.    These  data  provided 

^ See  Medicaid  Statistics — 1976,  in  which  total  Medicaid  adminis- 
trative costs  were  multiplied  by  0.642 — the  fraction  of  all  Medicaid 
recipients  who  are  in  i^DC*<-to  estimate  those  administrative  costs 
attributed  to  AFDC  families. 
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infonnation  on  the  weekly  benefit  amounts  received  from  either  of  the 
programs/  as  well  as  the  number  of  weeks  the  payments  were  received. 
Multiplying  these  two  numbers  together  determined  the  total  amount  of 
the  transfer.    The  estimated  effects  of  Job  Corps  on  these  payments  was 
a  reduction  of  $29.30  per  Corpsmember  for  the  in-program  period/  and 
a  further  reduction  of  $19.26  per  Corpsmember  during  the  first  six 
postprogram  months.    Using  our  standard  assumptions/  we  estimated  the 
present  value  of  the  average  reductions  in  Unemployment  Insurance  and 
Workers*  Compensation  payments  to  Corpsmembers  to  b^  $234.33. 

The  administrative  cost  savings  accompanying  this  reduced  use 
of  Unemployment  Insurance  and  Workers*  Compensation  was  estimated  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  weeks  the  person  received  payments  by  $6.96/ 
which  is  the  average  administrative  cost  per  case  week  of  Unemployment 
Insurance.^    Given  that  the  in-program  and  early  postprogram  effects 
were/  respectively/  0.1438  and  0.223d  fewer  weeks  per  Corpsmember/  the 
estimated  present  value  of  these  savings  is  (if  we  utilize  the  extrapolation 
procedure  outlined  abuve)  $17.58  per  Corpsmember. 


7 .    Summary  of  Benefits  Related  to  Reduced  Transfer  Program  Participation 
The  overall  results  are  presented  in  Tables  III. 5  and  III. 6.  The 
total  present  value  of  the  reduction  in  transfers  is  estimated  to  be 


—  This  number  was  used  rather  than  the  average  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  both  programs  because  the  average  number  of  weeks  per  Corpsmember 
on  Unemployment  Insurance  is  approximately  four  times  the  number  of  weeks 
per  Corpsmember  on  WDrkers*  Compensation.     In  addition/  because  of  the 
greater  federal  participation  in  Unemployment  Insurance/  better  data 
were  available  to  estimate  the  average  administrative  costs  (see  ''Budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government/'*  Appendix;    Fiscal  Year  1979/  p.  619).    Both  the 
tramsfer  and  administrative  cost  estimates  include  state  and  local/  as 
well  as  federal/  expenditures.    Finally/  from  available  state  data/  it 
appears  that  the  administrative  costs  of  these  programs  are  similar/ 
with  Workers'  Compensation/  if  anything,  being  slightly  more  expensive 
to  administer  (approximately  $1,50  more  a  month). 
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$1,011  per  Corpsmember*    This  value  will  be  a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers , 
who,  in  the  absence  of  job  Corps,  would  have  had  to  provide  these  dollar 
amounts  of  transfers  to  the  Corpsmembers  *    The  Corpsmembers  will  view  this 
value  as  a  cost  because  they  lose  the  transfers*    Cdrpsmeniber  costs  from 
the  changes  in  transfers  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  non-Corpsmember 
benefits  (under  our  Assumptions),  so  that  the  job  Cdrps*induced  changes 
in  these  transfers  will  not  affect  the  social  benefit**cost  calculations; 
however,  they  do  affect  the  other  perspectives  because  the  distribution 
of  income  between  Oorpsmembers  and  non-Corpsmembers  is  affected* 

The  estimated  present  value  of  the  administrative  cost  savings 
is  $120*    The  resource  savings  represented  by  this  value  will  be  a 
benefit  to  society  and  will  accrue  primarily  to  non-Corpsmembers  * 

The  largest  effects  are  estimated  for  Food  Stamps,  due 
primarily  to  the  large  reduction  in  the  use  of  Food  Stamps*    The  large 
benefits  from  reduced  receipt  of  transfers  r  in  addition  to  Food  Staitps, 
were  the  reductions  in  transfers  from  AFDC,  general  assistance. 
Unemployment  Insurance,  and  fforkers *' Compensation*    The  large  adminis* 
trative  cost  savings  were  for  Food  Stamps,  AFDC,  and  general  assistance* 
Altogether,  frcwn  the  non-Corpsmember  perspective  the  transfer-related 
benefits  cover  about  20  percent  of  program  costs ^  while  from  the  sotial 
perspective  they  cover  only  about  3  percent  of  costs  (because  only  the 
costs  of  administering  the  transfers  affect  the  social  perspective) * 
Of  course,  for  Cdrpsmembers ,  the  reductions  in  transfers  represent 
costs* 
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0*     REDUCED  CRIMIHAL  ACTIVm 

^is  section  discusses  the  methodology  used  to  value  the 
reduction  in  criniinal  activity  brought  about  by  Job  Corps  partici- 
pation*   ^e  section  ajialyzes  measures  of  criminal  activity,  and 
then  examines  the  valuation  of  the  three  measured  crime-related 
benefit  components:    the  reductions  in  (1)  property  damage  and 
personal  injury,  (2)  stolen  property,  and  (3)  criminal  justice 
system  costs* 

1*    Measuring  Criminal  Activity 

^e  first  step  in  the  valuation  of  any  benefit  is  to  measure 
the  associated  behavioral  effect*    However^  in  the  case  of  criminal 
activity  this  step  presents  difficulties  because  such  activity  is 
inherently  unobservable*    To  solve  this  problem^  we  use  arrests  as 
a  proxy  for  criminal  activity*    This  is  clearly  only  a  crude  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  criminal  activity  for  youths,  because  many  youths 
coitonit  crimes  for  which  they  are  not  arrested,  while  others  are  arrested 
for  crimes  they  did  not  commit*    On  average,  arrests  will  greatly 
understate  the  number  of  crimes  (see  the  correction  factors  discussed 
below) * 

One  alternative  proxy  measure  that  is  not  used  here  is 
convictions*    Kiis  measure  would  reduce  the  problems  associated  with 
arrests  of  individuals  for  crimes  th^  did  not  commit*    However,  it 
haLS  other  serious  shortcomings*    Because  of  plea  bargaining  and 
problems  with  evidence,  the  charge  on  which  a  person  is  convicted 
may  not  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  actually  committed* 
More  Important,  the  use  of  judicial  outcomes  (such  as  conviction! 
to  measure  short^mn  changes  in  criminal  activity  may  fail  to  capture 
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the  Job  Cotps  effect  on  the  more  serious  crime  types,  because  arrests 
for  these  crimes  often  take  a  long  time  to  fully  ajudicate* 

To  correct  for  the  fact  that  many  crimes  do  not  result  in 
arrests /  we  used  data  from  victimization  studies,  where  appropriate, 
to  adjust  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  arrests*    Surveys  of  crime  victims 
indicate  that  not  only  do  many  reported  crimes  go  unsolved,  but 
many  crimes  are  never  reported  to  the  police*    OSie  adjustment  used 
here  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  criminal  activity  involves  multiplying 
the  Job  Corps  *ef  feet  on  arrests  by  the  ratio  of  criminal  incidents 
to  arrests  for  each  crime  type*    This  procedure  (which  is  explained 
in  more  detail  in  the  following  sections)  will  yield  an  adequate 
estimate  of  the  «)ffects  of  Job  Corps  on  criminal  activity,  as  long  as 
the  **true**  ratio  of  incidents  to  arrests  is  relatively  constant  and 
independent  of  Job  Corps  participation* 

^e  measure  of  arrests  used  in  this  analysis  ^s  the  number  of 
self-reported  arrests  per  Corpsmember*    The  self-reports  were  gathered 
as  part  of  the  series  of  interviews  given  to  Corpsmembers  and  the 
comparison-group  members  in  our  san^le*    The  use  of  self*reports  yields 
considerable  savings  in  data  collection  costs  compared  to  what  they 
would  be  to  obtain  ^rrest  measures  for  a  nationwide  program  through 
searches  of  court  records*    However,  there  is  some  empirical  evidence 
that  people  tend  to  underreport  their  arrests  in  interviews*    If  the 
underreporting  bias  is  independent  of  participation  in  Job  Corps,  then 
the  final  estimate  of  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  crime  will  be  understated* 
Thus,  the  estimates  presented  here  may  be  biased  toward  zero* 

O^e  general  approach  used  to  value  the  reduction  in  criminal 
activity  caused  by  Job  Corps  participation  is  outlined  in  Table  111*7* 


TABLE  III. 7 

SOCIAL  BENEFITS  FBOM  REDUCED  CRIMINAL  ACTIVITY 


Z6  .  {O.VC.+O.?  ^^ij    +  J.  +  0.  ^  ^^i  +  r  P..  ,) 

1  1 

a/ 

Variable  Definitions--  : 

B       ^     Social  benefit  per  Corpsmember  from  reduced  criminal 
activity 

&  .      -     Mean  reduction  in  arrests  per  Corpsm^nber  for  crime 
type  i  attributable  to  Job  Corps  participation* 

0^     s     Mean  number  of  offenses  per  arrest  for  crime  type  i 

VC^  Direct  costs  to  victims  of  crime  type  i  =  PI^  ^  PD^ 

PX^    *=     Mean  personal-injury  cost  per  offense  associated  with 
crime  type  i 

PD.    «     Mean  property-damage  cost  per  offense  associated  with 
crime  type  i 

P, ,    »     Crime*prevention  costs  involving  the  use  of  resource  j 
for  crime  type  i 

=a     Criminal  justice  system  costs  per  arrest  = 

£  p,,A,   +  E  p,^  CA^  +  E  p.  OT    +  E  p,  C    +  E  Q.COR 
K    ik  3c     2    iJl     i     m    im   m     n    in  n     q    iq  q 


p.      =     Fraction  of  people  arrested  for  crime  type  i  who  experience 
judicial  event  r 


Aj^  <=     Police-^apprehension  costs  for  event  k 

OA.  =     Court^arraignment  costs  for  event 

or  Costs  of  detaining  arrestees  for  tried  (for  event  m) 

m 

C  =>     ^rial"Court  costs  for  event  n 
n 

COR  =     Corrections  costs  for  event  q 

PCj^  -     Psychological  ccsts  associated  with  crime  type  i 
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TOBLE  111*7  (continued) 


F^^,  »     Expected  costs  associated  with  subsequent  criminal 

activities  of  type  i'  committed  by  individuals  initially 
arrested  for  crime  type  i 


Subscript  Definitions: 

iri'  X     Murder,  robbery,  felonious  assault,  burglary,  larceny/ 
TOtor- vehicle  theft,  naurcotics  violation^  other  personal 
crime,  other  miscellaneous  crime,  unspecified 

j       *     Public  police,  private  police,  public  goods,  private  goods 

k       ^     Detective  investigation,  patrolman  investigation ^  detective 
court  activities,  patrolman  court  activities 

I      a     Bound  over,  final  disposition,  appealing  disposition 

m  Released,  bail  review,  released  on  bail  (released  on  own 

recognizance,  money,  and  other) 

n      «     Dismissal,  plea,  bench  trial,  jury  trial 

q       =     Presentence  investigation,  probation,  corrections 
(incarceration),  parole,  postrelease  programs 
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Hhe  approach  takes  the  estimated  change  in  arrests  for  nine  crime 
types  and  multiplies  it  by  a  shadow  price  that  yields  the  average 
social  cost  of  an  arrest  for  each  crime  type*^^   ihe  nine  crime 
categories  include  all  possible  arrest  charges*    murder}  robbery; 
felonious  assault}  burglary;  larceny  or  TOtor^vehicle  theft  or 
other  property  crimes;  narcotics  violatioiis;  other  personal  crimes; 
other  miscellaneous  and  a  special  unspecified  arrest  category.^ 
Utie  average  social  cost  of  an  arr  vt  is  the  sum  of  the  average  direct 
losses  incurred  by  victims/  the  value  of  the  resulting  change  in  public 
and  private  crime  prevention  expenditures/  the  average  cost  of  processing 
an  arrested  person  through  the  criminal  justice  system/  the  psycholooical 
costs  resulting  from  the  crime,  and  the  expected  value  of  the  future 
costs  due  to  recidivism. 

the  estimation  procedure  used  to  value  the  crime  reduction 
from  the  Corpsmember  and  non*Co3Cpsmember  perspectives  is  q[uite  similar 
to  the  social  procedure*    Ihe  basic  difference  is  the  treatment  of 
the  value  of  stolen  property*    From  the  non-Oorpsmember  perspective, 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  stolen  property  result  in  benefits/  and 


-^UtiLs  procedure  assumes  that  other  criminals  do  not  change 
their  behavior  because  of  the  reduction  in  crime  amon?  Corpsmeinbers 
(i.e*/  they  do  not  '*take  up  the  slaclc**  left  when  OorpsmeiQibers  reduce 
their  criminal  activities)*    That  is/  the  reduction  in  criminal  activity 
among  Oorpsmembers  is  aissumed  to  not  make  it*  significantly  more 
profitable  for  other  persons  to  enter  into  illegal  activities  and 
replace  the  Oorpsmembers* 

2/ 

'  In  some  instances/  the  respondent  could  not  tell  the 
interviewer  the  charge  for  which  he  or  she  was  arrested,    in  this  case 
the  arrest  was  coded  as  unspecified/  and  the  estimated  cost  of  an 
average  arrest  was  used  to  value  these  unspecified  arrests* 
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thus  are  added  to  the  direct  losses  to  victims  (O^VC^  in  the 
equation  in  Table  111*7)*^   rrhe  Corpsmembers  who  engage  in  less 
crime  no  longer  receive  the  stolen  property,  and  thus  should  view  at 
Xeaist  part  of  its  value  as  a  loss*    Any  difference  between  these* 
benefits  and  costs  will  represent  the  social  costs  associated  with 
stolen  property — in  particular^  damaged  property,  fencing  costs, 
added  risk,  and  the  loss  of  legal  title  to  the  goods*    Only  the 
savings  frctn  the  reduction  in  resource  losses  f  not  the  entire  value 
of  the  stolen  property,  are  included  in  the  social  benefit-cost 
estimates  ^ 


estimated*    As  was  mentioned  in  the  benefit-cost  overview,  we  did 
not  have  an  accurate  method  for  estimating  the  psychological  costs 
of  crime;  thus,  they  have  been  omitted  from  the  benefit  estimation. 
In  addition  f  the  lack  of  adequate  data  has  forced  us  to  omit  the 
cheuige  in  crime  prevention  costs*    Because  of  these  omissions,  our 
estimates  of  the  benefits  of  reduced  crime  will  probably  underestimate 
the  true  benefits* 


Because  some  Corpsmembers  would  be  expected  to  be  victims 
of  crime,  some  of  the  reduction  in  victims*  losses  should  be  counted 
as  a  benefit  to  Corpsmembers*    Howeverr  this  gain  is  likely  to  be 
very  small  f  and  thxis  the  entire  savings  is  treated  for  analytical 
purposes  as  a  gain  to  non-Corpsmembers  * 

2/ 

^  A  related  difference  between  the  value  of  reduced  crime 
as  seen  from  the  three  perspectives  is  the  reduced  criminal  penalties* 
Corpsmembers  view  this  as  a  benefit  because  they  will  spend  less  time 
in  iail  or  prison*    There  is  also  a  gain  to  society  to  the  extent 
the  Corpsmembers  are  more  productive,  on  balance,  when  they  are  out  of 
rather  than  in  prison*    These  benefits,  however,  are  not  included  in 
the  estimation  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  data  with  which  to 
measure  (in  the  short  run)  and  value  them  (in  general). 


Hot  all  of  these  crime*-related  benefit  components  were 
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The  pleasured  benefit  components  associated  with  the  reduction 
in  crime  will  be  discussed  below.    The  first  benefit  discussed  is 
the  reduction  in  direct  losses  to  victims  associated  with  personal 
injury  and  property  damage;  the  second  is  the  reduced  value  of 
stolen  property;  and  the  third  is  the  reduction  in  resources  devoted 
to  the  criminal  justice  system. 

2.    Hfeduced  Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage 

Personal  injury  and  property  damage  are  two  of  the  most 
serious  component^^  of  the  losses  incurred  by  crime  victims.  We 
have  been  able  to  vilue  four  specific  components  of  these  costs  by 
using  data  collected  as  part  of  the  National  Crime  Suti^^ey  (NCS) 
program.^    These  components  are  as  follows:     (1)  thd  average  value 
of  property  damage  due  to  criminal  acts;  (2)  the  average  cost  of  the 
medical  care  needed  by  victims  of  personal  crimes;  (3)  the  average 
administrative  cost  incurred  by  insurance  companies  when  compensating 
insured  victims;  and  <4)  the  average  value  of  the  output  lost  when 
victims  lose  time  from  work  while  they  are  recovering  from  crimes 
<or/  in  the  case  of  murder,  because  of  death).    The  cost  per  arrest 
of  these  items  is  given  in  Table  III. 8. 


^The  data  from  the  National  Crime  Survey  are  a  good  source 
of  information  regarding  criminal  incidents.    The  data  are  based  on 
a  survey  of  approximately  60/000  households  (containing  135/000 
individuals)  and  14/000  business  establishments.    The  data  used  here 
are  from  the  criminal^incident  data  extracted  from  the  main  National 
Crime  Survey  data  base.    Hiey  were  gathered  during  the  first  half  of 
1977  and  refer  to  incidents  that  took  place  in  1976.    For  a  more 
detailed  description  of  this  .data,  see  Criminal  Victimization  in  the 
United  States/  1974;    A  National  Crime  Survey  Report/  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice/  1977.  Wesley 
G.  Skogan  provided  us  with  the  infoirmation  needed  from  this  data  base. 
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TABI£  III. 8 

ESTIMATED  COSTS  OF  PERSONAL  INJURY  AHD  PROPERTY  OAMAGE  PER  ARREST 


Property,  Medical,    Lost  Output 
Arrest              and  Insurance  Costs  per 
Category  per  Incident  Incident 


Total  Measured 
Cost  per 
Incident 


Incidents  dost 
per  per 
Arrest  Arrest 


Murder 

Robbery 

Felonious 
Assault 

Burglary 

Larceny/Motor 
Vehicle  Theft 

Neurcotics 

Other 
Personal 

Other 
Miscellaneous 

Unspecified 


$  537. 61-"^ 


46.04 

66.51 
30.99 

17.33 
N.E. 

8.86 

N.E. 
8.68 


$100 , 000 . 00       $100 , 537 . 61 
27.88  73.92 


29.32 
5.29 

2.88 
N.E. 

9.13 

N.E. 
2.78 


95.83 
36.28 

20.21 
N.E. 

17.99 

N.E. 
11.46 


1.0 
7.7 

5.1 
14.8 

20.2 
N.E. 

5.2 

N.E. 
14.9 


$100,537.61 
569.18 

488.73 
536.94 

408.24 
N.E. 

94,09 

N.E. 
170.79 


N.E.  means  that  the  amount  could  not  be  estijnated  and  is  assumed  to  be  small,  so  ihat 
zero  will  subsequently  be  used. 

a/ 

—  The  murder  estimate  does  not  contain  aca  estimate  o£  insurance  costs,  which 
vaii,d  be  very  small  compared  to  the  other  costs  because  anly  the  administrative  (and 
not  the  transfer)  costs  of  insurance  are  counted. 
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Once  the  victiinization  data  had  been  obtained/  estimating 
these  direct  losses  to  victims  was  relatively  straightforward  for 
the  following  five  arrest  categories:    robbery,  felonious  assault, 
burglary,  larceny  and  mo tor- vehicle  theft/  and  other  personal  crimes* 
However/  the  remaining  categories  posed  some  problems*    The  losses 
from  murder  were  difficult  to  estimate  because  data  for  this  crime 
are  not  collected  as  part  of  the  National  Crime  Survey  program,  and 
the  value  of  a  lost  life  is  difficult  to  measure*  Victimization 
losses  from  narcotics  violations  and  other  miscellaneous  crimes  were 
not  available*    However,  these  crimes  are  primarily  "victimless/"  so 
that  the  direct  losses  to  victims  are  small;  hence/  we  used  a 
value  of  zero*    Finally,  a  method  had  to  be  found  to  estimate  the 
average  <;o$t  of  an  unspecified  crime*    The  following  four  subsections 
will  describe  the  techniques  used  to  estimate  the  direct  losses  to 
victims  of  these  various  groups  of  crimes* 

Robbery,  Felonious  Assault,  Burglary/  Larceny  or  Motor-Vehicle 
Theft,  and  Other  personal  Crimes*    Estimating  the  direct  losses  to 
victims  of  these  crimes  was  relatively  straightforward  because  NCS 
obtained  detailed  information  on  the  victims^  losses  from     ^e  crimes* 
To  estimate  the  expected  property-damage  costs  per  incident/  we 
multiplied  the  percent  of  the  victims  reporting  property  damage  by 
the  average  cost  of  repairing  or  replacing  the  property*    l!he  expected 
medical  costs  per  incident  were  estimated  in  a  similar  manner  by 
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multiplying  the  percent  of  victims  who  reported  incurred  medical 
costs  by  the  average  amoxint  of  tht  costs*— ^ 

Estimating  the  social  benefit  from  reduced  insurance  costs 
was  more  problematic  because  only  the  administrative  costs  of  an 
insurance  plan  represent  social  costs  (the  compensation  expenditures 
are  mertly  transfers  between  individuals  who  are  pooling  their  risks 
in  the  insurance  plan)*    TO  Estimate  the  value  of  the  change  in 
administrative  costs  of  insurance,  we  first  estimated  the  ratio  of 
administrative  costs  to  claims  paid,  with  data  from  both  the 
goveriunent  and  the  insurance  industry*^    For  mtdical  insurance 
the  ratio  was  approximately  S  percent,  t^ile  the  ratio  for  property 
insurance  was  approximately  28  percent*    Tht  average  claims  paid 
for  crime-^r elated  medical  treatment  and  property  damage  were  estimated 
for  each  crime  category  by  using  the  NCS  data*    O^e  changes  in 
insurance  administrative  costs  were  then  estimated  by  multiplying 
the  insurance  compensation  amount  by  the  appropriate  ratio  for 
administrative  costs* 

The  final  component  of  the  personal  injury  and  property  lo$ts 
to  victims  is  the  lost  output  when  crime  victims  lose  time  from  work* 
TO  value  thi  .  lost  oul5>ut,  we  multiplied  the  average  number  of  ho*irs 


^  For  the  average  cost  of  both  property  damage  and  medical 
cart,  the  ncS  data  apply  only  to  those  who  actually  incurred  costs  ^ 
That  is  why  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  by  the  percent  of  victims 
wtio  incurred  thtse  costs  to  obtain  estimates  on  a  per-incident 
basis* 

2/ 

—  Data  were  from  the  fiscal  year  "Budget  of  the  united 
States  Government*'  regarding  expenditures  for  the  administration  of 
the  federal  crime-- insurance  program  operated  by  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  (see  page  505  of  the  "U*S*  Budget,**  Appendix:    Fiscal  Year 
1979)  *    The  data  for  private  insurance  plans  were  obtained  from 
Best's  Aggregates  and  Averages^  1977,  Oldwick,  New  Jersey:    A*M^  Best 
Company,  1977, 
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lost  from  work  for  each  crime  category  (as  estimated  from  the  NCS 
data)  by  $6.01,  which  is  the  average  hourly  gross  compensation 
rate  for  workers  in  the  nongovernment  sector 

All  these  estimates  of  the  value  of  the  direct  losses  to 
victims  have  been  calculated  on  a  per-incident  basis  (primarily 
because  the  NCS  data  are  collected  on  the  same  basis)  •  However, 
because  we  need  estimates  of  the  average  losses  per  arrest,  we  must 
convert  incidents  to  arrests.    This  conversion  is  performed  by 

multiplying  the  various  estimates  by  the  ratio  of  incidents  to 

2/ 

arrests  shovm  in  Table  III. 8.— 

Murder.    Estimating  the  social  benefits  derived  from  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  murders  was  difficult  not  only  because 
of  the  problems  associated  with  valuing  human  life,  but  because  no 
victimization  data  on  murder  are  gathered  by  the  NCS.    For  our 
piirposes,  we  have  adopted  a  conservative  strategy.    We  have  assumed 


—  The  average  gross  hourly  wage  rate  for  U*S*  nongovernment 
workers  in  1977  was  $5.24  (The  Employment  and  Training  Report  of  the 
president,  U*S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Training  Adminis^ 
tration,  1978,  p.  265).    To  obtain  an  estimate  of  output  per  hour, 
we  need  to  estimate  gross  compensation  (i.e.,  the  cost  to  the  eii^loyer 
of  the  employee).    This  estimate  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  wage 
rate  by  1.1467  (see  the  discussion  of  fringe  benefits  in  Section  B) , 
The  estimate  of  total  compensation  per  hour  is  thus  $5.24  x  1.1467  p  $6.01. 

2/ 

^  The  estimated  number  of  incidents  (based  on  the  NCS  data) 
and  the  estimated  number  of  arresrs  (based  on  FBI  data)  used  to 
compute  these  ratios  were  obtedned  from  the  Sourcebook  of  criminal 
Justice  Statistics — 1977,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  1978,  Table  3.1/  3.16,  4.1.    These  data  are 
for  1975,  the  year  for  which  the  most  recent  published  data  w^re 
available.    This  procedure  merely  assumes  that  the  actual  reduction 
in  crime  is  greater  than  the  reduction  in  arrests  l>y  a  factor  equal 
to  the  national  incident  to  arrest  ratio.    It  does  not  assume  that  the 
arrested  person  personally  committed  all  the  uncleared  criminal 
incidents . 
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that  the  property  damage  and  medical  costs  are  the  same  for  murder 
as  they  are  for  victims  of  felonious  assault  who  actually  incurred 
medical  costs. 

The  only  other  cost  we  have  assigned  to  murder  is  the  value 

of  the  output  the  murdered  person  would  have  produced  had  they  lived 

which  admittedly  Is  a  conservative  measure  of  the  loss  of  life  (see 

below).    There  are  several  estimates  of  this  lost  output,  ranging 

2/ 

from  $100,000  to  ever  $400,000.*-     In  keeping  with  general  conservative 
nature  of  our  estimates,  we  use  the  lower  end  of  this  range.  The 
results  of  this  estimation  are  presented  in  Table  III. 8.    It  must  be 
emphasised  that  these  estimates  are  extremely  conservative  because 
they  do  not  account  for  any  of  the  psychological  costs  that  murder 
imposes  on  Its  victims,  their  families,  and  potential  victims.  However, 
we  will  present  some  tests  in  the  final  chapter  that  indicate  what 
effect  this  exclusion  of  psychological  costs  has  on  the  final  estimate 
of  net  present  value. 

Narcotics  Violations  and  Other  Miscellaneous  Crimes*  ^Biese 

categories  contain  primarily  'Victimless"  crimes;  thus,  it  is  difficult 

3/ 

to  estimate  the  value  of  any  direct  losses  incurred  by  victims.-^ 


—  Insurance  costs  associated  with  murder  were  not  estimated! 
however,  they  are  probably  relatively  small  because  only  administrative 
costs  would  enter  into  the  social  perspective. 

2/ 

— 'rBiis  range  of  estimates  is  given  in  Steven  E.  RhoadS/  '*How 
Much  Should  We  Spend  to  Save  a  Life?'*    The  Public  Interest,  Spring  1978, 
pp*  74-92*    For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  problems  associated  with 
valuing  life,  see  M.W.  Jones-Lee,  The  Value  of  Life :    An  Economic 
Analysis/  Chicago:    :Bie, University  of  Chicago  Press,  1976^ 

3/ 

—  Ttie  "Other  Miscellaiisous  Crimes'*  category  contains  such 
crimes  as  prostitution,  failure  to  make  family-support  payments, 
gambling,  drunkenness,  obstructing  the  police,  obscenity,  and  vagrancy* 
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While  it  is  clear/  at  least  in  seme  cases/  that  there  are  social 
costs  associated  with  these  crimes  (other  than  the  judicial  system 
costs  discussed  below) ^  we  have  no  way  to  accurately  measure 
than,    therefore^  we  have  omitted* these  costs  from  the  analysis. 

Unspecified  Crimes.    This  category  of  crimes  was  created  to  deal 
with  those  individuals  in  our  sample  who/  when  interviewed/  reported 
that  they  had  been  arre^*led^  but  reported  that  they  did  not  remember 
or  could  not  adequately  specify  the  arrest  charge.    In  such  cases  ^ 
the  arrest  charge  was  coded  in  the  unspecified  category. 

In  the  absence  of  other  information^  we  have  assumed  that 
the  arrests  in  this  category  were  for  an  "average**  crime  categoryi 
thus/  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this  average  charge^  we  have  taken  a 
weighted  average  of  the  costs  of  the  other  arrest  categories*  (with 
zero  used  as  the  value  for.  narcotics  and  other  miscellaneous  crimes 
arrests),    the  weights  used  for  each  crime  in  calculating  this 
average  were  the  proportions  of  total  criminal  incidents  accounted 
for  by  that  crime  category.-^   the  results  are  shown  in  Table  111*3* 

Benefits  from  Reduced  Personal  Injury  and  Property  Damage. 
Once  the  values  per  arrest  have  been  estimated  for  personal  injury 
and  property  damage/  the  value  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
Job  Corps-'induced  reduction  in  these  items  can  be  estimated  by  using 
the  techniques  developed  in  the  section  on  transfer  programs.  First/ 
the  reduction  in  arrests  for  the  various  categories  is  estimated 


-^The  proportions  were  computed  by  using  the  estimated  number 
of  arrests  provided  in  the  Sourcebook  of  criminal  Justice  Statistics" 
1977  (U.S.  Department  of  Justice/  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis* 
tration).    these  arrest  estimates  are  based  on  data  reported  by  the 
FBI  for  1975.  / 
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from  interview  data*^^   Because  discounting  is  unnecessary  in  the 
initial  period,  the  benefits  accruing  during  the  in-program  and  first 
six  postprogram  months  can  then  be  estimated  by  sitrply  multiplying 
the  estimated  reductions  in  arrests  for  each  category  by  the  value  of 
personal  injury  and  property  damage  per  arrest  for  that  category* 
Tor  benefits  accruing  in  later  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  extrapolate 
the  Job  Corps  effect  and  then  discount  the  future  values  in  order 
to  estimate  the  present  value  of  the  stream  of  future  benefits*  Wc 

used  the  procedure  described  in  the  section  on  transfers  to  value 

2/ 

the  future  benefits,*-   and  then  added  in  the  early  period  benefits* 
Overall  we  estimate  that  the  present  value  of  the  benefits 

from  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  crime-related  personal  injury  and 

3/ 

property  damage  is  $274  per  Oorpsmeniber*—     Approximately  34 
percent  of  this  benefit  derives  frcM  burglary  reductions,  34  percent 
from  the  reduction  in  miurder  arrestS/  and  30  percent  from  reduced 
larceny  and  motor-vehicle  theft  arrests*    These  figures  are  presented 
in  Table  III. 9. 


-^The  interview  data  included  all  charges  for  which  the  individual 
was  arrested*    A  "most  serious"  charge  was  selected  from  this  list  by 
\ising  a  ranking  procedure  that  took  into  account  measures  of  social 
concern  regarding  the  crime  (such  as  the  Sellin^Wolfgemg  index;  see 
Thursten  Sellin  and  Maunring  Wolfgang,  ^e  Measurement  of  Delinquency, 
New  York:    John  Wiley/  1974),  and  the  relative  social  costs  of  the 
charges  (determined  from  the  data  presented  here/  or  system/  personal 
*  injury/  and  property  damage  costs}* 

is,  a  decay  rate  of  50  percent  eveiry  five  years,  a 
forty-thre&*year  o^ected  worklife,  a  5  percent  discount  rate,  and 
using  the  effect  estimated  for  the  first  six  postprogram  months  as 
the  basis  for  extrapolation* 

3/ 

—  The  fade-out  and  worklife  assumptions  are  primarily  speculative 
for  crime  effects*    Longer  term  data  are  needed  to  estimate  these  Job 
Corps  benefits  accurately* 
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TABL£  III. 9 

BEMEflTS  FROH  I^EOOCBD  PEItSOHAl,  IiminY  AUO  PEOPERTY  CAMCE  ; 

J 


I 
J 


Change 

In  Belu^vlor^ 

Value 

Total 

^'VfH^'vii  c  n  b 

BHtaviotAL 
Variable^ 

in^Ptogtax 
Pot  ioO 

Postpto<^teii  Potloil 
Months  1  to  6     Hontlis  7  to  S16 

Pet 
tin  1 1 

Discounted 

Kutdct 

Htjint>et  of 

ft  AAAQ 

ft  iifif^ 

O.OOl) 

S  Of) 

Robbery 

Humhot  of 

r\  m  m  \^  kf  ^  O 

"0.026C 

569 .18 

-11 .61 

Felonious  Assault 

Number  of 

ft  ftft^A 

0.0023 

ft 

488 .7S 

Humbet  of 

It     A  4 1"  S 

0.0307 

0.0131 

0.1705 

S36.94 

92.51 

tfttcony/Motot  vehicle 
Hie  ft 

Number  of 
Attests 

0.034S 

O.OISI 

0.2027 

408.24 

79. 71 

Warcotics— 

Huml^t  of 
Attests 

O.OlbO 

0.0010 

0.0134 

0 

0 

Other  Petso«ial 

HUihhet  of 
Attests 

0.0111 

0.0122 

0.1638 

94.09 

11.26 

Other  Kiscellanoou:^-'^ 

Humbot  of 
Attests 

Q.0295 

0.0379 

0 

0 

Ut(t;peclflod 

Ihinbet  of 
Attests 

-0<0019 

-a.ooi9 

-0.025S 

170.79 

-3.78 

Total  Genofits 

S  273.00 

*  fteductiotis  in  attests  ate  ahown  in  ;>ositlve  nuffibefs>    Hc^atlv*^  chanjCH  In  bchavlot  l^s  with  the  postpto<|tam  tobbery  ar^d 
unspecified  cat^s^tios)  dottot^  iitote^isod  ctimtnal  activity  among  Cutpsmcmbets . 


-  Seo  the  text  fot  a  discussion  of  attf^st;;  as  a  measmte  of  ctl^inal  activity, 
c/ 

-  Ttiose  cAt«9otl4ts  contain  j^tlic^tily  "Victimless**  ctlmun.    As  a  tf^suit^  tlie  valut*^  of  reduced  ptopetty  tl.imatie  aivj  personal 
ln;iuty  is  Mttallj  not  efstiMatedj  and  assnmtsJ  to  be  z<^to  in  detlvli>9  total  ben<^'iw» 
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3.    Reductions  in  Stolen  Property 

The  procedure  for  estimating  the  value  of  changes  in  the 
amount  of  stolen  proper^  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  used  to 
value  changes  in  personal  injury  and  property  damage.  Estimates 
of  the  net  property  loss  per  arrest  for  several  theft  arrest  categories 
were  obtained  from  victimization  data.  amount  of  property  loss 

by  crime  category  was  then  used  to  value  the  estimated  effect  of  Job 
Corps  on  the  average  number  of  arrests  per  Corpsmember  by  crime 
category. 

OSie  estimates  of  stolen  property  per  arrest  were  obtained 
from  NCS  data.    These  figiares  were  adjusted,  as  shown  in  Table  XII. 10/ 
to  net  out  the  average  value  of  the  property  recovered  from  the  value 
of  the  stolen  property,    ^erefore/  the  numbers  represent  the  expected 
net  loss  to  the  victims  of  the  v5u:ious  categories  of  theft  incidents. 
The  per-incident  estimates  are  then  adjusted  by  the  ratio  of  incidents 
to  arrests  to  obtain  estimates  on  a  per-arrest  basis.— ^    ^e  figures 
for  the  unspecified  arrest  category  are  the  weighted  averages  of  the 
expected  losses  for  all  crime  types  where  zero  was  used  for  the  value 
of  stolen  property  in  nontheft  crimes/  and  the  weight  for  each  crime 
type  was  the  proportion  of  total  arrests  classified  as  that  crime 
type.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  theft  crimes  the  highest 
average  value  of  stolen  property  is  attributed  to  burglary  ($3/564 
per  arrest),  and  that  robbery  has  the  lowest  average  ($738  per  arrest). 


-^The  stolen-property  figures,  like  the  personed- injury 
and  property-damage  figures,  were  obtained  from  the  National  Crime 
Survey  incident  file  for  1976  with  the  assistance  of  Wesley  Skogan. 
^e  ratios  of  incidents  to  arrests  for  each  of  the  theft  crime 
types  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  personal- injury  and  property- 
damage  analysis  (see  Table  III. 8). 
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1ABLE  111.10 
VAUJE  OP  STOLEH  PROPERTY 


Arrest 
Category 


Average  value 
of  Property 
Stolen  per 
Incident 


Average  Value  of 
Property  Recovered 
per  Incident 


Average  Property 
Loss  per 
Incident 


Average 
Incidents     value  of 
per  Property 
Arrest  Loss  per  Arrest 


0^ 
00 
00 


Robbery 

Burglary 

Larceny/Hotor 
Vehicle  Theft 

Unspecified 


$  178.19 
261.34 

137.08 
46.95 


82.40 
20.53 

40.51 
10.98 


$  95.79 
240.81 

96.56 
35.97 


7.7 
14.8 

20.2 
14.9 


$  737.58 
3,563.99 

1,950.51 
535.95 


Source:    Unpublished  data  from  the  national  Crime  Survey  Program. 
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The  estimates  of  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  arrests  were  the 
same  «  those  used  in  the  personal-^injury  and  property-damage  analysis. 
If  we  use  our  standard  assumptions  regarding  future  patterns  of 
effects  and  a  5  percent  discount  rate,  the  estimated  present  value  of 
the  net  reduction  in  stolen  property  due  to  Job  Corps  is  $968  per 
Corpsmember.    As  might  be  expected,  the  large  value  per  arrest  for 
burglary  (in  addition  to  the  relatively  large  effect  Job  Corps  had  on 
burglary  arrests)  resulted  in  burglary  accounting  for  65  percent  of 
this  total  value,    h  detailed  breakdown  of  the  benefits  is  presented 
in  Table  III. 11. 

Non-Corpsmembers  will  view  the  reduction  in  stolen  property 
as  a  benefit  (because  the  goods  are  no  longer  stolen  from  them),  while 
Corpsmembers  will  view  it  as  a  cost  (because  they  no  longer  receive  the 
stolen  goods).    However,  the  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers  will  not 
necessarily  equal  the  cost  to  Corpsmembers .    For  example,  if  thieves 
try  to  convert  stolen  goods  into  cash,  they  will  be  able  to  realize 
only  about  35  percent  of  the  goods'  value  to  the  victims  of  theft.-^ 
Furthermore,  there  may  be  a  decline  in  the  social  value  of  the  goods 
for  any  one  of  three  reasons*    (l)  the  goods  may  be  damaged;  (2)  the 
thief  (and  whoever  else  ultimately  receives  the  stolen  property)  does 
not  have  a  legal  title  to  the  good;  and  (3)  resources  (human  labor 
and  others)  are  used  up  in  fencing  and  relattid  activities  for  selling 
stolen  property.    Therefore,  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the  $968 


—  This  estimate  is  taken  from  **Heroin  Belated  Crime,"  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  February  1977.    The  figure  is  based  on 
a  study  by  HcGlothlin  et  al.  (McGlothlin,  William  H.,  V.C.  Tabbosh, 
CD*  Chambers,  and  K.  Jamison,  Alternative  Approaches  to  Opiate 
Addiction  Control:    Costs,  Benefits  and  Potential,  Final  Report, 
BtiDD  contract  J-70-33,  Washington,  D.Cw  1972)  and  includes  an 
adjustment  for  the  fact  that  stolen  cash  need  not  be  converted* 
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TABLE  £11.11 
MhWE  OF  REDUCED  AMOUHt  OF  STOLEN  PROPERTY^ 


Change  in  Behavior 


o 


Component 


Robbery 
Burglary 


Larceny/Motor 
Vehicle  Theft 


Unspecified 
Total  Value 


Postprcqram  Period 


Value 
Per 


Behavioral  In-Program   

Measure  Period  Months  1  to  6     Months  7  to  474  Unit 


Number  of 
Arrests 

Number  of 
Arrests 


Number  of 
Arrests 

Number  of 
Arrests 


.0009 


.0307 


.0345 


-.0019 


-.0020 


.0133 


.0151 


-.0019 


-.0268 


.1785 


.2026 


-.0255 


3r563.99 


1^950-51 


535.95 


IV^tal 

Discounted 
Benefit 


$    737.58        $  -15.04 


614.01 


380.83 


-11.86 


$  967.94 
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reduction  in  stolen  property  as  seen  by  the  different  walytical 
perspectives  is  quite  difficult  to  compute. 

To  facilitate  our  estimation  ve  assume  that  thieves  directly 
consuroe  property  obtained  through  larceny/  and  that  they  convert 
property  obtained  through  robbery  and  burglary  into  cash  (if  it  is 
not  cash  to  begin  with).    Thus,  the  $614.01  per  Corpsmember  decrease 
in  property  obtained  through  burglary  in^lies  a  cost  to  Corpsmeitkbers 
of  only  $214.90  (35  percent  of  $614.01),  while  the  cost  to  Corpdmembers 
of  the  decline  in  larceny  would  be  the  entire  $360.63.    For  unspecified 
arrests,  ve  assume/  as  above,  that  the  cost  to  Oorpsmembers  is  -the 
weighted  average  of  the  costs  for  all  arrest  types.    The  resulting 
total  loss  to  Corpsznembers  is  $580.51. 

The  difference  between  the  $968  benefit  to  non-Corpsm^mbers 
and  the  $561  cost  to  Corpsmenibers  is  the  net  social  benefit.  Hiis 
$387  social  benefit  is  derived  from  three  sources.    First,  there 
are  fewer  resoxirces  devoted  to  fencing  activities*    Second,  there  are 
reductions  in  damage  to  property  that  would  otherwise  have  been  stolen. 
Third/  there  is  less  loss  in  value  due  to  stolen  goods  being  sold  at 
a  discount,  because  the  legal  title  attached  to  the  good  has  been 
destroyed,  and,  hence,  risk  has  been  added  (i.e.,  the  purchaser 
has  no  legtil  recourse  against  the  seller  if  the  good  proves  to  be 
defective)  . 

4.    Reduced  Criminal  Justice  System  Costs 

The  final,  anr  largest,  measured  benefit  associated  with 
reduced  criminal  activity  among  Corpsmembers  is  the  resource  savings 
due  to  a  decline  in  arrests.    This  benefit  is  estimated  by  multiplying 
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the  Job  Corps-Induced  reduction  in  arrests  by  the  average  cost  of 
processing  an  arrestee  through  the  criminal  justice  system-  This 
calculation  is  performed  for  each  of  the  nine  crime  categories/  so  that 
not  only  reductions  in  the  overall  level  of  Corpsmember  criminal 
activity  are  valued/  but  changes  in  the  portfolio  of  criminii 
activity  are  also  valued* 

The  average  cost  figures  were  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a 
study  on  justice  system  costs  in  Baltimore/  Maryland*-^^    This  study 
bro)ce  down  total  system  costs  by  i.*ajor  subsystem/  police/  detention/ 
district  court  (for  preliminary  hearings  and  misdemeanors),  Supreme 
Court  bench  (appeals  and  felonies)  /  and  corrections*    Hie  costs 
were  also  bro)cen  down  by  crime  ,type*    Because  the  study  also  incLoded 
data  on  the  ntmiber  of  people  arrested  for  each  crime  type/  it  was 
possible  to  estimate  average  costs  per  arrest  for  the  different 
crime  categories*    The  average  cost  of  an  unspecified  arrest  was 
ta)cen  to  be  the  weighted  average  cost  for  all  arrests* 

While  the  Baltimore  data  probably  reflect  the  relative  costs 
of  the  different  arrest  charges /  they  may  be  inaccurate  for  nationwide 
studies  because  they  were  obtained  from  only  a  single  ;}urisdiction. 
Furthermore/  the  Baltimore  data  were  obtained  in  fiscal  year  1974 ^ 
and  we  need  estimates  for  1977*    Therefore/  an  adjiistment  was  necessary 
to  obtain  estimates  of  the  average  cost  of  processing  the  different 
types  of  arrests  that  would  be  appropriate  for  a  1977  evaluation 
of  a  nationwide  program  li)ce  Job  Corps*    Otir  adjustment  procedure 


—  Michael  A.  Lettre  and  Anthony  M*  Syntax/  "Application  of 
JUSSIM  to  the  Maryland  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Process / "  Maryland 
Governor's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice/  1976. 
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entailed  calculating  the  average  system  cost  per  arrest  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.    This  was  done  by  dividing  total  fiscal 
year  1976  expenditures  (the  most  recent  year  available)  for  all 
levels  of  the  criminal  justice  system  by  the  estimated  total  number 
of  arrests  for  that  time  period;^  the  estimated  value  was  $2,048.33. 
This  can  be  compared  with  an  average  cost  per  arrest  for  all  arrest 
types  of  $1,262  in  Baltimore  during  fiscal  year  .1974.    ^e  ratio  of 
these  two  numbers  (1.6231)  was  then  used  to  adjust  the  Baltimore 
average  cost  by  crime  category  so  that  they  more  closely  reflected 
national  cost  levels  in  1977.^    Once  this  adjustment  had  been  made, 
the  resulting  average  cost  figxires  were  used  to  estimate  the  criminal 
justice  system  resource  savings,    ^ese  savings  were  estimated  to 
have  a  present  value  (under  the  assumptions  outlined  in  the  transfer 
section)  of  $1,895.74  per  Corpsmember.    Of  this  total,  more  than 
on&^half  was  accounted  for  by  the  reduction  in  burglary;  the  reduction 
in  larceny  and  motor-vehicle  thefts  accounting  for  another  25  percent* 
Ttiese  results  are  detailed  in  Table  111.12* 


"^The  cost  data  came  from  Expenditure  and  Employment  Data 
for  the  Criminal  Justice  Systeni"1976,  U.S.  Department  of  justice, 
1978.    The  figxires  include  all  expenditures  except  those  incurred 
by  police  for  non^crime-related  activities  (see  p.  382).  The 
estimated  number  of  arrests  came  from  FBI  data  presented  in  Crime 
In  the  United  States^  1976:    Uniform  Crime  Reports,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

^ For  example,  the  average  cost  of  processing  a  burglary 
arrest,  as  estimated  from  the  Baltimore  data,  was  $3,632  per  arrest. 
This  numjDer  was  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  national  to  Baltimore 
costs,  1.6231,  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  national  average  cost 
per  burglary  arrest  of  $5,895.    jt  should  be  noted  that  because 
system  costs  (as  defined  here)  are  incurred  only  when  a  person  is 
arrested,  it  is  unnecessary  to  adjust  the  figures  further  to  reflect 
the  number  of  incidents  per  arrest. 
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TABLE  111.12 
REDDCED  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM  COSTS 


Component 


Behavioral 
Variable 


Change  in  Behavior 


In-Program 
Period 


Postprogram  Peylod 


Months  1  to  6     Months  7  to  474 


Value 

Pei: 

Unit 


Total 

Discoxmted 
Benefit 


4^ 


Murder 


Robbery 


Felonious  Assault 


;urglary 


I*arceny/Auto  Theft 


number  of 
Arrests 

number  of 
Arrests 

number  of 
Arrests 

number  of 
Arrests 

nuihber  of 
Arrests 


0.0009 


0.0009 


0.0028 


0.0307 


0.0345 


0.0000 


-0.  OOJO 


0.0023 


0.0133 


0.0151 


0.0000 


-0.0268 


0.0309 


0. 1785 


0.2027 


$24/767/ 
arrest 

12/087/ 
arrest 

2,732/ 
arrest 

5/895/ 
arrest 

2,618/ 
arrest 


$  22.29 


-246.46 


74.54 


1/015.61 


511.15 


ERIC 


narcotics 


Other  Personal 


Other  Miscellaneous 


Unspecified 


Total  Benefits 


Number  of 
Arrests 

Number  of 
Arrests 

Number  of 
Arrests 

Number  of 
Arrests 


0. 0150 


0.0111 


0.0295 


-0. 0019 


0.0014 


0.0122 


0.0379 


-0.0019 


0.0187 


0.1638 


0.5087 


-0.0255 


2,590/ 
arrest 

756/ 
arrest 

919/ 
arrest 

2,048/ 
arrest 


77.45 


106.58 


379.89 


-45.31 


$1,895.  74 


S*    SuFmary  of  the  Benefits  Related  to  Criitie  Reduction 

Of  th^a  three  measured  crime-related  components,  the  combined 
value  of  the  social  benefits  from  reduced  personal  injury  and  property 
damage,  reduced  stolen  property,  and  reduced  judicial  system  costs 
is  estimated  to  be  $2,557  per  Corpsmeniber*    This  is  the  largest 
of  the  measured  social  benefits  and  covers  over  SO  percent  of  the  job 
Corps  program^s  cost  per  Corpsmember*    The  combined  value  of  non- 
Corpsmember  benefits  is  $3,138  per  Corpsmsiiber,  or  approximately 
55  percent  of  the  program*s  cost  to  non-Corpsmembers *  Corpsmembers 
will  view  the  reduction  in  stolen  property  as  an  income  loss  of  about 
$560  per  Corpsmember* 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  job  Corps  effect  on  criminal 
activities  are  attributable  in  large  part  to  burglary*    The  benefits 
associated  with  f^*er  burglary  arrests  account  for  over  one-half  of  the 
total  benefits*    This  is  due  in  part  to  the  relatively  large  effect  thft 
program  appeared  to  have  on  this  type  of  crime,  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  social  costs  of  burglary  are  relatively  high* 

One  Important  qualification  to  the  valuation  of  the  job  Corps 
effect  on  crime  is  that  we  have  been  able  to  measure  only  a  part  of 
the  total  benefits*    In  particular,  benefits  from  reduced  fear  about 
crime  have  not  been  measured*    These  benefits  could  be  substantial, 
and  it  is  possible  that  non-Corpsmembers  would  be  willing  to  pay  a 
good  deal  more  than  the  average  costs  measured  here  in  order  to  avoid 
being  victimized*    Thus,  while  our  estimates  of  the  three  benefit 
components  studies  may  be  accurate,  our  overall  estimate  of  the  value 
associated  with  reductions  in  crime  is  low* 
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REDUCED  DRUG  AKD  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 

The  only  benefit  associated  with  reduced  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
that  will  be  measured  here  is  the  reduction  in  treatiQent  costs  that 
should  accompany  the  reduction  in  abuse*    Thus/  psychological  benefits 
(or  costs)  to  Corpsmeinbers  and  non*Corpsiaenibers  will  not  be  measured* 
However/  benefits  associated  with  increased  earnings  and  reduced 
drf^g^related  crime  brought  about  by  decreases  in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse 
should  be  captured  in  our  measures  of  earnings  and  crime* 

It  was  difficult  to  value  the  decline  in  drug  and  alcohol  treatment 
because  very  little  information  on  the  use  and  type  of  such  treatment  was 
obtained  in  the  interviews*-^    The  costs  vary  tremendously  by  type  of 
treatment"group  therapy  may  cost  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  per  person 
treated/  while  in-patient  hospital  care  can  cost  thousands  of  dollars  per 
person  treated*    Because  of  the  data  limitations^  our  estimates  for  this 
benefit  com^nent  are  less  precise  than  for  other  components.^  However/ 
the  procedures  followed  for  valuing  the  effects  are  the  same* 

The  behavioral  measure  used  was  whether  or  not  a  person  was  in  a 
drug-  or  alcohol-treatment  program  anytime  during  the  int^rviefw  period 
(either  the  in-program  period  or  the  first  six-month  postprogram  period)  * 


-^The  questions  regarding  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  were  greatly 
restricted  during  the  federal  clearance  process*    A  slight  change  is  being 
planned  for  subsequent  interviews  to  provide  more  detailed  information 
on  each  incidence  of  treatment/  including  tvo  important  aspects  of  drug 
treatment  costs"*detoxif ication  and  residential  care* 

^The  value  estimated  for  drug  and  alcohol  treatment  is  probably 
a  reasonable  average  figure^  however/  because  of  the  wide  variance  in 
treatment  costs^  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  tt*e*/  high  variance) 
associated  with  these  estimates. 
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As  a  result,  the  shaaow  price  had  to  be  the  cost  of  a  drug  or  alcohol 
treatment  during  the  period.    This  price  was  determined  by  estimating 
the  costs  of  drug  and  alcohol  treatments  separately,  and  then  using  the 
average  of  the  two  as  a  meat$ure  of  the  cost  per  treatment. 

The  cost  of  drug  treatment  was  estimated  by  using  a  report  by 
Bjorklund  et  al.-^    The  report  provided  daily  costs  and  average  lengths 
of  treatment  for  a  sample  of  forty-^four  treatment  programs  from  ten 
drug^^abuse  treatment  centers.    Altogether,  fourteen  different  types  of 
treatment  were  studied.    Using  this  data,  we  computed  an  average  cost 
per  treatment  for  each  drug  type,  and  then  constructed  a  weighted  average 
from  the  individual  estimates  (using  as  weight  *  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
treatment  types  in  terms  of  admissions  per  year).    The  costs  of  the 
different  treatments  ranged  from  $156  per  treatment  for  outpatient 

2 

detoxification  to  $2,262  per  treatment  for  residential  programs  for  youths.— 
The  largest  program  (a  weight  of  0.37)  was  outpatient  methadone  maintenancej 
its  average  cost  was  $1/694  per  treatment.    The  weighted  average  of  the 
various  drug  treatment  costs  was  $1/382.19  per  treatment  in  1977  dollars. 

The  estimates  used  for  the  costs  of  alcohol  treatment  were  taken 
from  an  article  by  Hertzman  and  Montague.-^    They  reported  monthly  costs 


-^^ Peter  B.  Bjorklund,  p. A.  Schooley/  W.  Byrd,  and  Borgeson, 
A  Survey  of  Drug  Abuse  Treatme?tt  Costs/  Stanford/  California;  Stanford 
Research  Institute/  1975. 

2/ 

—  All  cost  numbers  from  the  Bjorklund  study  have  been  multiplied  by 
1.1049  to  adjust  them  for  the  inflation  (measured  by  the  change  in  the  GMP 
price  deflatorl  since  1975  (the  year  the  Bjorklund  sutvey  was  made). 

3/ 

-  H.  Hertzman  and  B.  Montague/  "Cost-Benefit  Analysis  and  Alcoholism/" 
Journal  of  Studies  on  Alcohol  38/  No*  7/  1977,  p.  1382.    They  report  that 

the  numbers  we^e  originally  estimated  as  part  of  a  study  performed  by  the 
California  Department  of  Health  and  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism.    As  was  the  case  with  the  drug-treatment  members/  these 
average  cost  figures  mask  a  great  deal  of  the  variance  in  costs  across 
specific  treatment  programs. 
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of  $100  for  outpatient  caret  $3/000  for  inpatient  hospitaJ.  care/  and 
$450  for  intermediate  care.    Assuming  that  the  relationships  between 
these  types  of  treatments  is  the  same  as  those  observed  for  drug  treatment 
(60  percent  outpatient  and  21  percent  inpatient) ,  then  the  weighted  average 
of  the  costs  is  $788.80  per  month.    In  the  absence  of  any  other  information, 
we  have  made  the  additional  assiuttption  that  treatments  last/  on  average, 
a  month/  so  that  the  $788*80  is  also  the  cost  per  treatment.'^  Averaging 
this  figure  with  the  estimate  of  drug -^treatment  costs  yields  an  estimated 
cost  per  drug  or  alcohol  treatment  of  $1/085.50. 

This  price  must  then  be  multiplied  by  the  Job  Corps  effect  on 
drug- treatment  utilization  in  order  to  value  the  benefit.    The  estintated 
effects  were  a  reduction  of  about  2  treatments  per  100  Cdrpsmembers 
(-0.0205)  during  the  in-program  period,  and  a  reduction  of  just:  over  1 
treatment  per  100  Corpsmembers  {-0.01321  during  the  first  six^month 
post^rogram  period*    Together,  these  estimates  imply  a  benefit  of  $36.58 
per  Corpsmember.    If  the  effect  decays  by  a  rate  of  one-half  after  five 
years  and  continues  to  decay  at  that  rate  over  ah  expected  worklife  of 
forty-^three  eyars/  the  present  value  of  the  total  benefit  will  be  $174.79 
per  Corpsmember  at  a  5  percent  discount  rate.^ 

This  $174.79  is  a  benefit  to  non-Coipsmembers  who  would  have  had 
to  pay  for  this  treatment  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps.    Becaiise  there 
is  no  direct  offsetting  cost  to  Corpsmembers  associated  with  these  benefits, 
the  entire  amount  is  a  benefit  to  society. 


^'Aie  sensitivity  of  the  final  results  to  these  assumptions  will  be 
examined  in  Chapter  V. 

^The  fade-out  and  worjclife  assumptions  are  primarily  speculative  for 
drug/alcohol  treatment.    Longer-term  data  are  needed  to  accurately  estimate 
these  Job  Cdrps  benefits. 
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F*     USE  OF  ALTERNATIVE  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Alternative  training  and  educational  programs  generate  a  wide  variety 
of  benefits  and  costs  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  generated  by  Job  Corps* 
In  the  shortTun,  there  are  the  costs  of  operating  the  programs,  including 
the  opportunity  cost  of  participant  labor*    In  the  long^-run,  there  will  be 
benefits  associated  with  increased  earnings/  less  dependence  on  transfer 
programs,  less  antisocial  behavior,  and  psychological  benefits  from  more 
socially  acceptable  lifestyles*    If  Job  Cdrps  causes  Cdrpsmembers  to  alter 
their  use  of  alternative  training  and  education  programs/  then  the  resulting 
changes  in  all  these  benefits  and  costs  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
evaluation  of  Job  Cdrps* 

1*    General  Methodology 

In  an  evaluation  with  a  relatively  long  follow-up  period,  the 
incorporation  of  these  benefits  and  costs  into  the  eva^uation  would  be 
relatively  straightforward*    OSie  various  benefits  would  be  captured  in  the 
estimates  cr  the  Job  Cdrps  effect  on  earnings,  transfer  dependence,  and 
antisocial  behavior  that  were  discussed  in  the  previous  sections,  ^e 
change  in  costs  associated  with  a  change  in  the  use  of  alternative  programs 
would  be  estimated  by  using  the  interview  data  to  estimate  the  change 
in  the  average  number  of  months  that  Cdrpsmembers  use  such  programs*  o^is 
change  would  then  be  multiplied  by  the  average  operating  cost  per  participant 
month*    A  further  refinement  would  be  to  perform  this  cost  estimation 
procedure  on  a  disaggregated  basis  for  several  program  types-^* including 
CETA  training  (possibly  by  programl,  piiblic  service  employments  and  high 
school,  college,  and  vocational  education.    Hiis  would  enable  any  change 
to  be  made  in  the  general  level  of  alternative  program  use  and,  thus,  any 
change  to  be  valued  in  the  specific  type  of  programs  used* 
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The  problem  with  this  procedure  for  our  analysis  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  long  follow-up  period.    As  a  result/  our  net  present  value  calculations 
will  be  biased  because  of  an  inability  to  fully  capture  the  second*round 
changes  in  benefits  and  costs  resulting  from  Job  Corps** induced  dianges  in 
the  use  of  training  and  educational  programs*    For  example/  if  Job  Corps 
motivates  Coirpsmembers  to  obtain  vocational  training  that  the^  would  not  have 
obtained  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps/  our  net  present  value  results  will 
be  biased  downward  for  two  reasons*    First/  we  will  underestimate  the 
Job  Corps  effect  on  earnings  because  while  Corpsmembers  are  in  vocational 
education  programs/  they  will  earn  less  than  they  would  have  if  they  had 
been  in  the  lal>or  market*    Second/  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  we  will  observe 
any  effect  of  this  post-Job  Corps  vocational  training  on  Corpsmember 
earnings  during  our  six-month  follow-up  period*    As  a  result/  benefits 
are  understated/  while  costs  are  relatively  accurately  captured;  thuS/ 
the  estimated  net  present  value  will  be  too  low. 

It  is  also  possible  that  our  net  present  value  estimates  may  have 
some  upward  bias.    For  exaiople/  if,  in  the  absence  of  Job  Coxps,  Corpsmembers 
would  have  obtained  a  good  deal  of  training  and  education  through  alter* 
native  programs/  then  we  may  overestimate  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  average 
earnings*^    ThuS/  if  the  individuals  in  our  con^arison  group  enroll  in 
high  school  programs  to  a  greater  extent  than  Corpsmembers  (i.e*/  if  we 
estimate  that  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps  the  Corpsmembers  would  have 


— '  This  fact  highlights  the  trouble  inherent  in  evaluating  a  program 
in  the  presence  of  a  variety  of  alternative  (and/  in  some  sense/  competing) 
programs*    Our  estimates  should  be  understood  to  refer  to  a  comparison 
of  Job  Coirps  with  a  general  mix  o±  other  programs/  rather  than  as  a  treat- 
ment versus  no-treatment  comparison* 
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obtained  more  high  school  education) /  their  earnings  during  the  follow-up 

period  will  be  understated  for  the  same  reasons  Corpsmember  earnings  were 

understated  in  the  previous  example*    Therefore/  estimates  of  the  Job  Cdrps 

effect  on  postprogram  earnings  that  were  based  on  these  low  comparison -group 

earnings  would  be  biased  upward*    Tliis  would  in  turn  lead  to  overestimates 

of  net  present  value* 

A  potential  way  to  avoid  these  biases  in  such  a  short-run  evaluation 

would  be  to  incorporate  estimates  of  the  returns  to  education  and  training 

1/ 

,into  the  evaltiation.-^     In  this  way  the  present  value  of  any  future  earnings 
gains  associated  with  participation  in  education  and  training  programs 
other  than  Job  Corps  could  be  figured  into  our  estimates  of  the  Job  Cdrps 
effect  on  long-run  earnings*    However,  for  several  reasons/  this  method  was 
not  adopted*    First,  the  inclusion  of  these  estimates  would  lead  to  the 
double-counting  of  some  earnings  gains,  unless  the  effects  of  such  alternative 
education  and  training  prcgrams  could  be  eliminated  from  our  direct  measures 
of  earnings  based  on  interview  data*    Second/  many  of  the  studies  that 
estimate  returns  to  education  deal  with  populations  that  are  not  nearly  as 
disadvantaged  aLS  the  Corpsmembers ;  therefore/  their  estimates  may  be 
inappropriate  for  this  evaluation*    Finally/  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
the  returns  to  con^leting  an  education  or  training  program  can  be  used  to 
infer  the  returns  to  completing  a  portion  of  a  program*^    Even  for  those 


Such  estimates  are  contained  in  Jacob  Mincer,  Schooling/  Experience/ 
and  Earnings/  Hew  Vork:    !1ational  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  Cdlumbia 
University  Press/  1974;  and  Zin  Griliches/  "Earnings  of  Very  Young  Men/'* 
in  Income  Distribution  and  Economic  Inequality/  edited  by  Zin  Griliches  / 
Wilhelm  Krelle/  Hans-Jurgen  Krupp/  and  Oldrich  Kyn/  Hew  York:    Halsted  Press, 
1978,  pp*  209-219, 

^There  is  substantial  evidence  of  a  "diploma  effect/"  in  which  the 
benefits  from  ccfupleting  a  program  are  significantly  higher  than  those  gained 
by  alnost  con^leting  the  program. 
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cases  in  which  returns  to  a  year  of  schooling  have  been  estiuiated,  these 
estimates  are  inappropriate  for  valuing  the  changes  of  a  few  months  of 
discontinuous  participation,  such  as  those  observed  for  disadvantaged  youths. 

Therefore,  the  procedure  adopted  here  is  to  expressly  account  for 
Job  Corps-induced  changes  in  the  operating  costs  of  alternative  programs, 
while  not  imputing  any  observed  changes  in  benefits  associated  with  the 
change  in  the  use  of  these  alternative  programs.    We  will  distinguish 
between  five  types  of  alternative  education  and  training  programs:  high 
school,  vocational  education,  college  or  university  education,  an  unspecified 
educational  program,  and  CETA  or  other  training.    In  addition,  we  will 
consider  the  Job  Corps  effect  on  public-service  employment.    The  details 
of  the  exact  procedures  used  to  estimate  the  change:^  in  the  costs  of  these 
programs  are  outlined  below,  while  the  results  are  sttmmarlzed  in  Table  III. 13. 

2.    High  School  Education 

There  is  a  fairly  sizable  reduction  among  Corpsmembers  in  partic- 
ipation in  regular  high  school  programs.    This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  (1)  they  obtain  basic  education  in  Job  Corps,  (2)  they  are  unable  to 
participate  in  such  programs  while  in  job  Corps  and  some  left  Job  Corps  too 
late  to  enroll  for  school  year  1977-73,  and  (3)  many  Corpsmembers  obtain 
GEDs  {i*e.,  high  school  equivalency  certificates)  while  in  job  Corps,  so 
that  further  high  school  education  is  unnecessary  after  they  leave.  The 
changes  in  participation  are  estimated  from  intervi^  data  on  the  number  of 
months  respondents  spent  in  various  training  and  educational  programs* 

The  operating  costs  of  high  school  programs  were  estimated  by 
using  national  data  on  the  average  operating  costs  for  school  year 
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TASLck  111.13 

S&K£f  ITS  FAOH  REDUCCO  UTlLIZ\TlO»t  OP  ALTEtUC^TlVe  TftAlNltK:  AUO  EDUCATlOtmL  PROGItAHS 


Change  In  Behavior 


"4 
O 


Component 


B«tutvloral 
Measure 


Months  1  to  6        Months  7  to  474 


Us«  of  Training  and  Educational 
^£09r«u  oth«i  thttn  Jol>  Corps 

High  School 


Vocational  education 


Col  legeAJn  I    r^  1  ty 


Unspoclf ied  school 


cerA       other  training 
programs 

Public  service  e«ployiifint 


Training  aIlovanc«9 


Months  in 
High  School 

Months  In 
Voc-  Ed, 

Months  In 
College 

Months  in 
School 

Months  in 
cetA/Othcr 

Months  In 

Training 
Allowances 


.5479 


*0916 


*0654 


.1232 


*2n7a 


$22.27^ 


.2098 


.0047 


"•osgs 


.0230 


-.0295 


.0420 


54<7372 


2.0236 


**0630 


,7987 


.3087 


-.3959 


*5745 


$63*5905 


Valuta 

r<ir 

Unit 


$167.42/00. 
$  93*27/mo. 
$410.O6/bm>* 
$231.l2/m:». 
$173*  33/«k:>. 
$  55.90/mo* 


Total 

Discounted 
Benefit 


Total  social  benaflt 


$521.27 


3.89 


-232.91 


94.31 


-33.08 


37.09 


72*71 


$390.57 


^Ttie  value  of  the  training  allowances  are  not  included  ^in^  they  represent  a  transfer  Iten  from  taxpayers  to  those  receivijig  training 
4nd,  hence*  are  not  social  costs  ti^^**  Uieir  increases  Is  iwt  a  social  cost). 
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1975-76*^    These  figures  were  then  inflated  to  1977  dollars  by  multiplying 
them  by  the  change  in  the  in^licit  price  deflator  for  gross  national 
product.*^    The  resulting  cost  estimate  ($187.42  per  pupil  month)  was 
obtained  by  dividing  the  annual  costs  by  the  average  length  of  a  school 
term  in  months.    Using  the  same  assumptions  regarding  extrapolation  and 
discount  rates  as  before,^  we  estimated  the  present  value  of  the  savings 
to  be  $521.27  per  Corpsmember.    Of  this  amount,  $102.69  is  due  to  reductions 
in  the  use  of  high  school  while  the  Corpsmembers  are  enrolled  in  Job  Corps. 

3*    Vocational  Education 

As  expected,  there  was  a  decline  in  the  use  of  alternative 
vocational  education  programs  among  Corpsmembers  while  they  were  enrolled 
in  Job  Corps.    However,  during  the  first  six  months  after  they  left  ths 
program,  Corpsmembers  were  slightly  more  likely  to  be  in  a  vocational 
education  program  other  than  Job  Corps*    These  changes,  measured  in  months 
of  participation -ffer  Corpsmember,  are  shown  in  Table  ill. 13. 

The  operating-cost  figures  were  obtained  from  a  review  of  vocational 


-^See  Digest  of  Education  Statistics"'1976  edition.  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics/  1977^  Table  75.    The  figiures  ir'lude  all  current 
operating  costs  as  well  as  the  interest  on  school  debt.    They  do  not 
include  capital  costs. 

^Between  1975-76  and  the  second  quarter  of  1977,  this  price 
deflator  rose  7. 65, percent. 

^The  fade-out  and  worklife  assumptions  are  mostly  speculative  for 
training  and  educational  programs.    Longer-term  data  are  ri^^eded  to  accurately 
estimate  these  Job  Corps  impacts* 
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programs  by  Stromsdorfer.^    He  most  recently  reviewed  a  study  by  Fembach 
and  Somers,  in  which  the  annual  average  cost  of  vocational  training  was 
estimated  to  be  approximately  $661  for  the  United  states  during  the  period 
1964-69.    If  these  figures  are  inflated  to  1977  dollars,  this  cost  would 
be  $1,119.23,  or  $93.27  per  month. 

^e  cost  savings  due  to  the  reduced  use  of  vocational  education  by 
Corpsmembers  while,  they  are  in  Job  Corps  average  $8.54  per  Corpsmember. 
The  increase  in  Corpsmember  use  during  the  first  six  postprogram  months 
implies  an  increaise  in  costs  of  about  $0.44  per  Corpsmember.    If  this 
increase  in  costs  is  extrapolated  to  future  periods  by  using  our  standard 
assumptions,  the  estimated  present  value  of  the  net  change  in  the  use  of 
alternative  vocational  educational  programs  is  $3.89  per  Corp'^jember* 

4.    College  and  University  Educatlcn 

The  effect  of  Job  Corps  on  Corpsmember  enrollment  in  college  and 
university  programs  was  similar  to  the  effect  on  vocational  education 
enrollment.    There  was  a  decline  in  Corpsmember  use  of  these  programs 
while  they  were  in  Job  Corps.    After  leaving,  however,  Corpsmembers  were 
motivated  to  increase  their  participation  in  college  and  university  programs. 
Measured  in  months  of  participation,  the  average  in-^program  reduction  was 
0.0654  months  per  Corpsmember,  while  the  average  poatprogram  increase 
was  0.0595  months  per  Corpsmember. 


Ernst  tf*  Stromsdorfer,  Review  and  Synthesis  of  Cost  Effectiveness 
Studies  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Columbus,  Ohio:  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1972.    The  cited 
study  by  Susan  Pembach.  and  Gerald  G.  Somers  is  ftn  Analysis  of  the 
Economic  Benefits  of  Vocational  Education  at  the  Secondary,  Post-Secondary 
and  Junior  College  Levels,  Madison,  Wisconsin*    Center  for  Studies  in 
Vocational,  Technical  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1970. 
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The  aiverage  operating  cost  of  these  progranis  was  estimated  from 
statistics  provided  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
The  national  average  cost  per  full-time  equivalent  student  in  a  public 

college  or  university  was  estimated  to  be  $2^362  in  the  1973-74  school 

2/ 

year.**     Assuming  a  typical  thirty-two'-week  year  per  full-time  student 
iji^lies  an  average  cost  of  $319.85  per  month.    If  this  figure  is  inflated 
to  1977  dollars  by  using  the  implicit  price  deflator,  the  resulting 
estimated  average  cost  is  $410.06  per  month. 

Using  these  cost  figures  and  our  standard  assumptions  for  extrap- 
olating the  postprogram  increase  in  college  and  university  participation, 
the  present  value  of  tho  net  increase  in  cperating  costs  is  $232.91  per 
Corpsmember. 

5.    Unspecified  Schooling 

Some  interview  respondents  indicated  that  they  were  in  school^  but 
could  not  specify  the  type  of  program  (e.g.^  vocational,  high  school^  or 
college/universit^O .    As  a  result,  we  conctanicted  a  special  unspecified 
schooling  category.    Changes  in  participation  were  again  estimated  on  a 
months^in^program  basis.    Average  operating  costs  were  estimated  by  taking 
a  weighted  average  of  the  costs  of  the  three  specific  types  of  education, 
where  the  weights  were  the  proportion  of  all  Corpsmembers  reporting  participation 
in  an  educational  program  xaade  up  by  those  who  reported  a  specific  type, 
l^e  estimated  average  cost  per  participant  was  $231.12. 


—  Digest  of  Education  Statistics — 1976  edition,  p.  138. 

2/ 

—  For  cost  purposes,  a  part-time  student  is^  on  average^  equivalent 
to  one-third  of  a  fvll-time  student. 
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with  CD  this  cost  number,  12)  the  estimated  Job  Corps  effects 
(reductions  in  the  use  of  schooling  for  both  observation  periods),  and 
(3)  the  usual  assumptions  regarding  the  tinte  pattern  of  future  effects, 
the  present  value  of  the  cost  savings  is  -estimated  to  be  $94*31  per 
Corpsmember* 

6*    CETA  and  Other  'Praininq  programs 

Because  CBTA-funded  programs  represent  the  vast  majority  of 
training  prograuns  available  to  Corpsmembers ,  the  analysis  of  the 
operation  costs  of  training  programs  was  restricted  to  CETA  programs* 
Specifically,  we  ise  CETA  Title  I  programs  because  they  represent  most 
of  the  non-Job  Corps  employability  development  programs  within  CETA* 
It  is  implicitly  assumed  th^t  the  costs  of  other  training  progreuns 
do  not  differ  substantially,  on  average,  from  those  of  the  CETA  Title  I 
programs*    Data  for  estimating  these  costs  came  from  the  CETA  Quarterly 
progress  Reports  and  Desk  Review  (gJE>R)*    By  dividing  total  expendit^ures 
by  the  number  of  participants  served,  average  social  costs  were  estimated 
to  be  $173*33  per  participant  month*— ^ 

This  average  cost  per  participant  is  multiplied  by  the  average 
change  in  the  number  of  months  Corpsmembers  participate  in  trainirig 
programs/  to  provide  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  changn*    During  the 
in-^program  period,  Corpsmember  use  of  training  programs  was  reduced  from 


■^The  QPR  divides  costs  into  six  categories:    (1)  administration, 
(2)  allowances,  (3)  wages,  (4)  fringe  benefits,  CS)  training,  and  (6) 
services  to  clients*    The  allowances,  wages,  and  fringe  benefits  are 
treated  as  transfers,  so  that  the  social  costs  are  just  those  iit  categories 
1,  S,  and  6-    For  exact  definitions  of  the  categories,  see  CETA  Fonrts 
preparation  Handbook* 
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what  It  would  have  been  In  the  absence  of  Job  Corps  by  an  average  of 
0.1232  months  per  Corpsmember.    This  implies  a  savings  of  $21.35  per 
Corpsmember.    After  leaving  Job  Corps  f  Corpsmembers  were  motivated  to 
increase  their  use  of  training  programs  by  0.0295  month?  per  Corpsmember. 
This  implied  a  cost  of  $5.11  dxiring  the  first  six  postprogram  months. 
If  this  increase  in  the  use  of  alternative  training  programs  by  Corps- 
members  decays  by  50  percent  every  five  years  for  forty*three  years/ 
and  if  the  associated  costs  are  discounted  at  5  percent/  the  present 
value  of  all  future  costs  (excluding  those  incurred*  during  the  first 
six  postprogram  months)  is  $49.32.    By  summing  these  costs/  the  present 
value  of  the  net  change  in  the  operating  costs  of  training  programs  due 
to  Job  Corps  is  approximately  an  increase  of  $33.08. 

7.    Training  Allowances 

As  mentioned  above/  oaly  part  of  the  total  expenditures  for 
training  represents '^social  costs.    Part  of  those  expenditures — the  allowances/ 
pay/  and  fringe  benefits — represent  transfers  to  the  trainees.    As  a  result/ 
these  expenditures  do  not  enter  into  the  estimates  of  the  social  net  present 
value;  hovwiver,  they  do  enter  into  the  distributional  perspectives  of 
CorpsBtembers  and  non-Co rpsmemii^ri:. 

These  transfers  were  estimated  directly  from  interview  data.  As 
a  result,  we  have  measured  the  allowances  received  from  all  training  programs/ 
and  not  just  those  funded  by  CETA.    The  receipt  of  training  allowances 
from  programs  other  than  Job  Corps  reflected  the  degree  to  ^ich  Corpsmembers 
participated  in  such  programs.    While  Corpsmembers  were  in  Job  Corps  they 
received/  on  average,  about  $20  less  from  these  other  programs  than  they  would 
have  receivud  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps.    This  reflects  the  fact  thar  their 
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participation  in  Job  Corps  prevented  th^  from  participating  in  alternative 
tredning  and  educational  programs,    once  Corpsmembers  had  left  Job  Corps, 
they  were  free  to  enter  alternative  programs  t  and  the  decrease  in  training 
allowances  for  Corpsmeinbers  fell  corres{>ondlngly.    In  the  first  six-month 
postprogram  period/  Corpsmembers *  receipt  of  training  allowamces  were 
reduced  by  $4.74  from  what  we  estimate  they  would  have  been  in  the  absence 
of  Job  Corps.    If  this  ini*jlal  POsl5>rograa  effect  is  extrapolated  by  using 
our  standard  assiamptions ,  ths  present  value  of  the  reduction  in  tredning 
allowances  will  be  $72.71.    This  reduction  will  bo  a  cost  to  Corpscsembers 
and  a  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers *    Given  our  asstanption  aibou^  a  dollau: 
of  benefit  or  cost  being  e^ivalent  for  everyone  in  society,  these  benefits 
and  costs  will  offset  each  other  exactly  from  the  sfocial  perspective. 

8.    Public  Service  Baiployment 

As  was  the  case  for  traiining  programs*  operating  costs j  we  use  CETA 
public  service  ec^loyment  (&SB)  programs  as  the  basis  for  our  cost  estimates. 
This  proced^lre  is  probably  quite  accurate  because  almost  all  public  service 
employm'^t  jobs  are  CETA-funded  {with  the  e:£ception  of  WIM) ;  and  very  f&w 
individuals  in  our  sainple  (much  less  than  1  percent)  report  emy  tfXN-related 
employment*    'Therefor©/  our  CETA'-based  average  cost  estimates  are  probably 
reasonable*    Oata  on  these  coats  were  obtained  from  the  CETA  Quarterly 
Progress  Reports  and  Desk  Reviews  in  the  same  manner  au  th**  training 
program, costs.    In  the  pss  cas**  the  training  and  client  services  categories 
^re  quite  sicall/  and  adSQinistration  is  the  princlpaj.  social  cost*    We  have 


included  the  costs  from  both  Title  11  and  Title  VI  programs**-     TKhe  resulting 
average  social  cost  per  participant  month  in  public  service  employment  is 
$55*90* 

As  was  the  case  for  all  the  alternative  education  and  training 

programs,  Job  Corps  caused  Corpssaaabers  to  reduce  their  use  of  PSE  programs 

while  they  were  in  the  program*    Me  estimate  that  if  the  Corpsmeanbers  had 

not  been  in  Job  Corps,  they  would  have  spent/  on  average,  0*1232  months 

in  public  service  employment.    The  program  also  led  Corpsmembers  to  participate 

less  in  PSE  during  the  first  six  postprogram  months/  although  the  magnitude 

of  this  latter  effect  is  approximately  60  percent  smaller  than  the  in-progra^n 

effect*    If  We  use  the  CETA^based  cost  estimate  and  our  standard  assumptions 
* 

abfbut  ruture  benefits  and  the  discount  rate,  the  present  value  of  the  decrease 
in  the  administrative  costs  of  public  service  employment  is  $37*09* 

9.    Overview  of  the  Use  of  Alternative  Programs 

As  was  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the  effect  of 
Job  Corps  on  the  use  of  alternative  programs  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
alternative  program*    In  all  cases/  participation  in  Job  Corps  caused  a 
reduction  in  participation  in  other  programs  while  youths  were  participating 


—  TKhere  is  some  overlap  between  Titles  1/  II/  and  vl/  so  that  the 
distj-nction  between  CETA  training  and  CETA  PSE  is  not  always  clearcut* 
there  is  also  a  problem  with  participant  counts  in  Title  II  and  VI, 
because  participants  are  sometimes  shifted  between  titles  as  funding  is 
exhausted.    However,  the  division  of  programs  is  fairly  close  to  that 
adopted  here/  <»nd  the  participaitt  coimt  problem  is  avoided  by  using  costs 
per  participant  year* 
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in  Job  Corps.    However/  when  Corpsmembers  leave  the  program/  they  may 
be  motivated  to  increase*  their  use  of  more  advanced  training  and  educational 
programs —particularly  vocational  and  college  education*-- beyond  what  it 
would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps,    ^e  sum  of  the  present  values 
of  the  various  cost  changes  is  a  reduction  of  $390.57  per  Corpsmember  in 
costs  of  operating  alternative  training  and  educational  programs,  ^e 
largest  cost  reduction/  $521.27/  is  associated  with  lower  use  of  high  school 
programs.    This  is  partially  offset  by  the  increatses  in  costs  associated 
with  a  higher  likelihood  for  Corpsmembers  to  enroll  in  college  and 
university  programs — $232.91  per  Corpsmember.    ^e  net  cost  savings  will  be 
Seen  as  a  social  benefit  (at  least  in  the  short-run)  that  accrues  primarily 
to  non-Corpsmembers . 

G.    SUKMARY  OF  BENEFITS 


of  each  benefit  coi^onent.    As  can  be  seen  in  Tdble  III.  14  the  largest  social 
benefit  con^wnent  is  associated  with  reduced  crime.    These  benefits  from 
reductions  in  systems  costS/  personal  injuiry  and  property  damage/  and 
costs  related  to  the  sale  of  stolen  goods  /  account  for  over  50  percent  of 
the  social  benefits.    Another  40  percent  of  the  social  benefit:^  are  associated 
vitft  the  increases  in  output  produced  by  Corpsmembers.    The  total  social 
benefits  aare  valued  at  $5/237  per  Corpsmember/  while  total  non-Corpsmember 
benefits  are  valued  at  $5/684.    The  larger  benefits  for  non^Corpsmenibers  are 
due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  non~Corpsmerobers  will  view  reductions  in 
transfers  as  a  benefit/  while  society  as  a  whole  (i*e.,  society  including 
the  Corpsmembers)  will  see  this  benefit  car^celled  out  by  a  corresponding 
cost  to  Corpsmembers. 


Table  III.  14  summarizes  the  benchmark  estimates  of  the  vadues 
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tULI  III. 14 

SISMMMY  OP  CSTllftTtO  VAL3ES  Of  J08  CORPS  BtHEPlTS 


I.    Output  Prodcc«d  by  cocp*MMb«r 

«  Ilt*pt09r«n  output  $  756.92 

«Incr«Hid  out  of  Pro9t«A  output  I.23S.8I 

*  lncx%MM9d  tlx  p4iytt«nta  on  poit^pro^rw 

*  Pr«firanc»  for  «or5t  ov%t  valfu*  + 

*rxMUv  payMnts  0 

*  AdMlaiatritive  cotts  II9«6S 

III.    a»duc»d  crlnlful  Activity 

«  Property  <Uw9«  ind  parsottml  injury  273.00 

*StolAn  pvop«rty  387.43 

*JUatic*  nyttrnm  coata  1.895^74 

*  fteduc«d  P«y^I09icaI  coat«  4- 

IV.    ft*diucad  Oiruf/AIcohoI 

*Traatstuit  coats  174.79 
«  PtychoI09icftl  bttftafita 

V,    UtiUution  of  AIt«mJitiv«  Training 
educational  Sftrvlcaa 

*  Tr^iAlng  ind  «diic«tIouI  390.57 

*  Tr«inin9  allovanc^a  0 

VI.    othmt  Sa^eflts 

*  tg^tOv9^  Corpawa»b«r  ha*lth  atatus  * 
ToZMl  VnXvm  of  0«naflt*  55,237.81 


670.87 
0 

106.63 


1.010.83 
U9.65 


273.90 
967.94 
1.895.74 


174. ;9 


390.57 
72,71 


$  86.03 
1.239.81 

*106.63 


■'1.010.83 
0 


0 

-580.51 
0 


0 

•72.71 


;  -445.84 


^ Coa^onants  9t%  catt^orisad  aa  banaflts  accordijig  to  tluair  4Xp#ct*d  IflPact  ott  tha  aocl^ 
nat  praaaat  valuta,    thua*  Mot  of  tha  Itams  liattd  h^ra  are  coats  to  coipaaaaibers.  Ttiaa« 
itas^  tra  indicatad  a*  ^agitiva  b«n#flt«. 
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The  Coi:psmeiii)er  costs  corresponding  to  reductions  in  transfers 
to  CorpsmeiDbers  are  sui>stantial *    In  fact,  they  are  large  enough  to  more 
than  offset  an  earnings  gain  worth  $1/238  per  Corpsmember*    The  largest 
loss  in  transfer  income  (and,  correspondingly,  the  largest  transfer-related 
benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers)  is  that  associated  with  the  public  transfer 
programs*    This  lost  income  was  worth,  on  average,  $1,011  to 
Corpsmcntbers ,  or  approximately  40  percent  of  their  total  costs.  Other 
costs  vere  the  loss  in  theft  income  and  training  program  allowances* 
However,  as  we  discuss  in  the  next  diapter,  Corpsmembers  receive  memY 
offsetting  transfer  benefits  from  Job  Corps  that  are  counted  in  program 
costs* 

In  Chapter  V  some  alternative  values  of  program  benefits  are 
estimated  based  on  assumptions  different  from  those  vinderlying  the  values 
in  Table  111*14*    The  values  developed  in  this  chapter  (and  shown  in 
Table  111*14)  are  the  ones  that  we  have  the  most  confidence  in  at  the 
current  time*    As  is  shown  in  Chapter  V,  however,  alternatives  to  the 
most  speculative  estimates  and  asstunptions  (e*g*,  the  long-run  effects 
of  Job  Corps)  can  yield  substantially  different  values  for  benefits* 
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IV*     PROGRAM  COSTS 


^is  chapter  presents  a  detailed  discussion  of  program  costs 


and  their  estimation*    For  analytical  purposes  the  various  expenditures 
are  divided  into  three  categories:    the  first  contains  all  of  the 
budgetary  expenditures  made  by  the  Job  Corps  and  reported  in  its 
financial  accounting  system*  the  second  category  is  the  opportiunity 
cost  of  Corpsmember  labor  while  they  are  participating  in  the  program; 
and  th&  third  category  contains  all  of  the  other  unbudgeted  expenses. 
Items  for  the  second  and  third  categories  are  not  included  in  the 
DOL  financial  accounts  for  Job  Corps  and/  thus/  must  be  estimated 
^rom  other  sources.    In  the  first  three  sections  of  this  chapter  w^^ 
discuss  the  measurement  issues  for  each  of  the  categories;  in  the 
fourth  section/  we  then  present  the  aggregation  of  costs  into  the 
total  present  values  from  the  social/  non^Corpsmember/  and  Corpsmember 
perspectives. 

A.    BUDGETARY  EXPEKDITURES 

a3ie  program  expenditures  reported  in  this  chapter  are  pre- 
liminaiT/  but  nearly  complete/  estimates  provided  by  Job  Corps.  Final 
numbers  for  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1977  are  not  yet  available/ 
although  the  estimates  used  here  are  expected  to  be  proximate  to  the 
final  numbers  (within  $20  per  Corpsmember  year)  *    Each  of  the  methods 
used  to  separate  the  various  recorded  esq^nditures  into  center  operating 
expenditures/  transfers  to  Corpsmembers/  and  central  program  and 
administrative  costs  is  e3q>leined  in  this  section.    The  budgetaury 
items  are  separated  into  these  subcategories  both  to  help  Understand 
the  financial  costs  and  to  show  transfers  to  Corpsmembers/  which  are 
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treated  differently  in  the  benefit-cost  estimates  than  are  expenditures 
on  resources  that  are  used  up  in  the  program  but  would  not  have  been 
in  the  absence  of  Job  Corps*    Table  IV*1  provides  a  summary  of  the 
estimates  for  all  of  the  major  items  in  the  Job  Corps  Financial 
Reporting  System* 

1.    Center  Operatincr  Expenditures 

As  shown  in  Table  IV* 1/  center  operating  expenditures  were 
the  largest  budgeted  item  (more  than  one-half  of  the  total  expendi'ures 
reported) — almost  $113  million  during  fiscal  year  1977,  or  approximately 
$5/500  per  Corpsmerober  year.    These  expenditures  were  for  such  items 
as  facilities  and  equipment  leases/  staff  salaries/  and  inputs  for 
work  projects.    Because  these  expenditures  represent  the  value  of 
resources  paid  for  by  non-Corpsmembers  and  are  used  up  by  Job  Corps 
personnel  in  the  program/  they  are  costs  tot  both  non*Corpsmembers 
and  society* 

2*    Transfers  to  Corpsmembers 

In  addition  to  the  operating  expenditures  mentioned  above/ 
Job  Corps  made  sizable  transfers  to  Corpsmembers.    The  total  expendi* 
ture  for  these  transfers/  as  indicated  in  Table  IV. 1/  was  over  $50 
million/  or  approximately  $2/500  per  Corpsmember  year*    The  cash 
allowances  paid  to  Corpsmembers  accounted  for  45  percent  of  these 
transfers*    The  remaining  55  percent  represented  a  variety  of  in*}cind 
transfers— particularly  meals /^  housing/  2uid  medical  services.  These 


"^Center  staff  and  visitors  sometimes  take  meals  at  the  centers 
and  pay  for  these  items  themselves;  this  revenue  is  subtracted  from 
total  expenditures  to  arrive  at  transfer  estimates* 


TWLE  tV.l 

FROGRAH  O&eRATING  EXPENDITURES  ?0K  JOB  CORPS  IN 
FISCAL  YEAR  1977,  BY  CATEGORY 


Category 


Total  Expenditure  . 
Fiscal  Year  1977-^ 


Expenditure  Per 
Cprpsmemiber  Year^ 


Center  operating  expenditures 
excluding  transfers  to 
Corpstnenbers 

Capital  expenditures 
Hdncapital  expenditures 
Total 

Transfers  to  Corpstnembers 

Cash  allowances 
Xn*kind  transfers 
Total 


$102,492,363 
10/499/624 


$112,991,987 


$  22/382#734 
27/707/871 


$  50/090/605 


$4,986.73 
510.86 


$1,089.03 
1/348.12 


S  5,497.59 


$  2,437.15 


Central  administrative  costs 

Central  administration  $  19/200/000 

Recruitment  and  placement  13/200/000 

Engineering  support  13/600/000 

Enrollee  transportation  3/600/000 

Union  training  contracts  5/200,000 

Other  miscellaneous  2/000/000 
Total 

'^tal  progreua  operating 
expenditures 


$  56/800/000 


$219,882,598 


$  934.17 
642.24 
661.70 
175.16 
253.00 
97.31 


$  2,763.58 


$10/698.32 


Sources;    Job  Corps  Financial  Reporting  Systems,  and  Office  of  Hanagement  and 
Budget. 

^^Center  expenditures  and  Corpsmembers '  allowances  were  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  Job  Corps  financial  data  for  fiscal  year  1J77.    Central  services 
and  administrative  cost  estimates  were  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

^ Expenditures  per  Corpsmeniber  year  are  calculated  by  dividing  the 
overall  expenditure  figures  by  20,553— the  total  Corpsmeniber  years  during 
fiscal  year  1977. 
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iteflts  are  costs  to  non*Corpsmeinbers  and  benefits  to  Cdrpsmembers} 
therefore^  they  will  not  affect  the  social  net  present  value 
calculations* 

In  general^  Job  Corps  expenditures  were  clasrified  as  operating 
or  trans**er  expenditures  directly  from  definitions  given  in  the  Job 
Corps  financial  reporting  manual*-^   OJie  rule  used  to  classify 
expenditures  as  transfers  was  whether  the  Cdrpsntembers  could  have 
reasonably  been  expected  to  consuine  an  item  in  the  absence  of  Job 
Cdrps*    Thus^  food  and  clothing  expenditures^  as  well  as  Cdrpsmember 
allowances^  were  treated  as  transfers^  while  expenditures  for  training 
were  treated  as  operating  bi^enses* 

3*    central  Administrative  costs 

cost  estimates  for  the  federal  administration  of  Job  Corps 
and  for  centrally  provided  program  services  were  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget*    In  addition  to  expenditures  related 
to  central  administrative  functions/  these  figures  include  expejxditures 
for  recruitment  and  placement  services  provided  by  regional  DOL  offices 
and  private  agencies,  engineering  support  (for  work  projects  and 
center  construction)^  enrollee  transportation  to  and  from  C(»nters^ 
union  training  contracts^  payment  services  for  Corpsmembers '  allowances^ 
legal  services^  and  special  enrichment  projects* 

The  cost  of  providing  these  services  was  $56*3  million^  which 
brings  the  total  finstncial  expenditures  from  Job  Corps  to  $219*9  million^ 

■^BT  *landbooJc  No*  334^  Job  Corps  Center  Firianclal  Report  HA2-223a- 
MA2-223b^  Definitions  of  Report  Line  Items  (April  1976)^  pp*  VII-43  to  VII-66* 
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or  $10/69S  per  Corpsinember  year.*^    As  was  the  case  for  operating 
expenditures/  the  central  administration  expenditures  r^resent  the 
value  of  the  resources  used  and/  thusr  are  included  as  costs  in  both 
the  non-Corpsmember  and  social  perspectives.    Therefore*  the  financial 
costs  of  $10,69S  per  Corpsmember  year  for  non**Corpsmembers  (taxpayers) 
include  $S,261  in  social  costs  and  $2^437  in  benefits  to  Corpsmembers 
from  the  transfers. 

B.    OPPORTUNITY  COST  OP  CORPSMEMBER  LABOR 

The  largest  cost  item  not  included  in  program  expenditures  is 
the  opportunity  cost  of  the  Corpsmembers'  labor  while  they  are  in 
■Job  Corps.    When  youths  participate  in  Job  Corps,  they  forego  employ- 
ment opportunities  that  they  othean^ise  would  have  taken.    The  wages 
Corpsmembers  forego  by  participating  in  Job  Corps  represent  a  cost 
to  them  and  society.    If  labor  markets  function  competitively  and  are 
in  equilibrium,  these  foregone  wages  will  be  exactly  equal  to  rhe 
value  of  the  reduction  in  output.    These  costs  are  borne  by  Corpsmembers 
in  the  form  of  foregone  income  and  fringe  benefits  and  by  non-Corpsmembers 
in  the  form  of  reduced  tax  revenues . 

If  labor  markets  are  in  disequilibrium  (i.e./  if  disadvantaged 
youths  are  unemployed  in  the  labor  market) /  non-Corpsmembers  receive 
benefits  because  they  replace  Corpsmembers  on  the  job}  thus/  the  social 

/ 

^According  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the  total 
fiscal  year  1977  obligation  of  Job  Corps  was  $221  million.    The  dis*- 
crep2mcy  between  this  figure  and  the  $219.9  million  estimate  provided 
by  Job  Corps  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  two  centers  were  late 
in  reporting  their  costs  to  the  central  financial  division  of  Job 
Corps.    The  0MB  figizres  suggest  that  costs  to  Corpsmembers  have  been 
;tigher  than  those  estimated  from  Job  Corps  accounts  by  approximately 
$55  per  Corpsmember  year,  or  $27  per  Corpsmember. 
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costs  of  foregone  employment  are  reduced.*-     However/  the  benefits  from 

non^orpsmembers  replacing  Corpsmembers  on  jobs  vhile  the  latter  are 

in  Job  Corps  cannot  be  estimated  very  precisely  and  are  assumed  to  be 

2/ 

trivially  small  (i.e./  zero)  for  the  current  analysis.— 

The  social  cost  of  Corpsmembers *  foregone  labor  includes  gross 

wages  plus  fringe  benefits.    Using  similar  procedures  to  those  for 

the  postprogram  impact  analysis/—^  we  obtained  an  estimte  of  $87.58/ 

of  which  $725.84  is  estimated  to  be  borne  directly  by  Corpsmembers / 

4/ 

and  $152.74  represents  reduced  tax  revenues  to  non-Corpsinembers 

C.    OTHER  UNBUDGETED  EXPENDITURES 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  cost  of  the  Corpsmeinber  labor 
input  into  Job  Corps/  there  are  a  variety  of  other  expenditures  that 
are  not  included  in  the  Job  Corps  budget.    The  estimates  for  these 


-^See  George  E.  Johnson/  '*The  jjabor  Market  Displacement  Effect 
in  the  Analysis  of  the  Net  Impact  of  Manpower  Training  Programs/**  in 
Research  in  Labor  Economics^    Evaluating  Manpower  Traiidng  Programs/ 
edited  by  Farrell  Block/  Greenwich/  Connecticut:  JAI  PresS/  1978. 

2/ 

—  Given  the  imperfections  in  youth  laddor  markets/  this  assumption 
is  almost  certainly  wrong.    However/  some  of  the  postprogram  gains  in 
earnings  that  are  counted,  as  benefits  probably  also  result  from 
Corpsmembers  displacing  non^Corpsmembers  in  employment. 

-^The  growth  in  earnings  from  before  to  during  the  program 
period  among  youths  in  the  comparison  group  is  added  to  the  preprogram 
earnings  of  CorpsTOembers .    Because  our  ^sas^les  are  so  well  matched/ 
this  is  almost  identical  to  using  the  during-program  average  for 
the  comparison  sanqple.    Furthermore,  our  sample  of  participants  is  ^ 
self *weigh ting  for  in-prograra  effects.    The  wage  costs  are  estimated 
to  be  $891.93  for'males/  $499.59  for  females  without  children,  and 
$320.85  for  females  with  children.    Fringe  benefits  are  estimated 
to  be  14.67  percent  of  wages. 


The  estimate  of,  tax  revenues  is  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 
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expenditures  are  based 'on  the  findings  of  special  studies  on  the  use 
of  goods  and  services  at  thirteen  Job  Corps  centers. 


1.    Sample  of  Centers 

Goods  and  services  used  at  Job  Corps  centers  were  studied 

concurrently  with  the  work  activities  that  were  used  to  estimate  the 

value  of  output.    A  sample  of  thirteen  centers  was  used  for  this 

unbudgeted  expenditure  analysis /  which  included  the  eleven  centers 

where  work  activities  were  evaduated  (see  Section  A  of  chapter  ill) . 

For  reasons  identified  earlier/  these  eleven  centers  are  larger  and 

place  greater  einphasis  on  work  activities  than  is  the  case  prograntwide. 

Therefore/  to  protect  against  potential  sainple  bias/  we  randomly 

selected  two  additional  centers  from  the  nine  centers  that  had  less 

than  tvrelve  work-activity  assignments  at  the  time  of  center/work- 
1/ 

activity  san^ling.—     These  two  centers  were  Cass  CCC  in  Ozark/ 
Aricansas/  and  TimbeixLake  CCX:  in  Estacada/  Oregon. 

As  is  af^arent  in  Table  IV.  2/  the  inclusion  of  these  two 
additional  centers  (which  are  CCC/  small/  noncity  and  have  few  work 


—  A  detailed  report  of  these  studies  is  included  in  Technical 
Report  F/  ''Special  Studies  of  Resource  Use  at  Job  Corps  Centers." 
The  interested  reader  should  consult  that  report  because  of  the 
condensed  nature  of  the  discussion  herein. 

2/ 

—  Centers  with  fewer  than  twelve  work-activity  assignments  were 
excluded  from  the  sample  selection  for  studies  of  the  value  of  output 
in  work  projects.    The  probability  of  selection  from  the  nine-center 
group  wa3  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  Corpsmembers  at  a  given  center 
to  the  total  nimiber  of  Corpsmembers  at  all  nine  centers.    The  random 
selection  of  two  out  of  the  nine  centers  excluded  from  the  work-assignment 
sample  yields  a  selection  probability  per  center  that  is  approximately 
equal  to  the  average  selection  probabili^  for  centers  included  in  the 
work'^ossignment  sample.    Therefore/  each  Corpsmember  has  an  approximately 
equal  chance  of  being  selected/  and  the  sanple  can  be  treated  as  self-, 
weighting.    For  more  details/  see  Technical  Report  F/  "Special  Studies 

of  Resource  Use  at  Job  Corps  Centers."* 
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TABLE  IV*  2 

SETiECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CENTERS  SAMPLED  FOR  STUDIES  OF  UNBUDGE7ED  EXPENDITURES 


Center  Characteristic 


NuiQbor  (Percent) 
of  Centers 


Job 


S  angle 


Number  (Percent!  * 
of  Corpsinembers— 


Job  Corps^"^ 


Sample 


Center  Administration 


ujLVXXJLan  cunser  va^jLun  cencers 

A  1 

D 

K  on 

5,  9  /  J 

(HI*; 

Contract  centei;,^ 

27 

(50%) 

7 

(54%) 

5,334 

(26%) 

1,490 

(20%) 

Center  siz^ 

Small 

36 

(67%) 

9 

(70%) 

6,374 

(31%) 

1,809 

(24%) 

Medium 

14 

(26%) 

2 

(15%) 

6,954 

(34%) 

999 

(14%) 

Large 

4 

(  7%) 

2 

(15%) 

6,996 

(35%) 

4,574 

(62%) 

WorJc-activity  emphasis 

0-5%  of  Corpsmembers  assigned 

10 

(18%) 

2 

(15%) 

2,364 

(12%) 

399 

(  5%) 

5-25%  of  Corpsmembers  assigned 

23 

(43%) 

5 

(39%) 

13,420 

(66%) 

3,363 

(46%) 

25%  of  Corpsmembers  assigned 

21 

(39%). 

6 

(46%) 

4,540 

(22%) 

3,620 

(49%) 

Location^ 

Large  city  location 

12 

C22%1 

3 

(23%) 

.3,736 

(18%) 

810 

(11%) 

Other  location 

42 

(78%) 

10 

(77%) 

16,588 

(82%) 

6,572 

(89%) 

Sources:    (1)  Job  Corps  in  Brief,  Fiscal  Year  1977,  U*S,  Department  of  Jlabor 
En^Jloyment  and  Training  Administration;  (2)  information  obtained  from  Job  Corps 
center  directors;  and  (3)  data  obtained  from  special  studies  of  work  activities- 

—'^Includes  all  centers  in  operation  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1977, 
except  those  in  Hawaii,  those  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  two  extension  centers* 

^ Corpsmembers  are  estimated  from  the  distribution  of  positions  given  to 
us  by  the  center  directors* 

— ^Size  was  determined  by  the  centar's  number  of  slots  (capacity  for 
Corpsmembers);  if  capacity  is  less  then  250  Corpsmembers,  the  center  is  in  the 
small  category?  if  it  is  larger  than  1,000  Corpsmembers,  it  is  in  the  large 
category;  all  others  are  in  the  medium  category- 

^ Large  cities  are  defined  as  those  with  populations  greater  than  , 
100,000  in  1970* 
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activities)  /  maJces  the  sample  more  representative  of  all  centers. 
However,  large  Job  Corps  centers  are  still  slightly  overrepresented 
in  the  sample.    Overall,  more  than  one-third  of  ti;*=  slots  (i.e^, 
positions)  for  Corpsmeinbers  (7,382  out  of  20,324)  are  represented  in 
the  thirteen  sampled  centers. 

Results .    Based  on  the  detailed  reviews  of  resource  use  at  the 
sampled  centers  during  fiscal  year  1977,  six  categories  of  unbudgeted 
Job  Corps  e:qpenditures  were  significant:    reimbursements  from  the 
National  School  Lunch  program;  receipt  of  GSA  surplus?  receipt  of 
sxirplus  food?  acq[uisition  of  medical  goods  and  services  at  zero  or 
below*market  pricesj  other  donated  miscellaneous  goodsr  and  other 
donated  miscellaneous  services.    The  findings  are  summarized  in 
Table  IV. 3. 

National  School  Lunch  program  reimbursements  are  the  largest 
single  coirponent  of  unbudgeted  costs.    Twelve  of  the  thirteen  centers 
in  the  saiiiple  received  reimburse tients  in  fiscal  year  1977;  the  other 
center  began  receiving  them  in  1978.    Job  Corps  centers  meet  the 
necessary  institutional  eligibility  requirements,  and  most  Corpsmembers 
are  under  the  age  limit  set  by  the  National  School  Lunch  program.  A 
total  of  $2,236,944  in  monthly  reimbursements  was  received  by  the 
centers  in  the  sample  during  fiscal  year  1377,  which  amounts  to  $303 
per  Corpsmember  year. 

^ In  this  section  we  use  the  center  capacity  of  20,324  slots 
corresponding  to  our  saitpling  frame,  rather  than  the  total  capacity  of 
Job  Corps  20,553  stated  this  larger  i^umber  includes  the  Hawaiian  and 
Puerto  EUcan  centers,  which  were  not  included  in  oxir  sampling  frame. 
For  more  details  on  our  overall  sample  exclusions,  see  Technical  Report 
A,  "SaK^le  Design  and  lu^lementation.  ^' 
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TABLE  IV*  3 

VALUE  OP  UHBUDGETED  EXPEHDITURES  AT  JOB  CORPS  CENTERS 


 Results  from  Studies 

Percent  of 
Centers 


Type  ot  Resource 

Using 
Resource 

Net  Value  . 
ot  Resource— 

Expenditure  per  .  . 

b/ 

Corpsmember  Year— 

School  Lunch  Program 

92 

$2,236,944 

$303.03 

GSA  surplus  goods 

85 

564,437 

76.46 

Department  ot  Agriculture 
surplus  food 

77 

268,017 

36.31 

Medical  supplies  and  services 

62 

156,516 

21.20 

Other  goods 

39 

121,109 

16.41 

Other  services 

62 

l''8,625 

17.42 

Total  tox  all  resources 

100 

$3,475,648 

$470.83 

Source:    Special  studies  of  resource  use  at  Job  Corps  centers  (for  more 

details,  see  Technical  Report  l^)  *  Details  do  not  sum  to  the  total 
because  of  rounding* 


"  See  text  for  description  of  measurement  techniques* 
b/ 

tfet  value  of  resource  divided  by  total  Corpsmonbers  (7,382)  at  the 
thirteen  centers  included  in  the  special  studies. 
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It  was  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  surplus  goods 
received  from  the  General  Services  Administration  by  the  centers. 
In  terms  of  the  acquisition  values  recorded  for  the  GSA  excess  >i:operty 
acquired*  the  centers  received  roughly  $4  million  during  fiscal  year 
1977.    The  market  value,  however,  was  estimated  to  be  much  lower.  First* 
the  acquisition  value  of  all  goods  ^'excessed"  in  1977  by  the  centers 
(i.e.,  surplus  goods  returned  to  GSk)  was  subtracted.    Second,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  value  of  all  nondurable  goods  was  zeroj^^^  consequently* 
these  acquisition  values  were  subtracted.    Third,  it  was  assumed  that, 
on  average,  general-purpose  durable  surplus  goods  (office  furniture* 
dormitory  fumitxare,  and  construction  equipment)  had  half  their  useful 
lives  remaining  when  acquired  by  the  Job  Corps  {by  applying  a  straight- 
line  depreciation  rule*  the  value  of  these  goods  is  estimated  to  be 
one-half  of  the  acquisition  value) .    Finally*  one  center  received  scrapped 
military  airplanes  that  were  used  temporarily  in  its  welding  training 
program*  with  an  acquisition  value  unrelated  to  its  value  in  alternative 
feasible  uses.    An  estimate  of  value  was  thus  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
scrap  value  of  the  planes.-^    The  estimate  of  the  total  opportunity 
cost  of  all  GSA  surplus  property  received  in  fiscal  year  1977  is 
$564*437*  which  is  approximately  15  percent  of  acquisition  (book)  value. 


-^These  included  surplus  clothes*  linens*  and  similar  items 
that*  as  used  goods,  have  very  limited  market  value.    Moreover*  center 
staff  often  has  to  have  th^m  cleanded  bef3re  they  could  be  used,  and 
complained  about  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  these  items. 

2/ 

According  to  the  GSh*  legal  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the 
planes  meant  that  when  the  planes  were  returned  to  the  GSA  after  use 
by  Job  Corps*  they  would  be  sold  as  scrap.    Therefore*  T:he  value 
io^uted  for  these  planes  was  an  appropriate  interest  amount  on  the 
scrap  value. 
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Host  centers  also  received  surplus  food  through  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.    The  food^s  market  value  was  Aistintated 
by  }cnowled9eable  staff  at  the  centers  where  the  food  was  received. 
The  total  value  was  estimated  as  $268,017,  or  ?36  per  Corpsmamber 
year. 

Medical  supplies  and  services  were  received  at  zero  or  below^ 
market  prices  by  eight  of  the  thirteen  centers  in  the  sample.  The 
estiii:ated  value  of  these  supplies  and  services,  subtracting  the  amount 
paid  for  them,  was  $156,516,  or  $21  per  Corpsmember  year. 

Other  unbudgeted  goods  and  services  received  by  the  centers 
in  the  sample  included  various  goods  contributed  by  the  local  community 
and  by  ptiblic  agencies,  as  well  as  uncompensated  labor  from  CETA 
workers,  tutors,  and  counselors  from  local  colleges  and  public  agencies, 
and  others.    The  market  value  of  these  goods  and  services  was  determined 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. The  total  estimated  value  aiaounted  to 
$249,734,  or  $34  per  Corpsmember  year. 

The  estimated  oppoirtunity  cost  of  the  unbudgeted  resources 
was  $3,475,648,  or  $471  per  Corpsmember  year.    The  bulk  of  these 
resources  represents  transfers  to  Corpsmeihbers  and,  therefore, 
enter  into  the  Corpsmeinber  and  non-Corpsmember  bene  fit -cost  calcu- 
lations onlr.    These  transfers  include  the  following:  National 
School  Lunch  Program  foodi  DOA  surplus  fcx?dr  and  medical  services 
and  about  half  of  the  other  donated  goods  and  services.    The  value 


-/we  atteirapted  to  exclude  the  fraction  of  these  services  that 
Corpsmembers  might  be  expected  to  receive  in  the  absence  of  the  Job 
Corps.    See  Technical  Report  E  for  more  details  on  the  estimation 
procedures. 
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of  these  transfers  is  90  percent  at  the  total  valv^,  or  $377  per 
Corpsmember  yeeu:*    The  remaining  unbudgeted  items  are  used  by 
Job  Corps  and^  therefore,  represent  social  (as  well  as  non-Corpsmember) 
costs*    The  value  of  these  resources  is  $94  per  Corpsmamber  year^ 

D*    AGGREGATION  OF  COSTS 

The  costs  of  Job  Cr;rps  as  seen  from  the  three  analytical 
perspectives  are  presented  in  Table  IV*4*    The  financial  costs, 
opportunity  cost  of  labor,  euid  costs  from  miscellaneous  unbudgeted 
items  are  converted  from  a  Corpsmember  year  to  Corpsmember  basis 
and  are  added  together  for  each  perspective*         was  the  case  in  t:he 
benefits  aggregation,  transfers  appear  only  in  the  Corpsmember  and 
nonK^orpsmember  perspectives,  while  resource  costs  appear  in  the 
social  perspective  as  well  as  the  relevant  distributional  perspective* 
The  social  cost  per  Corpsmember  is  almost  $5,000r  while  the  cost  from 
the  non-Corpsmember  perspective  is  approximately  $S,oOO  per  Corps- 
meinber.    The  average  Corpsmember,  however,  receives  net  benefits  from  these 
components  (negative  net  cost)  of  about  $660  because  they  receive 
substantial  transfers  while  they  are  in  the  program,  while  their 
only  cost  is  the  cost  of  foregone  earnings* 
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TABTJE  IV. 4 

SUMMARY  OF  COSTS  PER  CO!U*SMEMBER,  BY  ANALYTICAL  PERSPECTIVB^'' 


Present  Value  of  Costs  by  Perspective 
Cost  Component  Social  EJon^Corpsmember  Corpsmember 


A.    Program  operating  costs 


•  Center  operating  expenditures      $2,702.98  $2,702.98  $         ^  b/ 

•  Transfers  to  Corpsmembers  0  1,198.26  -1,198,26^ 

•  Central  administrative  costs         1,358.77  1,358.77  0 


B.    Opportunity  cost  of  Corpsmember 
labor 

•  Foregone  earnings  878.58  0  878.58 

•  Foregcne  tax  payments  0  152.74  -  152.74 


C.    Unbudg.<ited  expenditures  other 
than  for  Corpsmember  labor 

•  Program  costs  46.22  46.22  0  ^, 

•  Transfers  to  Corpsmembers  0  185.36  *  185.36— 

Total  present  value  of  costs  $4,986.55  $5,644.33  $-  657.78^ 


—  OSie  cost  per  Corpsmember  is  estimated  by  multiplying  the  cost  per 
Corpsmember  year  (as  estimated  in  the  previous  sections)  by  the  average  length 
of  stay  in  years  for  Job  Corps  during  fiscal  1977 — 0.492  yeairs  (5.9  months). 

—  Because  Corpsmembers  benefit  from  transfers*  they  are  presented  here 
as  negative  costs* 
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CHAPTER  V 

OVEHAII*  FINDINGS  FOR  NET  PRES3SHT  VALUB 

Calculating  the  net  present  value  is  quite  simple  once  the  various 
Jbenefits  and  costs  have  been  estinw^ced  and  valued*    All  that  is  required 
is  to  sum  up  the  present  values  of  the  benefits  and  subtract  the  present 
values  of  the  costs*    The  resulting  difference  can  then  be  used  ^s  a 
guide  for  assessing  the  degree  to  which  Job  Corps  represents  ^ 
economically  efficient  use  of  resources* 

However^  a  single  estimate  for  the  net  present  value  can  be  quj^te 
error-prone — especially  for  a  short-^term  evaluation*    Even  the  best  estimate 
is  subject  to  inaccuracies*    In  addition  to  sampling  error^  numerous 
assumiptions  must  be  made  *in  estimating  the  component  benefits  and  costs 
(aasun^tions  regarding  decay  and  discount  rates^  unmeasurM  benefits  and 
costs,  the  competitiveness  of  product  and  labor  msurkets,  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  methods  use^  to  estimate  £;hadow  prices  and  program  effects)* 
Bach  of  these  assumptions  will  affect  the  magnitude  of  the  net  present 
value,  and  while  an  atten^t  has  been  made  to  keep  the  assus^tions  as 
realistic  as  possible^  they  still  must  be  regarded  as  approximations  and^ 
in  some  cases,  speculative*    Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  present  not  only 
our  benchmark  set  of  assumptions  used  in  estimating  the  net  present  value 
of  Job  Corps  (the  ones  that  the  researchers  were  most  comfortable  with)^ 
but  also  a  set  of  different  assumptions  used  in  making  a  series  o£  alter" 
natj,ve  estimates*    In  this  way^  the  sensitiv^t/  of  the  net  present  value 
estimate  to  changes  in  various  assumptions  can  be  examined* 
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Thl3  chaptar  will  b«gin  with  a  presentation  of  the  benchmark  net 
present  value  estimate.    The  proceeding  section*  then  discuss  the  basic 
asstiqptions  underlying  the  b«ncbmark  estimates,  and  show  the  sensitivity 
of  the  estimates  of  net  present  value  to  changes  in  Boam  of  the  more 
uncertain  assuoptions.    The  final  section  summArixes  the  findings. 

A.     BENCBHARK  NET  PRESEHT  VALOB  ESTIMATE 

The  benchmark  estimates  of  the  net  present  value  of  Job  Corps  are 
shc%t    in  Table  V.  1.    As  can  be  seen,  the  estimates  indicate  that,  from  all 
perspectives,  the  present  value  of  the  benefits  is  greate^^  th^n  the  value 
of  costs.    Hon-Corpsmembers  receive  benefits  that  are  in  excess  of  their 
costs  by  $39.03  per  Corpsmember  while  the  benefits  received  by  Corpsmembers 
outweigh  their  costs  by  an  average  of  $211.90.    The  estimated  social 
intact  of  Job  Corps  is  a  net  benefit  of  $250.93  per  Corpsmember.  The 
largest  benefits  are  associated  with  reductions  in  the  criminal  activity 
of  Corpsmesibers/  and  with  increased  oul^ut.    These  two  components  account  for 
approximately  87  percent  of  the  total  social  benefits  and  69  percent  of 
the  noi^orpsmember  benefits.    As  expected/  the  largest  costs  are  those 
associated  with  operating  the^  centers  and  providing  training  to  the 
Corpsmeofl>ers .    These  estimates  clearly  indicate  that  Job  Corps  is  an 
efficient  use  of  resources,  especially  because  unmeasured  benefits  are 
likely  to  exceed  unmeasured  costs  (see  Section  V.D  below). 

Of  course,  as  e^qplained  above,  these  estimates  are  only  bencliinarks. 
In  an  effort  to  provide  an  indication  of  the  economic  effidlency  of  Job 
Corps,  these  estimates  utilize  assunptions  that,  while  plausible/  are  to 
some  extent  speculative.    In  particular,  assumptions  about  the  rate  ^t 
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TA8££  V,l 

KST  Pll£S£»T  VALUES  P£R  CORFSHEMfiCa  TOK        CORPS  QNDBR  THE  BCKCHMVUC  ASStJHPTlOtlS^ 


I,    Output  Produced  hy  Cocpasuunb^r 

«  In^pro9rjA  output  $ 

•  Incr«u«4  out  of  program  output  1^238.81 

•  Incr««s«d       p«yiMnts  on  po«t-^ 

pro^r«n  ««Lntiiig«  0 

#  Pr«f«r«nces  for  work  ov«r  v«lfar«  v 

II.    Mduc^  0«p«nd«nc«  on  tr«(uf*r  pxo^rw 

•  tr4nsf«r  pAyiB«nt<  0 

•  ^dainisOntlv*  cotts  119. 6S 

III.    Mduc«d  CriAliul  Activity 

#  Property  dimtg*  ind  p#rson«l  injuty  273.90 
«  Stol«n  prop«rty  3B7.43 

•  JUJtica  9y«t«a  co«ts  ltB9S*74 

#  Rtducttd  psychological  co«t3  * 

IV.    Aflducod  Oru^Alcohol 

♦  tr««t3Mnt  co«t«  174.79 
«  P»ychologlc»l  bunaflts  + 

V.   utilisation      Alt«mativa  Education 
4Qd  Training  servlcas 

«  Education  and  trainln9  oosts  390.57 

#  Training  allowancas  0 

VI.   othar  Banaflta 

«  I^rovad  Corpspcobar  haalth  status  ^ 


$  670.60 
0 

106.63 


1,010. B3 
119.6S 


27^.90 
967.94 
ltB9S.74 


174.79 


390. S7 
72.71 


$  BS.99 
lt23B.Bl 

-106.63 


'1,010.B3 
0 


0 

^SBO.Sl 
0 


0 

■72.71 


Costa 

I.  Progrw  Cparating  cosns 

♦  Cantar  operating  «>cp«nditurei  other 

than  for  Cotpsmaobar  transfers 
a  Transfers  to  Corpsvaobars 

*  Central  adnlnletrAtlve  costs 

II.    Opportunity  Coet  of  Corpssafflber  tabor 

#  Foregone  eemings 

•  Foragone  tax  payttianta 

III.    Unbud9eted  Expendi^urts  othes  than 
for  Corpscttaib«r  l^bor 

#  Program  costs 

•  Transfers 


$2,702.9B 
0 

1,3SB.77 


B7B.SB 


46.22 
0 


$2,702.9B 
ia9B.26 
1,3SB»77' 


0 

1S2.74 


46.22 
1B5.36 


$*ia9e.26 

0 


B7B.SB 
-1S2.74 


0 

^ldS.36 


Wet  Preeent  Velua 
3aneflt-Coet  tUtlo 


$  250193 


1.0S04 


$  39.03 


1 .0070 


5     2X1 .90 


1  .oeoo^' 


^ See  the  taxt  for  a  ravlav  of  thes#  assumptions  and  their  implications  for  the  velues 
preeentad  in  this  tabl#. 

^The  nuDtaretor  ^f  the  bene fit*^co*t  ratio  for  cocpsmaabars  includee  *11  <>f  their  baneflts 
listed  in  tbi^  table  as  either  posltiva  banaflts  or  ;tegetlv«  coets*  and  the  denooinAtor  includfls 
ell  of  their  costs  lls;:ed  In  this  table  as  alther  poeitiv^  costs  or  n^getlve  benefits. 
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which  the  Job  Corps  effects  fade  out  (x^ich  were  made  to  compensate  for 
lack  of  longer^nin  follow-up  data)  significantly  affect  the  estimates 
of  net  present  value*    Also,  some  potentially  important  benefits  remain 
unmeasured  in  our  analysis*    Some  of  these  items  are  represented  by  plus 
signs  in  Table  V,l,  to  indicate  how  their  omission  may  bias  the  estimates* 
It  seems  likely  that  if  we  had  been  able  to  measure  these  items,  our 
estimates  of  net  present  value  would  have  been  larger* 

Because  the  estimates  of  the  net  present  value  will  change  in 
response  to  changes  in  the  underlying  assxmptions,  we  must  mview  our 
benchmark  assumptions*    the  assumptions  will  be  divided  into  three  sets: 
those  that  concern  the  measurement  of  a  wide  range  of  benefits;  those  that 
deal  with  specific  benefit  or  cost  con^onentsj  and  those  regarding  unmeasured 
components*    For  each  set  of  assumptions,  the  rationale  underlying  their 
use  as  benchmarks  will  be  reviewed*    In  addition,  tests  will  be  made  of  the 
sensitivity  of  the  final  estimates  to  changes  in  these  asstan^tions  *  This 
discussion  should  provide  a  better  understanding  of  (1)  the  context  within 
which  the  estimates  are  made,  and  (2)  what  the  acti:al  net  present  values 
are* 

&*    GENERAL  ASSUMPTIONS 

There  are  four  assumptions  that  were  used  in  estimating  almost 
all  the  mieasured  benefits;  they  can  be  summarised  as  follows; 

•  All  effects  of  job  Corps  fade  out  over  time  by  approximately 
14  percent  per  year* 

•  The  appropriate  annual  discount  rate  in  real  Czero  inflation) 
teinos  for  confuting  present  values  is  5  percent* 
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•  The  marginal  savings  to  the  various  agencies  affected  by 
changes  in  behavior  anong  Corpsmembers  (e.g.^  AFDC^  General 
Assistance^  courts^  police  and  corrections*  drug-treatment 
programs^  and  Job  Corps)  are  equal  to  their  average  cost 
of  operation. 

•  rrhe  estimated  magnitudes  of  the  Job  Corps  effects  correctly 
measure  the  true  effects  regardless  of  the  statistical 
sigzUficance  attributed  to  the  results. 

Each  of  these  assun^tions  will  be  considered  in  turn. 

1.    Fade*Out  Rates 

Until  the  longer-run  follow-up  data  are  available^  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  $(»ne  assumptions  about  or  indirect  estimates  cf  the 
degree  to  which  the  effects  of  Job  Corps  fade  out  over  time.    The  fj^e-out 
rate  we  used  for  the  benchmark  estimates — that  effects  decay  at  a  continuous 
rate  so  thr.t  they  are  50  percent  lower  after  five  years^  or  approximately 
14  percent  per  year—is  based  on  previous  research  by  Orley  Ashenfelter.*^ 
Ashenfelter^s  study  examines  (among  other  things)  the  degree  to  which  earnings 
gains  declined  dVer  time  for  adults  who  had  participated  in  WTh  training 
programs^  and  he  finds  a  fade-out  rate  of  SO  percent <after  five  years  for 
males  who  had  received  MDTA  training.    However^  this  14  percent  annual  decay 
rate  is  likely  to  overestimate  the  fade  out  in  Job  Corps  earnings  gain  for 
three  reasonsi     (1)  Ashenfelter  finds  a  much  lower  (zero)  fade-^out  rate  for 
females  J  (2)  there  is  no  evidence  of  fade  out  in  our  short-'term  data^  and 


-^Orley  Ashenfelter^  ''Estimating  the  Effect  of  Training  Programs  on 
Earnings^**  Review  of  Economics  and  Statistics  IOC/  no.  1/  February  1976/ 
pp.  47-57.    He  found  the  14  percent  decay  rate  for  men  but  the  earnings 
gains  for  women  did  not  fade  out  at  all.    We  adopted  the  14  percent  rate 
because  males  constitute  70  percent  of  enrollees/  and  the  Job  Corps  effects 
for  females  were  very  similar  to  those  for  males. 
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(3)  with  increasing  einployability  for  youths  as  they  grow  older  and  the 
effects  of  additional  investments  in  hiotan  capital  (e.g./  college)  among 
Corpsmembers /  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Job  Corps'  ijx^acts  on  earnings 
could  continue  to  grow  in  the  short^run. 

While  the  use  of  the  14  percent  annual  decay  rate  to  estimate 
earnings  gains  in  periods  for  which  we  do  not  have  interview  data  seems  to 
yield  a  reasonable  lower  bound  on  the  earnings  galns/  it  is  less  certain 
for  estimating  long*run  benefits  for  other  effects  (e.g.,  criminal  activity 
and  the  use  of  alternative  em^jloyment  and  training  programs).-^  However, 
we  felt  that  this  assun^tion  was  as  good  an  estimate  as  could  currently 
be  defended/  especially  because  most  of  the  effects  of  Job  Corps  are 
hypothesized  to  be  related  to  increased  employability  among  Corpamend>ers . 

The  effect  of  variation  in  the  decay  rate  can  be  illustrated  by 
recalculating  the  net  present  value  estimates  und.'^r  different  rates. 
ht  one  extreme  it  could  be  assumed  that  there  are  no  future  benefits"that 
all  benefits  accrue  idiile  Corpsmembers  are  in  the  program  or  during  the 
first  six  months  after  they  leave  the  program.    Only  those  effects 
actually  observed  need  to  be  valued.    If  we  maintain  all  other  benchmark 
assumptions/  the  estimated  net  present  value  per  Corpsmember  is  '$3t21Z 
from  the  social  perspective/  -^$3/542  from  the  non-Corpsmember  perspective/ 


-^For  example/  Belenko  and  Friedman  C^The  Impact  of  Supported  Work 
on  Arrest  Bates  of  Ex-Addicts /"  Federal  Probation/  June  1977)  found  that 
arrest  differentials  observed  during  the  first  six  posl^rogram  months 
for  the  Wildcat  supported  work  program  disappeared  by  the  end  of  the  first 
posl^rogram  year.    For  benefit  components  such  as  crime  and  the  use  of 
alternative  training  and  educational  programs/  a  rapid  fade  out  is  expected 
for  Corpsmembers  because  of  the  tendency  of  youths  to  engage  in  less  crime 
or  to  enroll  in  fewer  trtraining  programs  as  they  grow  older.    However/  it  is 
very  uncertain  whether  the  fade-out  rate  that  we  use  is  sufficiently  rapid/ 
too  rapid/  or  about  right. 


and  $331  from  the  Corpsmentoer  perspective*    Utie  components  of  this  estimate 
of  the  net  present  value  one  year  after  enrollment  are  shovm  in^Table  V*2* 
Most  of  the  benefits  to  non^Corpsmembers  and  society  are  realized  after  the 
first  year  in  the  benchmark  estimates,  so  that  total  fade  out  immediately 
after  six  months  would  make  the  program  very  inefficient  from  these 
perspectives*    In  contrast,  most  of  the  Corpsmember  benefits  are  realized 
while  Corpsmembers  are  in  the  program,  with  future  gainj  in  earnings  being 
offset  by  losses  in  transfer  income  (ignoring  the  benefits  from  reduced 
welfare  dependencies) * 

The  net  present  value  estimates  for  the  first  year  are  almost 
certainly  lower-bound  estimates,  bec?.use  some  benefits  have  already  been 
observed  beyond  six  months  (the  seventh  month  of  the  postprogram  data)* 
If  there  were  no  benefits  beyond  the  first  year,  then  the  program  clearly 
would  not  be  an  efficient  use  of  resources  from  society's  point  of  view 
(unless  unmeasured  benefits  were  exceedingly  lairge  or  the  net  present  value 
changes  substantially  for  a  different  scale  of  program)*    in  fact,  the 
estimates  suggest  that  the  future  benefits  must  be  worth  over  $3,200  per 
Corpsmember  (in  present  value)  for  the  program  to  be  acceptable  on 
efficiency  grounds*    Non-Co rpsmembers  will  vi.ew  the  program  in  a  similar 
light — that  is,  they  will  generally  find  it  landesirable  in  the  absence 
of  substantial  future  benefits**  Corpsmembers,  however,  should  view  the 
program's  first-year  effect  as  positive*    This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  receive  large  transfers  during  their  participation  in  job  Corps, 
whidi  more  than  outweigh  the  costs  to  them  of  participating  in  the 
program* 
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TABLE  Vt2 

NET  PR?:SCHT  VALUE  ?Eit  GORPSHEMBBR  FOR  CSX  YEAR  POaOD 

Socisl 

^ron^orostM1^be  r 

Corps  Aerobe  r 

B«n«fitt 

I. 

Output  Producad  by  Gotptmenber 

•  In-T>ro9raB^  output 

•  Out  Of  prograia  output 

•  Ta^t  paynants  on  post-prograsi 

aaminqt 

a  Praferancat  for  ^fork  ovar  wtl^ara 

$ 

756.59 
35.  37 

0 
+ 

$  670.60 
0 

-26.60 

$  65.99 
-35.37 

26.60 

lit 

Reducad  Dapandanca  on  Trantfar  pro9rama 

•  Trantfar  paynenta 

•  Adnlnis  txatlva  cotta 

Q 

26.01 

226.04 
26.01 

-226.04 
0 

III. 

Reduced  Crlttin^l  Activity 

•  property  dama^a  and  Paraonal  injury 

•  Stolan  proparty 

•  Juatica  ayttatt  costa 

•  Reouced  paycnviogicai  ooata 

137.76 
101.06 
526.41 
+ 

137.76 
250 . 7  2 
526.41 

0 

-149.64 
0 

*■ 

IV, 

Reduced  Orug/Alcohol  Uaa 

•  Treataient  coata 

•  paychological  benaflta 

36. 5d 

36.56 

0 
+ 

UtiUjsation  of  Altarnativ«  Education 
and  Training  Sarvicaa 

•  Education  and  training  coata 
a  Trait^ing  allowancaa 

0 

225.62 
27.01 

0 

-27.01 

VI. 

Other  fianafita 

•  Improved  Cocpananber  health  atatua 

+ 

I. 

program  Operating  Costa 

•  Center  operating  expenditures  ochar 

nhan  for  Cotpaoanber  tranafera 

•  Tranafara  to  Gocpameii^rs 

•  Central  adndniatrativa  costs 

$2 
1 

,702.90 
0 

.350.77 

$2*  702.96 
1^196.26 
1*356.77 

0 

-1*196.26 
0 

:i. 

Opportunity  Cost  of  GOtpaai«ftber  Labor 

•  Foregone  aamin^s 

•  Foregone  tax  psyoants 

d7d.S6 

0 

152.74 

376.56 
-152.74 

Ill* 

Unbudgated  £xpandituret  other  than 
for  Cocpsmeober  Labor 

m  program  costs 
•  Transfers 

46.22 
0 

46*22 
165*36 

0 

-165.36 

ti^t  Present  Value 

-53,211*67 

-$3*542*16 

$  330*51 

fien*  f lt-C<>st  lUtlo 

0. 3605^^ 

0*3755^ 

1.2507^^^ 

^Th«  nusMmor  of  tjift  beneflt-cott  ratlot  includ«t  til  of  Ui*  benefits  llstad  in  this  table 
ad  either  potltive  benefits  or  ne^atlva  coscs^  and  tha  denominator  Includas  aIX  of  tha  cotta  Xlstad 
In  thit  tabla  as  alther  posltlva  coats  or  negative  banefit«. 
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Another  extreme  assumption  al>out  future  effects  is  that  the  effects 
observed  during  the  first  six  postprogram  months  remain  constant  forever 
and  never  fade  out  at  all.    If  we  madntadn  all  the  other  benchmark 
assumptions,  the  resulting  estimates  of  net  present  value  per  Colipsniember 
are  $10,612  for  society,  $9,532  for  non-Corpsmembers,  and  $1,081  for 
Corpsmembers.    Nbt  surprisingly,  the  Job  Corps  program  is  very  desirable 
from  all  these  perspectives,  with  aero  fade-out  of  effects.    The  benefit 
and  cost:  components  of  these  estimates  are  suimarized  in  Table  V.3. 

The  no  fade-out  assunption  is  probably  unrealistic.    For  example, 
there  is  much  evidence  that  criminal  activity  declines  with  a^e,  as  does 
participation  in  training  and  educational  programs.    Therefore,  the  magnitudes 
of  reductions  both  in  arrests  and  in  the  use  of  alternative  training 
and  educational  programs  would  likely  fade  out  even  if  the  percentage 
reduction  due  to  Job  Corps  participation  did  not  fade  out.    As  a  result, 
a  better  assuir^tlon  about  future  effects  may  be  that  only  earnings  gains 
and  the  associated  reductions  in  transfers  r^nain  constant,  while  the  other 
effects  fade  out.    Under  these  assun^tions  (assuming  that  crime  and 
training/ education  effects  decline  at  the  standard  14  percent  per  year) / 
the  social  net  present  value  estimate  is  still  substantially  larger  than 
the  benchmark  estimate,  but  not  as  high  as  it  is  under  the  no  fade-out 
assumption.    As  shown  in  Table  V.4,  the  social  net  present  value  per 
Corpsmember  is  about  $5,183,  while  the  estimates  from  non-Corpsmember 
and  Corpsmember  perspectives  are  approximately  $2,882  and  $2,301  respectively. 
The  program  is  still  very  desirable  from  all  three  perspectives,  and 
Job  Corps  would  clearly  be  an  efficient  use  of  resources  under  these 
assuirtptions .    However,  allowing  for  a  fade  out  in  the  crime  effect  causes 
the  social  and  non-Corpsmember  estimates  to  decline  substantially.  In 

*  ^  \j 


TUUE  V.J 

pjtSSEHT  VAUJC         COJCPSHDOCI^  IF  CTfSCXS  DO  MOT  FADE  OOT 


I.    Output  p^tjctd  by  OorptaMb#r 

•  m-pcogr^ii  output  $  756. £9  S  670.60  S  65.99 
«  Out  of  pro9r4ii  output  5«930.67                    0  £4930.67 

•  Tax  pAystnts  on  po^t-program 

tunings  0                      704*04  -704.04 

•  9r«f«rttnc«t  for  vork  cvftr  v«lf4i£«  ^                       ^  ^ 

II*    R»4fuc«d  Dtp«M«nc«  on  ttmUv  Pfogruu 

•  trutf^r  pAyfttntt  0                  3.016.01  -3«016.91 

•  AdalAistr^civ*  cotts  359*51                 359*51  0 

III.    R^ducftd  CrijdnAi  Activity 

•  Property  duias^  tnd  p«rton«X  injury  622.66                 622*66  0 

«  Stol«i  FKOp«rty  1«120*96              2«605.21  -1«664.:Z3 

«  Ju«tic«  tyttMl  cMts  5/467*50              5*467.50  0 

«  R«duc«4  PtychOlo9lo«l  cotts  >                         ^  ^ 

rv.    Rffductd  IDrug/Alcohol  ut« 

•  Tr^mtMnt  COtts  52B.61                 526.61  0 

•  Psychological  btiMifits  *  ^ 

V.    utilisation  of  Altamativa  £ducation 
and  training  Sarvicat 

a  education  «nd  tcaioing  cotta  612^03                 6i:z.03  0 

a  Training  allow«ncta  0                     169*75  -169. 7S 

VI.    Othtr  B«ntflta 

a  Inprovtd  OorptMB;bar  health  ttatut  ^                       ^  ¥ 


:*  9ro9r«a  Cparatin?  Coata 

a  Ctntar  oparatinq  t^anditurat  othar 

th«n  f or  CorptMibar  trmnafara  92-702.96  92/702.96  0 

a  Tran«fara  to  CorpaM«nbar>  0  1.196.26  5-1*196.26 

a  Cantral  a^tainittrativa  cotta  1*356.77  1*356.77  0 

II*   Opportunity  cott  of  Corpsa«nbar  tabor 

a  roragona  aksnittga  B7B.5B  ^  676.56 

a  Fbra^ona  tax  payntnta  152.74  -152.74 

ni.    Unbudgatad  Cxpanditurtt  othar  than 
for  CorpaMBbar  Labor 

a  Progr^a  cotta  46.22  46.22  0 

a  Traiufmrt  0  1B5.36  -165.36 


Htt  Praiant  Valua  910.612.40  99*531.79  S  1*060.61 


B^n^flt^it  Ratio  '•''"^  1-1670^^ 


^  Tha  nuvarator  of  th«  b«naflt-cott  ratio  for  Corptnanbart  includat  all  of  th«ir  bantflts 
Uttad  in  thit  tabia  aa  althar  poaitiva  btnaflta  or  nagativa  coata.  *nd  tha  danoiainator  includea 
^XX  cf  thalr  coata  liat«d  in  thla  tabla  as  althar  posltiva  coats  or  nagatlva  bsnaflta. 
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TABLE 


HCT  p{t£S£HT  VWIS  FCR  COftf  SMEHUCR  IF  tK£KE  IS  itO  FADE 
007  OF  £Uts:iKQ5  AHD  TRANSFER  ETPECTS 


«  In-progria  output  5  7S$..S9 

•  Out  progrwi  outpta^  5*930.87 
«  T«x  |>«ym«nt<  on  po^t-program 

4tmi^3  0 

•  Pr«f«nnc«4  for  work  ov«r  Mlf«»  ^ 

II.    A*dvc«d  0<^«nd#nc«      Trun^fer  programs 

«  Tr«iufftr  ptY^ntx  0 

•  Adodnittjrttiv*  cottx  3S9*S1 

III,    :taduc«d  Criminal  Activity 

•  Property  dainag*  and  p^raoiial  injury  273..90 

•  StoUn  property  3fl7,43 

•  Jutic«  tystttt  cott3  lpfi9S.74 

•  fttductd  psychologictl  cotts  ^ 

lU*    Itedtac^d  OrugAlcohol  tj^^ 

«  Trttttttan^  coits  174..79 

ft  Psychological  b«nftfit<  ^ 

V*    Utilixation  of  xitmttMxv^  Education 
and  Training  S^rvic^t 

ft  Cducttioii  and  training  costs  390*57 

ft  Trtlning  tllowAncftfl  0 

VI.    othftr  B#nftfit3 

ft  Improved  Cocps&dnibftr  hetlth  status  ^ 


$    670. €0 
0 

704.04 


3 r 016.01 
3S9.S1 


273*90 
967.94 
1,895.74 


7a. 79 


390,57 
73.71 


$  85.09 
5r930*fi7 

-704,04 


-3r0l6*0l 

0 


0 

-580.51 
0 


0 

;2,7i 


O&ita 

I.  ProqraA  Operating  Costt 

ft  Cftntftr  op«ratiii9  fticpftndiv.are.i  othftr 

thMR  for  CocpsMtfbftr  transfftrs 
•  Tr&rufffttt  to  Corptm«0b«rs 
ft  Cftntftl  ■dcdnistrativft  cotts 

II.    Opportunity  Cost  of  Cocptm«mb«r  Labor 

ft  FoTft^nft  ftamingt 
ft  Fotft^nft  tAX  ptyntnts 

III.    Unbud^ftted  Expftndl^rftt  other  than 
for  Cocpaoanbftr  Labor 

ft  Program  cotts 
ft  Trantfftrj 


$2flQ2,SB 
0 

1.358.77 


878.58 


46.33 
0 


S3 r 7 02*98 
1,198.26 
1,358.77 


0 

153*74 


46.33 
18C^36 


S-lrl98.3^ 
0 


87^.58 
-'152.74 


0 

'185.36 


Hat  Prftaent  Vilua 
S>nftfit*Cott 


$5 r 182 .85 
3.0.194 


$2 r 881. 48 
1*5106 


S3*301.37 

1*4382^'' 


^Thft  niwrator  of  thft  banftfj^^cot^  r«io  for  CorptatBibftrs  includes  til  of  their  benefits 
lilted  in  thit  table  at  aiJther  positive  benefits  or  negative  cotts*  aj>d  the  denooinitor  Includes 
■H  of  their  coMtt  lieted  in  thi5  table  at  aither  positive  costs  or  negative  benefits. 
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contrast^  the  Corpsmci&ber  estimates  increase  somwhat  with  a  higher 
fade-out  rate  for  effects  on  criminal  activities^  because  their  income 
would  be  higher  from  illegal  act:ivities* 


the  necessity  for  follow-up  data  ov^r  a  longer  postprogram  period*  The 
program  does  not  appear  to  be  a  socially  efficient  use  of  resources  if 
only  those  effects  occurring  daring  the  ^r;ltial  observation  period  are 
valued  (i*e^^  those  effects  that  uct:^lr  while  Corpsmembers  are  in  the  program 
or  during  the  six  months  inunediately  after  they  leave  the  program)*  As 
shown  above ^  it  is  likely  that  the  future  benefits  will  be  large  enough  to 
make  the  program  socially  desirable*    The  Job  Corps  effects  observed  from 
the  first  follov,*-up  data  would  have  to  decline  by  more  than  14  percent 
per  year  in  order  for  the  social  net  present  value  to  be  negative*  If 
thws  ijx^cts  resulting  from  Job  Corps  participation  remain  constant  for 
a  relatively  long  time^  tlisn  the  net  present  value  estimates  will  be 
overwhelmingly  favorable*    The  data  from  the  next  follow-up  interview 
should  enable  us  to  make  m'ich  better  extrapolations*    Also^  estintates  with 
the  next  follow-up  data  will  become  more  precise  because  the  unobserved 
years  are  further  into  the  future  and^  hence^  discounted  more  heavily 
when  present  values  are  computed* 

2*    Discount  Rates 


training  and  educational  programs  is  always  a  controversial  issue^  because 
while  the  choice  of  a  discount  rate  is  very  in^rtant  for  the  evaluation 
and  is  well  established  theoretically^  there  has  never  bo.en  a  completely- 


This  discussion  of  the  future  pattern  of  Job  Corps  effects  shows 


The  appropriate  discount  rate  to  use  when  evaluating  government 
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satisfactory  way  to  estimate  discount  rates. imperfections  in  the 
markets  for  capital,  tlie  existence  of  risk  and  uncertainty,  inflation, 
and  the  fact  that  many  tax  incidence  questions  are  still  unresolved 
have  made  it  imoossihle  to  determine  a  single  discount  rate  that  is 
appropriate  for  evaluating  government  investments.  As  a  result,  we 
have  somewhat  arbitrarily  adopted  a  5  percent  rate  as  our  bendimark 
and  will  present  sensitivity  tests  on  this  assua^tion. 

The  social  net  present  value  will  change  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  a  change  in  the  discount  rate^  because  all  of  the  social  costs  are 
incurred  during  the  base  period  (i.e.,  the  tiBse  period  to  which  all  other 
benefits  and  costs  are  discounted) ,  while  the  benefits  accrue  over  many 
time  periods.    Therefore,  if  a  higher  rate  is  used,  the  present  value 
of  future  benefits  will  fall  while  costs  remain  the  same.    As  a 
result  the  net  present  value  (the  difference  between  the  present  value 
of  the  benefits  and  costs)  will  decline  with  a  higher  discount  rate. 


-^William  Baumol  ("On  the  Social  Bate  of  Discount/'  American 
Economic  Review  V,  58,  Ko.  4,  1968,  pp.  788-802)  provides  a  theoretical 
foundation  for  measuring  the  social  discount  rate.    He  suggests  t^:at  it 
sliould  measure  the  rate  of  return  that  the  resources  used  for  the  public 
investment  (Job  Corps)  would  have  otherwise  earned  in  the  private  sector. 
David  Bradford  ("Constraints  on  Government  investment  Opportunities  ard  the 
Choice  of  Discount  Rate,"  American  Econ<»nic  Review  V,  6S,  1975,  pp.  887-899) 
suggests  the  use  of  the  rate  at  whidi  consumers  trade  off  future  for  current 
consdir5>tion  (the  social  rate-of-time  preference) .    These  approaches  lead 
to  the  same  rate  if  all  markets  are  coo^etitive .    In  the  presence  of  markets 
characterised  by  monopoly  power,  inflation^  taxes,  and  uncertainty, 
however,  the  approaches  lead  to  quite  different  results  and  are  difficult 
to  implement  enpirically  in  a  correct  manner. 
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Ji  a  smaller  discount  rate  is  used/  the  present  value  of  benefits 
accruing  in  the  future  will  rise/  with  costs  again  remaining  constant* 
The  effect  of  a  smallei:  discount  rate  would       to  increase  the  net 
present  value* 

The  effect  of  changes  in  the  discount  rate  on  the  net  present 
value  estimates  for  non-Corpsmembers  will  be  similar  to  the  effect 
on  the  social  net  present  value/  because  non-Corpsmenbers  also  incur 
all  of  their  costs  during  the  base  period*    However/  Corpsmembers 
incxir  costs  (e*g*/  reductions  in  transfer  receipts)/  as  well  as 
benefits  (e*g*/  increases  in  earnings)  in  the  future*    Chf:jiges  in 
the  discount  rate  will  thus  affect  the  present  value  of  costs  and 
benefits  more  uniformly  for  Corpsmendbers  /  so  that  the  effect  of 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  discount  rate  will  be  smaller  for  them 
than  it  is  either  for  non*Corpsmeinbers  or  for  society  ais  a  whole* 

The  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  changing  the  discount  rate 
can  be  seen  by  coinparing  estimates  of  the  net  present  value  that 
are  made  with  discount  rates  of  3  and  10  percent  with  the  benchmark 
estimates  that  are  tade  with  a  5  percent  rate*^    Such  comparisons 
ax'a  shown  in  Table  V*5t    hs  can  be  seen,  the  net  present  value  for 
Corpsmejnbers  does  not  differ  st^stantially  as  the  discount  rate  is 
changed*    The  rion^Corpsmember  net  present  value/  however/  changes 


-^The  range  of  3  to  10  percent  includes  most  of  the  rates  that 
have  been  used  to  evaluate  government  education  and  training  programs* 
The  10  percent  rate  is  the  one  mandated  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  the  evaluation  of  government  investments  (see  0MB  Circular 
No*  A*94/  **Di8count  Rates  to  >e  Used  in  Evaluating  Time-Distributed 
Costs  and  Benefits/"  March  27/  1972)* 


TABI£  V.5 


lIEt  PRESENT  V?U,UE  PER  CORPSKEMBER 
UNDER  DIFFERENT  DISCOUNT  RATES 


Net  Present  Value  Per  Corpsmeniber  For  Given  Discount  Rate^ 


Analytical 

Perspective   3  Percent  5  Percent  10  Percent 


Social 

S757.39 

S250.93 

-5581.57 

(1.15) 

(1.05) 

(J. 88) 

Mon-Corpssteirtber 

S508.ll 

$  39.03 

-S794.91 

(1.09) 

(1.01) 

(0.86) 

Corpsmeniber 

$249.28 

S211.90 

$213.34 

(1.09) 

(1.08) 

(1.08) 

^Benefl^cost  ratios  are  shown  in  parentheses  below  the  estimates  of  the 
net  present  values. 
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substwtially,  as  does  the  estimate  of  the  social  net  present  value. 
From  the  social  perspective,  doubling  the  discount  rate  leads  to  a 
decline  of  over  $800  per  Corpsmember  in  the  net  present  value. 
Decreasing  the  rate  from  5  to  3  percent  leads  to  an  increase  of 
over  $500  in  the  social  net  present  value.    Usint)  the  3  percent 
figure,  we  estimate  that  the  program  is  econoadcally  efficient; 
at  10  percent,  we  estimate  that  the  program  is  inefficient.  In 
order  for  the  program  to  be  economically  efficient  at  the  10  percent 
rate  of  discount,  either  unmeasured  social  benefits  must  exceed 
unmeaisured  social  costs  by  at  least  $581.57  per  Corpsmember,  or  the 
Job  Coxps  effects  must  not  fade  out  as  rapidly  as  14  percent  per  year. 

Our  belief  is  that  the  appropriate  discount  rate  should  be  close 
to  the  5  percent  r&^^e  used  in  the  benchmark  estimates*    In  coitiputing 
net  present  value,  we  use  the  dis':ount  rate  to  obtain  estimates  in 
current  dollars;  hence,  a  "real**  rate  net  of  inflation  should  be  used. 
A  5  percent  real  rate,  along  with  a  6  percent  inflation  rate,  corresponds 
to  a  nomital  interest  rate  of  11  percent  (i.e./  including  points 
built  in  for  inflation).    This  figxire  is  in  line  with  current  interest 
rates  and,  in  fact,  may  be  somewhat  high  considering  the  rate  of 
return  on  relatively  risk-free  assets  sudi  as  short-term  government 
bonds.^   However,  the  net  present  value  est'mates  with  alternative 
discount 'rates  indicate  that  a  relatively  small  c^jnge  in  the 
discount  rate  will  lead  to  a  substantial  change  in  the  net  present 
value  estimates  for  both  non-Corpsmembers  and  society. 

^Twenly-six-week  Treasury  bonds  currently  yield  slightly 
over  9  percent  interest,  while  long-term  Treasury  bonds  yield  over 
8.5  percent  interest. 
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3*    Other  General  Assumptions 

Two  additional  assumptions  were  used  in  estimating  many 
of  the  benefits:    the  aLSsumption  that  average  and  marginal  costs 
are  equal/  and  the  assumption  that  the  point  estimates  of  the  Job 
Corps  effects  obtained  frcm  the  Interview  data  are  the  true  effects* 
No  alternative  estimates  will  be  presented  for  these  assumptions* 
Brief  discussions  of  their  effect  ^  the  estimates  of  the  net  present 
value  can  indicate  the  sensitivity  of  the  overall  findings* 

Average  and  Marginal  Costs*    In  many  instances /  the  benefits 
from  Job  Corps  take  the  form  of  reduced  Operational  or  administrative 
costs  for  other  public  programs.    In  tiiese  cases /  the  value  of  the 
benefit  is  the  marginal  cost  reduction  or  the  change  in  total  system 
costs  that  result  from  the  reduced  use  of  that  system  by  Oorpsmenibers . 

However/  the  changes  in  total  system  costs  are  likely  to  l^e 
small  and  extremely  difficult  to  detect  because  the  systm  will  be 
responding  to  hundreds  of  other  forces  at  the  same  time*    As  a  result/ 
we  have  used  the  average  system  cost  (total  costs  divided  by  the  total 
number  of  cases)  as  a  measure  of  marginal  costs  for  valuing  the  Job 
Corps  effects  on  all  such  programs* 

Average  and  marginal  costs  do  not  have  to  be  equal  (and/  in 
fact/  are  not  likely  to  be  equal  in  the  short  run)  *    For  example/ 
a  small  change  in  AFDC  caseloads  may  not  require  any  chemge  in  the 
capital  equipment  needed  by  the  administrative  system  for  APDC.  As 
a  result/  the  marginal  cost  reduction  will  be  the  value  of  the 
resources  saved  from  not  having  the  additional  cases  (e.g* /  caseworker 
time/  postage/  paper/  computer  time/  etc.)*    Ifie  average  cost/  however/ 
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will  include  some  portion  of  the  capital  costs  in  addition  to  the 
marginal  costs.    Thus/  in  our  exantple/  average  costs  will  be  greater 
then  ntarginal  costs,  although  under  other  circumstances,  marginal 
costs  could  be  greater* 

The  basic  rationale  for  using  average  costs  is  that  they  are 
much  easier  to  estimate,  and,  in  the  long  run,  marginal  and  average 
costs  will  tend  to  be  equal.    The  data  necessary  to  estimate  average 
cost,  total  costs,  and  caseload  per  period  of  time    are  almost  always 
available  from  budget  data.    Marginal  costs,  on  the  other  hand, 
require  special  estimation,  by  using  cost  data  corresponding  to  several 
caseload  levels*    O^us,  average  costs  can  be  estimated  accurately 
and  cheaply*    In  addition,  in  the  long  run,  agencies  will  adopt  the 
level  of  capital  equipment  that  best  fits  their  caseloads.    By  adjusting 
their  scale  in  this  manner  they  can  minimize  their  average  costs; 
by  doing  so,  they  will  tend  to  equate  marginal  and  average  costs 
in  the  long  run.    Thus/  if  Job  Corps  reduced  the  system^s  caseloads 
in  the  long  run,  the  agency  would  respond  bychanging  its  scale; 
therefore,  the  change  in  the  marginal  costs  would  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  change  in  average  costs.^ 

^Thls  result  does  not  require  that  the  affected  programs 
actually  reduce  their  scale  if  there  Is  continually  increasing  demand 
for  the  system's  services.    Xn  that  case,  the  fact  that  Job  Corps 
reduced  the  demand  of  Corpsmeoobers  for  the  service  would  mean  that 
the  expansion  to  the  optimal  scale  would  be  smaller  than  in  the 
absence  of  Job  Corps,    of  course,  this  entire  argument  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  agency  can  and  will  make  optimal  adjustments 
in  Its  scale  (i.e./  that  marginal  cost  equals  average  cost  In  the 
long  run)— an  assunq^tlon  that  is  reasonably  valid,    of  course,  we 
are  also  Implicitly  assuming  that  the  adjustaaent  to  a  long-^run  optimal 
level  is  relatively 'quick  and  costless. 
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1!he  effect  of  this  assumption  on  our  estimates  of  the  net 
present  value  is  difficult  to  determine*    However/  if  we  adopt  a 
long-run  view  of  both  job  Corps  and  the  other  affected  programs,  then 
the  approximation  error  from  this  is  probably  quite  ^tttall* 

Estimates  of  Job  Corps  Effects*    We  have  used  the  estimates  of 
Job  Corps  effects  on  Corpsmember  behavior  without  regard  to  statistical 
significance*'^   The  rationale  for  this  approach  is  that  we  should 
use  the  best  estimates  of  Job  Corps  effects,  regardless  of  their 
precision*    However,  it  must  be  noted  that  many  effects  that  were 
valued    in  this  report  {e*g*,  the  reduction  in  murder  and  robbery 
arrests  and  some  of  the  changes  in  the  use  of  other  programiis)  are 
not  statistically  significant  at  the  levels  usually  adopted*  Hius, 
there  is  a  good  chance  in  these  cases  that  the  estimates  for  Job 
Corps  effects  used  in  this  report  do  not  accurately  reflect  the 
direction  of  Corpsmembers'  behavior* 

To  the  extent  that  our  estimates  are  unbiased  we  should  be 
just  as  likely  to  observe  a  negative  effect  as  we  would  a  positive 
effect  if  the  true  effect  is  zero  or  close  to  zero*    Hius,  our  decision 
to  include  alX  estimated  effects,  regardless  of  significance,  should 
lead  to  neither  an  overestimate  nor  an  underestimate  of  the  net 
present  value*    *She  estimates  used  in  the  benefit-cost  analysis  are 
the  best  (i*e*,  most  accurate)  estimates  of  job  Corps  effects  that 
are  currently  available;  they  are  generally  unbiased  or  conservative 


-^Xn  essence,  statistical  significance  is  a  statement  about 
the  probability  of  the  estimated  effect  being  observed  by  chance* 
Hie  usual  standard  for  determining  significance  is  that  an  estimate 
is  significantly  different  from  zero  if  the  probability  of  observing 
that  effect  <given  that  the  true  effect  is  zero)  would  be  less  than 
5  or  10  percent* 
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underestimates  of  benefits);  and  they  were  obtained  from  an 
evaluation  designed  to  yield  accurate  overall  benefit-cost  estimates  •-^^ 


C*    ASSUMPTIONS  REGJUIDING  SPECIFIC  BENEFITS  AND  COSTS 

BstiAating  the  five  benefit  ccMoaponents  (dealing  with  changes 
in  output,  transfer  dependence,  criminal  activity,  drug  and  alcohol 
use,  and  the  use  of  alternative  education  and  training  programs) 
involved  nkany  specific  assumptions  or  approximations.    Of  these, 
four  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  restate  here: 


•  The  value  of  the  out^t  produced  by  Corpsmeiobers  in  Job 
Corps  is  approximately  equal  to  the  price  an  alternative 
supplier  would  have  charged  to  produce  that  output* 

•  The  increase  in  Corpsmesnber  earnings  can  be  used  as  a 
measure  of  the  increase  in  social  output  (in -particular^ 
there  is  no  displacement  of  non-Corpsmembers)^ 

•  Corpfimembers  view  as  a  cost  35  percent  of  the  reductions 
in  the  value  of  stolen  property  from  robbery**  and 
burglary-related  theft,  plus  all  of  the  value  of  stolen 
property  from  larceny-related  theft, 

•  The  social  cost  of  a  murder  can  be  measured  by  the  value 
of  the  output  the  victim  would  have  produced,  plus  the 
medical  costs  incurred  in  trying  to  save  the  victim* 


The  basis  for  each  of  these  specific  assumptions  and  the  impact  of 
each  on  the  estimates  of  the  net  present  value  are  discussed  in  this 
section* 


1*    Value  of  Output 

The  use  of  the  price  an  alternative  supplier  would  charge  to 
produce  the  output  that  Corpsmeinbers  produce  as  part  of  their  vocational 


—  See  the  main  volume  of  the  **First  Follow-up  Report*"  Also, 
see  Technical  Beport  C  for  details  on  the  accuracy  of  the  estimates 
of  Job  Corps  effects,  and  Technical  Report  A  for  details  on  the 
evaluation  design* 
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training  while  in  Job  Corps  may  overestimate  the  actual  social  value 
of  that  output*    As  was  described  earlier^  this  supply  price  may 
be  viewed  as  an  upper  bound  for  the  social  value*-^    Bie  supply  price 
reflects  the  value  of  the  resources  thai  went  into  the  output  rather 
than  the  value  of  that  output  to  its  recipients*    Hie  social-demand 
value  could  differ  from  the  supply  price  because  of  the  displacement 
of  other  workers^  external  benefits  or  costs  ^  altruism  on  the  part 
of  recipients^  the  lack  of  demand  for  the  output^  and  other  features 
of  the  market  for  such  *^atput* 

As  is  shown  in  Technical  Report  £^  the  value  of  this  output 
mi^t  reasonably  be  expected  to  fall  between  slightly  above  the 
supply  price  to  only  about  65  percent  of  the  supply  price*  Using 
a  value  that  is  only  slightly  above  our  benchmark  estimate  will  not 
affect  the  final  estimate  of  the  net  present  value*    However^  if  we 
use  a  lower-bound  estimate  of  65  percent  of  the  supply  value  of 
ln*program  output^  the  estimates  of  the  net  present  value  will 
decline  appreciably*    Under  this  lower*bound  assumption  on  the  value 
of  output^  our  benchmaurk  estimate  of  net  present  value  to  society 
would  be  reduced  from  approximately  $251  to  $*13  per  Corpsmember; 
the  non^^orpsmanber  net  present  value  would  drop  about  $235  to  a 
value  of  $*195;  and  the  Corpsmember  net  present  value  would  drop 
about  $30  to  a  value  of  $182*    Under  the  lower  bound  for  the  estimate 
of  the  value  of  in*program  output^  the  social  net  present  value  of 
Job  Corps  would  be  close  to  zero  (given  our.  assun^tlons  about  the 
fade-out  of  effects^  etc*)^  with  the  net  benefits  to  Oorpsmembers 
being  offset  by  net  costs  to  non*Oorpsm€mbers  * 


See  Section  A* 4  of  Chapter  III* 
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2.    Earnings  as  a  Measxire  of  Output 

It  Is  q[ulte  possible  that  some  ot  the  jobs  that  Oorpsmembers 
obtain  after  leaving  Job  Corps  would  have  otherwise,  gone  to  other 
workers  (I.e./  non-Corpsmenibers) .    If  these  other  workers  remain 
unemployed  (l.e.^  If  they  are  displaced  by  Oorpsmembers  ^o  would 
have  been  unen^loyed  In  the  absence  of  Jcb  Corps)  ^  then  social  oul^ut 
will  not  have  been  increased.    In  fact^  if  there  is  100  percent 
displacement^  total  output  will  remain  the  same^  with  the  Cbrpsmembers 
merely  taking  the  place  of  the  displaced  w^kers.    In  this  maimer^ 
the  earnings  gains  observed  among  Corpsmesobers  may  overstate  the  true 
Increase  in  social  output. 

m  cases  where  the,  workers  who  were  displaced  later  obtain 
jobs^  the  earnings  gains  among  Corpsmanbers  will  still  overstate  the 
actual  value  of  the  benefit  to  society  from  Increased  output^  because 
the  earnings  gains  ignore  the  adjustment  cost:s  associated  with  the 
efforts  of  displaced  workers  to  find  new  jobs.    Therefcore/  by  igncnring 
displacement  and  adjustment  costs^  the  earnings  gains  of  Corpsmembers 
will  overestimate  the  increase  In  social  oul^ut  and^  thus^  the  present 
value  of  social  benefits. 

Corpsmembers  will  view  all  the  earnings  gains  as  benefits; 
thus^  their  estimate  of  net  present  value  will  not  be  changed  if  we 
assume  that  there  was  displacement*    The  non*Oorpsmember  groi^^ 
however^  will  have  sn  additional  cost  associated  with  the  program** 
namely^  ^  the  value  of  the  reduction  in  the  output  they  produce  as  a 
result  of  the  displacement.    The  social  benefit  would  then  be  the 
net  change  in  total  output,  ov  the  difference  between  the  gain  to 
Corpsmembers  and  the  cost  to  nm-Corpsmenibers . 
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of  courser  if  .there  is  displacement  in  the  ntarkets  that 
Corpsmembers  enter  upon  leaving  Job  Corps,  there  is  even  a  higher 
probability  of  displacement  in  those  mairkets  Corpsmembers  leave 
in  order  to  enter  Job  Corps,  so  that  the  present  value  of  social 
costs  will  also  be  too  high*    Our  estimate  of  the  opportunity  cost 
of  Corpsraember  labor  while  in  Job  Corps  also  will  be  too  high* 
Social  output  will  not  fall  by  the  full  amount  of  the  in-program 
reduction  in  Corpsmerriber  earnings;  instead,  other  workers  will  fill 
some  of  those  jobs  vacated  or  foregone  by  Corpsm«nbers *    Thus,  there 
will  be  a  cost  to  Corpsmembers  of  their  foregone  earnings,  a  benefit 
to.  non^Corpsmonbers  who  become  employed,  and  a  net  social  cost  of 
the  difference  between  losses  to  Corpsmeihbers  and  the  gains  to  non- 
Corpsmembers* 

If  we  were  to  assume  that  there  was  displacement,  therefore^ 
the  value  of  the  benefits  would  be  reduced^  but  the  value  of  the 
costs  would  also  be  reduced*    Td  the  extent  that  Job  Corps  is 
successful  in  removing  youths  from  labor  markets  that  have  high 
unemployment  rates  and  are  slow  to  adjust  to  changing  economic 
conditions,  and  in  training  them  for  jobs  in  more  flexible  markets 
with  less  unemployment,  we  would  expect  that  the  percentage  reduction 
in  costs  due  to  replacement  should  be  greater  than  the  reduction 
in  benefits  caused  by  displacement*—^    Therefore,  it  is  XiJcely  that 

^ Ihis  hypothesis  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  displacement 
problems  should  be  worked  out  after  a  few  years*    As  a  results  benefits 
corresponding  to  e2u:nlngs  gains  several  yeeurs  after  Corpsmembers  leave 
Job  Corps  are  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  our  assiunptions  regarding 
displacement* 
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dropping  our  assumption  that  there  is  no  displacement  (or  replace- 
ment) should  have  little  impact  on  the  overall  estimates  of  the  net 
present  value,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  estimate  of  the  net  present 
value  for  society  would  rise  (with  non-Corpsmembers  benefiting 
more  by  replacement  than  they  lose  by  displacement) . 

3.    Stolen  Property 

The  benchmark  estimate  treats  the  value  of  stolen  property 
as  a  loss  to  the  victim/  a  partial  gain  to  the  criminal*  and  a  net 
loss  to  society.    The  entire  value  of  the  stolen  property  is  taken 
as  the  value  of  the  loss  to  the  victim/  vihile  criminals  are  assumed 
to  view  the  gains  differently — depending  on  whether  they  consume 
the  stolen  property  directly  or  convert  it  into  cash.    In  cases  where 
the  property  is  sold  for  cash,  the  criminal  is  assumed  to  receive  35 
percent  of  its  value When  the  property  is  consumed  directly,  the 
criminal  is  assumed  to  benefit  by  the  entire  market  value.    From  the 
social  perspective/  the  losses  of  the  victims  and  the  gains  of  the 
criminal  partially  cancel  out,  leaving  a  net  social  cost  corresponding 
to  the  fencing  costs,  damaged  property/  added  risk,  and  costs  associated 
with  the  fact  that  stolen  property  carries  no  legal  title. 


^This  estimate  of  35  percent  includes  an  allowance  for  stolen 
cash  that  does  not  have  to  be  converted. 

-^There  are,  of  course/  other  social  costs  associated  with 
stolen  property,    some  other  property  may  be  damtA^ed  in  the  crime 
(e.g.,  windows  broken  in  order  to  steal  property),  and  there  may  also 
be  some  personal  injury.    These  costs  are  captured  to  a  degree  in  our 
estimates  of  the  reduction  in  personal  injury  and  property  damage. 
This  treatment  is  analogous  to  the  treatment  o£  Food  Stamp  transfers, 
in  which  the  value  of  the  goods  transferred  (food)  is  treated  as  a  ^ 
transfer,  while  the  costs  of  making?  the  transfer  are  treated  as  social 
resource  costs. 
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Because  Job  Corps  leads  to  a  reduction  in  the  overall  amount 
of  property  crime  coannitted  by  Oorpsmembers ,  this  treatment  of  stolen 
property  ixi^lies  that  there  are  benefits  to  non-Oorpsmembers*  The 
benchmark  estimates  of  the  gain  to  non-Corpsmeznbers  was  approximately 
$970  per  Oorpsmember,  while  the  average  foregone  theft  income  of 
Corpsmembers  was  estimated  to  be  approximately  $580*    The  benchmark 
estimates  assume  that  all  property  stolen  by  means  of  robbery  or 
burglary  was  fenced,  while  property  obtained  through  larceny  or  other 
property  crimes  was  consmed  by  the  Corpsmenber  (and  had  full  value 
to  the  Oorpsmember)^ 

Ihese  assumptions  are  only  crude  apprOKimations  to  what 
actually  hapxiens*    It  is  possible  that  Corpsmembers  would  have  consumed 
etll  the  goods  they  stole,  or  that  they  would  have  fenced  all  of  them* 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  cash  realized 
by  fencing  the  property  is  inappropriate  for  Oorpsmenibers *    For  example, 
youths  may  be*iitefficient  at  dealing  in  illegal  markets  and,  consequently, 
are  not  able  to  realize  as  much  as  35  percent  of  the  market  value  of 
the  stolen  property* 

To  test  the  sensitivity  of  the  net  present  value  estimates  to 
the  assun^tions  regarding  the  value  of  stolen  property,  we  can  calculate 
two  alternative  estimates*    First,  if  Corpsmembers  veU.ue  the  stolen 
property  as  highly  as  Qon*Corpsmembers  (i*e*,  if  they  consume  it  all 
or  are  able  to  sell  it  at  the  legal  market  price)  /  then  they  will 
view  as  a  cost  the  entire  Job  Corps-related  reduction  in  the  value  ot 
stolen  property*    This  would  reduce  the  net  present  value  estimate 
for  Corpsmembers  by  an  average  of  $387*43  from  the  benchmark  estimate 
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to  *$175.53  per  Corpsmeinber.    Xf  this  assus^tion  were  true* 
Corpaineinbers  would,  on  average,  incur  a  loss  in  order  to  parHcipate 
in  Job  Corps,  and,  therefore,  it  is  xmlikely  that  we  would  observe 
individuals  continuing  to  enter  CTob  Corps  (at  least  some  of  the 
Corpsmeinbers  would  ha  maJclhg  irrational  decisions).^ 

If  Corpsmembers  valued  stolen  property  as  highly  as  non- 
Corpsmeinbers,  there  woiild  be  no  social  costs  other  than  those 
associated  with  personal  injuiy  and  property  dionage.  Because 
Corpsmembers  would  directly  consumer  all  the  stolen  property  under 
this  ass;jnption,  there  would  be  no  social  cost  due  to  fencing  or 
other  sources.    Therefore,  tbe  estimate  of  the  social  net  present 
value  would  have  to  be  reduced  by  $387.43  to  yield  an  esldjnate  of 
-$135.50.    Under  these  conditions  Job  Corps  would  seem  to  be  inefficient 
fr^  a  social  perspective,  with  the  net  present  value  of  losses  equal 
to  $136.30.    The  non^Corpsmeclber  would,  of  course,  still  perceive 
the  entire  value  of  the  reduction  in  stolen  property  as  a  benefit. 

The  second  sensitivity  test  would  be  to  assume  that  all 
stolen  goods  are  fenced,  and  that  CorpsmeiUbers  receive  only  35 
percent  of  the  market  value. ^  Under  this  assumption  the  cost  to 
Corpsmenbers,  with  respect  to  the  value  of  foregone  theft  income. 


course/  it  is  possible  that  the  corpsmembcrs  would  place 
a  high  value  on  those  benefits  not  included  in  our  benchmark  (e.g., 
improved  health  status,  time  spent  on  their  own  awey  from  their  home 
environment/  etc.).    In  these  cases,  the  true  net  present  value  could 
be  positive  even  though  our  estimate  was  negative. 

^We  mentioned  previously  ti.at  this  **fence  factor"  includes 
an  adjustment  for  the  fact  that  part  of  the  stolen  property  is  cash 
that  does  not  need  to  be  fenced. 
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would  be  reduced,  while  the  fencing  and  other  social  costs  would 
be  increased*    The  non-Corpsmembers  estimates  would  again  be 
unaiffected  by  this  change  in  assumptions*    The  estimates  of  the  net 
present  value  per  Corpsmeniber  under  these  aasxunptions  about  stolen 
property  would  be  $492*66  from  the  social  perspective  and  $453*63 
from  the  Corpsmember  perspective*    The  Job  Corps  program  would 
clearly  be  desirable  from  all  perspectives  under  this  set  of 
assun^tions  about  the  value  of  stolen  property. 


effect  on  the  estimates  of  the  net  present  values  for  society  and 
Corpemembers*    However/  as  long  as  thieves  value  stolen  property 
at  less  than  80  percent  of  the  pretheft  value  to  victims/  the  net 
present  value  estimates  will  be  positive  from  all  three  perspectives, 
society/  non**Cdrpsmembers,  and  Corpsmembers * 

4*    The  Cost  of  Murder 

All  the  estimates  of  property  damage  and  personal  injury 
suffer  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  include  the  psychological 
costs  associated  with  crime*    However/  this  shortcoming  seems 
particularly  problematic  in  the  case  of  murder.    Here/  the  anxiety 
and  fear  over  potential  murders/  as  well  as  the  grief  and  suffering 
incurred  by  feunilies  and  friends  of  murder  victims/  seem  to  be 
greatly  undervalued* 

To  partially  correct  for  this  omission/  we  would  increase 
the  estimate  of  the  property  damage  and  personal  injury  cost  of 
murder*    We  could  use  an  estimate  of  the  lost  output  that  was  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  $100,000  to  $400/000  range  estimated  by 


Changing  the  treatment  of  stolen  property  ha    a  substantial 
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fihoads,  instead  of  using  the  conservative  $100,000  estimate.-^  If 
we  used  $400,000,  it  irould  iJcaply  that  the  total  nonsystem  cost  was 
$400,537.61  per  arrest.    This  would,  in  tarn,  raise  the  estimated 
social  and  non-Corpsmember  net  present  value  estimates  by  $270^ 
to  values  of  $520.93  and  $309.03,  respectively. 

Of  course,  even  this  number  is  conservative,  in  that  it 
still  fails  to  capture  the  ainount  people  would  be  willing  to  pay 
to  reduce  the  chance  of  murder.    Jones^Lee  provides  evidence  that 
society  irould  be  willing  *:o  pay  approximately  $6  million  to  avoid 
one  (anonymous)  murder.^    If  we  used  this  estimate  in  our 
calculations,  the  net  present  values  for  both  society  and  non- 
Corpsmeinbers  muld  rise  by  $5,400  per  Corpsmember. 

Cauti'' ^  must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  these  results  ^ 
because  the  estimate  of  the  reduction  in  murder  arrests  is  not 
statistically  significant.    As  a  result,  it  is  possible  that  the 
true  effect  of  Job  Co3:ps  on  murder  (and,  thus,  on  mujMer  arrests) 
is  zero.    In  any  event,  we  would  need  a  larger  sample  to  accurately 
predict  the  effect  of  Job  Corps  on  the  number  of  murders;  such  an 
effort  seems  unwarranted  because  ^  even  if  we  asstjnte  no  effect  on 
murders,  the  benchmark  estimate  of  net  present  value  from  the 
social  perspective  clearly  remains  positive. 


-^See  the  discussion  in  Chapter  II,  Section  D.2  above. 

^M.W.  Jones-Lee,  The  Value  of  Life;  An  Economic  Analysis, 
p.  139. 
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UKKEASUHED  BQO^XTS  AND  COSTS 

In  order  to  interpret  the  benchmrk  net  present  value 
e5tijnates  accurately^  It  is  necessary  to  consider  those  benefits 
and  costs  that  have  been  omitted  or  are  unm«  isured*    While  we 
have  operated  under  the  assumption  that  the  measured  components 
will  dominate  the  unmeasured  coo^nents^  these  other  benefits  and 
costs  may  be  substantial*    In  fact^  the  extent  of  the  unmeasured 
benefits  suggests  that  the  true  social  net  present  value  is  probably 
larger  than  our  benchmark  estimate* 

1.    unmeasured  Benefits 

Khile  the  major  tangible  benefits  of  Job  Corps  have  been 
identified  and  estimated  in  our  analysis^  several  potential  benefits 
remain  unmeasured*    These  potential  benefits  include  the  following: 

•  ttie*  reduction  in  the  psycholo9ical  costs  of  crime  (both 
costs  to  actual  and  potential  vlctijns  and  incarceration 
costs  Incurred  by  convicted  criminals) 

•  Satisfaction  Corpsmeihbers  derive  from  having  more  socially 
acceptable  lifestyles 

•  Increased  satisfaction  atong  both  corpsmembers  and  non* 
Corpsmeihbers  due  to  preferences  for  having  individuals 
work  (even  in  subsldired  jobs  or  training  programs) 
rather  than  receiving  transfers 

•  Satisfaction  that  Corpsmembers  derive  from  being  in  Job 
Corps 

•  increases  in  the  health  status  of  Corpsmembers 

•  Changes  in  the  welfare  of  Corpsmembei^  and  non^Corpsmembers 
due  to  reduced  Corpsmember  drug  and  alcohol  use  and 
treatment  for  both  problems 

•  Future  earnings  Increases  of  Corpsmembers  if  they  obtain 
further  training  and  education  after  leaving  Job  Corps 
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•    Satisfaction  from  a  mor«  equitable  Oistribution  of  in<xm&, 
with  high  per  capita  benefits  for  Corpsmeinbers 


While  no  values  axe  assigned  to  these  intangible  benefits/ 
some  indication  of  their  magnitude  can  b^  inferred  from  other  data 
sources*    For  exan^le/  it  seems  clear  that  people  ate  ^treatly  con- 
cerned about  perceived  increases  in  crime*    Data  gathered  as  part  of 
the  National  Crime  Survey  indicate  that  approximately  50  percent  of 
the  people  in  the  V,:ited  States  have  **changed  or  limited  their 
activities  in  the  past  few  years  because  of  crime**^^    In  addition* 
because  of  the  short-term  nature  of  the  follow^i^  data/  we  have  not 
included  the  benefits  Corpsmentbers  receive  because  they  receive 
less  punishjnent  for  crime  (particularly  the  reduction  in  foregone 
earnings  associated  with  detention  and  incarceration/  which  is  a 
social  benefit)  * 

The  reduction  in  criminal  activities  along  with  increases 

in  Corpsmeinbers'  en^loyability  may  also  lead  to  increases  in 

Corpsmember  self-esteem  and  satisfaction  with  their  more  socially 

acceptable  lifestyles*    This  point  also  has  is^rtarit  implications 

from  the  non-Corpsmembers*  perspective  of  Job  Corps  because  they  may 

be  willing  to  pay  for  the  program  in  order  to  induce  Corpsmembers 

2/ 

to  adopt  more  acceptable  lifestyles*^ 

One  element  of  a  more  acceptable  lifestyle  is  that  Corpsroeitibers 
reduce  their  use  of  drugs*    Recent  survey  data  indicate  that  between 

^Sourcebook  of  Criminal  Justice  Statistics-^1977/  Table  2*14, 

p*  265* 

^Thus/  they  may  view  Corpsmembers'  return  to  school  as  a 
benefit,  even  though  it  implies  further  costs  for  non-Corpsmembers * 
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55  and  58  percent  of  the  population  feels  that  in  their  own 
comnunities  ^  drug  and  alcohol  use  by  young  people  is  a  serious 
problem*^   These  people  would  conceivably  support  a  program  like 
Job  Corps  that  seems  to  reduce  drug  and  alcohol  use  among  youths* 

2*    Unmeasured  Costs 

From  the  financial  data  provided  by  Job  Corps ^  our  inter* 
views  with  Corpsmembers  ^  and  the  special  studies  of  rissource  Ui^e^ 
we  have  been  able  to  capture  the  bulk  of  the  costs  of  Job  Corps* 
We  have  omitted  the  costs  that  stem  from  the  displacement  by 
Corpsmembers  of  other  workers^  as  well  as  any  costs  brought  about 
by  conaunity  disruption  due  to  the  location  of  Job  Corps  centers* 
However^  these  costs  are  likely  to  be  small*    The  fact  that  the 
net  effect  of  including  both  labor^-market  replacement  and  displace- 
ment is  probably  small^  as  discussed  above*    The  costs  of  cononunity 
disruption  are  also  probably  small  because  centers  make  concerted 
efforts  to  smooth  relationships  between  themselves  and  the  neighboring 
cQtmiunities*    A  final  potential  unmeasured  cost  that  we  have  been  able 
to  identify  would  occur  if  Corpsmembers  value  the  in-kind  transfers 
they  receive  from  job  Corps  (food^  housing^  etc*)  less  highly  than 
their  cost  to  Job  Corps,    Thus^  there  would  be  a  social  cost  associated 
with  the  provision  of  such  itms  as  food  and  housing  to  Corpsmembers 
if  the  cost  to  non-Corpsmembers  were  greater  than  tlie  benefit'^to 
Corpsmembers  * 


—  Sourcebook  of  Criminal  Justice  Statistics**1977^  Tables 
2,45  and  2.46,  p,  277, 
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E.  COKCLUSXON 

.fAie  conclusion  that  emerges  from  this  comparative  evaluation 
of  Job  Corps  benefits  and  costs  is  that  the  social  benefits  outweigh 
the  social  costs.    Our  benchmark  estimate  suggests  that/  on  average, 
it  coats  society  $4,987  to  enroll  a  person  in  job  Corps,  aiKt  that 
this  investment  generates  benefits  worth  (in  present  value)  $5,237 
nius^  Job  Corps  appears  to  be  an  economically  efficient  use  of 
resources. 

As  a  group,  non-Corpsmembers  appear  to  be  slightly  better 
off  because  of  Job  Corps.    HOn-Corpsmembers  receive  benefits 
averaging  approximately  $S,6d3  per  Corpsmember/  primarily  from 
increased  output  and  reduced  criminal  activities  among  Corpsmenibers . 
Their  corresponding  costs  are  about  $5/604  and  derive  mainly  from 
the  Job  Corps  program  easpenditures .  leaves  a  net  present  value 

for  non-Corpsmembers  of  about  $40  per  Corpsmember. 

Corpsmenibers  appear  to  profit  from  Job  Corps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  non-Corpsmembers.    The  Corpsmembers  incur  costs  of  about 
$2,650^  on  average,  but  receive  corresponding  benefits  worth  over 
$2^860.    'The  Corpsmember  benefits  stem  from  the  increase  in  their 
eitployability  attributable  to  Job  Corps.    They  also  receive  substantial 
benefits  in  the  form  of  transfers  (both  cash  and  in-kind)  given  to 
them  while  they  are  in  the  program.    Itife  main  costs  to  Corpsmenibers 
are  from  reductions  in  welfare  trauisfers^  less  income  from  crimes 
amd  the  opportunity  cost  of  their  labor  while  they  are  in  Job  Corps. 

The  largest  social  benefit  component  is  the  one  associated 
with  reductions  in  Corpsmember  criminal  activity.    aSie  reduction  in 
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the  edits  to  the  criminal  justice  system  of  processing  individuals 
who  are  arrested  averaged  About  $1^900  per  Corpsmember*    When  this 
benefit  is  added  to  those  associated  with  reductions  in  stolen  and 
damaged  property  and  personal  injury^  the  total  crime-related  benefits 
come  to  over  $2^500  per  Corpsmember*    rhe  bulk  of  these  benefits 
is  due  to  reductions  in  burglary  and  larceny. 

The  other  large  social  benefit  from  Job  Corps  is  the  Increase 
in  output  produced  by  Corpsmenkbers*    o^e  value  of  the  goods  and 
services  they  produce  while  they  are  in  Job  Corps  is  almost  as 
large  as  what  they  would  have  produced  if  they  had  not  entered 
Job  Corps,    niis  fact  is  encouraging  given  that  work  projects  in 
Job  Corps  are  chosen  primarily  for  their  cocnpatlbility  with  the 
training  objectives  of  the  program*    Furthermore^  the  training  seems 
to  pay  off  because  the  present  value  of  Corpsmember^s  earnings  after 
leaving  Job  Corps  is  estimated  to  increase  by  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately $1^200* 

ttie  effect  of  Job  Corps  on  Corpsmeatnber  use  of  transfer  programs 
has  a  relatively  minor  impact  on  social  benefits^  but  i^epresents  a 
substantial  cost  to  Corpsmembers  *    We  estimated  that  approximately 
40  percent  of  the  cost  of  Job  Corps  to  the  average  Corpsmembers  is 
accounted  for  by  such  reductions  in  transfers  ($1^010  of  a  total 
cost  of  $2^650)*    However^  the  costs  to  ODrpsmembers  of  the  reduction 
in  transfers  is  cancelled  out  from  the  social  perspective  >y  the 
correspondniJig  benefit  to  non-Corpsmembers^  who  as  a  group  no  longer 
must  pay  for  the  transfers*    The  only  social  benefit  derived  from  the 
reduced  use  of  transfer  programs  is  the  estimated  decline  in  adminis- 
trative costs  of  about  $120  per  Corpsmember* 
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lha  other  measured  social  benefits  are  relatively  satall* 
TtiBy  include  a  benefit  of  $175  per  Corpsmenber  zissoclated  with  less 
use  of  drug-  and  alcohol-treatment  facilities  by  Corpsmembers^  and 
a  benefit  of  approximately  $400  per  Oorpsmember  that  Is  due  to  the 
fact  that  Oorpsmembers  enroll  In  fewer  alternative  training  and 
educational  programs  because  of  Job  Corps* 

Fuirther  social  benefits  undoubtedly  exist  but  are  not  valued 
in  this  analysis*    These  unmeaisured  benefits  include  the  increased 
vell-^being  of  Oorpsmefobers  because  of  in^roved  health  status  and 
self-esteem^  and  psychological  benefit!  resulting  from  reductions 
in  criminal  activity*    Thus^  our  benchmark  estimates  of  the  net 
present  value  probably  underestimate  the  true  value  to  society  of 
investments  in  Job  Corps* 

The  sensitivity  tests  on  the  in^ortance  of  the  different 
assun^tions  highli^t  the  importance  of  the  pos^rogram  effects  of 
Job  Corps*    It  seeas  clear  that  if  the  program  were  evaluated  only 
on  the  batsis  of  during-^program  effects^  it  would  be  regarded  as 
socially  inefficient*    Even  if  we  include  the  benefits  from  the 
first  six  postprogram  months^  the  social  costis  still  outweigh 
benefits  by  over  $3,^200*    Tbus^  future  benefits  must  be  worth  at 
least  this  much  if  the  program  is  to  be  successful* 

Until  we  finish  collecting  and  analyzing  follow-up  data 
from  a  longer  time  period,  the  estimates  of  these  crucial  postprogram 
{benefits  will^  by  necessity,  remain  imprecise*    The  sensitivity 
tests  indicate  that  if  the  actual  decay  rate  for  program  effects  is 
lower  than  our  benchmark  assumption  of  approximately  14  percent  a 
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year  (a  decline  of  50  percent  every  five  years)  /  then  the  program 
will  be  a  success*    If/  however/  the  actual  decay  rate  is  much 
above  14  percent/  the  net  present  value  will  be  iiegative*  In 
general/  however/  we  feel  that  the  assumption  of  a  14  percent  decay 
rate  is  upper^bound  approximation  for  the  individuals  in  our  sample/ 
and  that  the  resulting  estimates  of  net  present  value  probably 
und.erstate  the  true  social  benefits  and  costs^    in  this  light  and 
on^the  basis  of  our  early  observations/  we  conclude  that  Job  Corps 
is  an  efficient  use  of  resources^ 
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